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Two  hundred  and  ninety  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  one  of  the  earliest  introductions  to  Botany 
upon  record  was  published,  in  four  pages  folio,  by 
Leonhart  Fuchs,  a  learned  physician  of  Tubingen. 
At  that  period  Botany  was  nothing  more  than  the 
art  of  distinguishing  one  plant  from  another,  and 
of  remembering  the  medical  qualities,  sometimes  real, 
but  more  frequently  imaginary,  which  experience,  or 
error,  or  superstition,  had  ascribed  to  them.  Little 
was  known  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  nothing  of  Vege- 
table Anatomy,  and  even  the  art  of  arranging  species 
systematically  had  still  to  be  discovered ;  while 
scarcely  a  trace  existed  of  those  modern  views  which 
have  raised  the  science  from  the  mere  business  of 
the  herb-gatherer  to  a  station  among  the  most  IuteU 
lectual  branches  of  natural  philosophy. 

It  now  comprehends  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
names  and  uses  of  plants,  but  of  their  external  and 
internal  organisation,  and  of  their  anatomy  and  phy- 
siological phenomena ;  it  embraces  a  consideration 
of  the  plan  upon  which  those  multitudes  of  vegetable 
forms  that  clothe  the  earth  have  been  created,  of  the 
skilful  combinations  out  of  which  so  many  various 
organs  have  emanated,  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
dispersion  and  location  of  species,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence that  climate  exercises  upon  their  developement ; 
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and,  lastly,  from  botany  as  now  understood,  in  its 
most  extensive  signification,  is  inseparable  the  know- 
ledge of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  laws  of  vege- 
table life  are  applicable  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
luxuries  and  comforts,  or  to  the  diminution  of  the 
wants  and  miseries  of  mankind.  It  is  by  no  means, 
as  some  suppose,  a  science  for  the  idle  philosopher  in 
his  closet ;  neither  is  it  merely  an  amusing  accom- 
plishment, as  others  appear  to  think;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  field  is  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  and 
gardens,  and  forests,  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and 
in  the  depths  of  mines,  —  wherever  vegetation  still 
flourishes,  or  wherever  it  attests  by  its  remains  the 
existence  of  a  former  world.  It  is  the  science  that 
converts  the  useless  or  noxious  weed  into  the  nutri- 
tious vegetable ;  which  changes  a  bare  volcanic  rock, 
like  Ascension,  into  a  green  and  fertile  island ;  and 
which  enables  the  man  of  science,  by  the  power  it 
gives  him  of  judging  how  far  the  productions  of  one 
climate  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  another,  to 
guide  the  colonist  in  his  enterprises,  and  to  save  him 
from  those  errors  and  losses  into  which  all  such  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  Botany  are  liable  to  fall.  This 
science,  finally,  it  is  which  teaches  the  physician  how 
to  discover  in  every  region  the  medicines  that  are 
best  adapted  for  the  maladies  that  prevail  in  it ;  and 
which,  by  furnishing  him  with  a  certain  clue  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  tribes  in  which  particular  proper- 
ties are  or  are  not  to  be  found,  renders  him  as  much 
at  ease,  alone  and  seemingly  without  resources,  in  a 
land  of  unknown  herbs,  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  magazine  of  drugs  in  some  civilised  country. 

The  principles  of  such  a  science  must  necessarily 
be  extremely  complicated,  and  in  certain  branches, 
which  have  only  for  a  short  time  occupied  the  atten- 


Hon  of  observers,  or  which  depend  upon  obscure  and 
ill -understood  evidence,  are  by  no  means  so  clearly 
defined  as  could  be  wished.  To  explain  those  prin- 
ciples, to  adduce  the  evidence  by  which  their  truth 
is  supposed  to  be  proved,  or  the  reasoning  upon 
which  they  are  based  in  cases  where  direct  proof  is 
unattainable;  to  show  the  causes  of  errors  that  are 
now  exploded,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  arguments 
by  which  doubtful  theories  are  still  defended,  —  in 
fine,  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  what  is  certain 
and  what  is  doubtful, — are  some  of  the  objects  of  this 
publication,  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those 
who,  without  being  willing  to  occupy  themselves 
with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  vast  mass  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  modern  science  of  botany  is 
founded,  are,  nevertheless,  anxious  to  acquire  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  nature  of  that  evidence.  Another 
and  not  less  important  purpose  has  been  to  demon- 
strate, by  a  series  of  well-connected  proofs,  that  in  no 
department  of  natural  history  are  the  simplicity  and 
harmony  that  pervade  the  universe  more  strikingly 
manifest  than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  the 
most  varied  forms  are  produced  by  the  combination 
of  a  very  small  number  of  distinct  organs,  and  the 
most  important  phenomena  are  distinctly  explained 
by  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  and  structure. 

In  the  execution  of  these  objects,  I  have  followed 
very  nearly  the  method  recommended  by  the  cele- 
brated Professor  De  Candolle,  than  whom  no  man  is 
entitled  to  more  deference,  whether  you  consider  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  all  that  relates  to  order 
and  arrangement,  or  the  great  experience  which  a 
long  and  most  successful  career  of  public  instruction 
has  necessarily  given  him. 

I  have  begun  with  what  is  called  Organography 


(Book  I.)  ;  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structure  of 
plants;  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  comprehends 
all  that  relates  either  to  the  various  forms  of  tissue  of 
which  vegetables  are  constructed,  or  to  the  external 
appearance  their  elementary  organs  assume  in  a  state 
of  combination.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
these  topics  should  be  well  understood,  because  they 
form  the  basis  of  all  other  parts  of  the  science.  In 
physiology,  every  function  is  executed  through  the 
agency  of  the  organs  :  systematic  arrangements  de- 
pend upon  characters  arising  out  of  their  consider- 
ation ;  and  descriptive  Botany  can  have  no  logical 
precision  without  the  principles  of  Organography 
being  first  exactly  settled.  Great  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  among  the  most  distinguished  botanists, 
upon  some  points  connected  with  this  subject,  so 
that  it  lias  been  found  expedient  to  enter  occasionally 
into  much  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
student  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  reasonings 
upon  which  he  is  expected  to  rely. 

TothissucceedsVEGETABLEPHYsioLOGY(BookII.); 
or  the  history  of  the  vital  phenonema  that  have  been 
observed  both  in  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular 
species,  and  also  in  each  of  their  organs  taken  sepa- 
rately.  It  is  that  part  of  the  science  which  has  the 
most  direct  bearing  upon  practical  objects,  and  with 
which  the  enquirer  who  would  occupy  himself  more 
with  the  utile  than  the  duke  is  most  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested. Its  laws,  however,  are  either  unintelligible,  or 
susceptible  of  no  exact  appreciation,  without  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  more  important  details  of 
Organography.  Much  of  the  subject  is  at  present 
involved  in  mystery,  and  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the 
conclusions  of  physiologists  is  inferred  rather  than 
demonstrated;    so  that  it   has  been  found   essential 
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that  the  grounds  of  the  more  popularly  received 
opinions,  whether  admitted  as  true  or  rejected  as 
erroneous,  should  be  given  at  length.  No  particular 
chapter  is  assigned  to  the  practical  application  of 
physiological  principles,  because  this  has  been  con- 
stantly taken  as  illustrative  of  the  separate  functions 
of  individual  parts. 

Next  follows  Taxonomy  (Book  III.);  or  some 
account  of  the  Principles  of  Classification ;  — a  very 
important  subject,  comprehending  not  only  an  account 
of  the  various  methods  of  arrangement  employed  by 
botanists  in  their  systematic  works,  but  an  explan- 
ation of  the  principles  by  which  the  limits  of  genera 
and  species  are  determined.  It  also  explains  the  mode 
of  obtaining  a  correct  view  of  vegetation,  of  con- 
ducting the  examinations  of  unknown  plants  with 
precision,  of  avoiding  errors  in  consequence  of  acci- 
dental aberrations  from  the  ordinary  structure,  and 
of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  mutual  relation  that 
one  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  bears  to  another. 

After  this  I  have  taken  Glossology  (Book  IV.)  ; 
or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Terminology  ;  restrict- 
ing it  absolutely  to  the  definition  of  the  adjective 
terms,  which  are  either  used  exclusively  in  Botany, 
or  which  are  used  in  that  science  in  some  particular 
and  unusual  sense.  The  key  to  this  book,  and  also 
to  the  substantive  terms  explained  in  Organography, 
will  be  found  in  a  copious  index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

These  four  topics  exhaust  the  science  considered 
only  with  reference  to  first  principles ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  others  which  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able to  append,  on  account  of  their  practical  value. 
These  are,  firstly,  Phytography  (BookV.);  or  an 
exposition  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  describing 
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and  naming  plants.  As  the  great  object  of  descrip- 
tions in  natural  history,  is  to  enable  every  person  to 
recognise  a  known  species,  after  its  station  has  been 
discovered  by  classification,  and  also  to  put  those 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a 
plant  themselves  into  possession  of  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  acquire  a  just  notion  of  its  structure 
and  affinities ;  it  is  indispensable  that  the  principles 
of  making  descriptions  should  be  clearly  understood, 
both  to  prevent  their  being  too  general  to  answer  the 
intended  purpose,  or  more  prolix  than  is  really 
requisite.  It  is  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these 
rules  that  renders  the  short  descriptions  of  the  classical 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  the  longer  ones  of  many  a 
modern  traveller,  equally  vague  and  unintelligible. 
In  this  place  are  inserted  a  few  notes  upon  the  form- 
ation of  an  herbarium. 

After  this,  has  been  introduced  (Book  VI.)  a 
summary  of  the  little  which  is  known  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  a  question  which,  however 
indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  our  information  mav  at 
present  be,  has  begun  to  assume  such  an  appearance 
as  to  justify  the  expectation,  that  future  discoveries 
will  explain  the  causes  of  the  characters  of  vegetation 
being  determined,  as  they  surely  are,  by  climate. 

Finally,  the  work  is  concluded  by  an  exposition  of 
what  is  called  Morphology  ;  a  subject  which  is  in 
the  vegetable  what  Comparative  Anatomy  is  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  ami  which  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  study  after  Elementary  Anatomy 
and  Vegetable  Physiology.  Oncography  itself  is 
in  all  respects  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Mor- 
phology ;  but  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  a  per- 
suasion  that  it  would  be  better  undeistood  if  treated 


separately,  has  induced  me  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
particular  consideration.  Unknown  before  the  time 
of  Linna?us,  and  first  placed  in  its  true  light  by  the 
venerable  poet  Gotlie,  it  lay  neglected  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  until,  having  been  revived  by  Du  Petit 
Thuuars,  De  Candolle,  Brown,  and  others,  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  the  basis  of  all  scientific 
knowledge  of  vegetable  structure. 

It  has  been  my  wish  to  bring  every  subject  that  I 
have  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the 
state  in  which  it  is  found  at  the  present  day;  but, 
alas !  tasks  that  are  infinite  can  never  be  accomplished 
by  finite  means.  While  the  MSS.  has  been  going 
through  the  press,  my  table  has  been  covered  with 
works  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  of  scarcely  any  of  which  has  it  been  possible 
to  make  the  slightest  use.  This  I  regret  the  more, 
as  some  of  them  are  of  high  interest  •,  especially  with 
regard  to  Vegetable  Anatomy. 

In  the  statements  I  have  made,  I  have  uniformly 
endeavoured  to  render  due  credit  to  all  persons  for 
the  discoveries  by  which  they  may  severally  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  science;  and 
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if  I  have  on  any  occasion  either  omitted  to  do  so,  or 
assumed  to  myself  observations  which  belong  to 
others,  it  has  been  unknowingly  or  inadvertently.  It 
is,  however,  impracticable,  and  if  practicable  it  would 
not  be  worth  while,  to  remember  upon  all  occasions 
from  what  particular  sources  information  may  have 
been  derived.  Discoveries,  when  once  communi- 
cated to  the  world,  become  public  property :  they 
are  thrown  into  the  common  stock  for  mutual  benefit; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  debatable  opinions,  or 
of  any  recent  and  unconfirmed  observations,  that  it 
really  interests  the  world  that  authorities  should  be 
quoted  at  all.  In  the  language  of  a  highly  valued 
friend,  when  writing  upon  another  subject :  —  "  The 
advanced  state  of  a  science  is  but  the  accumulation 
of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  many  :  to  refer 
each  of  these  to  its  author  is  the  business  of  the 
history  of  science,  but  does  not  belong  to  a  work 
which  professes  merely  to  give  an  account  of  the 
science  as  it  is ;  all  that  is  generally  acknowledged 
must  pass  current  from  author  to  author."  * 

London,  Sept.  10.  1832. 

*  Brett's  Principles  of  Astronomy,  p.  v. 
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ORGANOGRAPHY  J    OR,    OF  THE    STRUCTURE    OP  PLANTS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


OF    THE    ELEMENTARY    ORUAN9. 


1  plants  are  considered  with  reference  to  their  internal 
organisation,  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  consist  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  exceedingly  minute  cavities,  separated  by  a 
membranous  substance ;  more  exactly  examined,  it  is  found 
that  these  cavities  have  a  variety  of  different  figures,  and 
that  each  is  closed  up  from  those  that  surround  it ;  and  if  l!ie 
enquiry  is  carried  still  farther,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
partitions  between  the  cavities  are  all  double,  and  that  by 
maceration  in  water,  or  by  other  processes,  the  cavities  with 
their  enclosing  membrane  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
into  distinct  bodies.  These  bodies  constitute  what  is  called 
Vegetable  Tissue,  or  Elementary  Organs  :  they  are  the  Si'mi- 
tary  parts  of  Grew ;  the  Tissii  orgattiqtte  of  Mirbel ;  and  the 
Partita  eUmentairciy  or  Parties  similaires,  of  De  Candolle. 

The  chemical  basis  of  the  elementary  organs  has  been 
found  to  be  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  with  occasionally 
a  little  nitrogen  or  azote,  combined  in  various  proportions  : 
their  organic  basis  is  membrane  and  fibre.  The  latter  only 
are  here  to  be  considered. 
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It  is  a  common  opinion  that  membrane  only  is  the  basis  of 
the  tissue  of  plants,  and  that  fibre  is  itself  a  form  of  mem- 
brane. But  as  we  find  both  developed  in  many  of  the  most 
imperfectly  organised  plants,  such  as  Scleroderma  and  other 
fungi ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  that  can  be  a 
mere  modification  of  membrane  which  is  generated  inde- 
pendently of  it,  which  has  no  external  resemblance  to  it,  and 
which  is  obviously  something  superadded,  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  both  membrane  and  fibre  as  the  organic  bases  of 
vegetable  tissue,  rather  than  the  former  only. 

The  membrane  varies  in  degree  of  transparency,  being 
occasionally  so  exceedingly  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  discover- 
able, except  by  the  little  particles  that  stick  to  it,  or  by  its 
refraction  of  light,  and  sometimes  having  a  perceptible  green 
colour,  and  a  thickness  which  is  considerable  if  compared 
with  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  it  encloses.  It  generally  tears 
readily,  as  if  its  component  atoms  do  not  cohere  with  greater 
force  in  one  direction  than  another ;  but  I  have  met  with  a 
remarkable  instance  to  the  contrary  of  this  in  Bromelia  nudi- 
caulis,  in  which  the  membrane  of  the  cuticle  breaks  into  little 
teeth  of  nearly  equal  width  when  torn.  (Plate  I.  fig.  6.) 
It  is  in  almost  all  cases  destitute  of  visible  pores ;  although 
as  it  is  readily  permeable  by  fluids,  it  must  necessarily  be 
furnished  with  invisible  passages.  An  opinion  to  the  contrary 
of  this  has  been  held  by  some  botanists,  who  have  described 
the  existence  of  holes  or  pores  in  the  membrane  of  tissue, 
and  have  even  thought  they  saw  a  distinct  rim  to  them ;  but 
this  idea,  which  probably  originated  in  imperfect  observation 
with  ill-constructed  glasses,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The 
supposed  pores,  with  their  rim,  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
nothing  but  grains  of  semi-transparent  matter  sticking  to  the 
membrane :  this  has  been  proved  by  Dutrochet,  who  found 
that  boiling  them  in  hot  nitric  acid  rendered  them  opaque, 
and  that  dipping  them  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  re- 
stored their  transparency,  —  a  property  incompatible  with 
a  perforation ;  and  any  one  furnished  with  a  good  modern 
microscope  may  satisfy  himself  upon  the  point,  without  going 
through  Dutrochet's  process ;  by  simple  movement  in  water 
the  grains  may  be  often  detached.     It  however  occasionally 
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happens  that  holes  do  exist  in  the  membrane,  of  which  men- 
tion will  be  made  hereafter. 

Fibre  may  be  compared  to  hair  of  inconceivable  fineness, 
its  diameter  often  not  exceeding  the  -y^^  of  an  inch.  It 
has  frequently  a  greenish  colour,  but  is  more  commonly  trans- 
parent and  colourless.  It  appears  to  be  sometimes  capable 
of  extension  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  membrane  among 
which  it  lies,  and  to  which  it  usually  adheres ;  but  occasionally 
elongates  less  rapidly,  when  it  Is  broken  into  minute  portions, 
and  carried  along  by  the  growing  membrane.  In  direction 
it  is  variable  (Plates  I.  and  II.);  sometimes  it  is  straight, 
and  attains  a  considerable  length,  as  in  some  fungi;  some- 
limes  it  is  short  and  straight,  but  hooked  at  the  apex,  as  in 
the  lining  of  the  anther  of  Campanula;  occasionally  it  is 
straight,  and  adheres  to  the  side  of  membrane,  as  in  the  same 
part  in  Digitalis  purpurea  ;  but  its  most  common  direction  is 
spiral.  Whether  it  is  solid  or  hollow  has  not  been  fully  de- 
monstrated ;  Dr.  Purkinje  asserts  that  it  is  hollow,  as  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  also, 
at  least  sometimes,  solid,  as  in  the  fibrous  cellules  of  the  leaf 
of  Oncidinm  aliissimum  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  is 
hollow  in  the  case  of  spiral  vessels.  Fibre  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  anastomosing,  in  consequence  of  which  reticulated 
appearances  are  occasionally  found  in  tissue. 

The  forms  under  which  the  elementary  organs  are  seen 
are, —  1.  Cellular  tissue;  2.  Woody  Jibre ,■  and,  3.  Vascular 
tissue. 


Sect.  I.     Of  Cellular  Tissue. 

CEiAtfLAH  tissue  (ConfCTtus  cdlulosiis  or  Tela  cellulosa,  Lat. ; 
Pulpa,  Parenchyma,  or  pithy  part,  of  old  writers ;  Zellewgewebe, 
Germ.;)  generally  consists  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  of 
various  figures,  adhering  together  in  masses.  Occasionally  it 
U  composed  of  fibre  only,  unconnected  by  membrane.  It  is 
transparent,  and  in  all  cases  colourless :  when  it  appears 
otherwise,  its  colour  is  always  caused  by  matter  contained 
within  it. 


If  a  thin  slice  of  ihe  pith  of  elder,  or  any  other  plant,  be 
examined  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  have  n  sort  of 
honeycomb  appearance,  as  if  there  were  a  number  of  hexagonal 


cavities,  separated  by  partitions  {fig,  I.).  These  little  cavities 
are  the  inside  of  cellules  of  cellular  tissue;  and  the  partitions 
are  caused  by  the  cohesion  of  their  sides,  as  may  be  easily 
proved  by  boiling  the  pith  a  short  time,  when  the  cellules 
readily  separate  from  each  other.  In  pulpy  fruits,  or  in  those 
which  have  their  cellular  tissue  in  a  loose,  dry  state  when  ripe, 
the  cellules  may  be  readily  separated  from  each  other  without 
boiling.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  cellular  tissue  might 
be  compared  to  the  air  bubbles  in  a  lather  of  soap  and 
water,  while  by  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  doublings  and  foldings  of  a  membrane  in  various  di- 
rections: on  both  these  suppositions,  the  partitions  between 
the  cells  would  be  simple,  and  not  composed  of  two  mem- 
branes in  a  slate  of  cohesion.  But  the  facility  with  which,  as 
has  been  just  stated,  the  cellules  may  be  separated,  sufficiently 
disproves  these  opinions.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  al- 
though the  double  nature  of  the  partitions  in  cellular  tissue 
mny  he  demonstrated,  yet  that  the  cellules  usually  grow  so 
firmly  together,  that  their  sides  really  form  in  their  union  but 
one  membrane. 

Cellules  are  destitute  of  all  perforation  or  visible  pores, 
so  that  each  is  completely  closed  up  from  its  neighbour,  as 
far  as  we  can  see  ;  although,  as  they  have  the  power  of  filter- 
ing fluids  with  rapidity,  it  is  ceriain  that  they  must  abound  in 
invisible  pores,  and  that  they  are  not  impermeable,  as  if  they 
were  made  of  glass.  An  opinion  different  from  this  lias  been 
and  is  still  entertained  by  some  observers,  who  have  described 
und  figured  perforations  of  the  membrane  in  various  plants. 
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Mirbel  states  that  "  the  tides  of  the  cellules  are  i 

*  riddled  full  of  holes  {fg.V.),  the  aperture  of  which 

does  not  exceed  the  ^Jn  of  a  millimetre  (or  of 
half  a  line) ;  or  are  less  frequently  pierced  with 
transverse  slits,  which  are  occasionally        • 
'  so  numerous  as  to  transform  the  cellules    Me& 
into  a  real  articulated  tissue,  as  in  the  m~% 
pith  of  the  Nelumbium  (Jlg-S.)."  This  Vig? 
statement  is  now  so  well  known  to  hare     jptf 
been  founded  upon  inaccurate  observation,  and  such    mf^ 
pores  or  slits  are  so  universally  admitted  to  be  small  portions 
of  amylaceous  matter  sticking  to  the  walls,  that  no  additional 
disproof  seems  necessary.     A  good  microscope  is  alone  suf- 
ficient, generally,  to  show  the  real  nature  of  these  supposed 
pores,  or  if  not,  the  test  used  by  Dutrochet,  and  mentioned  at 
page  2.,  is  in  all  cases  sufficient 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  cellules  often  contain  air- 
bubbles,  which  appear  to  have  no  direct  means  of  escape,  and 
that  the  limits  of  colour  are  often  very  accurately  defined  in 
petals,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stripes  of  tulips  and  carnations, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  if  cellular  tissue  were  perforated 
by  such  holes  as  have  been  described ;  for  in  that  case  colours 
would  necessarily  run  together. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, of  cellular  tissue  having  the  appearance  of  pores  is 
in  Calycanthus,  where  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Va- 
renne.  (Plate  I.  fig.  1.)  But  even  in  this,  a  careful  ex- 
amination with  glasses  of  different  magnifying  powers  shows 
that  the  apparent  pores  are  certainly  not  so,  but  composed  of 
a  solid  subsance  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  varying  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  the  transmitted  light  with  which  it 
is  viewed.  Sometimes  they  appear  like  luminous  points ;  by 
a  little  alteration  of  light  they  acquire  a  brownish  tint;  and  if 
seen  with  the  highest  powers  of  a  compound  microscope,  where 
there  is  a  great  loss  of  light,  they  become  perfectly  opaque. 

Cellular  tissue  is  always  transparent  and  colourless,  or  at 
most  only  slightly  tinged  with  green.  The  brilliant  colours 
of  vegetable  matter,  the  white,  blue,  yellow,  scarlet,  and  other 
hues  of  the  corolla,  and  the  green  of  the  bark  and  leaves,  is 


not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  cellules,  but 
to  colouring  matter  of  different  kinds  which  they  contain. 
In  the  stem  of  Impatiens  balsamina,  a  single  cell  is  frequently 
red  in  the  mklst  of  others  that  are  colourless.  Examine  the 
red  cellule,  and  you  will  find  it  filled  with  a  colouring  matter 
of  which  the  rest  are  destitute.  The  bright  satiny  appearance 
of  many  richly  coloured  flowers  depends  upon  the  colourless 
quality  of  the  tissue.  Thus,  in  Thysanotus  fascicularis,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  a  deep  brilliant  violet,  with  a  remark- 
able satiny  lustre,  that  appearance  will  be  found  to  arise  from 
each  particular  cellule  containing  a  single  drop  of  coloured 
fluid  which  gleams  through  the  white  shining  membrane  of 
the  cellules,  and  produces  the  flickering  lustre  that  is  per- 
ceived. The  colouring  matter  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  fre- 
quently fluid,  but  is  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  more 
commonly  composed  of  granules  of  various  sizes;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  all  green  parts;  in  which  the  granules 
lie  amongst  greenish  liquid,  the  latter  of  which,  as  they  grow 
older,  dries  up,  while  the  granules  themselves  gradually  change 
to  olive  green,  and  finally  to  brown. 

Kieser  distinguishes  three  sorts  of  globules  among  tissue: 
—  1.  Round  extremely  transparent  bodies,  of  a  more  or  less 
regular  figure,  found  principally  in  young  plants  and  in  coty- 
ledons, and  soluble  in  boiling  water:  it  is  these  that  constitute 
starch  or  liecula.  2.  Globules  of  n  small  size,  a  more  irre- 
gular figure,  and  coloured  either  green  or  some  other  lint. 
They  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  are  so  in  alcohol;  but 
when  dissolved,  their  matter  is  not  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  water,  on  which  account  they  are  distinguishable  from 
resinous  substances.  3.  Extremely  small  round  bodies,  vary- 
ing in  colour,  and  found  floating  in  the  proper  juices  of 
vegetables. 

The  green  granules  are  what  M.  Turpin  calls  Globitliiie. 
He  believes  them  to  be  young  cellules,  and  that  it  is  from 
them  that  new  tissue  is  developed.  There  does  not,  however, 
oppear  to  be  any  evidence  of  this,  which  must  be  considered, 
at  present,  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not 
rather  said  to  be  an  untenable  one.  No  one  has  ever  seen 
the  granules  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  cellules;   no 
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rupture  of  the  sides  of  the  cellules,  caused  by  such  a  passage, 
has  ever  been  detected;  and  yet  it  seems  inconceivable  how 
the  granules  are  to  be  constantly  developing  as  new  tissue, 
without  some  such  trace  of  their  passage  being  observable. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  this 
speculation,  should  consult  the  memoir  of  the  author,  in  the 
Memmret  du  Museum,  vol.  18.  p.  212.  The  mode  in  which 
cellular  or  any  other  tissue  is  really  formed,  is  buried  in 
mvsterv.  It  has  been  suspected  by  Mr.  Valentine,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  same  idea  has  also  occurred  to  Mr.  Bauer,  that  it 
may  be  caused  by  the  extrication  of  gaseous  matter  among 
mucus;  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  supposition.  Amici  says  the  cellules  pullulate. 

The  cellules  develope,  in  some  cases,  with  great  rapidity.  I 
have  seen  Lupinus  polyphyllus  grow  in  length,  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  a  day.  The  leaf  of  Urania  speciosa  has  been 
found  by  Mulder  lo  lengthen  at  the  rate  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a  half  lines  per  hour,  and  even  as  much  as  from 
four  to  five  inches  per  day.  This  may  he  computed  to  equal  the 
developement  of  at  least  4000  or  5000  cellules  per  hour.  But 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mushroom  tribe,  which  in  all  cases  develope  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity. It  is  stated  by  Junghuns,  that  he  has  known  the  Bovista 
giganteum,  in  damp  warm  weather,  grow  in  n  single  night  from 
the  size  of  a  mere  point  to  that  of  a  huge  gourd.  We  are  not 
further  informed  of  the  dimensions  of  this  specimen ;  but  sup- 
posing its  cellules  to  be  not  less  than  the  ?Jo  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  I  suspect  they  are  nearer  the  j^,  it  may  be 
fairly  estimated  to  have  consisted,  when  full  grown,  of  about 
47,000,000,000  cellules  ;  so  that,  supposing  it  to  Have  grown  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  its  cellules  must  have  developed 
at  the  rate  of  near  4,000,000,000  per  hour,  or  of  more  than 
sixty-six  millions  in  a  minute. 

The  cellules  of  cellular  tissue  are  always  very  small,  but  are 
exceedingly  variable  in  size.  The  largest  are  generally  found 
in  the  gourd  tribe  (Cucurbitacete),  or  in  pith,  or  hi  aquatic 
plants;  and  of  these  some  are  as  much  as  the  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  the  ordinary  size  is  about  the  ^Jn  or  the  5ta,  and 
they  are  sometimes  not  more  than   the   tttb"-     Kieser  has 
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computed  that  in  the  garden  pink  more  than  5,100  are  con- 
tained in  half  a  cubic  line. 

Cellular  tissue  is  found  in  two  essentially  different  states, 
the  membranous  and  the  Jibrous. 

Membranous  Cellular  Tissue  is  that  in  which  the  sides 
consist  of  membrane  only,  without  any  trace  of  fibre ;  it  is 
the  most  common,  and  was,  till  lately,  supposed  to  be  the 
only  kind  that  exists.  This  sort  of  tissue  is  to  be  considered 
the  basis  of  vegetable  structure,  and  the  only  form  indispen- 
sible  to  a  plant.  Many  plants  consist  of  nothing  else ;  and 
while  numberless  vegetables  are  destitute  of  all  other  kinds 
of  tissue,  the  membranous  cellular  tissue  is  never  absent.  It 
constitutes  the  whole  of  Mosses,  Algae,  Fungi,  Lichens,  and  the 
like ;  it  forms  all  the  pulpy  parts,  the  parenchyma  of  leaves, 
the  pith,  medullary  rays,  and  principal  part  of  the  bark,  in 
the  stem  of  exogenous  plants,  the  soft  substance  of  the  stem 
of  endogenous  plants,  the  delicate  membranes  of  flowers  and 
their  appendages,  and  both  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  fruits 
and  seeds. 

It  appears  that  the  spheroid  is  the  figure  which  should  be 
considered  normal  or  typical  in  this  kind  of  tissue;  for  that  is 
the  form  in  which  cellules  are  always  found  when  they  are 
generated  separately,  without  exercising  any  pressure  upon 
each  other;  as,  for  example,  is  visible  in  the  leaf  of  the  white 
lily,  and  in  the  pulp  of  the  strawberry  or  of  other  soft  fruits, 
or  in  the  dry  berry  of  the  jujube.  All  other  forms  of  the 
cellules  are  considered  to  be  caused  by  the  compression  or 
extension  of  such  spheroids. 

When  a  mass  of  spheroidal  cellules  is  pressed  together 
equally  in  all  directions,  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons  are  pro- 
duced, which,  if  cut  across,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  hexa- 
gons. (Plate  I.  fig.  12.)  This  is  the  state  in  which  the  tissue 
is  found  in  the  pith  of  all  plants ;  and  the  rice  paper,  sold  in 
the  shops  for  making  artificial  flowers,  and  for  drawing  upon, 
which  is  really  the  pith  of  a  Chinese  plant,  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  it.  If  the  force  of  extension  or  compression  be 
greater  in  one  direction  than  another,  various  other  forms  are 
produced,  of  which  the  following  have  been  observed  :  — 

1.  The  oblong;  in  the  stem  of  Orchis  latifolia,  and  in  the 
inside  of  many  leaves.    (Plate  I.  fig.  9.) 
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2.  The  lobed  (Plate  I.  fig.  2./) ;  in  the  inside  of  the  leaf  of 
Nuphar  luteum,  Lilium  candidum,  Vicia  Faba,  &c :  in  this  form 
of  cellular  tissue  the  vesicles  are  sometimes  oblong  with  a 
sort  of  leg  or  projecting  lobe  towards  one  end ;  and  some* 
times  irregularly  triangular,  with  the  sides  pressed  in  and  the 
angles  truncated.  They  are  well  represented  in  the  plates  of 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart's  memoir  upon  the  Organisation  of 
Leaves,  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences,  voL  xxi. 

3.  The  square  ;  in  the  cuticle  of  some  leaves,  in  the  bark  of 
many  herbaceous  plants,  and  frequently  in   pith.    (Plate  L 

%.  13.) 

4.  The prismatical s  in  some  pith,  in  liber,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  vessels  of  any  sort    (Plate  1.  fig.  6.) 

5.  The  cylindrical  (Plate  I.  fig.  8.  a) ;  in  Chara;  this  has 
been  seen  by  Amici  so  large,  that  a  single  cellule  measured 
four  inches  in  length  and  one  third  of  a  line  in  diameter. 
(Ann.  des  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

6.  The Jusiform  or  the  oblong  pointed  at  each  end;  in 
wood,  and  in  the  membrane  that  surrounds  the  seed  of  a 
Gourd.  These  are  what  Dutrochet  calls  clostres.  (Plate  II. 
fig.  19.  8.;  Plate  I.  fig.  5.) 

7.  The  muriform:  in  the  medullary  rays.  Thisxonsists  of 
parallelopiped  cellules  compressed  between  woody  fibre  or 
vessels,  with  their  principal  diameter  horizontal,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  the  stem.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
when  viewed  laterally  it  resembles  the  bricks  in  a  wall; 
whence  its  name.    (Plate  I.  fig.  7.) 

8.  The  compressed ;  in  the  cuticle  of  all  plants.  The  cellules 
are  often  so  compressed  as  to  appear  to  be  only  a  single 
membrane.    (Plate  I.  fig.  2.a;  Plate  III.  fig.  3,  4,  &c.) 

9.  The  irregular ;  in  the  testa  of  many  seeds,  as  Casuarina : 
here  the  form  of  the  cellules  is  so  very  irregular  that  they 
can  be  reduced  to  no  certain  form. 

10.  The  sinuous ;  in  the  cuticle,  and  also  sometimes  beneath 
it,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Lilium  candidum.    (Plate  III.  fig.  5.) 

Cellular  tissue  is  frequently  called  Parenchyma.  Professor 
Link  distinguishes  both  Parenchyma  and  Proscnchyma ;  re- 
ferring to  the  former  all  tissue  in  which  the  cellules  are 
applied  by  their  plane  faces  (Plate  I.  fig.  1.  3.  6,  7,  &c.),  and 
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which  consequently  have  truncated  extremities ;  and  to  the 
latter,  forms  of  tissue  in  which  the  cellules  taper  to  each  end, 
and,  consequently,  overlap  each  other  at  their  extremities. 
(Plate  II.  fig.  8.  19.) 

Fibrous  cellular  or  Fibro-cellular  Tissue  is  that  in 
which  the  sides  are  composed  either  of  both  membrane  and 
fibre  together,  or  of  fibre  only. 

It  is  only  lately  that  this  kind  has  been  recognised.  The 
first  observation  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  of  Mol- 
denhauer,  who,  in  1779,  described  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum  as 
marked  by  fibres  twisted  spirally.  (Fig.  1.  a9  p.  4.)  Link 
afterwards  statedf  that  the  supposed  fibres  were  nothing  but 
the  lines  where  small  cells  contained  in  a  larger  one  unite  to- 
gether ;  and  his  opinion  was  received.  It  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  the  tissue  of  Sphagnum  is  as  Moldenhauer  described 
it.  In  November,  1827,  I  described  the  tissue  of  Maurandya 
Barclayana  as  consisting  of  cellules  formed  of  spiral  threads 
crossing  each  other,  interlaced  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and 
connected  by  a  membrane.  A  few  other  solitary  cases  of 
the  observation  of  this  kind  of  tissue  had  subsequently  oc- 
curred, when  the  admirable  investigation  of  a  modern  anato- 
mist suddenly  threw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  subject. 

Instead  of  being  very  rare,  cellular  tissue  of  this  kind 
appears  to  be  found  in  various  parts ;  it  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  existing  in  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  pith  of  Rubus  odoratus.  I  originally  discovered 
it  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  of  Oncidium  altissimum, 
and  in  the  testa  of  various  seeds.  Mr.  Griffiths  has  detected 
it  abundantly  in  the  aerial  roots  of  Orchideous  plants,  observ- 
ations since  confirmed  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and  Dr.  Purkinje  has 
shown,  by  a  series  of  excellent  observations  and  drawings,  that 
it  forms  the  lining  of  the  valves  of  almost  all  anthers.  The 
forms  under  which  it  exists  in  these  parts  are  far  more  various 
than  those  of  membranous  cellular  tissue.  The  principal 
varieties  are  these :  — 

A.  Membrane  and  Fibre  combined. 

1.  Fibres  twisted  spirally,  adhering  to  a  spheroidal  or  angu- 
lar membrane,  and  often  anastomosing  irregularly,  without  the 
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spires  touching" each  other.  (Plate  I.  fig.  12.)  This  is  what 
U  found  in  Oncidium  altissimum  leaves,  in  the  aerial  roots  of 
some  Orchideous  plants,  in  the  lining  of  many  anthers,  and  is 
what  Mohl  has  figured  ( Ueber  die  Paren,  $c'.  tab.  i.  fig.  9.),  from 
the  pith  or  Kubus  odoratus.  It  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  spiral  vessels,  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  ap- 
pears only  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  spires  of  the  fibres 
not  being  in  contact,  being  incapable  of  unrolling,  having  no 
elasticity  or  tenacity ;  and  by  not  being  cylindrical  and  taper- 
ing to  each  end,  but  spheroidal. 

2.  Fibres  crossing  each  other  spirally,  and  forming  a  reticu- 
lated appearance  by  their  anastomosing  in  oblong  or  botuli- 
form  cells.  Of  this  nature  are  the  reticulated  cells  of  the 
testa  of  Maurandya  fiarclayana,  Wightin  gigantea,  and  the 
like.     (Plate  I.  fig.  11.) 

3.  Fibres  running  straight  along  the  sides  of  truncated 
cylindrical  cells  in  the  anthers  of  Calla  tethiopica  and  many 
other  plants.     (Plate  I.  fig.  13.) 

4.  Fibres  running  transversely  hi  parallel  lines  round  three 
of  the  sides  of  prismatical  right-angled  cells,  in  the  anthers 
of  Nymphreacea?,  &c. 

5.  Fibres  very  short,  attached  to  the  sides  of  cells  of  various 
figures,  to  which  they  give  a  sort  of  toothed  appearance,  as  in 
the  anther  of  Phlomis  frnticosa  and  other  Labiaia?.  (Plate  I. 
fig.  15.) 

The  last  three  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Pmkinje. 

(>.  The  fibre  twisted  spirally,  in  the  open  membranous 
tubes  that  form  the  elalers  of  Jungermannia,  apparently  con- 
stitutes another  form  of  tissue  of  this  order.    (Plate  I.  fig.  17.) 

B.  Fibre  without  Membrane. 
7.  Spiral  fibres  repressed  by  mucus,  but  having  sufficient 
elasticity  to  uncoil  when  the  mucus  is  dissolved,  and  then 
breaking  up  into  rings.  (Plate  I.  fig.  16.)  These  are  what 
are  found  in  the  testa  of  Collomia  linearis.  They  approach 
spiral  vessels  so  very  nearly,  that  when  I  originally  discovered 
them  I  mistook  them  for  such.  They  are  known  by  their 
roundish  or  depressed  figure  when  at  rest,  and  by  the  want 
nf  an  inclosing  membraue,  and  by  their  briltleness  when  un- 
coiled. 
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8.  Fibres  short,  straight,  and  radiating,  so  as  to  form  little 
starlike  appearances,  found  in  the  lining  of  the  anthers  of 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus,  &c.  by  Dr.  Purkinje.  (Plate  I. 
fig.  19.) 

9.  Fibres  originating  in  a  circle,  curving  upwards  into  a 
sort  of  dome,  and  uniting  at  the  summit,  observed  by  the 
same  anatomist  in  the  anthers  of  Veronica  perfoliate  &c. 

10.  Fibres  standing  in  rows,  each  distinct  from  its  neigh- 
bour, and  having  its  point  hooked,  so  that  the  whole  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  currycomb,  in  the  anthers  of 
Campanula ;  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Purkinje.     (Plate  I.  fig  18.) 

1 1.  Fibres  forming  distinct  arches,  as  seen  in  the  anthers  of 
Linaria  cymbalaria,  &c.  by  Dr.  Purkinje.     (Plate  I.  fig.  4.)* 

In  the  centre  of  some  of  the  cellules  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
many  plants  there  is  a  roundish  nucleus,  apparently  consisting 
of  granular  matter,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  was 
originally  remarked  by  Mr.  Francis  Bauer,  in  the  cellules  of 
the  stigma  of  Phaius  Tankervilliae.  A  few  other  vegetable 
anatomists  subsequently  noticed  its  existence ;  and  Mr.  Brown, 
in  his  recent  Memoir  on  the  mode  of  impregnation  in  Orchi- 
deae  and  Asclepiadese,  has  made  it  the  subject  of  more  ex- 
tended observation.  According  to  this  gentleman,  such  nuclei 
not  only  occasionally  appear  on  the  cuticle  of  some  plants 
(Plate  III.  fig.  9.),  in  the  pubescence  of  Cypripedium  and 
others,  and  in  the  internal  tissue  of  the  leaves,  but  also  in  the 
cells  of  the  ovulum  before  impregnation.  It  would  also  seem 
that  Mr.  Brown  considers  stomata  to  be  formed  by  the  juxta- 
position of  two  of  these  nuclei. 


Sect.  II.  Of  Woody  Fibre. 

This  (Vasa  fibrosa,  Lat. ;  Petits  tubes,  Mirb. ;  Tissu  cellu- 
laire  allongi  or  ligneux,  Fr. ;  Vaisseaux  propres  fasciculaires, 
Mirb. ;  Lignece fistula,  Malpighi ;  Fasergefdsse,  or  Bastrohren, 

*  According  to  the  last  mentioned  author,  the  fibres  themselves  are 
generally  tubular,  and  either  perfectly  round  or  somewhat  compressed,  or 
even  three  or  four  sided.  He  considers  it  proved,  that  they  are  hollow,  by 
their  appearance  when  compressed,  by  their  occasionally  containing  bubbles 
of  air,  and  by  the  difference  between  their  state  when  dried  and  when 
recent. 
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Germ.;  perhaps  [he  Vital  vessels  of  Schultz;)  consists  of 
my  slender  transparent  membranous  tubes,  tapering  acutely 
to  each  end,  lying  in  bundles,  and,  like  the  cellular  tissue, 
having  no  direct  communication  with  each  other,  except  by 
invisible  pores.     (Plate  II.  fig.  1.  a,  A,-  g.  5.  a,  &c.) 

Many  vegetable  anatomists  consider  it  a  mere  form  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  an  elongated  stale;  but  scarcely  with  justice; 
for  if  tliis  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  were  pushed  a  little 
farther,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  every  modification  of 
tissue  to  the  cellular,  which  would  be  obviously  improper.* 
Woody  fibre  may  be  at  all  times  known  by  its  elongated 
figure  and  extremely  attenuated  character  ;  usually  it  has  no 
sort  of  markings  upon  its  surface,  except  occasionally  a  par- 
ticle or  two  of  greenish  matter  in  its  inside ;  but  sometimes  it 
is  covered  with  spots  that  have  been  mistaken  for  pores,  and 
that  give  it  a  peculiar  character  (Plate  II.  fig.  3.  and  +■); 
and  I  have  remarked  an  instance,  in  Oncidium  altissimum,  of 
its  having  tubercles  on  its  surface.  (Plate  II.  fig.  2.)  Gene- 
rally, while  cellular  tissue  is  brittle,  and  has  little  or  no  cohe- 
sion, wi>ody  fibre  has  great  tenacity  and  strength;  whence  its 
capability  of  being  manufactured  into  linen.  Every  thing  pre- 
pared from  flax,  hemp,  and  the  like,  is  composed  of  woody 
fibre. 

That  even  the  most  delicate  of  it  consists  of  tubes,  may  be 
readily  seen  by  examining  it  with  a  high  magnifying  power, 
and  also  by  the  occasional  detection  of  particles  of  greenish 
matter  in  its  inside.  (Plate  II.  fig.  2.  b.)  A  very  different 
opinion  has  nevertheless  been  held  by  some  physiologists, 
who  have  thought  that  the  woody  fibre  is  capable  of  endless 
divisibility.  "  When,"  says  Duhamel,  "  I  have  examined 
under  the  microscope  one  of  the  principal  fibres  of  a  pear  tree, 
'1  to  me  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  yet  finer  fibres  ;  and 
when  I  have  detached  one  of  those  fibres,  and  submitted  it  to 
a  more  powerful  magnifying  power  than  the  first,  it  has  still 

•  'Hie  distinction  between  cellular  liiiiic  nnd  woody  fibre  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  long  club-shaped  aerial  radicle  of  Rhicophora  Candelaria, 
than  in  any  plant  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  It  there  consists  of  large, 
icrr  long,  transparent  tuliei,  lying  iiiiliediicd  in  fine  brownish  granular 
iua.lt  or,  whifh  ii  minute  cellular  rissuc. 
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appeared  to  be  formed  of  a  great  number  of  yet  more  delicate 
fibres."  (Physique  des  Arbres,  i.  57.)  To  this  opinion 
Du  Petit  Thouars  assents,  conceiving  the  tenuity  of  a  fibre 
to  be  infinite,  as  well  as  its  extensibility.  (Essais  sur  la 
Vegetation,  p.  150.)  These  views  have  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  use  of  very  imperfect  microscopes,  under  low  powers  of 
which  such  appearances  as  Duhamel  describes  are  visible ; 
but  with  modern  glasses,  and  after  maceration  in  nitric  acid, 
or  even  in  pure  water,  each  particular  fibre  can  be  separated 
with  the  greatest  facility.  Their  diameter  is  often  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  finest  human  hair ;  the  tubes  of  hemp, 
for  example,  when  completely  separated,  are  nearly  six  times 
smaller.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  fibres  of 
this  plant,  as  used  in  linen  making,  are  by  no  means  in  a 
state  of  final  separation,  each  of  the  finest  fibres  that  meet 
the  naked  eye  being  in  reality  a  bundle  of  tubes.  While, 
however,  some  are  of  this  extremely  small  size,  others  have 
a  diameter  as  considerable  as  that  of  ordinary  cellular  tissue 
itself;  in  Coniferae  the  tubes  are  often  -^Js  or  -j$jj  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  in  the  Lime  they  average  about  t£tt»  Link 
states  (Elemetita,  p.  85.)  that  they  are  very  large  in  trees  of 
hot  countries,  as,  for  instance,  the  Brazilian  coffee. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the  tubes  of  the 
woody  fibre  are  occasionally  divided  internally  by  transverse 
septa  or  partitions ;  but  the  fact  is  denied  by  Link,  who  de- 
clares that  "  ejusmodi  septa  non  existunt."  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that,  in  general,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  septa ;  but  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their  existence  in  the  tissue  of 
the  Lime  tree,  at  least 

There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  woody  fibre :  — 

1.  That  in  which  the  walls  are  not  occupied  with  either 
granules  or  glands  sticking  to  them,  or  in  which  the  former 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  (Plate  II.  fig.  1.)  This  is  the 
finest  and  the  commonest  of  all ;  and  is  also  the  most  genuine 
state  of  woody  fibre. 

2.  That  in  which  the  walls  have  uniformly  considerable 
numbers  of  granules  of  regular  size  sticking  to  them  in  a 
scattered  manner.  (Plate  II.  fig.  S,  4,  5.)  These  granules 
have  been,  and  are  still  considered  by  many  anatomists  as 
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pores  in  the  sides  of  the  tissue.  They  have  been,  in  parti- 
cular,  so  described  and  represented  lately  by  Mods.  Brong- 
niari  in  Cycadea?,  in  which  the  tubes  are  large,  and  the 
appearance  very  conspicuous.  (Anrtales  des  Sciences,  vol.  xvi. 
mb.  21.)  But  I  think  it  possible  to  demonstrate  that  this 
U  an  optical  deception,  and  that  the  supposed  perforations 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  similar  punctuations  in  cel- 
lular tissue,  viz.  semi  transparent  granules.  In  the  first  place, 
no  colourless  light  passes  through  the  supposed  pores  in 
any  case;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  dark,  and  have  a  solid 
appearance  at  all  times,  except  when,  at  a  certain  distance 
out  of  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  they  become  luminous. 
Secondly,  if  they  were  holes,  they  would,  at  least,  be  seen 
open  when  the  tissue  is  dry  and  contracted,  although  they 
might  close  up  when  it  becomes  swollen  with  moisture.  That, 
however,  they  never  are:  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more 
opiiijue  when  dry  than  when  wet.  Thirdly,  they  be- 
come more  and  more  opaque  as  the  magnifying  power  with 
which  ihey  are  viewed  is  increased  ;  a  circumstance  winch 
seems  incompatible  with  perforations.  Finally,  and  it  is  this 
which  will  possibly  be  regarded  most  conclusive,  if  the  tissue 
of  Zamia  be  allowed  to  remain  macerating  for  some  time  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  the  apparent  pores  disappear  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  granules  that  cause  the  appearance  of  perforations 
are  dissolved.  It  has  been  thought  that  such  appearances  as 
these  were  confined  to  Cycadea;  and  Conifera?;  but  I  suspect 
that  they  are  far  from  uncommon  in  other  families.  Such 
tissue  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  wood  of  Calycan- 
thus  {Plate  II.  fig.  4.),  as  has  been  already  noticed;  and  it  is 
abundant  in  an  East  Indian  genus  allied  to  Trichopus.  This 
kind  of  tissue  might  be  called  granular  woody  fibre .-  it  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  character  of  ducts,  into  which, 
in  Zamia,  it  seems  to  pass  by  almost  insensible  transitions. 
It  may,  however,  be  known  from  dotted  ducts,  either  by  its 
very  acuminated  extremities,  or  by  its  granules  not  being 
arranged  in  a  spiral  manner. 

S.  The  third  kind  of  woody  fibre  is  the  glandular.     This 

has  hitherto  oidy  been  noticed  in  Coniferae,  in  which   it  is 

uniformly  found  ill  every  species.     Its  dimensions  are  more 

table  than  that  of  either  of  the  last-mentioned  forms; 
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and,  like  the  second,  it  has  been  described  as  perforated  with 
pores.  It  differs  I'rom  granular  woody  fibre  in  the  markings 
of  the  tube  being  vesicular,  and  usually  transparent,  with  a 
darkened  centre  {Plale  II.  fig.  5,  6.  8.),  which  last  is  what  has 
been  described  as  a  pore,  the  vesicle  itself  being  considered  a 
thickened  rim,  Kieser  figures  the  glands  as  pores,  both  in  Pine 
4  s  wood    (jig.    4.), 

and  in  Ephedra 
{Jig.  5.),  and  in 
other  cases  also. 
They  may  be 
most  conveni- 
ently found  by  examining  a  thin  shaving  of  Pinus  Strobus 
with  a  microscope,  when  they  will  be  seen  in  the  form  of 
transparent  globules,  having  a  dark  centre,  and  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  tissue.  That  these  globules  are  not  pores, 
seems  to  me  to  be  proved  thus :  they  are  flaccid  when  dry, 
and  distend  when  moistened,  which  is  not  the  property  of  a 
pore ;  their  centre  is  m(Jre  generally  opaque  than  transparent, 
which  is  also  not  the  property  of  a  pore  ;  they  may  be  torn 
through  the  middle  without  any  hole  becoming  visible ;  and, 
finally,  they  may  sometimes  he  detached  from  the  tissue 
(Plate  II.  fig.  7.),  or  fall  away  spontaneously.  In  the  latter 
case  they  leave  a  hole  in  the  tissue  at  the  place  where  they 
grew ;  and  holes  thus  occasioned  misled  Kieser  into  the  belief 
that  the  woody  fibre  of  Ephedra  was  really  pierced  with  pores 
of  considerable  magnitude.  An  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  perforations  are  caused  will  be  found  in  Plate  II. 
fig.  7- 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  rightly  stated,  that  there 
exists  in  Gnetum  Gnenion  a  form  of  tissue  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Coniferte.  (Voyage  de  Freycinet.)  In  a  species  of  that 
genus  collected  in  Tavoy  by  Dr.  Wallich,  the  glands  are  only 
different  from  what  we  commonly  meet  with  in  Coniferee,  in 
being  arranged  side  by  side,  instead  of  being  placed  in  siugle 
rows  irregularly  one  above  the  other.     (Plate  II.  fig,  5.) 

Woody  fibre  constitutes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
ligneous  part  of  all  plants ;  it  is  common  in  bark,  and  it  forms 
the  principal  portion  of  the  veins  of  leaves,  to  which  it  gives 
stiffness  and  tenacity. 
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Sect.  III.      Of  Vascular  Tissue. 


Vascular  tissue  consists  of  simple  membranous  tubes  ta- 
pering to  each  end,  but  often  ending  abruptly,  either  having 
a  fibre  generated  spirally  in  their  inside,  or  having  their  walls 
marked  by  dots  or  transverse  bars  arranged  in  a  spiral 
direction. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  accurate  mode  of  de- 
scribing this  kind  of  tissue,  upon  the  exact  nature  of  which 
anatomists  are,  however,  much  divided  in  opinion  ;  some  be- 
lieving that  the  fibre  coheres  independently  of  any  membrane, 
others  doubting  or  denying  the  mode  in  which  the  vessels  ter- 
minate ;  some  describing  the  vessels  as  ramifying ;  and  a  fourth 
class  ascribing  to  them  pores  and  fissures,  as  we  have  already 
seen  lias  been  done  in  cellular  tissue  and  woody  fibre.  It  will 
be  most  convenient  to  consider  all  these  points  separately, 
along  with  the  varieties  into  which  vascular  tissue  passes. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  vascular  tissue  ;  viz.  spiral 
vessels  {Plate  II.  fig.  9.  11.),  and  ducts  (Plate  II.  fig.  13.  15, 
16.  18.  SO.). 

Spiral  vessels  (Jig.Q,  7.)  (I'asa  spiralis,  Lat. ;  Trachea  of 
many  ;  FistuLc  tpirales  of  Malpighi ;  Spiralgifiisse  or  Schiall- 
brngifiiwr,  Germ. ;)  are  membranous  tubes  with  conical  extre- 
mities ;  their  inside  being  occupied  by  a  fibre  twisted  spirally, 
and  capable  of  unrolling  with  elasticity.  To  the  eye  they,  when 
at  rest,  look  like  wire  twisted  round  a  cylinder  that  is  after- 
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wards  removed.  For  the  purpose  of  finding  them  for  examin- 
ation, the  stalk  of  a  strawberry  leaf,  or  a  young  shoot  of  the 
Cornus  alba  (common  dogwood)  may  be  conveniently  used  ; 
in  these  they  may  be  readily  detected  by  gently  pulling  the 
specimen  asunder,  when  they  unroll,  and  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  like  a  fine  cobweb.  • 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
exact  structure  of  spiral  vessels.  They  have  been  considered 
to  be  composed  of  a  fibre  only,  twisted  spirally,  without  any 
connecting  membrane ;  or  to  have  their  coils  connected  by  an 
extremely  thin  membrane,  which  is  destroyed  when  the  vessel 
unrolls ;  or  to  consist  of  a  fibre  rolled  round  a  membranous 
cylinder ;  or  even,  and  this  was  Malpighi's  idea,  to  be  formed 
by  a  spiral  fibre  kept  together  as  a  tube  by  interlaced  fibres. 
Again,  the  fibre  itself  has  been  by  some  thought  to  be  a  flat 
strap,  by  others  a  tube,  and  by  a  third  class  of  observers  a 
kind  of  gutter  formed  by  a  strap  having  its  edges  turned  a 
little  inwards.  Finally,  the  mode  in  which  they  terminate, 
although  formerly  stated  by  Mirbel  to  be  continuous  with  the 
cellular  tissue,  is  so  little  known,  that  the  learned  M.  De  Can- 
dolle,  in  his  Organographies  published  in  1827,  remarks, 
u  Personne  jusqu*  ici  n'a  vu  d'une  mani&re  claire,  ni  I'origine, 
ni  la  terminaison  d'un  vaisseau."  (P.  58.)  As  doubts  upon 
these  points  arise  from  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  vessels, 
and  from  the  different  degrees  of  skill  that  observers  employ 
in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  any  ob- 
servations of  mine  will  have  much  weight.  Nevertheless  I 
maybe  permitted  to  state  briefly  what  arguments  occur  to 
me  in  support  of  the  definition  of  the  spiral  vessel,  as  given 
above. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  an  external  membrane 
within  which  the  spiral  fibre  is  developed,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  direct  observation  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  settle 
that  point.  It  is  easy  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  membrane, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  whether  it  is  external  or 
internal  with  respect  to  the  fibre.  The  best  mode  of  examin- 
ation is  to  separate  a  vessel  entire  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue, 
which  may  be  done  by  boiling  the  subject,  and  then  tearing  it 
in  pieces  with  the  points  of  needles  or  any  delicate  sharp 
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instrument;  the  renl  structure  will  then  become  much  more 
apparent  than  if  the  vessel  be  viewed  in  .connection  with  the 
surrounding  tissue.  From  some  beautiful  preparations  of 
ibis  kind  by  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  it  appears  that 
the  membrane  is  external :  in  the  root  of  the  Hyacinth,  for 
example,  the  coils  of  the  spiral  vessel  touch  each  other, 
except  towards  its  extremities ;  there  they  gradually  separate, 
and  it  is  then  easy  to  see  that  the  spiral  fibre  does  not  project 
beyond  the  membrane,  but  is  bounded  externally  by  the  latter, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  membrane  were  internal : 
a  representation  of  such  a  vessel  is  given  at  Plate  II,  fig.  9. 
Another  argument  as  to  the  membrane  being  external  may  not 
unfairly  be  taken  from  the  manifest  analogy  that  a  spiral 
vessel  bears  to  that  form  of  cellular  tissue  ( p.  II .),  in  which  a 
spiral  fibre  is  generated  within  a  cellule  :  it  is  probable  that 
the  origin  of  the  fibre  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  that  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  membrane  is  also  the  same. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  fibre  is 
solid,  or  tubular,  or  fiat  like  a  strap  ;  and  Amici  has  even 
declared  his  belief  that  the  question  is  not  capable  of  solution 
with  such  optical  instruments  as  are  now  in  use.  When 
magnified  500  times  in  diameter,  a  fibre  appears  to  be 
transparent  in  the  middle,  and  more  or  less  opaque  at  the 
edges;  a  circumstance  which  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to 
(be  idea  that  it  is  a  strap  or  riband,  with  the  edges  either 
thickened,  according  to  M.  De  Candolle,  or  rolled  inwards 
according  to  Mirbel.  But  it  is  also  the  property  of  a  trans- 
parent cylinder  to  exhibit  this  appearance  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  examin- 
ing a  bit  of  a  thermometer  tube.  A  better  mode  of  judging 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  fibre  bends 
when  the  vessel  is  Battened.  If  it  were  a  flat  thread,  there 
would  be  no  convexity  at  the  angle  of  flexure,  but  the  external 
edge  of  the  bend  would  be  straight.  The  fibre,  however, 
always  maintains  its  roundness,  whatever  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure that  I  have  been  able  to  apply  to  it.  {Plate  II.  fig.  10.) 
This  I  think  conclusive  as  to  the  roundness  of  the  fibre;  but 
it  does  not  determine  the  question  of  its  being  tubular  or 
solid.  I  should  have  been  induced  to  think,  with  Dr.  Bischofi^ 
c  2 
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who  has  investigated  the  nature  of  spiral  vessels  with  singular 
skill  (De  vera  J'asontm  Plantarwn  spiralittm  Slntrtura  ii.  Func- 
tion! Commeritatio,  1829)  that  it  is  solid,  if  it  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertained  by  Hedwig  that,  when  coloured 
fluids  rise  in  spiral  vessels,  they  follow  the  direction  of  the 
spires.  This  fact  may,  however,  be  explained  upon  the  sup- 
position that  they  rise  in  the  channels  formed  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  cylindrical  fibres,  and  not  in  the  fibres  them- 
selves ;  in  which  case  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
fibres  are  really  solid. 

The  nature  of  the  termination  of  spiral  vessels  is  now 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  preparations  of  Mr.  Valentine, 
above  alluded  to,  and  by  some  observations  of  my  own. 
It  is  stated  by  Professor  Nees  von  Esenbcck,  in  his  Handbuch 
do-  Botanik,  published  in  1820,  that  they  terminate  in  a 
conical  manner;  and  in  182+  M,  Dutrochet  asserts,  that 
they  end  in  conical  spires,  the  point  of  which  becomes  very 
Bcute;  but  one  would  not  suppose,  judging  from  the  figure 
given  by  the  latler  writer,  that  he  had  seen  the  terminations 
very  clearly.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  statement 
of  Nees  von  Esenbeck  is  correct,  and  that  the  spiral  vessel 
generally  terminates  in  a  cone.  If  the  point  of  such  a  vessel  in 
the  Hyacinth  (Plate  II.  fig.  9.)  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  end  of  the  spiral  fibre  lies  just  within  the  acute 
point  of  tbe  vessel,  and  that  tiie  spires  become  gradually 
more  and  more  relaxed  as  they  approach  the  extremity,  as  if 
their  power  of  extension  gradually  diminished,  and  the  mem- 
brane acquired  its  pointed  figure  by  the  diminution  of  elasti- 
city and  extensibility  in  the  fibre.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
in  a  distinct  membrane  that  the  spiral  vessel  ends.  In  Ne- 
penthes the  fibres  terminate  in  a  blunt  cone,  in  which  no 
membrane  is  discoverable.    (Plate  II.  fig.  11.)  * 

•  A  lingular  change  occurs  in  the  appearance  of  the  spiral  vessels  of 
Nepenthes,  after  long  maceration  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  caustic  potash; 
the  extremities  cease  to  he  conical  and  spirally  fibrous,  but  become  little 
transparent  oblong  sacs,  in  which  the  spires  of  the  fibres  gradually  lust 
themselves.  This  alteration,  which  is  »  very  likely  cause  of  deception,  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  extremities  of  tlie  vessels  being  more  soluble  than  the 
oilier  part,  the  sac  being  the  confluent  dissolved  fibres.  This  is  in  some 
measure  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  disappearance  of  nil  trace  of  fibrci 
in  any  part  of  the  vessels,  under  tiic  influence  of  those  powerful  solvents. 
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A  spiral  vessel  is  formed  by  the  convolutions  either  of  a 
single  spire,  or  of  many.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called 
simple,  in  the  latter  compound*  The  simple  is  the  most  com- 
mon. (Plate  II.  fig.  9.)  Kieser  finds  from  two  to  nine  fibres 
in  the  Banana ;  M.  de  la  Chesnaye  as  many  as  twenty-two  in 
the  same  plant  There  are  four  in  Nepenthes.  ( Plate  1 1,  fig.  11.) 
In  general,  compound  spiral  vessels  are  thought  to  be  almost 
confined  to  Monocotyledonous  plants,  where  they  are  very 
common  in  certain  families,  especially  Marantacete,  Scitami- 
neae,  and  Musacece ;  but  their  existence  in  Nepenthes,  and, 
according  to  Rudolphi,  in  Heracleum  speciosum,  renders  it 
probable  that  future  observations  will  show  them  to  be  not 
uncommon  among  Dicotyledons  also. 

In  Conifer®  the  spiral  vessels  have  in  some  cases  their 
spires  very  remote,  and  even  have  glands  u|x>n  their  mem- 
brane between  the  spires.     (Plate  II.  fig.  6.) 

In  size,  spiral  vessels,  like  other  kinds  of  tissue,  are  vari- 
able ;  they  are  generally  very  small  in  the  petals  and  filaments. 
Mirbel  states  them  to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  the  288th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  Hedwig  finds  them,  in  some  cases,  not 
exceeding  the  3000th ;  a  very  common  size  is  the  1000th. 

An  irritability  of  a  curious  kind  has  been  noticed  by  Mai- 
pighi  in  the  fibre  of  a  spiral  vessel.  He  says  (Anat.  p.  S.) 
that  in  herbaceous  plants  and  some  trees,  especially  in  the 
winter,  a  beautiful  sight  may  be  observed,  by  tearing  gently 
asunder  a  portion  of  a  branch  or  stem  still  green,  so  as  to 
separate  the  coils  of  the  spires.  The  fibre  will  be  found  to 
have  a  peristaltic  motion  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time. 
An  appearance  of  the  same  nature  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Don  in  the  bark  of  Urtica  nivea.  These  observations 
are,  however,  not  conformable  to  the  experience  of  others. 
M.  De  Candolle  is  of  opinion  that  the  motion  seen  by  Mai- 
pighi  is  due  to  a  hygroscopic  quality  combined  with  elasticity; 
and  as  spiral  vessels  do  not  exist  in  the  bark  of  Urtica  nivea, 
it  seems  that  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Don's  remark. 

The  situation  of  spiral  vessels  is  in  that  part  of  the  axis  of 
the  stem  surrounding  the  pith,  and  called  the  medullary  sheath, 
and  also  in  every  part  the  tissue  of  which  originates  from 
it ;  such  as  the  veins  of  leaves,  and  petals ;  and  of  all  other 
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modifications  of  leaves.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are 
never  found  either  in  the  bark,  the  wood,  or  the  root ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  generally  true.  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this:  Mirbel  and  Amici  have  noticed  their  existence  in 
roots;  and  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Griffiths  have  both  ex- 
tracted them  from  the  root  of  the  Hyacinth ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  hitherto  seen  in  the  roots  of  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  their  existence  in 
bark,  except  in  Nepenthes,  where  they  are  found  in  prodigious 
quantities,  not  only  between  the  alburnum  and  the  liber,  em- 
bedded in  cellular  tissue,  as  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Valentine,  but  also  sparingly  both  in  the  bark  and  wood. 
They  have  been  described  by  myself  as  forming  part  of  the 
testa  of  the  se$d  of  Collomia,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  described 
them  as  existing  abundantly  in  that  of  Casuarina.  In  the 
former  case,  the  tissue  was  rather  the  fibro-cellular,  as  has 
been  already  explained  (p.  11.);  in  the  latter,  they  are  appa- 
rently of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  cellular-fibrous 
and  the  vascular;  agreeing  with  the  former  in  size,  situation, 
and  general  appearance,  but  differing  in  being  capable  of  un- 
rolling. In  the  stem  of  Monocotyledonous  plants,  spiral 
vessels  occur  in  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  that  lie  among  its 
cellular  substance ;  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants  of  this  de- 
scription they  are  found  in  such  abundance,  that,  according  to 
M.  de  la  Chesnaye,  as  quoted  by  De  Candolle,  they  are  col- 
lected in  handfuls  in  some  islands  of  the  West  Indies  for 
Amadou.  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  about  a  drachm 
and  a  half  is  yielded  by  every  plantain,  and  that  the  fibres  may 
be  employed  either  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  down,  or 
may  be  spun  into  thread.  In  Coniferous  plants  they  are  few  and 
very  small,  and  in  Flowerless  plants  they  are  for  the  most  part 
altogether  absent ;  the  only  exceptions  being  in  Ferns  and 
Lycopodiaceee,  orders  occupying  a  sort  of  middle  place  be- 
tween flowering  and  flowerless  plants :  in  these  they  no  doubt 
exist.  My  friend  Mr.  Griffiths  has  succeeded  in  unrolling 
them  in  the  young  shoots  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  spiral  vessels  terminate  in  those 
little  openings  of  the  cuticle  called  stomata ;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  foundation  for  this  opinion. 
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Dircrs  l/tg.8,9,  10,  1],I2.)  ( Fatases  trachccs,  Fr.;  Saft- 
rohren,  Germ  ;  Tubes  corptaadi/eres  of  Dut rochet,  f.ywp/uc- 
ducts,  or  Sap-vesseh  of  Grew  and  others;  Vaisseaux  lymjiha- 
ti<ptet  of  De  Candolle,  VaitMHU  pncwnatiqws  of  others  ;)  are 
membranous  tubes,  with  conical  or  rounded  extremities;  their 
sides  being  marked  with  transverse  lines,  or  rings,  or  bars,  or 
Jots  arranged  spirally,  and  being  incapable  of  unrolling. 

In  some  state*  ifctfe  approach  so  nearly  to  the  spiral  vessel, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  being  a  mere  modification 
of  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  annular  duct  (Plate  II.  fig.  IS.); 
but  in  other  states,  as  in  the  doited  duct,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  transition  from  the  one  form  to  the  other.  Some 
writers  confound  all  the  forms  under  the  common  name  of 
spiral  fWaeh,  but  il  is  more  convenient  to  consider  them  as 
.  not  only  because  of  their  peculiar  appearances,  but 
because  they  occupy  a  elation  in  plants  in  which  true  spiral 
■re  not  found;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  their 
functions  are  different. 

All  the  forms  of  the  duct  seem  reducible  to  the  following 
varieties :  — 

l.TacAwWar  (.//),'.  II.,  and  Plate  IL  fig.  13.).  These  are  well 
described  by  Biacbcffaa  being  formed  of  fibrous  rings,  placed 
at  uncertain  intervals  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  they,  like 
spiral  vessels,  are  formed  of  a  spiral  thread,  but  it  is  broken 
at  every  coil,  so  as  to  separate  into  a  number  of  distinct 
rings.  These  rings  are  included  within  a  membranous  tube, 
by  which  they  are  held  together.  When  the  rings  are  distant 
from  each  other  (Plate  II.  fig.  I.  l>),  the  duct  has  a  very 
peculiar  appearance ;  when  the  rings  are  packed  together,  so 
as  to  touch  each  other  (Plate  II.  fig.  18.),  the  external 
appearance  is  exactly  that  of  a  spiral  vessel,  from  which  they 
are  known  by  being  incapable  of  unrolling.  Both  these 
forms  are  common  in  the  soft  parts  of  plants,  particularly  in 
the  root,  and  also  in  Ferns  and  I.ycopodiucem  among  flower- 
IcM  plant'. 

2.  The  Reticulated  (fig.  10. 12.,  aid  Plate  II.  fig.  13.  a.).  In 
these  the  spiral  fibre,  instead  of  separating  into  a  number  of 
distinct  rings,  is  continuous  in  some  places,  anastomoses  in 
others,  so  as   to  form   a  sort  of  netted  appearance,  or  even 
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breaks  into  short  lengths,  which,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
membrane,  give  the  vessel  the  appearance  of  having  transverse 
bars.  It  is  these  appearances  that  have  given  rise  to  the 
notion  of  cracked,  or  pierced  ducts  {fig.  10.)  existing  in  plants; 
the  membrane  between  the  spires,  or  bars,  having  been  mis- 
taken for  pores  ;  hence  the  term  vaissvaujendu,  used  by  Mirbel 
and  others.  Vessels  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  stem  of  some 
herbaceous  plants;  as,  for  example,  the  Impntiens  Balsamina, 
in  which  they  may  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  states. 

S-  The  Dotted  {fig.  9.).  Ducts  of  this  kind  are  tubes  having 
their  sides  marked  with  numerous  dots,  arranged  in  a  more  or 
less  spiral  manner,  and  being  divided  internally  by  transverse 
partitions.  Usually,  in  addition  to  the  dots,  there  is  distinctly 
visible  an  oblique  or  annular  transparent  line  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vessel.  (Plate  II.  fig.  15.  17.)  Hence  Kieser  con- 
sidered them  as  spiral  vessels,  the  spires  of  which,  when 
old,  elongate,  and  become  connected  by  a  dotted  membrane. 
Bischoff,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  dots  to  be  caused  by 
the  separation  of  a  spiral  fibre  into  extremely  minute  portions ; 
and  he  gives  a  figure  (Plate  II.  fig  16.)  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  considers  this  change  to  occur. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  dotted  duct  is  really  an  en- 
tirely distinct  kind  of  vessel,  or  at  least  a  modification  of 
cellular  rather  than  of  vascular  tissue,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
Du  Petit  Thouars  {Ann.  des  Sciences,  vol.  xxi.  p.  224.);  for 
the  following  reasons:  —  If  it  were  such  a  modification  of  the 
spiral  vessel  as  Kieser  supposes,  it  would  have  none  of  those 
internal  septa  by  which  it  is  particularly  known.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  theory  of  Bischoff|  which  is  also  im- 
perfect, in  not  accounting  for  the  nature  of  the  transverse 
transparent  lines  that  mark  the  sides  of  dotted  ducts. 
Besides,  the  dotted  ducts  always  terminate  abruptly,  not  in 
acute  cones,  as  has  been  seen  by  myself,  and  well  represented 
by  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his  excellent  illustrations  of  the  anatomy 
of  Phytocrene  (Plate  II.  fig.  19.  20.),  and  they  readily  separate 
at  the  septa;  none  of  which  properties  are  those  of  a  spiral 
vessel.  That  the  partitions  above  alluded  to  really  exist,  as 
has  been  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Dutrochet,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,   notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the  fact  by  Link  and 
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others.  They  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  ducts 
of  the  Cane,  the  Bamboo,  and  many  other  plants. 

While,  therefore,  I  conform  to  the  general  practice  of 
classing  this  kind  of  duct  among  vascular  tissue,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
cylindrical  cells,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  oblong 
granules,  arranged  with  their  principal  axis  across  the  tube, 
aud  the  united  ends  of  which  cause  the  partitions  discover- 
able upon  a.  longitudinal  section.  It  is  these  partitions  that 
cause  externally  the  appearance  of  transverse  transparent 
lines. 

Dotted  ducts  are  the  largest  of  all  kinds  of  tissue.  The 
holes  which  are  so  evident  to  the  nuked  eye,  in  a  transverse 
section  of  the  oak  or  the  vine,  are  the  mouths  of  doited  ducts; 
and  the  large  openings  in  the  ends  of  the  woody  bundles  of 
M onocotvledonous  stems,  as  in  the  Cane,  are  also  almost  always 
caused  by  the  section  of  a  dotted  duct.  The  stem  of  Arutido 
Donax,  or  of  any  large  grass,  is  an  excellent  subject  for 
seeking  them  in ;  they  can  be  readily  extracted  from  it  when 
boiled. 

Vascular  tissue  always  consists  of  lubes  ihatareunbranched. 
Tliey  have  been  represented  by  Mirbel  as  ramifying  in  some 
cases ;  but  this  opinion  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  imperfect 
observation.  When  forming  a  series  of  vessels,  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  overly  each  other,  as  represented  in  Plate  II. 
fig.  18. 

Some  anatomists  have  added  to  the  varieties  above  enumer- 
ated, what  they  cull  moniliform,  or  necklace-shaped,  or  stran- 
gulated vessels  (Jig.  8.)  (vaisseauj-  en  chapelet  or  elranglcs,  vasa 
monitiformia,  corpusad"  vermiformia).  These  are  rightly  de- 
termined by  Bischoff  to  be  mere  accidental  forms,  caused  by 
their  irregular  compression,  when  growing  in  knots  or  parts 
that  are  subject  to  an  interrupted  kind  of  developement.  They 
may  be  found  figured  in  Mirbel's  Elemfiis,  tab.  x.  fig.  15.; 
sod  in  Kieser,  fig.  50.  and  57. 
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Sect.  IV,     Of  spurious  elementary  Organs ;  such  as  Air  Celts, 
Receptacles  of  Secretion,  Glands,  fyc.  fyc. 

The  kinds  of  tissue  now  enumerated  are  all  that  have  as 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  fabric  of  a  vegetable.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  internal  parts,  which  although  not 
elementary,  being  themselves  made  up  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  of  tissue  already  described,  nevertheless  have 
either  been  sometimes  considered  as  elementary,  or  at  least 
are  not  referable  to  the  appendages  of  the  axis,  and  can  be 
treated  of  more  conveniently  in  this  place  than  elsewhere. 
These  are,  1.  Intercellular  passages ;  2.  Receptacles  of  secre- 
tion ;  3.  Air  cells ;  4.  Raphides. 

1.  Of  Intercellular  Passages. 

As  the  elementary  organs  are  all  modifications  of  either  the 
spherical  or  cylindrical  figure,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that 
when  they  are  pressed  together,  spaces  between  them  will 
remain,  which  will  be  more  or  less  considerable  in  proportion 
as  the  tissue  departs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the 
cylindrical  or  spherical  form.  When  the  pressure  has  been 
very  uniform,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tissue  of  the  cuticle,  and  in 
many  states  of  cellular  substance,  no  spaces  will  exist.  When 
they  do  exist,  they  are  called  Intercellular  passages  (meatus  or 
ductus  intercellulares,  canaux  entrecellulaires).  They  neces- 
sarily follow  the  course  of  the  tissue,  being  horizontal,  ver- 
tical, or  oblique,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  angles  of 
the  tissue  by  which  they  are  formed.  Their  size  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tissue,  and  the  quantity  of  sap. 
In  plants  of  a  dry  character,  they  are  frequently  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  discoverable ;  while  in  succulent  plants  they  are 
so  large  as  to  approach  the  size  of  cellules,  as  in  the  stem 
of  Tropaeolum  majus.  (Plate  II.  fig.  14.)  They  are  con- 
tinually filled  with  fluid,  so  long  as  the  part  of  the  plant  in 
which  they  are  situated  performs  its  vital  functions,  and  only 
become  dry  when  it  has  ceased  to  live,  as  in  dry  pith. 
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2.  Of  Receptacles  of  Secretion. 
But  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  simple  intercellular  pas- 
sages are  dilated  extremely  by  the  secretions  they  receive) 
and  either  increase  unusually  in  size,  or  rupture  the  coats  of 
the  neighbouring  tissue;  by  which  means  cavities  are  formed 
replete  with  what  ts  called  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  sap  altered  to  the  state  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  particular  species  of  tree  producing  it.  Cavities  of  this 
nature  are  often  called  vasa  propria;  they  are  the  rcceptacula 
aicci  of  Link ;  the  vaisseatur  propres  of  Kieser  and  De  Can- 
dolle ;  and  the  reservoirs  du  sue  propre  of  the  last  author. 
To  this  class  also  are  to  be  referred  the  turpentine  vessels,  and 
the  milk  vessels  of  Grew  j  the  reservoirs  accidentds  of  M.  De 
Candolle;  and  also  the  reservoirs  en  arcum  of  the  latter,  which 
latter  are  the  clavate  vessels  filled  with  oily  fluid  that  are 
found  in  the  coat  of  the  fruit  of  Umbel  I  i  fern?,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  vitl<e.  Although  the  receptacles  of  secretion 
have  no  proper  coat,  yet  they  are  so  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue,  that  a  lining  or  wall  is  formed,  of  perfect  regularity  and 
symmetry.  The  tissue  of  this  lining  is  generally  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  figure  the  receptacles 
are  extremely  variable,  most  commonly  round,  as  in  the 
leases  of  the  Orange  and  of  all  Myrtaceie,  where  they  are 
called  cryjita,  or  glandulie  impress^,  or  reservoirs  vesicidaires,  or 
glandrs  vesiadaires,  or  receptacles  iif  oil.  In  the  Pistacia  Te- 
rebiutlius  the  receptacles  are  tubular  (  m  Conifera;  they  are 
rery  irregular  in  figure,  and  even  position,  chiefly  forming 
large  hollow  cylindrical  spaces  in  the  bark.  Those  in  the 
rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon  are  little  oblong  or  spherical 
cy-ts;  ihi-ir  construction,  which  is  very  easily  examined, 
gives  an  accurate  idea  of  that  of  all  the  rest.  (Piute  II. 
fig.  81.) 

3.  Of  Air  Cells. 

Besides  the  common  intercellular  passages,  and  the  recep- 
tacles now  described,  there  is  another  and  a  very  remarkable 
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sort  of  cavity  among  the  tissue  of  plants.  This  is  the  air 
cell ;  the  lacuna  of  Link,  the  reservoir  tfair  and  cellule  d*air  of 
Kieser,  and  the  luftbehalter  of  the  Germans.  Like  the  re- 
ceptacles of  secretion,  the  air  cells  are  built  up  of  tissue,  but 
have  no  proper  membrane  of  their  own ;  and  this  sometimes 
takes  place  with  a  truly  wonderful  degree  of  uniformity  and 
beauty.  Each  cell  is  often  constructed  so  exactly  like  its 
neighbour,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  always  as  mere 
accidental  distensions  of  the  tissue ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are, 
in  those  plants  to  the  existence  of  which  they  are  necessary, 
evidently  formed  upon  a  plan  which  is  uniform  in  the  species, 
and  which  has  been  wisely  contrived  by  Providence  in  that 
manner  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  destined. 

They  differ  from  receptacles  of  secretion  in  containing 
air  only,  and  not  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant;  a  peculiarity 
which  is  provided  for  by  a  curious  contrivance  of  Nature. 
In  receptacles,  the  orifices  of  the  intercellular  passages  through 
which  the  fluid  that  is  to  be  deposited  drains,  are  all  open ; 
but,  to  prevent  any  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  air  cells,  the 
orifices  of  all  the  intercellular  passages  that  would  otherwise 
open  into  them  are  closed  up. 

Air  cells  are  very  variable  in  size,  figure,  and  arrangement. 
In  the  stems  of  fistular  plants,  as  Allium,  they  from  a  cavity 
from  the  base  to  the  summit;  in  the  stem  of  the  Rush 
(Juncus  articulatus),  they  consist  of  a  number  of  tubular  ca- 
vities placed  one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  mem- 
branous partitions  composed  of  a  combination  of  minute 
cellules ;  in  some  aquatic  plants  they  are  very  small,  as  in 
Butomus  umbellatus.  In  form  they  are  either  cylindrical, 
or  they  assume  the  figure  of  the  cellules  by  which  they  are 
formed,  as  in  Limnocharis  Plumieri  (Plate  III.  fig.  1.  and  2.), 
in  which  the  structure  of  the  air  cells  and  their  coats  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  microscopical  objects. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  air  cells,  when  they  are  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  plant,  is  smooth  and  uniform  ;  but  in  grasses, 
umbelliferous  plants,  and  others  where  they  are  not  essential, 
they  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  stem  being 
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more  rapid  than  ihe  formation  of  the  air  cells ;  so  that  the 
tissue  is  torn  asunder  into  cavities  of  an  irregular  figure  and 
surface.  Kieser  wns  the  first  to  observe  that  in  many  plants 
in  which  the  air  cells  of  the  stem  are  regularly  separated 
by  partitions,  the  intercellulary  passages  of  the  cellules  form- 
ing the  partitions  are  sometimes  left  open,  so  that  a  free 
communication  is  maintained  between  all  the  tiers  of  air  cells. 
(Plate  II.  fig.  2.) 


+.  Of  Hophides 


Among  the  tissue,  and  particularly  in  the  intercellular 
passages  of  Monocotyledonous  plants,  are  found  certain 
needle-shaped  transparent  bodies,  lying  either  singly  or  in 
bundles,  and  called  raphiiles.  They  were  first  discovered  by 
Ruin,  who  found  them  in  the  milky  juice  of  Euphorbia;; 
afterwards  they  were  met  with  by  M.  Jurine,  in  the  leaves  of 
Leucojum  vernum,  and  elsewhere;  and  they  are  now  well 
known  to  all  vegetable  anatomists.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  discoverers  considered  them  a  kind  of  special  organ ; 
but  they  have  subsequently  been  recognised  to  be  crystals  of 
extreme  minuteness,  and,  according  to  M.  Raspail,  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  If  a  common  Hyacinth  is  wounded,  a  considerable 
discharge  of  fluid  lakes  place)  and  in  this  myriads  of  rap  hides 
are  found  floating:  or  if  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf  of  Mirabilis 
Jalapa  is  lifted  up,  little  whitish  spots  are  observable,  which 
are  composed  of  them ;  all  these  are  acicular  in  form,  whence 
their  name.  But  in  the  Cactus  peruvianus  they  are,  according 
to  M.  Turpin,  found  in  the  inside  of  the  vesicles  of  cellular 
tissue,  and,  instead  of  being  needle-shaped,  have  the  form  of 
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extremely  minute  conglomerated  crystals,  which  are  rectangular 
prisms  with  tetraedral  summits,  some  with  a  square,  others 
with  an  oblong  base.  Crystals  of  a  similar  figure  have  been 
remarked  by  the  same  observer  in  Rheum  palmatum ;  and 
their  presence,  according  to  him,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
samples  really  from  China  and  Turkey,  from  those  produced 
in  Europe.  The  former  abound  in  these  crystals,  the  latter 
have  hardly  any. 

In  the  above  figure,  15  represents  the  raphides  of  Aloe 
verrucosa  (from  Kieser);  14,  those  of  Cactus  peruvianus ;  13, 
those  of  Rheum  palmatum :  the  two  latter  from  Turpin. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Having  now  explained  the  more  important  circumstances 
connected  with  modifications  in  the  elementary  organs  of 
vegetation,  the  next  subject  of  enquiry  will  be  the  manner  in 
which  iliey  are  combined  into  those  masses  which  constitute 
the  external  or  compound  organs,  or  in  other  words  the  parts 
that  present  themselves  to  us  under  the  form  of  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  that  constitute  the  apparatus 
through  which  all  the  actions  of  vegetable  life  are  performed. 
In  doing  ibis,  I  shall  limit  myself  in  the  first  place  to  Flower- 
ing Plants  [Introduction  to  the  Nation!  System,  p.  1-);  reserv- 
ing for  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter  the  explanation 
of  some  of  the  compound  organs  of  Flowerless  plants  [Ibid. 
p.  307-)i  which  differ  so  much  in  structure  from  all  others,  as 
to  require  in  most  cases  a  special  and  distinct  notice. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Cuticle  and  its  Appendages. 
1.  Of  the  Cuticle. 
Vegetables,  like  animals,  are  covered  externally  by  a  thin 
membrane  or  cuticle,  which  usually  adheres  firmly  to  the 
cellular  substance  beneath  it.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears 
like  a  transparent  homogeneous  pellicle,  but  under  the  mi- 
croscope it  is  found  to  be  traversed  in  various  directions  by 
lines,  which,  by  constantly  anastomosing,  give  it  a  reticulated 
character.  In  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  plants,  consisting 
entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  il  is  not  distinguishable,  but  in  all 
others  it  is  to  be  found  upon  every  part,  except  the  stigma 
and  the  spongioles  of  the  roots.  Its  usual  character  is  that 
of  a  delicate  membrane,  but  in  some  plants  it  is  so  hard  as 
almost  to  resist  the  blade  of  a  knife,  as  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  of 
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certain  Orchideous  plants.  The  most  usual  form  of  the 
reticulations  is  the  hexagonal  (Plate  III.  fig.  11.) :  sometimes 
they  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  figure ;  often  prismatical ; 
and  not  unfrequently  bounded  by  sinuous  lines,  so  irregular 
in  their  direction  as  to  give  the  meshes  no  determinate  figure 

(fig.  5.). 

Botanists  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
cuticle;  while  the  greater  number  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  an  external  layer  of  cellular  tissue  in  a  dry  and 
compressed  state;  others,  among  whom  are  included  both 
Kieser  and  Amici,  consider  it  a  membrane  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
transversed  by  veins,  or  vasa  lymphatica. 

By  the  latter  it  is  contended,  that  the  sinuous  direction  of 
the  lines  in  many  cuticles  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
any  thing  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  cellular  tissue;  that 
when  it  is  once  removed,  the  subjacent  tissue  dies,  and  does 
not  become  cuticle  in  its  turn,  and  that  it  may  often  be  torn 
up  readily  without  laceration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  reticulations  of 
the  cuticle  are  mostly  of  some  figure  analogous  to  that  of 
cellular  tissue,  and  that  the  sinuous  meshes  themselves  are 
not  so  different  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  mem- 
brane formed  of  adhering  cellules.  We  are  accustomed  to 
see  so  much  variety  in  the  mere  form  of  all  parts  of  plants, 
that  an  anomalous  configuration  in  cellular  tissue  should  not 
surpris.e  us.  The  lines,  or  supposed  vasa  lymphatica,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  united  sides  of  the  cellules,  and  are 
altogether  the  same  as  are  presented  to  the  eye  by  any  section 
of  a  mass  of  cellular  substance.  It  is  certain  that  the  cuticle 
cannot  be  removed  without  lacerating  the  subjacent  tissue, 
with  however  much  facility  it  may  be  sometimes  separable: 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  Box,  for  instance,  there 
has  plainly  been  some  tearing  of  the  tissue,  before  the  cuticle 
acquired  the  loose  state  in  which  it  is  finally  found.  If  the 
subjacent  epidermis  never  becomes  cuticle  when  the  latter  is 
removed,  this  is  no  reason  why  the  cuticle  itself  should  not  be 
composed  of  cellular  tissue;  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  vegetable 
physiology,  that  a  part  once  fvlly  formed  is  incapable  of  any 
subsequent  change.     Thus,  pith  never  alters  its  dimensions, 
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after  the  medullary  sheath  that  encloses  it  has  been  once 
completed,  and  a  zone  of  wood  never  contracts  or  expands 
after  it  has  been  deposited  :  new  matter  may  be  added  to 
any  part,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  tissue,  once  fixed,  re- 
mains unchangeable. 

The  principal  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  cuticle  being 
compressed  cellular  tissue,  is,  that  in  the  cuticle  of  many 
plants  the  cellular  state  is  distinctly  visible  upon  a  section 
(Hate  I.  fig.  2.  a);  that  it  even  consists  occasionally  of  several 
layers  of  cellules,  as  in  many  epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  tribe; 
and  that,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Nature  is  as  uni- 
form in  the  plan  upon  which  cuticle  is  constructed  as  in  all 
her  other  works,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cellular  structure 
is  less  distinctly  visible,  we  are  nevertheless  '  istified  by  sound 
philosophy  in  recognising  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  highly  unphilosopbical  to  suppose  that  the  cuticle 
is  formed  in  some  plants  upon  one  plan,  and  in  others  upon 
a  totally  different  one.  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that 
separable  cuticle  may  often  be  traced  into  that  which,  being 
younger,  is  both  inseparable  and  undistinguishable  from  the 
other  cellular  substance  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  from 
which  it  possesses  no  organic  difference. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  occasionally 
present,  on  the  outside  of  the  cuticle,  a  transparent,  very  deli- 
cate membrane,  having  no  organic  structure,  as  far  as  can  be 
discovered  with  the  most  powerful  microscopes.  Something 
of  this  kind  has  been  noticed  by  M,  Adolphe  Brongniart  in 
the  Cabbage  leaf,  and  an  analogous  structure  has  been  re- 
marked by  Professor  Henslow  in  the.  Digitalis. 


2.  Of  Stomata. 

In  many  plants  the  cuticle  has  certain  openings  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  which  appear  connected  with  respiration, 
and  which  are  called  Stomata,    (Plate  III.  jiassim.) 

Stomata  [Pores  of  the  epidermis  ;  Pores  eorticaur,  aUongit, 
eraporatuirrs,  or  gratuil  pores  ;  Glatuls  car/ieales,  miliaircs,  or 
rpidennoidates  ,-  Glautitda  cutanea  ,-  Qefftiungen  ,■  Stomatia  ,-) 
■re  passages  through  the  cuticle,  having  the  appearance  of 
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areolae,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  slit  that  opens  or  closes 
according  to  circumstances,  and  lies  over  a  cavity  in  the  sub- 
jacent tissue. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  structure  of  plants  upon 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory  opinion 
than  these  stomata.    Malpighi,  and  Grew,  who  seems  first  to 
have    figured  them   (see  his  plate  xlviii.    fig.  4.),  call  them 
openings  or  apertures,  but  had  no  exact  idea  of  their  struc- 
ture.   Mirbel  also,  for  a  long  time,  considered  them  pores,  and 
figured  them  as  such  ;  admitting,  however,  that  he  suspected 
the  openings  to  be  an  optical  deception.      M.  De  Candolle 
entertains  no  doubt  of  their  being  passages  through  the  cu- 
ticle.    He  says  their  edge  has  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of 
oval  sphincter,  capable  of  opening  and  shutting.     The  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  this  sphincter  is  always  continuous  with 
those  which  constitute  the  network  of  the  cuticle  :  under  the 
latter,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  pore  and  the  edge  of 
the  sphincter,  are  often  found  molecules  of  adhesive  green 
matter  (Organogr.  i.  80.) ;  and  recently  M.  Adolphe  Brong- 
niart,  in  his  beautiful  figures  of  the  anatomy  of  leaves,  would 
seem  to  have  settled  the  question  beyond  all  dispute.  (Annates 
des  Sciences j  vol.  xxi.)     Nevertheless,    there   are   anatomists 
of  high  reputation  who  entertain  a  directly  opposite  opinion  ; 
denying  the  existence  of  passages,  and  considering  the  sto- 
mata rather  in  the  light  of  glands.      Nees   von  Esenbeck 
and  Link  deny  the  existence  of  any  perforation  in  the  sto- 
mata, and  consider  that  the  supposed  opening  is  a  space  more 
pellucid  than  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  that  what  seems  a 
closed  up  slit  is  the  thickened  border  of  the  space.     Link 
further  adds,  that  the  obscuration  of  the  centre  of  the  stomata 
is  caused   by  a  peculiar  secretion  of  matter,    as  is  plainly 
visible  in  Baryosma  serratum.    (Elementa,  p.  225.)     To  the 
views  of  these  writers  is  to  be  added  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Brown  (Suppl.  prim.  Prodr.  p.  1.),  who  describes  the  stomata 
as  glands  which  are  really  almost  always  imperforate,  with  a 
disk  formed  by  a  membrane  of  greater  or  less  opaqueness,  and 
even  occasionally  coloured ;  at  the  same  time  he  speaks  of 
this  disk  being,  perhaps,  sometimes  perforated. 

In  the  midst  of  such  conflicting  testimony,  an  observer 


rily  finds  much  difficulty  in  fixing  his  opinion.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  what  I  myself  have  seen,  without, 
however,  supposing  that  my  humble  authority  can  in  any 
degree  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  question.  In 
no  plants  are  slomata  larger  than  in  some  Monocotyledons  ; 
they  are,  therefore,  the  best  subjects  for  examination  for 
general  purposes.  In  Crinum  amabile  they  evidently  consist 
of  two  kidney-shaped  bodies  filled  with  green  matter,  lying 
upon  an  area  of  the  cuticle  smaller  than  those  that  surround 
it,  and  having  their  incurved  sides  next  each  other.  In  some, 
at  the  part  where  the  kidney-shaped  bodies  come  in  contact, 
there  is  an  elevated  ridge,  dark,  as  if  filled  with  air,  and 
having  its  principal  diameter  distinctly  divided  by  a  line. 
(Plate  III.  fig.  11.)  In  this  state  the  stoma  is  at  rest:  but 
in  others  the  kidnev-shaped  bodies  are  much  more  curved; 
their  sides  are  more  separated  from  each  other;  and  there  is 
no  elevated  ridge:  at  their  former  line  of  contact  there  is  an 
opening  so  distinct  and  wide  as  to  be  equal  to  half  the  diameter 
of  one  of  the  kidney-shaped  bodies;  this,  I  presume,  is  the 
stoma  open.  That  what  is  described  to  be  an  opening,  is 
really  so,  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  tests  :  — 
].  It  is  more  transparent  than  any  part  of  the  most  trans- 
parent portion  of  the  cuticle;  2.  It  admits  transmitted  light 
without  interruption;  as  is  seen  by  gradually  augmenting  the 
magnifying  power  by  which  it  is  viewed,  when  the  opening 
continues  transparent,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  of  light 
that  attends  the  use  of  very  high  powers  in  compound  mi- 
croscopes; and,  3.  None  of  those  aits  which  the  microscopic 
observer  knows  so  well  how  to  employ,  such  as  shifting, 
augmenting  or  decreasing  the  light,  interposing  moveable 
shadows  between  the  mirror  and  the  object,  and  the  like,  give 
the  least  indication  of  the  presence  of  any  membrane  across 
the  orifice  of  the  stoma.  I  therefore  conclude,  that,  in  the 
Crinum  amabile,  the  stomata  are  formed  by  two  elastic  reni- 
form  cellules,  lying  over  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  a.  con- 
tracted area  of  cuticle;  that  these  cellules,  when  expanded, 
meet,  and  press  powerfully  against  each  other,  like  two 
opposing  springs;  thus  causing  the  elevated  ridge-like  ap- 
pearance visible  in  the  axis  of  the  stoma  in  the  figure  above 
d  2 
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referred  to ;  and  that,  when  contracted,  they  curve  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  separating  from  each  other,  and  ceasing  to 
close  up  the  aperture  over  which  they  lie.  If  it  were  possible 
to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  this  description,  the 
structure  of  the  stoma  in  Crinum  amabile  might  be  safely 
taken  as  the  type  of  all  others;  for,  no  doubt,  they  are  all 
constructed  upon  a  similar  plan.  Without  actually  asserting 
so  much  as  this,  I  may  venture  to  state,  that,  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  observations  I  have  made  upon  this  subject,  I  have 
not  met  with  any  thing  that  has  led  me  to  doubt  the  uni- 
formity of  their  nature,  or  their  general  accordance  with  what 
is  found  in  Crinum  amabile,  whatever  that  may  be.  Or  at 
least,  the  only  difference  is  this,  tluU  while  the  two  cellules 
that  form  the  edges  of  the  aperture  are  distinctly  separated  at 
their  extremities  in  this  plant,  lliey  are  often  cou6uent  in 
others,  as  in  Caladium  esculentum.  (Plate  1 1 1,  fig.  9.)  Several 
varieties  are  represented  at  Plate  III.;  besides  which,  they 
have  been  noticed  by  Link  to  be  occasionally  quadrangular, 
as  in  Yucca  gloriosa  (Plate  III.  fig.  10.),  and  Agave  ameri- 
cana,  and  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  very  rarely  angular,  of  which, 
however,  no  instance  is  cited  by  that  botanist.  The  former 
case  is  one  in  which  the  quadrangular  figure  is  caused  by  the 
cellules  being  straight;  I  am  not  aware  if  Mr.  Brown  means 
the  same  thing. 

I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  lo  discover  the  mem- 
brane which  Mr.  Brown  describes  as  generally  overlying  the 
apertures;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  other  botanist  having  con- 
firmed that  observation. 

Stomata  are  not  found  in  Mosses,  Hepatictc,  Fungi,  Algte, 
or  Lichens  (see  bitrotiuction  lo  the  Natural  System);  in  no 
submersed  plants,  or  submersed  parts  of  amphibious  plants; 
it  is  also  said,  not  in  Monotropa  hypopithys,  Neotlia  nidus 
avis,  and  Cuscuta  europsea.  They  are  not  formed  in  the 
cuticle  of  plants  growing  in  darkness;  are  very  small  in 
trees  and  shrubs,  particularly  evergreens,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  such  as  have  coriaceous  leaves,  and  acrid  or  aromatic 
juices.  {Rudolph!,)  They  are  not  present  upon  roots,  or 
the  ribs  of  leaves.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  they  are 
found  upon  one  surface  of  a  leaf,  but  not  ou  another,  ami 
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generally  in  most  abundance  on  the  under  side.  In  suc- 
culent plants,  or  in  the  succulent  parts  of  other  plants,  they 
are  either  rare,  or  wholly  wanting.  They  may  be  generally 
seen  upon  the  calyx;  often  on  the  corolla;  and  rarely,  but 
sometimes,  upon  the  filaments,  anthers,  and  styles.  In  fruit, 
they  have  only  been  noticed  upon  such  as  are  membranous, 
and  never  upon  the  coat  of  the  seed ;  they  exist,  however, 
upon  the  surface  of  cotyledons. 

Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  the  uniformity  of  the  stoma ta,  in 
figure,  position,  and  size,  with  respect  to  the  meshes  of  the 
cuticle,  is  often  such  as  to  indicate  the  limits,  and  sometimes 
the  affinities,  of  genera,  and  of  their  natural  sections.  He 
has  shown,  with  his  usual  skill,  that  this  is  the  case  in  Pro- 
teacea?.  He  also  remarks,  that  on  the  microscopic  character 
of  the  equal  existence  of  stomata  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf 
depends  that  want  of  lustre  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
forests  of  New  Holland.  [Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr,  Society, 
LSI.) 

The  same  botanist  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two  glands,  or  cel- 
lules, of  which  a  itoma  is  composed,  are  each  analogous  to  the 
single  ccilules  found  occupying  the  inner  face  of  the  meshes 
of  the  cuticle.  (Plate  in.  fig.  9.)  See  the  Memoir  on  the 
Impregnation  of  Orchidcee.) 

The  surface  of  the  cuticle  is  either  perfectly  smooth,  or 
furnished  with  numerous  processes,  consisting  of  cellular  tissue 
in  different  states  of  combination,  which  may  be  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  hairs,  scales,  glands,  and  jiricktes.  All 
these  originate  either  directly  from  the  cuticle,  or  from  the 
cellular  substance  beneath  it ;  never  having  any  communication 
with  the  vascular  or  ligneous  system. 

In  Nepenthes  the  cuticle  in  the  inside  of  the  pitchers  is 
pierced  by  a  great  number  of  holes,  each  of  which  is  closed 
up  by  a  firm  thick  disk  of  small  cellular  tissue,  deep  brown  in 
colour,  and  connected  with  the  cavernous  parenchyma  of  the 
pitcher.      Besides  these,  Nepenthes  has  also  stomata. 

Ntriam  oleander  and  some  other  plants  have,  in  lieu  of 
stomata,  cavities  in  the  cuticle,  curiously  filled  up  or  protected 
bv  hairs.     (See  Annates  da  Sciences,  xxi.  43S.) 
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3.  Of  Hairs. 

These  C/%.16.)  are  minute, 
transparent,  filiform,  acute 
processes,  composed  of  cel- 
&•  lular  tissue  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, and  arranged  in  a  single  row.  They  are  found  occasion- 
ally upon  every  part  of  a  plant,  even  in  the  cavities  of  the 
and  stem,  as  in  Nymphaea  and  other  aquatic  plants.  In 
the  Cotton  Plant  (Gossypium  herbaceum,  &c)  they  form  the 
substance  which  envelopes  the  seeds,  and  is  wrought  into  linen; 
in  the  Cowhage  (Mucuna  urens  and  pruriens),  it  is  they  that 
produce  the  itching ;  and  in  the  Palm  tribe  they  are  the  long, 
entangled,  soft,  strangulated  filaments  that  are  used  for  Ama- 
dou. They  vary  extremely  in  length,  density,  rigidity,  and 
other  particulars ;  on  which  account  they  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names  :  — 

Down  or  Pubescence  (pubes,  adj.  pubescens)y  when  they  form 
a  short  soft  stratum,  which  only  partially  covers  the  cuticle,  as 
in  Geranium  molle. 

Hairiness  (fiirsuties,  adj.  hirsutus),  when  they  are  rather 
longer  and  more  rigid,  as  in  Galeopsis  Tetrahit. 

Pili  (pilus,  adj.  pilosus),  when  they  are  long,  soft,  and  erect, 
as  in  Daucus  Carota. 

Villus  (adj.  villosus),  when  they  are  very  long,  very  soft, 
erect,  and  straight,  as  in  Epilobium  hirsutum.  Crini  (adj. 
crinitus)  are  this  variety  in  excess. 

Velvet  (velumen,  adj.  velutinus),  when  they  are  short,  very 
dense  and  soft,  but  rather  rigid,  and  forming  a  surface  like 
velvet,  as  in  many  Lasiandras. 

Tomentum  (adj.  tomentosus),  when  they  are  entangled,  and 
close  pressed  to  the  stem,  as  in  Geranium  rotundifolium. 

Cilia:  (adj.  ciliatus\  when  long,  and  forming  a  fringe  to  a 
margin,  like  an  eyelash,  as  in  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

Bristles  (setce,  adj.  setosus\  when  short  and  stiff,  as  on  the 
stems  of  Echium. 

Stings  (stimuli,  adj.  stimtdans;  pili  subulati  of  De  Candolle), 
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when  stiff  and  pungent,  giving  out  an  acrid  juice  if  touched, 
as  in  (lie  Naile. 

Glandular  hairs  [pili  capitati),  when  they  are  tipped  with 
a  glandular  exudation,  as  in  Primula  sinensis.  These  must 
not  be  confounded  with  stalked  glands. 

Hooks  {hums,  unci,  rostrlla),  when  curved  hack  at  the  point, 
as  in  the  nuts  of  Myosotis  Lappula. 

Barbs  (g/oc/iis,  adj.  glocliidattts),  if  forked  at  the  apex,  both 
divisions  of  the  fork  being  booked,  as  in  the  nuts  of  the  same 

ptmfc 

Hairs  also  give  the  following  names  to  the  surface  of  any 
thing:  — 

1.  Silky  (sericcus),  when  they  are  long,  very  fine,  and 
[iiiimil  closely  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sublucid  silky 
appearance:  ex.  Protea  argentea. 

2.  Arachnoid,  when  very  long,  and  loosely  entangled,  so  as 
to  resemble  cobweb  r  ex.  Calceolaria  arachnoidea. 

S.  Manicate,  when  interwoven  into  a  mass  that  can  be 
easily  separated  from  the  surface:  ex.  Cacalia  canescens, 
Bupleurum  giganteum. 

4.  Bearded  (barlnrtus),  when  the  hairs  are  long,  and  placed 
in  tufts:  t*.  the  lip  of  Chelone  barbatn. 

5.  Bough  (asprr),  when  the  surface  is  clothed  with  hairs, 
the  lower  joint  of  which  resembles  a  little  bulb,  and  the  upper 
a  short  rigid  bristle:  ex.  Borago  officinalis. 

Hairs  are  either  formed  of  a  single  cell  of  cellular  tissue 
(Plate  I.  fig.  8.  £),  or  of  several  placed  end  to  end  in  a  single 
series  (Plate  I.  fig.  a,  B-),  whence,  if  viewed  externally,  they 
have  die  appearance  of  being  divided  internally  by  transverse 
partitions-  They  are  sometimes  divided  into  two  or  three 
forks  at  the  extremity,  as  in  Alyssum,  some  species  of  Apnrgia, 
&c  Occasionally  they  emit  little  branches  along  their  whole 
length:  when  such  branches  are  very  short,  the  hairs  are  said 
to  be  toothed  or  tOOtftUted,  as  in  the  fruit  of  Torilis  Anlhris- 
cus  ;  when  they  are  something  longer,  the  hairs  are  called 
branched,  as  in  the  petioles  of  the  gooseberry  ;  if  longer  and 
finer  still,  the  term  vt  pinnate,  as  in  Hieracmm  Pilosella ;  if  the 
branches  are  themselves  pinnate,  as  in  Hieracium  undulatum, 
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the  hairs  are  then  said  to  be  plumose.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  little  branchlets  are  produced  on  one  side  only  of  a 
hair,  as  on  the  leaves  of  Siegesbeckia  orientalis,  in  which  case 
the  hair  is  called  onesided  (secundatus) ;  very  rarely  they  appear 
upon  the  articulations  of  the  hair,  which  in  that  case  is  called 
ganglioneous.  (Plate  I.  fig.  9.  Verbascum  Lychnitis) :  the  poils 
en  goupillon  of  De  Candolle  are  referable  to  this  form.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  many  other  modifications.  Hairs  are 
conical,  cylindrical,  or  moniliform,  thickened  slightly  at  the 
articulations  (tondose),  as  in  Lamium  album,  or  much  en- 
larged at  the  same  point  (nodulose),  as  in  the  calyx  of  Achy- 
ranthes  lappacea. 

Hairs  are  sometimes  said  to  be  juced  by  their  middle 
(Plate  I.  fig.  10.  c);  a  remarkable  structure,  common  to  many 
different  genera;  as  Capsella,  Malpighia,  Indigofera,  &c 
This  expression,  however,  like  many  others  commonly  used 
in  botany,  conveys  a  false  idea  of  the  real  structure  of  such 
hairs.  They  are  in  reality  formed  by  an  elevation  of  one  cel- 
lule of  the  cuticle  above  the  level  of  the  rest,  and  by  the 
developement  of  a  simple  hair  from  its  two  opposite  sides. 
Such  would  be  more  correctly  named  divaricating  hairs. 
When  the  central  cellule  has  an  unusual  size,  as  in  Malpighia, 
these  hairs  are  called  poils  en  navette  (pili  Malpighiacei)  by 
M.  De  Candolle ;  ,and  when  the  central  cellule  is  not  very 
apparent,  poils  en  fausse  navette  (pili  pseudo-Malpighiacei, 
biacuminati),  as  in  Indigofera,  Astragalus,  Asper,  &c.  In 
many  plants  the  hairs  grow  in  clusters,  as  in  Malvaceae,  and 
are  occasionally  united  at  their  base :  such  are  called  stellate, 
and  are  frequently  peculiar  to  certain  natural  orders.  ( Plate  I. 
fig.  10.  a.) 

All  these  varieties  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  hairs ;  viz.  the  Lymphatic  and  the  Secreting. 
Of  these,  lymphatic  hairs  consist  of  tissue  tapering  gradually 
from  the  base  to  the  apex ;  and  secreting,  of  cellules  visibly 
distended  either  at  the  apex  or  base  into  receptacles  of  fluid. 
Malpighiaceous  and  glandular  hairs,  stings,  and  those  which 
cause  asperity  on  the  surface  of  any  thing,  belong  to  the  latter; 
almost  all  the  other  varieties  to  the  former. 

When  hairs  arise  from  one  surface  only  of  any  of  the 
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appendages  of  the  axis,  it  is  almost  always  from  the  under 
surface;  but  the  seed  leaves  of  the  nettle,  and  the  common 
leaves  of  Passerina  hirsuta,  are  mentioned  by  M.  De  Candolle 
as  exceptions  to  this  rule:  certain  stales  of  Rosa  canina 
might  also  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  a  similar  phenomenon. 
When  a  portion  only  of  the  surface  of  any  thing  is  covered 
by  hairs,  that  portion  is  uniformly  the  ribs  or  veins.  According 
to  M.  De  Candolle,  hairs  are  not  found  either  upon  true  roots, 
except  at  the  moment  of  germination,  nor  upon  any  part  of 
the  stem  that  is  formed  under  ground,  nor  upon  any  parts 
that  grow  under  water. 

4.  Of  Scales. 

Scales  are  thin  flat  membranous  processes,  formed  of 
cellular  tissue  springing  from  the  cuticle.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  hairs  of  a  higher  order,  —  as  organs  of  the  same 
nature,  hut  more  developed  ;  for  they  differ  from  hairs  only  in 
their  degree  of  composition.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  Scales 
properly  so  called,  and  Ilamenta.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  scales  of  this  description  with  scales  of  the  stem,  to 
be  described  hereafter :  those  now  under  consideration  being 
mere  processes  of  the  cuticle ;  those  to  be  noticed  hereafter 
being  peculiar  modifications  of  leaves. 

Scales,  properly  so  called,  are  the  small,  roundish,  flattened 
particles  which  give  a  leprous  appearance  to  the  surface  of 
certain  plants,  as  the  Elscagnus  and  the  Ananassa.  (Plate  I. 
fig.  10.  ft.)  They  consist  of  a  thin  transparent  membrane, 
attached  by  its  middle,  and,  owing  to  the  imperfect  union 
towards  its  circumference,  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  it  is 
composed,  having  a  lacerated  irregular  margin.  A  scale  of 
ihi*  nature  is  called  in  Latin  composition  lepis,  and  a  surface 
covered  by  such  scales  lepidettu,  and  not  squamosus,  which  is 
only  applied  to  a  surface  covered  with  the  rudiments  of  leaves. 
Scales  are  the  poilt  en  Caisson  (jn'li  scutati)  of  I)e  Candolle. 

liamenta  \VagineUa)  are  thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales, 
appearing  sometimes  in  great  abundance  upon  young  shoots. 
They  are  particularly  numerous,  and  highly  developed, 
upon  the  petioles  and  the  backs  of  the  leaves  of  Ferns, 
They  consist  of  cellular  tissue  alone,  without  any  vascular 
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bundles,  and  are  known  from  leaves  not  only  by  their  anato- 
mical structure,  but  also  by  their  irregular  position,  and  by  the 
absence  of  buds  from  their  axillae.  The  student  must  particu- 
larly remark  this,  or  he  will  confound  with  them  leaves  having 
a  ramentaceous  appearance,  such  as  are  produced  upon  the 
young  shoots  of  Pinus.  Link  remarks,  that  they  are  very 
similar  in  structure  to  the  leaves  of  mosses.  The  term  striga 
has  occasionally  been  applied  *to  them  {Dec.  Theor.  Ettm. 
ed.  2.  376.  Link,  Elem,  240.) ;  but  that  word  was  employed 
by  Linnaeus  to  designate  any  stiff  bristle-like  process,  as  the 
spines  of  the  Cactus,  the  divaricating  hairs  of  Malpighia,  and 
the  stiff  stellated  hairs  of  Hibiscus.  So  vague  an  application 
of  the  term  is  very  properly  avoided  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  substantive  is  rejected  from  modern  glossology ;  the  ad- 
jective term  strigose  is,  however,  occasionally  still  employed 
to  express  a  surface  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

5.   Of  Glands. 

Glands  are  elevated  spaces  in  the  stratum  of  parenchyma 
lying  immediately  below  the  cuticle,  in  which  they  cause  pro- 
jections.    They  are  of  several  kinds. 

Stalked  glands  are  elevated  on  a  stalk  which  is  either  sim- 
ple or  branched :  they  secrete  some  peculiar  matter  at  their 
extremities,  and  are  often  confounded  with  the  glandular 
hairs  above  described,  from  which  they  have  been  well  dis- 
tinguished by  Link.  According  to  that  botanist,  they  are 
either  simple  or  compound ;  the  former  consisting  of  a  single 
cell,  and  placed  upon  a  hair  acting  as  a  simple  conduit,  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  divisions;  the  latter  consisting  of 
several  cells,  and  seated  upon  a  stalk  containing  several  con- 
duits, formed  by  rows  of  cellular  tissue.  They  are  common 
upon  the  rose  and  the  bramble,  in  which  they  become  very 
rigid,  and  assume  the  nature  of  aculei.  For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  latter,  they  have  been  called  setce 
by  Woods  and  myself,  but  improperly ;  they  are  also  the 
aiguillom  of  the  French.  In  Hypericum  they  abound  on  the 
calyx  and  corolla  of  some  species,  but  do  not  give  out  any 
exudation  ;  they  contain,  however,  a  deep  red  juice  within 
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their  cells.  In  some  Jatrophas  they  nre  much  branched;  in 
many  Diosmese  they  form  a  curious  humid  appendage  at  the 
apex  of  the  stamens. 

Seaite  glands  are  produced  upon  various  parts,  and  are 
CKtmaielj  variable  in  figure.  In  Cassias,  they  are  seated 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  petiole,  and  are  usually  cylin- 
drical or  conical ;  in  Cruciferous  plants  they  are  little  roundish 
shining  bodies,  arising  from  just  below  the  base  of  the  ova- 
rium ;  in  the  leafless  Acacias,  they  nre  a  little  depressed,  with 
a  thickened  rim,  and  placed  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  phyllo- 
dium  ;  they  are  little  kidney-shaped  bodies  upon  the  petiole 
of  the  Peach  and  other  drupaceous  plants;  and  they  assume 
many  more  appearances. 

I',  mica,  or  warts,  are  roundish  excrescences,  formed  of 
cellular  tissue  filled  with  opaque  matter,  and  are  situated 
upon  various  parts.  They  are  common  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Aloe,  where  they  are  very  large;  upon  the 
stem,  as  in  Euotiymus  verrucosus;  upon  the  petiole,  as  in 
l'a>siflors;  they  are  also  found  upon  the  calyx,  as  in  some 
species  of  Campanula,  and  at  the  serratures  of  the  leaves, 
when  they  are  considered  by  M.  Roper  {De  Ftoribus  Btrf- 
saminearum,  p.  1.5.)  to  be  abortive  ovula.  They  also  appear 
upon  the  pericarpium  and  the  testa  of  the  seed;  in  the  latter 
case  ihey  are  called  fpongioltc  scminales  by  De  Candolle. 
They  are  round,  oblong,  or  reniform,  and  occasionally  cupu- 
latc,  when  they  receive  the  name  of  glandes  i  godct  {glan- 
dul<t  urceotares)  from  some  French  writers.  Verruca?  are  the 
glandts  ctllttlairei  of  Mirbel ;  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
widi  the  glandes  vasculaires  of  the  same  writer,  which  are  not 
mere  excrescences  of  the  epidermis,  but  modifications  of 
well  known  organs.  {See  Discus,  further  on.)  The  presence 
of  minute  verruca;  upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  roughness  which  is  called  scabritics,  and  such 
a  surface  is  then  said  to  be  scabrous  (scaber) :  this  must  not 
be  confounded  with  atpcritt/. 

Papillte  (Glanihi/<e  ulriculaires  of  Gueltard)  are  minute 
transparent  elevated  points  of  the  cuticle,  filled  with  fluid,  and 
covering  closely  the  whole  surface  upon  which  they  appear. 
In   other  words,  they  are  elevated,  distended  cellules  of  the 
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cuticle.  The  presence  of  papillae  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
ice  plant  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  crystalline  nature  of  its 
surface ;  they  also  cause  the  satiny  appearance  of  the  petals, 
upon  which  they  almost  always  exist  in  great  quantities. 
Link  remarks,  that  the  petals  of  Plantago,  which  are  destitute 
of  papillae,  are  also  without  the  usual  satiny  lustre  of  those 
organs.  When  the  papillae  are  much  elongated  beyond  the 
surface,  as  in  many  stigmas,  of  which  they  form  the  collecting 
fringes,  they  receive  sometimes  the  name  of  papula.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  M.  De  Candolle's  Thiorie  Elemen- 
taire9  these  two  terms  are  transposed,  each  having  received 
the  definition  belonging  to  the  other. 

Lenticular  glands  (Lenticelles  of  De  Candolle ;  Glandes 
lenticulaires  of  Guettard ;)  are  brown  oval  spots  found  upon 
the  bark  of  many  plants,  especially  willows :  they  indicate  the 
points  from  which  roots  will  appear  if  the  branch  be  placed 
in  circumstances  favourable  to  their  production.  They  are 
considered  by  M.  De  Candolle  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  roots  that  buds  bear  to  young  branches.  {De  Candolle,  Pre- 
mier Mem.  sur  les  Lentic,  in  the  Ann.  des  Sciences  Naturelles.) 

6.  Of  Prickles. 

Prickles  (actdei)  are  rigid,  opaque,  conical  processes, 
formed  of  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  and  terminating  in  an 
acute  point.  They  may  be,  not  improperly,  considered  as  very 
compound  indurated  hairs.  They  have  no  connection  with 
the  woody  fibre,  by  which  character  they  are  obviously  distin- 
guished from  spines,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  under 
the  head  of  branches,  of  which  spines  are  an  abortion. 
Prickles  are  found  upon  all  parts  of  a  plant,  except  the  sti- 
pulae  and  stamens.  They  are  very  rarely  found  upon  the 
corolla,  as  in  Solanum  Hystrix;  their  most  usual  place  is 
upon  the  stem,  as  in  Rosa,  Rubus,  &c. 

Sect.  II.    Of  the  Stem  or  Ascending  Axis. 

When  a  plant  first  begins  to  grow  from  the  seed,  it  is  a 
little  body  called  an  embryo,  with  two  opposite  extremities,  of 
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which  the  one  elongates  la  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre, 
and  the  other,  taking  a  direction  exactly  the  contrary,  extends 
upwards  into  the  air.  This  disposition  to  develope  in  two 
diametrically  opposite  directions  is  found  in  all  seeds,  pro- 
perly so  called,  there  being  no  known  exception  to  it ;  and  the 
tendency  is  moreover  so  powerful,  that,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see  (Book  II.),  no  external  influence  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
it.  The  result  of  this  developement  is  the  axis,  or  centre, 
round  which  the  leaves  and  other  appendages  are  arranged. 
That  part  of  the  axis  which  forces  its  way  downwards,  con- 
stantly avoiding  light,  ami  withdrawing  from  the  influence  of 
the  air,  is  the  descending  axis,  or  the  root;  and  that  which 
seeks  the  light,  always  striving  to  expose  itself  to  the  air,  and 
expanding  itself,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  nature,  to  the  solar 
rays,  is  (he  ascending  axis,  or  the  stem.  As  the  double  elonga- 
tion just  mentioned  exists  in  all  plants,  it  follows  that  all  plants 
must  necessarily  have,  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence  at 
least,  both  stem  and  root;  and  that,  consequently,  when  plants 
are  said  to  be  rootless,  or  stemless,  such  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  physiologically  correct. 

The  Stem  has  received  many  names ;  such  as  caiidex 
ascendent,  caudcx  intermedins,  admits,  stipes,  truueus,  and 
trttneus  ascciidciis.  It  always  consists  of  bundles  of  vascular 
and  woody  tissue,  embedded  in  cellular  substance  in  various 
ways,  and  the  whole  enclosed  within  a  cuticle.  The  manner 
in  which  these  parts  are  arranged  with  respect  to  each  other 
will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  more  immediate  subject  of 
consideration  must  be  the  parts  that  are  common  to  all 
stems. 


When  the  stem  and  root,  or  the  ascending  nml  descend- 
ing axes,  diverge,  there  commences  in  many  plants  a  differ- 
ence of  anatomical  structure,  and  In  all  a  very  essential 
physiological  dissimilarity;  as  will  be  hereafter  seen.  This 
portion  of  the  nxis  is  called  the  neck  or  collum,  [coaictttre 
of  Grew,  nteud  vital  of  Lamarck,  linns  communis,  or  fundus 
jdantie,  of  Jungius,)  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
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seat  of  vegetable  vitality  ;  an  erroneous  idea,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  in  the  next  book.  At  first  it  is  a  space  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  so  long  as  the  embryo,  or 
young  plant,  has  not  undergone  any  considerable  change; 
but  in  process  of  time  it  is  externally  obliterated ;  so  that  in 
trees  of  a  few  years9  growth  its  existence  becomes  a  matter  of 
theory,  instead  of  being  actually  evident  to  our  senses. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  the 
formation  of  leaves.  The  point  of  the  stem  whence  these 
arise  is  called  the  nodus  (geniculum,  Jungius;  nceud,  Fr. ;)  and 
the  space  between  two  nodi  is  called  an  internodium  (**- 
trenceud  Fr.;  merithaUus,  Du  Petit  Thouars).  In  internodia  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  and  fibrous  tissue,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  nearly 
parallel,  or,  at  least,  experiences  no  horizontal  interruption. 
At  the  nodi,  on  the  contrary,  vessels  are  sent  off  horizontally 
inttfMhe  leaf;  the  general  developement  of  the  axis  is  mo* 
mentarily  arrested  while  this  horizontal  communication  is 
effecting,  and  all  the  tissue  is  more  or  less  contracted*  In 
many  plants  this  contraction,  although  it  always  exists,  is 
scarcely  appreciable;  but  in  others  it  takes  place  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree  as  to  give  their  stems  a  peculiar  character; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Bamboo,  in  which  it  causes  diaphragms 
that  continue  to  grow  and  harden,  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
erfully rapid  horizontal  distension  to  which  the  stems  of  that 
plant  are  subject.  In  all  cases,  without  exception,  a  leaf-bud 
or  buds  is  formed  at  a  nodus  immediately  above  the  base  of 
the  leaf;  generally  such  a  bud  is  either  sufficiently  apparent  to 
be  readily  recognised  by  the  naked  eye,  or,  at  least,  it  becomes 
apparent  at  some  time  or  other  :  but  in  certain  plants,  as 
Heaths,  the  buds  are  often  never  discoverable ;  nevertheless, 
they  always  exist,  in  however  rudimentary  a  state,  as  is  proved 
by  their  occasional  developement  under  favourable  or  uncom- 
mon circumstances.  By  some  writers  nodi,  upon  which  buds 
are  obviously  formed,  are  called  compound,  or  artiphyllous ; 
and  those  in  which  no  apparent  buds  are  discoverable,  are 
named  simple^  or  pleiiphijllous :  they  are  also  said  to  be  divided, 
when  they  do  not  surround  the  stem,  as  in  the  apple  and 
other  alternate-leaved  genera;  or  entire,  when  they  do  surround 
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it,  as  in  grapes  and  umbelliferous  plants  :  tfiey  are  further 
said  to  be  pervious,  when  the  pith  passes  through  them  without 
interruption,  or  closed,  when  the  ennui  of  the  pith  is  inter- 
rupted, as  if  by  a  partition.  Pervious  and  divided,  and  dosed 
and  entire  nodi  usually  accompany  each  other.  For  other 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  Link  s  Eleme'Ua. 

All  the  divisions  of  a  stem  are  in  general  terms  called 
branchei  [rami);  but  it  is  occasionally  found  convenient  to  ex- 
press particular  kinds  of  branches  by  special  names.  Thus,  the 
(wigs,  or  youngest  shoots,  are  called  ramnli  or  branchlets 
{brindilles  or  ramilles,  Fr.),  and  by  the  older  bolniu±lsJiagclla: 
the  assemblage  of  branches  which  forms  the  head  of  u  forest 
tree  is  called  the  coma  :  cj/ma  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  same  thing,  but  improperly. 

Shoots  which  have  not  completed  their  growth  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  innovations,  a  term  usually  applied  to 
mosses.  When  such  a  shoot  is  covered  with  sGales  upon  its 
first  appearance,  as  the  Asparagus,  it  is  called  iurio  ,■  by  the 
old  botanists  all  such  shoots  were  named  aspamgi.  When  a 
shoot  is  long  and  flexible,  it  receives  the  name  ofvimen.  This 
word,  however,  is  seldom  used  ;  its  adjective  being  employed 
instead :  thus,  we  say,  rami  vtminei,  or  cmilis  vimincus ,-  and  not 
vtmen.  From  this  kind  of  branch,  dial  called  a  virgate  stem, 
catttis  virgalus,  differs  only  in  being  less  flexible  and  more 
rigid.  A  young  slender  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub  is  some- 
times named  virgul/um.  When  the  branches  diverge  nearly 
at  right  angles  from  the  stem,  they  are  said  to  be  brachiate. 
Small  stems,  which  proceed  from  buds  formed  at  the  neck  of 
a  plmit  without  die  previous  production  of  a  leaf,  are  called 
caidiculi. 

ltesides  these  terms,  Du  Petit  Thouars  employed  cer- 
tain French  words  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  The  first 
young  shoot  produced  during  the  year  by  a  tree,  he  named 
seion  .-  any  subsequent  shoots  formed  by  the  scion,  he  termed 
ramifies;  the  shoot  that  supports  the  scion  was  a  rameau  :  that 
which  supports  the  rameau  a  branche  ;  and  the  trunk  which 
bears  the  whole  the  /rone.  Professor  Link  calls  a  stem 
which  proceeds  straight  from  the  earth  to  the  summit,  bearing 
its  branches  on  its  sides,  as  Pinus,  a  cattlit  exvwreits,  and  a 
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stem  which  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  earth  breaks  oat 
into  irregular  ramifications,  a  caulis  deliquescens. 

From  the  constitution  and  ramifications  of  their  branches, 
plants  are  divided  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  When  the 
branches  are  perennial,  and  supported  upon  a  trunk,  a  tree 
(arbor)  is  said  to  be  formed ;  for  a  small  tree,  the  term  arbus- 
culus  is  sometimes  employed.  When  the  branches  are  peren- 
nial, proceeding  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  without 
any  supporting  trunk,  we  have  a  shrub  (JrtUex  or  arbustum, 
Lat.,  and  arbrisseau,  Fr.),  which  occasionally,  when  very  small, 
receives  the  diminutive  name  of  fruticulus.  If  a  shrub  is  low, 
and  very  much  branched,  it  is  often  called  dumosus  (subst. 
dumus) :  this  kind  of  shrub  is  what  the  French  understand  by 
their  word  buissoru  The  suffhdexy  nnder-shnib>  or  sous-arbris- 
seauy  differs  from  the  shrub,  in  perishing  annually,  either 
wholly  or  in  part;  and  from  the  herb,  in  having  branches  of  a 
woody  texture,  which  frequently  exist  more  than  one  year ; 
such  is  the  Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  in  its  native  country, 
or  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  known  in  gardens  as  the  Tree 
Mignonette.  The  under-shrub  is  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  shrub  and  the  herb.  All  plants  producing  shoots  of 
annual  duration  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  called 
herbs. 

Some  botanists  distinguish  two  sorts  of  stems,  the  characters 
of  which  are  derived  from  their  mode  of  growth.  When  a 
stem  is  never  terminated  by  a  flower-bud,  nor  has  its  growth 
stopped  by  any  other  organic  cause,  as  in  Veronica  arvensis, 
and  all  perennial  and  arborescent  plants,  it  is  said  to  be 
indeterminatus ;  but  when  a  stem  has  its  growth  uniformly 
stopped  at  a  particular  period  of  its  existence  by  the  production 
of  a  terminal  bud,  or  by  some  such  cause,  it  is  called  determi- 
nates. The  capitate  and  verticillate  species  of  Mint  owe  their 
differences  to  causes  of  this  nature;  the  stem  of  the  former 
being  determinate,  the  latter  indeterminate. 

Some  branches  are  imperfectly  formed,  lose  their  power 
of  extension,  become  unusually  hard,  and  acquire  a  sharp 
point.  They  are  then  called  spines  (spina?),  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  prickles,  already  described,  from  which 
they   are  distinguishable   by    their   woody  vascular   centre. 
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Occasionally,  as  in  the  Whitethorn,  they  bear  leaves.  In  do- 
mesticated plants  they  often  entirely  disappear,  as  in  the  Apple 
and  Pear,  the  wild  varieties  of  which  are  spiny,  and  the  culti- 
vated ones  spineless. 

The  point  whence  two  branches  diverge  is  called  the  axilla, 
or,  in  old  botanical  language,  the  a/a. 

Leaf-buds  (Gemma,  Linn.  Bourgeon,  Fr.),  being  the  rudi- 
ments of  young  branches,  are  of  great  importance  in  regard 
to  the  general  structure  of  a  plant.      They  consist  of  scales 


imbricated  over  each  other,  the  outermost  being  the  hardest 
and  thickest,  and  surrounding  a  minute  axis  which  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  woody  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem. 
Linnaeus  catted  this  bud  Hybemnciilwn,  because  it  serves  for 
the  winter  protection  of  ttie  young  and  tender  parts ;  and  dis- 
tinguished it  into  the  Gemma,  or  leaf-bud  of  the  stem,  and 
the  Bulb,  or  leaf-bud  of  the  root. 

The  leaf- bud  has  been  compared  by  Du  Petit  Thouars  and 
some  other  botanists  to  the  embryo,  and  has  even  been  de- 
nominated  a  Jtjred  embryo.  This  comparison  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  to  indicate  any  positive  identity  between 
these  two  parts  in  structure,  but  merely  an  analogous  func- 
tion, both  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  ; 
both  in  origin  and  structure  they  are  entirely  different.  The 
Icat-bud  consists  of  both  vascular  and  cellular  tissue,  the 
embryo  of  cellular  tissue  only:  the  leaf-bud  is  produced 
without  sexual  intercourse,  to  the  embryo  this 
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finally,  the  leaf-bud  perpetuates  the  individual,  the  embryo 
continues  the  species. 

The  usual,  or  normal,  situation  of  leaf-buds  is  in  the  axilla 
of  leaves  ;  and  alt  departure  from  this  position  is  either  i: 
gular  or  accidental.  Botanists  give  them  the  name  of  regular 
when  they  are  placed  in  their  normal  station,  and  they  call  all 
others  latent  or  adventitious.  The  latter  have  been  found  i 
almost  every  part  of  plants;  the  roots,  the  internodia,  the 
petiole,  the  leaf  itself,  have  all  been  remarked  producing  them. 
On  the  leaf  they  usually  proceed  from  the  margin,  as  in  Malaxis 
paludosa,  where  they  form  minute  granulations,  first  deter- 
mined to  be  buds  by  Professor  Henslow,  or  as  in  Bryophyl- 
lum  calycinum  and  Tcllima  grandiflora;  but  they  have  been 
seen  by  M.  Turpin  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
of  Ornithogafum.     (fig.  19.) 


We  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  form- 
ation of  leaf-buds ;  all  we  know  is,  that  they  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  woody  or  vascular,  and  not  from  cellular  tissue. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  opinion,  which  I  believe  is  that  of  Mr. 
Knight,  that  the  sap  itself  can  at  any  time  generate  buds 
without  any  previously  formed  rudiment ;  and  that  they  de- 
pend, not  upon  a  specific  alteration  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  vascular  system,  called  into  action  by  particular  circum- 
stances, but  upon  a  state  of  the  sap  favourable  to  their 
creation.  In  proof  of  this  it  has  been  said,  that  if  a  bud  of 
the  Prunus  Pseudo-cerasus,  or  Chinese  Cherry,  be  inserted 
upon  a  cherry  stock  it  will  grow  freely,  and  after  a  time  will 
emit  small  roots  from  just  above  its  union  with   the  stock; 
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■t  the  time  when  these  little  roots  are  formed,  let  the  shoot 
be  cut  back  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stock,  and  the 
little  roots  will  then,  in  consequence  of  the  great  impulsion  of 
sap  into  them,  become  branches  emitting  leaves. 

The  leaf-buds  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  cold  climates  are 
covered  by  scales,  which  are  also  called  tegmenta  ,■  these  afford 
protection  against  cold  and  external  accidents,  and  vary  much 
in  texture,  thickness,  and  other  characters.  Thus,  in  the 
Beech,  the  tegmenta  are  thin,  smooth,  and  dry ;  in  many  WiU- 
lows  they  are  covered  with  a  thick  down  ;  in  Popidus  balsa- 
mi/era  they  exude  a  tenacious  viscid  juice.  In  herbaceous 
plants  and  trees  of  climates  in  which  vegetation  is  not  exposed 
to  severe  cold,  the  leaf-buds  have  no  tegmenta  ;  which  is  also, 
bat  very  rarely,  the  case  in  some  northern  shrubs,  as  Hham- 
uus  Frangula. 

The  scales  of  the  bud,  however  dissimilar  they  may  be  to 
leaves  in  their  ordinary  appearance,  are  nevertheless,  in  reality, 
leaves  in  an  imperfectly  formed  state.  They  are  the  last 
leaves  of  the  season,  developed  at  a  period  when  the  current 
of  vegetation  is  stopping,  and  when  the  vital  powers  have 
became  almost  torpid.  That  such  is  really  their  nature  is 
apparent  from  the  gradual  transition  from  scales  to  perfect 
leaves,  that  occurs  in  such  plants  as  Virburnum  prunifolium, 
Magnolia  acuminata,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  and  ./Esculus 
Pavia ;  in  the  latter  the  transition  Is,  perhaps,  most  satisfac- 
torily manifested.  In  this  plant  the  scales  on  the  outside  are 
short,  bard,  dry,  and  brown  ;  those  next  them  are  longer,  and 
greenish,  and  delicate;  within  these  they  become  dilated,  are 
slightly  coloured  pink,  and  occasionally  bear  a  few  imperfect 
leaflet j  at  iheir  apex;  next  to  them  are  developed  leaves  of 
the  ordinary  character,  except  that  their  petiole  is  dilated  and 
membranous  like  the  inner  scales  of  the  bud ;  and,  finally, 
perfectly  formed  leaves  complete  the  series  of  transitions. 

Among  the  varieties  of  root  is  sometimes  classed  what 
botanists  call  a  bulb ,-  a  scaly  body,  formed  at  or  beneath  the 
surtace  of  the  ground,  emitting  roots  from  its  base,  and  pro- 
ducing a  stem  from  its  centre.  Linnaeus  considered  it  the 
leaf-bud  of  a  root;  but  in  this  he  was  partly  mistaken,  roots 
bring  essentially  characterised  by  the  absence  of  buds.      He 
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was,  however,  perfectly  correct  in  identifying  it  with  a  leaf- 
bud.  A  bulb  has  the  power  of  propagating  itself  by  deve- 
loping in  the  axilla;  of  its  scales  new  bulbs,  or  what  gardeners 
call  clovrs,  (Cayeu,  French  ;  Nucleus  and  Adnascens  of  the 
older  botanists ;  Adnaium  of  Richard ;)  which  grow  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  parent  bulb,  and  eventually  destroy  it.  Every 
true  bulb  is,  therefore,  necessarily  formed  of  imbricated 
scales,  and  a  solid  bulb  has  no  existence.  The  bulbi  solidi,  as 
they  have  been  called,  of  the  Crocus,  the  Colchicum,  and 
others,  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  (see  Cormus),  a  kind  of 
ubterranean  stem  :  they  are  distinct  from  the  bulb  in  being 
not  an  imbricated  scaly  bud,  but  a  solid  fleshy  stem,  itself 
emitting  buds.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  buds, 
the  scales  of  which  had  become  consolidated;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis leads  to  this  very  inadmissible  conclusion,  —  that  as  the 
cormus  or  bulbus  solidus  of  a  Crocus  is  essentially  the  same, 
except  in  size  and  situation,  as  the  stem  of  a  Palm,  the  stem 
of  a  Palm  must  be  a  bulbus  solidus  also,  which  is  absurd.  In 
truth,  the  bulb  is  analogous  to  the  bud  that  is  seated  upon  the 
cormus,  and  not  to  the  cormus  itself;  a  bulb  being  an  enlarged 
subterranean  bud  without  a  stem,  the  cormus  a  subterranean 
stem  without  one  enlarged  bud. 


Of  the  bulb,  properly  so  called,  there  are  two  kinds. 

1,  The  tunkatcd  bulb  (fig.  21.),  of  which  the  outer  scales  are 
thin  and  membranous,  and  cohere  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
covering,    as  in  the  onion  ;  and,    2.  the  naksd  bulb  (Bulbus 
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squamosus)  (fig.  23.  22.),  in  which  the  outer  scales  are  not  mem- 
branous and  coherent,  but  distinct  and  fleshy  tike  the  inner 
scales,  as  in  Lilium.  The  outer  covering  of  a  bulb  of  the  first 
kind  is  called  the  tunic. 

Besides  the  bulbs  properly  so  called,  there  are  certain 
leaf-buds,  developed  upon  stems  in  the  air,  and  separating 
spontaneously  from  the  part  that  bears  them,  which  are  alto- 
gether of  the  nature  of  bulbs.  Such  are  found  in  Lilium 
tigrinum,  some  Alliums,  &c.  They  have  been  called  bulbilli, 
prnpagines,  saidilles,  bacilli,  &c.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
follow  some  botanists,  in  confounding  with  them  the  seeds  of 
certain  Amaryllidea?,  which  have  a  fleshy  testa;  but  which, 
with  a  vague  external  resemblance  to  bulbs,  have  in  every  re- 
spect the  structure  of  genuine  seeds. 

The  tegmenta,  or  scales  of  the  bud,  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing names,  according  to  the  part  of  the  leaf  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  a  transformation ;  such  terms  are,  however,  but 
seldom  employed  :  — 

1 .  Foliacea,  when  they  are  abortive  leaves,  as  in  Daphne 
Mezereum. 

2.  Pethlacea,  when  ihey  are  formed  by  the  persistent  base 
of  the  petiole,  as  in  Juglans  regia. 

3.  Stipulacca,  when  ihey  arise  from  the  union  of  stipulte, 
which  roll  together  and  envelope  the  young  shoot,  as  in  Car- 
pinus  Ostrya,  Magnolia,  &C. 

4.  Fuieraeea,  when  ihey  are  formed  of  petioles  and  stipules 
cotnbuied,  as  in  I'runus  domeatica,  &c.  — {Rich.  Nouv.  Elem. 
13*.   ed,  3.) 

Hie  manner  in  which  the  nascent  leaves  are  arranged  with- 
in the  leaf-bud  is  called  foliation  or  vernation.  The  names 
applied  to  the  various  modifications  of  this  will  be  explained 
in  Glossology.  They  are  of  great  practical  importance 
both  for  distinguishing  species,  genera,  and  even  natural 
orders;  but  have,  nevertheless,  received  very  little  general 
attention.  The  vernation  of  Prunus  Cerasus  is  conduplicate ,■ 
uf  Pruiius  domestics,  convolute  ,•  of  Filicesa  nd  Cycailese, 
circinatt,  and  so  on. 
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2.     OF  its  External  Modifications. 


It  lias  already  been  stated,  that  the  first  direction  taken  by 
the  stem  immediately  upon  its  developement  is  upward  into 
the  air.  While  this  nscending  tendency  is  by  many  plants 
maintained  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  by  others 
it  is  departed  from  at  an  early  age,  and  a  horizontal  course  is 
taken  instead  ;  while  also  free  communication  with  light  and 
air  is  essential  to  most  stems,  others  remain  during  all  their 
lives  buried  under  ground,  and  shun  rather  than  seek  the 
light.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the  stems  of  plants 
assume  a  number  of  different  states,  to  which  botanists  attach 
particular  terms.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  divide  the 
subject  into  the  consideration  of  the  varieties  of — 

) .  The  subterranean  stem  ;   and, 

2.  The  aerial  stem. 

The  subterranean  stem,  often  called  souche  by  the  French, 
was  confounded  by  all  the  older  botanists,  as  it  still  is  by  the 
vulgar,  with  the  root,  to  which  it  bears  an  external  resem- 
blance, but  from  which  it  is  positively  distinguished  both 
by  its  ascending  direction,  and  by  its  anatomical  structure. 
{See  Root.) 
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The  following  are  the  varieties  which  have  been  distit 
guished :  — 

The  Cormus,  fig.  24.    (Lecttx  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Plateau 
of  De  Candolle),  is  the  dilated  base  of  the  stem  of  Monocoty- 
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ledonous  plants,  intervening  between  the  roots  and  the  first 
buds ;  and  forming  the  reproductive  portion  of  the  stem  of  such 
plants  when  they  are  not  caulescent.  It  is  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  traversed  by  bundles  of  vessels  and  woody  fibre,  and 
has  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk.  The  fleshy  root  of  the 
Arum,  that  of  the  Crocus  and  the  Colchicine  are  all  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  Cormus. 

It  has  been  called  indbo-iuber  by  Mr.  Ker,  and  bull/us 
sotidus  by  many  others ;  the  last  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
{See  Bulb.) 

The  stems  of  Palms  have  by  some  writers  been  considered 
as  an  extended  cormus,  and  not  a  true  stem,  but  this  seems  an 
extravagant  application  of  the  term  ;  or  rather  an  application 
which  reduces  the  signification  of  the  term  to  nothing.  A 
cormus  is  a  depressed  subterranean  stem  of  a  particular  kind; 
the  trunk  of  a  Palm  is,  as  far  as  its  external  character  is  con- 
cerned, as  much  a  stem  as  that  of  an  oak.  M.  De  Candolle 
applies  the  name  cormus  only  to  the  stems  of  Cryptogamous 
plants,  and  refers  to  it  the  Anabices  of  Necker. 

The  Tuber,  fig.  25.  {Tube radian  if  very  small),  is  an 
annual  thickened  subterranean  stem,  provided  at  the  sides 
with  latent  buds,  from  which  new  plants  are  produced  the 
succeeding  year,  as  in  the  Potato  and  Arrow  root.  A  tuber 
is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  a  subterranean  stem,  excessively  en- 
larged by  the  developement  to  an  unusual  degree  of  cellular 
tissue.  The  consequences  frequently  attendant  upon  a  state 
of  anamorphosis,  as  this  is  called,  take  place;  the  regular 
and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  buds  is  disturbed, 
the  buds  themselves  are  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  or  half 
obliterated,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  shapeless  mass.  Such 
is  not,  however,  always  the  case  ;  the  enlargement  sometimes 
occurs  without  being  accompanied  by  much  distortion.  In 
most,  perhaps  all,  tubers,  a  great  quantity  of  amylaceous  matter 
is  deposited,  on  which  account  they  are  frequently  found  to 
possess  highly  nutritive  properties. 

The  Creeping  stem,  fig.  26.  (soboles),  Is  a  slender  stem,  which 
creeps  along  horizontally  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  emit- 
ting roots  and  new  plants  at  intervals,  as  in  the  Triticum  repens. 
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This  is  what  many  botanists  call  a  creeping  root.  It  is  one 
of  those  provisions  of  nature,  by  which  the  barren  sands  that 
bound  the  sea  are  confined  within  their  limits;  most  of  the 
plants  which  cover  such  soils  being  provided  with  subterranean 
stems  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  the 
buds  at  every  nodus  being  capable  of  renewing  the  existence 
of  the  individual;  hence  the  almost  indestructible  properties 
of  the  Couch  grass,  Trkicum  repens,  by  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  husbandry ;  divisions  of  its  creeping  stem  by  cut- 
ting and  tearing,  producing  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
calling  new  individuals  into  existence  as  fast  as  others  are 
destroyed.  The  term  soboles  is  applied  by  Link  and  De 
Candolle  to  the  sucker  of  trees  and  shrubs.  (See  Snrcutus.) 
Of  the  aerial  stem,   the  most  remarkable  forms  are  the 


following:  - 


The  term  stem  {caulis)  is  generally  applied  to  the  ascending 
caudex  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  and  not  to  trees,  in 
which  the  word  truncus  is  employed  to  indicate  their  main 
stem;  sometimes,  however,  this  is  called  caulis  arboreta. 
From  the  caulis,  Linnauis,  following  the  older  botanists, 
distinguished  the  admits  or  strata  [Chaume,  Fr.),  which  is 
the  stem  of  Grasses;  and  M,  De  Candolle  has  further 
adopted  the  name  Calamus  (Ciictlumca//,  Fr.)  for  all  fistulous 
simple  stems  without  articulations, 

i'  material  < 


I  degre 


i  common 


stems,  and  the  employment  of  either  term   is   superfluous. 
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This  has  been  already  remarked  with  respect  to  Culmus  by 
Link,  who  very  justly  enquires  (Linnrea,  ii.  235.)  "cur  Gra- 
minibus  caulem  denegares  et  culmum  diceres?  " 

The  Runner,  fig.  27.  (sarmctttittn  of  Fuchsius  and  Liiiiia?iis, 
ctxdnnt  of  the  French,)  is  a  prostrate  filiform  stem,  forming  at 
its  extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  which  itself  gives  birth  to 
new  runners,  as  in  the  Strawberry.  Rightly  considered  it  is  a 
prostrate  viviparous  scape;  that  is  to  say,  a  scape  which  pro- 
duces roots  and  leaves  instead  of  flowers.  It  has  been  called 
flagelhan  by  some  modern  botanists,  but  that  term  properly 
applies  to  the  trailing  shoots  of  the  vine. 

Tile  Sue ker,  fig.  29.  (surcidus),  called  by  the  French  Dragon 
or  Surgeon,  is  a  branch  which  proceeds  from  the  neck  of  a 
plant  beneath  the  surface,  and  becomes  erect  as  soon  as  it 
OMgN  from  the  earth,  immediately  producing  leaves  and 
branches,  and  subsequently  roots  from  its  base,  as  in  Rosa 
jsitna,  and  many  other  plants.  Link  applies  the  term 
xAuUi  to  this  form  of  stem.  From  this  has  been  distinguished 
by  some  botanists  the  Stole,  (Stolo,  Lat. ;  and  Jet,  French;) 
which  may  be  considered  the  reverse  of  the  sucker,  from 
which  it  differs  in  proceeding  from  the  stem  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  into  which  it  afterwards  descends  and  takes  root, 
as  in  Aster  juncetts ,-  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ma- 
terial distinction  between  them.  Willdenow  confines  the  term 
furmlus  to  the  creeping  stems  of  Mosses.  By  the  older  bota- 
nists a  sucker  was  always  understood  by  the  word  Stolo,  and 
Surculus  indicated  a  vigorous  young  shoot  without  branches. 

The  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  buried  stems  of  Monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  as  the  Pineapple  for  example,  (the  Adnata, 
Adnascentia,  or  Appendices  of  Fuchsius,)  are  of  the  nature  of 
suckers. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  Stolo  has  given  rise  to  the 
name  Stool,  which  is  applied  to  the  parent  plant,  whence 
young  individuals  are  propagated  by  the  process  of  laying,  as 
it  is  technically  called  by  gardeners.  The  branch  laid  down 
was  termed  Propago  by  the  older  botanists,  and  the  layer  was 
called  Malleolus,  which  literally  signifies  a  hammer,  and  which 

s  thus  applied,  because  when  the  layer  is  separated  from  its 
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parent,  its  lower  end  resembles  a  hummer  head,  of  which  the 
Dew  plant  represents  the  handle. 

The  Offset,  fig.  30.  {propaculum,  Link),  is  a  short  lateral 
branch  in  some  herbaceous  plants,  terminated  by  a  cluster  of 
leaves,  and  capable  of  taking  root  when  separated  from  the 
mother  plant,  as  in  Sempervivum.  It  differs  very  little  from 
the  runner. 

The  Sootstock,  fig.  28.  (rhixoma),  is  a  prostrate  thickened 
rooting  stem,  which  yearly  produces  young  branches  or  plants. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  Iridece  and  epiphytous  Orchidese,  and  is 
often  called  Caudex  repens.  Link  considers  it  scarcely  dis- 
tinct from  the  sticker  or  stole.  The  old  botanists  called  it 
Cervix, — a  name  now  forgotten. 

The  Vine,  fig.  31.  (viticula,  Fuchs.),  is  a  stem  which  trails 
along  the  ground  without  rooting,  or  entangles  itself  with 
other  plants,  to  which  it  adheres  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  as 
the  Cucumber  and  the  Vine.  This  term  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed. M.  De  Candolle  refers  it  to  the  runner  or  sarmentum  ; 
but  it  is  essentially  distinct  from  that  form  of  stem. 

If  a  plant  is  apparently  destitute  of  an  aerial  stem,  it  is 
technically  called  stemless  (acattlt's) ;  a  term  which  must  not 
however  be  understood  to  be  exact,  because  it  is,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible  that  any  plant  can  exist  without 
a  stem  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  developetnent.  All  that 
the  term  acaulis  really  means,  is  that  the  stem  is  very  short. 

The  Pseudobulb  is  an  enlarged  aerial  stem,  resembling  a 
tuber,  from  which  it  scarcely  differs,  except  in  its  being  formed 
above  ground,  in  having  a  cuticle  that  is  often  extremely  hard, 
and  in  retaining  upon  its  surface  the  scars  of  leaves  that  it 
once  bore.  This  is  only  known  in  Orchideous  plants, 
which  it  is  very  common:  the  tuber  of  Arrow  root  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Pseudobulb  and  the  genuine  tuber. 

3.     Of  its  Internal  Modifications. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stems  of  Flowering  plants,  i< 
subject  to  two  principal  and  to  several  subordinate  modifica- 
tions. The  former  are  well  illustrated  by  such  plants  as  the  Oak 
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and  the  Cane,  specimens  of  which  can  be  easily  obtained  for 
comparison.  A  transverse  slice  of  the  former  exhibits  a  cen- 
tral cellular  substance  or  pith,  an  external  cellular  and  fibrous 
ring  or  bark,  an  intermediate  woody  mass,  and  certain  fine 
lines  radiating  from  the  pith  to  the  bark,  through  the  wood, 
and  called  medullary  rays ;  this  is  called  Exogenous  structure.  In 
the  Cane,  on  the  contrary,  neither  bark,  nor  pith,  nor  wood, 
nor  medullary  rays,  are  distinguishable;  the  transverse  section 
exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  number  of  hard  spots  caused 
by  the  section  of  bundles  of  woody  tissue,  and  a  mass  of 
cellular  substance  in  which  they  lie  imbedded.  This  kind  of 
structure  is  named  Endogenous. 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  cellular  and  vascular  system  distinct 
from  each  other ;  by  a  diversity  in  the  respective  arrangement 
of  which  the  differences  above  described  are  caused.  In  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  peculiar  structure  of  Exogenous  and 
Endogenous  stems,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  them 
with  reference  to  those  two  systems,  than  to  follow  the  usual 
method  of  leaving  the  fact  of  there  being  two  distinct  systems 
Dut  of  consideration. 


The  Cellular  system  in  an  Exogenous  stem  chiefly  occupies 
the  centre  and  the  circumference,  which  are  connected  by  thin 


:  lateral  or  terminal, 
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vertical  plates  of  the  same  nature 
as  themselves.  The  central  part 
{a  fig.  33.)  is  the  pi/h,  that  of  the 
circumference  (b)  is  the  bark,  and 
the  connecting  vertical  plates  (c)  are 
mtdulhny  rays. 

The  pith  is  a  cylindrical  or  an- 
gular column  of  cellular  tissue, 
arising  at  the  neck  of  the  stem 
and  terminating  at  the  leaf-buds, 
with  all  of  which,  whether  they 
it  is  in  direct  communication.  Its  tissue,  when  cut  through, 
almost  always  exhibits  an  hexagonal  character,  and  is 
frequently  larger  than  in  any  other  part.  When  newly 
formed,  it  is  green,  and  filled  with  fluid  ;  but  its  colour 
gradually  disappears  as  it  dries  up,  and  it  finally  becomes 
colourless.  After  this  it  undergoes  no  further  change,  un- 
less by  the  deposition  in  it,  in  course  of  time,  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  secretions  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
has  been  contended,  indeed,  by  some  physiologists,  that  it  is 
gradually  pressed  upon  by  the  surrounding  part  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  until  it  is  either  much  reduced  in  diameter  or 
wholly  disappears;  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  Elder  has 
been  referred  to,  in  which  the  pith  is  very  large  in  the  young 
shoots,  and  very  small  in  the  old  trunks.  Those,  however, 
who  entertain  this  opinion,  seem  not  to  consider  that  the 
diameter  of  the  pith  of  all  trees  is  different  in  different  shoots, 
according  to  the  age  of  those  shoots ;  — that  in  the  first  that 
arises  after  germination,  the  pith  is  a  mere  thread,  or  at  least 
of  very  small  dimensions  —  that  in  the  shoots  of  the  succeeding 
year  it  becomes  larger  —  and  that  its  dimensions  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  general  rapidity  of  developement  of  the 
vegetable  system :  the  pith,  therefore,  in  the  first-formed 
shoots,  in  which  it  is  so  small  compared  with  that  in  the 
branches  of  subsequent  years,  is  not  so  because  of  the  pressure 
of  surrounding  parts;  it  never  was  any  bigger. 

The  pith  is  always,  when  first  forming,  a  uniform  compact 
mass,  connected  without  interruption  in  any  part;  but  the 
vascular    system    sometimes    developing    more    rapidly   than 
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itself,  it  occasionally  happens  that  it  is  either  torn  or  divided 
into  irregular  cavities,  as  in  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  Rice-paper 
plant,  and  many  others;  or  that  it  is  so  much  lacerated  as  to 
lose  ail  resemblance  to  its  original  state,  and  to  remain  in  the 
shape  of  ragged  fragments  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  vas- 
cular system :  this  is  what  happens  in  Umbelliferous  and  other 
rtstular-stemmed  plants. 

Sometimes  the  pith  is  much  more  compact  at  the  nodi  than 
in  the  internodia,  as  in  die  Ash  ;  whence  an  idea  has  arisen  that 
it  is  actually  interrupted  at  those  places :  this  is,  however,  an 
obvious  mistake;  there  is  no  interruption  of  continuity,  but  a 
mere  alteration  in  compactness. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  any  part  of  the  vascular  system 
intermixes  with  the  pith,  which  is  almost  always  composed  of 
cellular  tissue  exclusively;  but  in  Ferula  and  the  Marvel  of 
I'cru,  it  has  been  proved  by  Messrs.  Mirbel  and  De  Candolle, 
that  bundles  of  woody  fibre  are  intermixed ;  and  in  the  Ne- 
penthes there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  spiral  vessels 
scattered  among  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pith. 

The  Bark  is  the  external  coating  of  the  stem,  lying  imme- 
diately over  die  wood,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  sheath,  and 
from  which  it  is  always  distinctly  separable.  When  but  one 
year  old,  it  consists  of  an  exterior  coating  of  cellular  substance, 
called  the  cellular  integument  or  the  epidermis,  and  of  an  in- 
terior lining  of  woody  fibre,  called  the  liber  or  inner  bark :  if 
more  than  one  year  old,  then  it  is  composed  of  as  many  layers 
of  cellular  integument  and  woody  fibre  as  it  is  years  old,  the 
former  being  invariably  external,  and  the  latter  internal,  in 
each  layer;  and  every  layer  being  formed  beneath  the  previous 
one,  and  therefore  next  the  wood.  In  consequence  of  the 
new  bark  being  continually  generated  within  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  is  necessary  that  die  latter,  which  is  pushed 
outwards,  should  he  extensible;  and  in  many  plants  this  ex- 
tensibility takes  place  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  the  Apple, 
several  successive  zones  of  bark  are  formed  without  any 
appearance  of  a  dislocation  or  disruption  of  die  tissue  of 
tin-  outside;  and  in  the  Daphne  Lagetto,  the  fibres  of  the 
liber  are  so  tenacious   that,  instead  of  being   ruptured    by 
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the  force  of  the  inward  growth,  they  are  separated  into 
lozenge-shaped  meshes,  arranged  in  such  beautiful  order, 
as  to  have  acquired  for  the  plant  itself  the  name  of  the  Lace 
Bark  Tree.  There  exists,  however,  in  all  cases,  a  limit  to  the 
extensibility  of  the  old  layers  of  bark;  and  when  this  cea 
the  outer  bark  either  splits  into  deep  fissures,  as  in  the  Oak, 
the  Elm,  the  Cork,  and  most  of  our  European  trees,  or  it  falls 
away  in  broad  plates,  as  in  the  Plane,  or  it  peels  off  in  long 
thin  ribands,  as  in  the  Birch. 

As  there  is  a  double  layer  of  ceilular  integument  and  woody 
fibre  formed  every  year,  it  follows  that  the  age  of  a  tree  ought 
to  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  such  deposits  contained  in 
its  bark.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  zones  is  so  very  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  distinction  between  them  becomes  so  im- 
perfect, that  even  when  the  outermost  coating  is  still  entire, 
it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  count  the  zones ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  outside  begins  to  split  or  peel  off,  ali  traces  of  their 
full  number  necessarily  disappear. 

That  the  bark  really  increases  by  constant  deposits  of  new 
matter  between  it  and  the  wood,  is  demonstrated  by  intro- 
ducing a  piece  of  metal  into  the  liber  of  a  tree,  and  watching 
it  subsequently:  in  process  of  time  it  will  be  protruded  to  the 
outside,  and  will  finally  fall  away. 

Notwithstanding  the  fibrous  character  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  bark,  it  is  generally  so  brittle  as  to  be  capable  of 
breaking  in  all  directions  with  a  clean  fracture,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  dry  and  ceases  to  live;  but  in  many  plants,  when 
young,  it  is  so  tough  as  to  be  applied  to  different  economical 
purposes.  For  instance,  the  Russia  mats  of  commerce  are 
prepared  from  the  liber  of  two  or  three  species  of  Tilia,  that 
of  many  Malvacete  is  manufactured  into  cordage,  and  similar 
properties  are  found  in  that  of  many  other  plants. 

When  stems  are  old,  the  bark  usually  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  in  thickness  to  the  wood  ;  yet  in  some  plants  its 
dimensions  are  of  a  magnitude  that  is  very  remarkable.  For 
instance,  Pinus  Douglasii  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  twelve  inches  thick,  and  these  are  said  not  to  be  of 
the  largest  size. 

Lacunar  and  Vasa  propria  are  exceedingly  common  in  the 
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bark,  but  there  is  no  well  authenticated  instance  of  any  spiral 
Teasels  having  been  found  in  it ;  except  in  Nepenthes,  in 
which  they  are  found  in  almost  every  part,  and  exist  in  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  in  the  bark.  Mr.  Don  states  that 
spiral  vessels  abound  in  the  bark  of  Urtica  nivea,  but  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  discovering  them  there. 

Beneath  the  bark  and  above  the  wood  is  interposed  in  the 
spring  a  mucous  viscid  layer,  which,  when  highly  magnified, 
is  found  to  consist  of  numerous  minute  transparent  granules, 
and  to  exhibit  faint  traces  of  a  delicate  cellular  organization. 
This  secretion  is  named  the  Cambium,  and  appears  to  be 
exuded  both  by  the  bark  and  wood,  certainly  by  the  latter. 

The  cellular  system  of  the  pith  and  that  of  the  bark  are,  in 
the  embryo,  and  youngest  shoots,  in  contact ;  but  the  vascular 
system,  as  it  forms,  gradually  interposes  between  them,  till 
after  a  few  weeks  they  are  distinctly  separated,  and  in  very  aged 
trunks  are  sometimes  divided  by  a  space  of  several  feet ;  that 
ts  to  say,  by  half  the  diameter  of  the  wood.  But  whatever 
nay  be  the  distance  between  them,  a  horizontal  communi- 
cation of  the  most  perfect  kind  continues  to  be  maintained. 
When  (lie  vascular  system  is  first  insinuated  into  the 
cellular  system,  dividing  the  pith  and  bark,  it  does  not 
completely  separate  them,  but  pushes  aside  n  quantity  of 
cellular  tissue,  pressing  it  tightly  into  thin  vertical  radiating 
plates;  as  the  vascular  system  extends,  these  plates  in- 
crease outwardly,  continuing  to  maintain  the  connection 
between  the  centre  and  the  circumference.  Botanists  call 
them  medullaiy  rays  (or  plates) ;  and  carpenters,  the  silver 
grain.  They  are  composed  of  tnuriform  cellular  tissue 
(Plate  I.  6g.  7-),  often  not  consisting  of  more  than  a  single 
layer  of  cellules ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  A risto lochias,  the 
number  of  layers  is  very  considerable  (Plate  II.  fig.  12.o). 
In  horizontal  sections  of  an  Exogenous  stem,  they  are  seen  as 
6ne  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference;  in 
longitudinal  sections  they  give  that  glancing  satiny  lustre 
which  is  in  all  discoverable,  and  which  gives  to  some,  such  as 
the  Plane  and  the  Sycamore,  a  character  of  remarkable 
beauty. 

No  vascular  tissue  is  ever  found  in  the  medullary  rays, 
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unless  those  curious  plates  described  by  Mr.  Griffith  in  the 
wood  of  Pbytocrene  gigantea,  in  which  vessels  exist,  should 
prove  to  belong  to  the  medullary  system. 

The  vascular  system  in  an  Exogenous  stem  is  confined  to 
the  space  between  the  pith  and  the  bark,  where  it  chiefly 
consists  of  ducts  and  woody  fibre  collected  into  compact 
wedge-shaped  vertical  plates  (fig.  33.  d),  the  edges  of  which 
rest  on  the  pith  and  bark,  and  ihe  sides  of  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  medullary  rays. 

That  portion  of  the  vascular  system  which  is  first  generated 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  pith,  to  which  it  forms  a 
complete  sheath,  interrupted  only  by  the  passage  of  the 
medullary  rays  through  it.  It  consists  of  spiral  vessels  and 
woody  fibre  intermixed,  and  forms  an  exceedingly  thin 
layer,  called  the  meditttary  sheath.  This  is  the  only  part  of 
the  vascular  system  of  the  stem  in  which  spiral  vessels  are 
ordinarily  found ;  the  whole  of  the  vessels  subsequently  depo- 
sited over  the  medullary  sheath  being  ducts,  aud  mostly 
dotted  ones,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  medullary  sheath 
establishes  a  connection  between  the  axis  and  all  its  append- 
ages,  the  veins  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  being  in  all  cases 
prolongations  of  it.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Senebier,  and 
since  by  M.  De  Candolle,  that  it  preserves  a  green  colour 
even  in  old  trunks,  which  proves  that  it  still  continues  to 
retain  its  vitality  when  that  of  the  surrounding  parts  has 
ceased. 

The  vascular  system  of  a  stem  one  year  old  consists  of  a 
zone  of  wood  lying  between  the  pith  and  the  bark,  lined  in 
the  inside  by  the  medullary  sheath,  and  separated  into  wedge- 
shaped  vertical  plates  by  the  medullary  rays  that  pass  through 
it.  All  that  part  of  the  first  zone  which  is  on  the  outside  of 
the  medullary  sheath  is  composed  of  woody  fibre  and  ducts 
intermixed  in  no  apparent  order ;  but  the  ducts  are  generally 
either  in  greater  abundance  next  the  medullary  sheath,  or 
confined  to  that  side  of  the  zone,  aud  the  woody  fibre  alone 
forms  a  compact  mass  on  the  outside.  The  second  year 
another  zone  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  first,  with  which 
it  agrees  exactly  in  structure,  except  that  there  is  no  medul- 
t  sheath;  the   third  year  a  third   zone  is  formed  on  the 
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outside  the  second,  in  ell  respects  like  it;  and  so  on,  one 
sooe  being  deposited  every  year  as  long  as  the  plant  con- 
tinues to  live*  As  each  new  rone  is  formed  over  that  of  the 
previous  year,  die  latter  undergoes  no  alteration  of  struc- 
ture when  once  formed :  wood  is  not  subject  to  distension 
by  a  force  beneath  it,  as  the  bark  is ,  but,  whatever  the  first 
arrangement  or  direction  of  its  tissue  may  be,  such  they  re- 
main to  die  end  of  its  life.  The  formation  of  the  wood  is, 
therefore,  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  bark ;  the  latter  increas- 
ing by  addition  to  its  inside,  the  former  by  successive  de- 
posits upon  its  outside.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  stems  of 
this  kind  are  called  Exogenous  (from  two  Greek  words,  sig- 
nifying to  grow  outwardly).  According  to  M.  Dutrochet, 
each  noe  of  wood  is  in  these  plants  separated  from  its  neigh- 
boor  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  forming  part  of  the  system 
of  the  pith  and  bark. 

After  wood  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  few  years,  or  some- 
times even  sooner,  it  acquires  a  colour  different  from  that 
which  it  possessed  when  first  deposited,  becoming  what  is 
called  heart-wood,  or  duramen.  For  instance,  in  the  beech  it 
becomes  light  brown,  in  the  oak  deep  brown,  in  Brazil  wood 
and  Guaiacum  green,  and  in  ebony  black.  In  all  these  it 
was  originally  colourless,  and  owes  its  different  tints  to  matter 
deposited  at  first  in  the  ducts,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of 
die  tissue ;  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  throwing  a  piece  of 
heart-wood  into  nitric  acid,  or  some  other  solvent,  when  the 
colouring  matter  is  discharged,  and  the  tissue  recovers  its 
original  colourless  character.  That  part  of  the  wood  in  which 
no  colouring  matter  is  yet  deposited,  and  consequently  that 
which,  being  last  formed,  is  interposed  between  the  bark  and 
duramen,  is  called  alburnum.  The  distinction  between  these 
is  physiologically  important,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained. 

Each  zone  of  the  vascular  system  of  an  Exogenous  stem 
being  the  result  of  a  single  year's  growth,  it  should  follow 
that  to  count  the  zones  apparent  in  a  transverse  section  is 
sufficient  to  determine  the  age  of  the  individual  under  ex- 
amination ;  and  further,  that,  as  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  average  depth  of  the  zones  in  very  old  trees,  a  certain 
rate  of  growth  being  ascertained  to  be  peculiar  to  particular 
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species,  the  examination  of  a  mere  fragment  of  a  tree,  tlie 
diameter  of  which  is  known,  should  suffice  to  enable  the  botanist 
to  judge  with  considerable  accuracy  of  the  age  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  which  it  belonged.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  zones 
become  less  and  less  deep  as  a  tree  advances  in  age  ;  that  in 
cold  seasons,  or  after  transplantation,  or  in  consequence  of 
any  causes  that  may  have  impeded  its  growth,  the  formation 
of  wood  is  so  imperfect  as  scarcely  to  form  a.  perceptible  zone : 
yet  the  learned  M.  De  Candolle  has  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
a  very  able  paper  Sur  la  Longevite  des  Arbres,  that  the 
general  accuracy  of  calculations  is  not  much  affected  by  such 
accidents;  occasional  interruptions  to  growth  being  scarcely 
appreciable  in  the  average  of  many  years.  This  is  possibly 
true  in  European  trees,  and  in  those  of  other  cold  or  temperate 
regions  in  which  the  seasons  are  distinctly  marked  ;  in  such 
tlie  zones  are  not  only  separated  with  tolerable  distinctness, 
but  do  not  vary  much  in  annual  dimensions.  But  in  many 
hot  countries  the  difference  between  the  growing  season  and 
that  of  rest,  if  any  occur,  is  so  small,  that  tlie  zones  are  as  it 
were  confounded,  and  the  observer  finds  himself  incapable  of 
distinguishing  with  exactness  the  formation  of  one  year  from 
that  of  another.  In  the  wood  of  Guaiacum,  Phlomis  fruticosa, 
Metrosideros  polymorphs,  and  many  other  Myrtaceaa,  for 
instance,  the  zones  are  extremely  indistinct ;  in  some  liauhi- 
nias  they  are  formed  with  great  irregularity  ;  and  in  Holbollia 
la  ti  folia,  some  kinds  of  Ficus,  certain  species  of  Aristolochia, 
as  A.  labiosa,  and  many  other  plants,  they  are  so  confounded, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  annual  separation. 

With  regard  to  judging  of  the  age  of  a  tree  by  the  inspection 
of  a  fragment,  the  diameter  of  the  stem  being  known,  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  this  is  to  be  done  with  great  caution, 
and  that  it  is  liable  to  excessive  error.  If,  indeed,  the  zones 
upon  both  sides  of  a  tree  were  always  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  thickness,  much  error  would,  perhaps,  not  attend  such 
an  investigation ;  but  it  happens  that,  from  various  causes,  there 
is  often  a  great  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  two  sides, 
and  consequently,  that  a  fragment  taken  from  either  side  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  falsest  inferences.  For  example,  I  have 
now  before  me  four    specimens    of  wood,   taken    almost    at 
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hazard  from  among  a  fine  collection,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
lo  the  munificence  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  mea- 
surements of  either  side,  and  their  age,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  zones  they  comprehend,  are  as  follows :  — 


Sow,  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  suppose  that  a  portion  of  the 
side  A.  were  examined,  and  the  observer  were  told  that  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  stem  was  45  lines,  he  would  find  that 
each  zone  was  0.45  of  a  line  deep,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
tree  had  been  twenty  years  forming  a  radius  of  9  lines,  or  in- 
creasing 18  lines  in  diameter:  the  total  diameter  being  45 
lines,  he  would  necessarily  infer  that  the  age  of  the  tree  was 
one  hundred  years  ;  its  real  age  being  only  forty,  as  indicated 
by  its  zones.     And  so  of  the  rest. 

When  we  hear  of  the  Baobab  trees  of  Senegal  being  5150 
years  old,  as  computed  by  Adanson,  and  the  Taxodium  dis- 
lichum  still  more  aged,  according  lo  the  calculations  of  the 
Ingenious  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
suspecting  that  some  such  error  as  that  just  explained  has 
vitiated  their  conclusions. 

To  the  characters  above  assigned  to  the  stem  of  Exogenous 
plants  there  are  several  remarkable  exceptions,  some  of  which 
have  been  described  by  botanists ;  others  are  mentioned  now 
for  the  first  time.  M.  Mirbel  has  noticed  the  unusual  structure 
of  Calycakthus,  [Annates  des  Sciences,  vol.  xiv.)  in  the  bark 
of  which,  at  equal  distances,  are  found  four  minute  extremely 
eccentrical  woody  axes,  the  principal  diameter  of  which  is 
inwards;  that  is  to  say,  next  the  wood.  The  existence  of 
this  structure,  noticed  by  the  discoverer  only  in  C.  florid  us, 
J  have  since  ascertained  in  all  the  other  species,  and  also  in 
Chimonanthus. 
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In  Coniferous  wood  {fig.  34.)  there  is 
scarcely  any  mixture  of  ducts  among 
woody  fibre,  as  in  other  exogenous  plants ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  cross  section 
exhibits  none  of  those  open  mouths  which 
are  caused  by  the  division  of  ducts,  and 
which  give  what  is  vulgarly  called  po- 
rosity to  wood.  Instead  of  this,  the 
vascular  system  generally  consists  exclu- 
sively of  that  kind  of  woody  fibre  which 
has  been  described  at  p.  15.,  under  the 
name  of  glandular,  with  the  exception  of 
the  medullary  sheath,  in  which  spiral  vessels  are  present  in 
small  numbers.  The  Yew  is  the  principal  exception  !  in  this 
plant  the  woody  fibre  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  Conifers ;  but 
many  tubes  have  a  great  quantity  of  little  fibres  lying  obliquely 
across  them  at  nearly  equal  distances,  sometimes  arranged  with 
considerable  regularity,  —  sometimes  disturbed  as  it  were,  so 
that  the  transverse  fibres,  although  they  retain  their  obliquity, 
are  not  parallel,  —  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  so  regular 
as  to  give  to  the  tubes  of  woody  fibre  the  appearance  of  spiral 
vessels,  the  coils  of  which  are  separated  by  considerable 
intervals.  The  latter  only  is  represented  by  Kieser,  at  bis 
tab.  xxL  fig.  103,  104. ;  but  the  former  is  by  far  the  most 
common  appearance. 

In  Cycadese  the  vascular  system  is  destitute  of  ducts,  as 
in  Coniferee;  their  place  being  supplied  by  such  woody  fibre 
as  has  been  already  described  at  p.  14.  But  the  zones  of 
wood  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  cellular  substance  resembling 
that  of  the  pith,  and  often  as  thick  as  the  zones  themselves. 
This  structure  is  represented  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  in 
the  16th  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences. 

My  friend  Mr.  Griffith  has  beautifully  illustrated  the  struc- 
ture of  a  plant  called  Phytocreue  (Jig.  35.),  in  Dr.  Wallich's 
Plan  tee  Asiatics?,  vol.  iii.  t.  216.  In  this  curious  produc- 
tion, the  wood  consists  of  vessels  encompassed  by  woody 
fibre ;  and  in  the  place  of  medullary  rays  are  thick  plates,  con- 
nected neither  with  the  medulla  nor  with  the  bark,  nor  even 
with  each  other  in  different  zones.      When  the  wood  is  dry, 
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these  plates  separate   from   the  wood,  in  which  they  finally 
lie  loose ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  contain  vessels. 


In  Nepenthes  distillatoria  the  pith  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  spiral  vessels;  the  place  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  occu- 
pied by  a  deep  and  very  dense  layer  of  woody  fibre,  in  which 
no  vessels,  or  scarcely  any,  are  discoverable;  there  are  no 
medullary  rays;  the  wood  has  no  concentric  zones;  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  is  interposed  a  thick  layer  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  an  immense  quantity  of  very  large  spiral  ves- 
sels is  formed ;  on  the  outside  of  this  layer  is  a  thinner 
coating  of  woody  fibre,  containing  some  very  minute  spiral 
vessels:  and,  finally,  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  cellular  inte- 
gument, also  containing  spiral  vessels  of  small  size.  In  this 
singular  plant  the  outer  layers  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  liber 
and  epidermis;  and  the  cellular  deposit  between  the  former 
and  the  wood  is  analogous  to  cambium  in  an  organised  state, 
belonging  equally  to  the  wood  and  the  bark.  What  is  so 
exceedingly  remarkable  is  the  complete  intermixture  of  the 
vascular  and  cellular  systems,  so  that  limits  no  longer  exist 
between  the  two, 

I  have  a  specimen  of  the  twisted  compressed  stem  of  a 
Bauhinia  from  Colombia  (Jig.  36.),  in  which  there  are  no  con- 
centric circles,  properly  so  called ;  but  in  which  there  are  cer- 
tain irregular  flexuous  zones,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  cellular 
tissue  coated  by  &  stratum  of  woody  fibre,  enclosing,  at  irre- 
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gular  distances  from  ihe  centre,  very  un- 
equal portions  of  the  vascular  system. 
The  pith  is  exceedingly  eccentrical;  and 
the  medullary  rays,  which  are  very  im- 
perfectly formed,  do  not  all  radiate  from 
the  pith,  but  on  the  thickest  side  form 
curves  passing  from  one  side  of  the  stem 
to  the  other,  their  convexities  turned  to- 
wards the  pith- 
In  the  stem  of  an  unknown  climber  in 
my  possession  from  Colombia  {Jig.  37.), 
the  vascular  system  is  divided  into  four 

37  nearly  equal  parts,  by  four  short 

thick  plates  radiating  from  the 
pith,  and  consisting  of  woody 
fibre  with  a  very  few  ducts.  These 
plates  are  not  more  than  one  third 
the  depth  of  the  wood;  so  that 
between  their  back  and  the  bark 
there  is  a  considerable  vacancy, 
by  which  the  four  divisions  of 
the  vascular  system  are  separated. 
This  vacancy  is  nearly  filled  with 
bark,  which  projects  into  the 
cavity. 
In  Hollbollia  1  at i folia 
(,^#.38.),  which  has  a  twin- 
ing stem,  there  are  no  con- 
centric circles,  and  the  me- 
dullary rays  are  curved, 
part  from  right  to  left,  and 
part  from  left  to  right,  di- 
verging at  one  point  and 
converging  at  another ;  the 
bark  is  pierced  with  ex- 
tensive longitudinal  per- 
forations. 
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In  Euonymus  tingens  (Jig. 
39.)  the  vessels  near  the  centre 
of  the  stem  are  arranged  in  con- 
.  centric  interrupted  circles,  but 
.■aril*  the  bark  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  circles;  and  the 
vessels  are  all  confounded  in  an 
uniform  mass. 

In  Menispermum  laurtfolium 
(fig.  40.)  the  concentric  lines 
evidently  belong  to  the  medullary  sys- 
tem; (Jiey  are  extremely  interrupted 
and  unequal,  often  only  half  encir- 
cling the  stem,  or  even  less,  and  they 
anastomose  in  various  way* ;  the  me- 
dullary rays  are  unusually  large,  and 
lie  across  the  wood  like  parallel  bars  ; 
and,  finally,  the  plates  of  which  the 
wood  consists  each  contain  but  one 
vessel,  which  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  die  plate. 

None  of  the  anomalous  forms  of 

Exogenous   stems    are,  however,    so 
H^tefc,.    remarkable  as  an  unknown  Burmese 
■ffir   tree(/g.4I.),  foraspecimenof  which  I 
BBEy     am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Wallich. 
^^B         Id  a  section  of  this  the  general  ap- 
*^3f  peaniuce  io  so  much  that  of  an  Endo- 

genous stem,  that  without  an  attentive 
examination  it  might  be  actually  mis- 
:^j/  taken  for  one.     The  diameter  of  this 

stem  is  two  inches  seven  lines ;  it  is 
nearly  perfectly  circular,  and  has  a  very  thin  but  distinct 
bark,  with  a  central  pith  surrounded  by  very  compact  woody 
fibre.  There  are  neither  zones  nor  medullary  rays;  but  the 
niscuiar  system  consists  of  an  uniform  mass  of  ducts  and 
woody  fibre,  disposed  willi  great  symmetry,  and  of  the 
same  degree  of  compactness  at  the  circumference  as  well 
as  in  the   centre.     Amongst  his  wood  are  interspersed,  at 
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the  distance  of  about  half  a  line,  with  very  great  regularity, 
passages  containing  loose  cellular  tissue.  These  passages  are 
convex  at  the  back  and  rather  concave  in  front,  run  parallel 
with  the  ducts,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  kind  of  o 
munication  with  each  other.  They,  no  doubt,  represent  the 
medullary  rays  of  the  cellular  system  of  this  highly  curious 
plant.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  resemblance  borne  by 
this  stem  to  that  of  an  Endogenous  plant  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  for  whilst,  in  the  latter,  the  vascular  system  is 
separated  into  bundles  surrounded  by  the  cellular  system,  in 
this,  on  the  contrary,  the  cellular  system  consists  of  tubular 
passages  surrounded  by  masses  of  the  vascular  system. 

These  examples  of  anomalous  structure  will  show  the  stu- 
dent that  it  is  neither  medullary  rays  nor  concentric  zones  in 
the  wood  that  are  the  certain  indications  of  Exogenous 
growth  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  sometimes  absent ; 
but  that  the  presence  of  a  central  pith,  and  a  greater  degre 
of  hardness  in  the  centre  than  in  the  circumference,  are 
the  signs  from  which  alone  any  absolute  evidence  can  be 
derived. 


Of  the  Endogenous  Structure. 


Plants  of  an  arborescent  habit  having  this  structure  being 
almost  exclusively  extra- European,  and  most  of  them  being 
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natives  only  of  the  tropics,  botanists  have  hail  much  fewer 
occasions  of  examining  them,  and,  consequently,  theiv  know- 
ledge concerning  them  is  far  more  limited.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  in  this  department  of  the  subject  there  will  be 
hereafter  much  to  add  and  much  to  correct.  In  the  mean 
while  it  most  suffice,  that  what  has  been  published  concerning 
Endogenous  plants  is  given  with  such  corrections  and  additions 
as  my  own  experience  may  have  suggested. 

In  Endogenous  plants  the  vascular 
and  cellular  systems  are  as  distinct  as 
in  Exogenous,  but  they  are  differently 
arranged.  The  cellular  system,  instead 
of  being  distinguishable  into  pith,  bark, 
and  medullary  rays,  is  a  uniform  mass, 
in  which  the  vascular  system  lies  im- 
bedded in  the  form  of  thick  fibres; 
and  the  vascular  system  itself  has  no  tendency  to  collect  into 
zones  or  wedges  resembling  wood,  but  in  all  cases  retains  the 
form  of  bundles  resembling  fibres.  These  bundles  consist  of 
woody  fibre,  enclosing  spiral  vessels  or  ducts ;  most  commonly 
the  latter. 

The  diameter  of  an  Endogenous  stem  is  increased  by  the 
constant  addition  of  fibrous  bundles  to  the  centre,  whence 
the  name.  Those  bundles  displace  such  as  are  previously 
formed,  pushing  them  outwards;  so  that  the  centre,  being 
always  most  newly  formed,  is  the  softest;  and  the  outside, 
being  older,  and  being  gradually  rendered  more  and  more 
compact  by  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  bundles  lying 
next  it  by  those  forming  in  the  centre,  is  the  hardest.  In 
Endogenous  plants  that  attain  a  considerable  age,  such  as 
many  Palms,  this  operation  goes  on  till  the  outside  becomes 
sometimes  hard  enough  to  resist  the  blow  of  a  hatchet.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  each  successive  bundle  of 
fibres  passes  exactly  down  the  centre,  or  that  there  is  even 
much  regularity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  in 
that  part:  it  is  only  certain  that  it  is  about  the  centre  that 
they  descend,  and  that  on  the  outside  no  new  formation  takes 
place.  This  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bundles 
cross  and  interlace  one  another,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  of 
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Pandanus  odoratissimus  given  by  M.  De  Candolle  in  hia 
Org&nographie  (Cab.  vi.),  or  still  more  clearly  In  the  lax  tissue 
of  the  inside  of  the  stems  of  Dracaena  Draco. 

The  epidermis  of  an  Endogenous  stem  seems  capable  of 
very  little  distension.  In  many  plants  of  this  kind  the 
diameter  of  the  stem  is  the  same,  or  not  very  widely  different, 
at  the  period  when  it  is  first  formed,  and  when  it  has  arrived 
at  its  greatest  age :  Palms  are,  in  particular,  an  instance  of  this ; 
whence  the  cylindrical  form  that  is  so  common  inihem.  That 
the  increase  in  their  diameter  is  really  inconsiderable,  is 
proved  in  a  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  very  conclusive, 
manner  by  the  circumstance  of  gigantic  woody  climbing 
plants  sometimes  coiling  round  such  stems,  and  retaining 
them  in  their  embrace  for  many  years,  without  the  stem  thus 
tightly  wound  round  indicating  in  the  slightest  manner,  by 
swelling  or  otherwise,  that  such  ligatures  inconvenience  it. 
A  specimen  illustrative  of  this  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  and  has  been  figured  both  by 
M.  Mirbel  in  his  EUinem  (tab.  xix.),  and  M.  De  Candolle  in 
his  Organagraphie  (tab.  iv.).  We  know,  from  the  effect  of 
the  common  Bindweed  upon  the  Exogenous  plants  of  our 
hedges,  that  the  embrace  of  a  twining  plant  is,  in  a  single 
year,  destructive  of  the  life  of  every  thing  that  increases  in 
diameter;  or  at  least  produces,  above  the  strangled  part, 
extensive  swellings  that  always  end  iu  death. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  other  Exogenous  plants  do 
increase  extensively  in  diameter  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  this 
is  effected  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  the  horizontal  growth  once 
stopped  appears  never  to  be  renewed.  Thus,  in  the  Bamboo, 
stems  are  sometiaies  found  as  much  as  two  feet  in  circum- 
ference, which  were  originally  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Others  would  seem  to  have  an  unlimited  power  of 
distension.  In  the  Dracaenas,  called  in  French  colonies  in 
Africa  Bois-chandelles,  the  first  shoot  from  the  ground  is  * 
Turio  (sucker),  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  fifteen  feet 
high ;  but  in  time  it  distends  so  much  that  sometimes  two 
men  can  scarcely  embrace  it  in  their  extended  arms.  {Thou- 
ars,  Essais,  p.  3.) 

As  Endogenous  stems  contain  no  concentric  zones,  there  is 


nothing  in  their  internal  structure  to  indicate  age ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  botanists,  there  are  sometimes  external  cha- 
racters thnt  will  afford  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  external  rings  that  indicate  the  fall  of  leaves  from 
die  trunk  of  the  Palm  tribe  coincide  with  the  number  of 
years  that  the  individual  has  lived.  There  is,  however, 
not! ling  like  proof  of  this  at  present  before  the  public;  such 
statements  must  therefore  be  received  with  great  caution.  It 
may  farther  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
in  many  Palms  these  rings  disappear  after  a  certain  number 
at  jtmn 

In  arborescent  Endogenous  plants,  it  usually  happens  that 
only  one  terminal  leaf-bud  developes ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
stem  is  cylindrical,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  in  Palms.  If  two 
terminal  leaf-buds  constantly  develope,  the  stem  becomes 
dichotomous,  but  the  branches  are  all  cylindrical,  as  in  Pan- 
daous  and  the  Doom  Pulms  of  Egypt ;  but  if  axillary  leaf- 
buds  are  regularly  developed,  as  in  the  Asparagus,  Dracaena 
Draco,  or  in  arborescent  grasses,  then  the  conical  form  that 
prevails  in  Exogenous  plants  uniformly  exists  in  Endogenous 
ones  also. 

Besides  the  difference  now  mentioned,  there  is  one  other 
form  of  the  Endogenous  stem  that  it  is  necessary  to  describe; 
viz.  that  of  Grasses.  In  those  plants  the  stem  is  hollow  ex- 
cept at  the  nodi,  where  transverse  partitions  intercept  the 
cavity,  dividing  it  into  many  cells.  In  the  Bamboo  these  cells 
and  partitions  are  so  large  that,  as  is  well  known,  lengths  of 
that  plant  are  used  as  cases  to  contain  papers.  In  consequence 
of  this  great  apparent  deviation  from  the  usual  structure,  a 
celebrated  Swedish  botanist  has  remarked,  that  Grasses  are 
the  least  Endogenous  of  all  Endogenous  plants. 

Bui  if  the  gradual  developement  of  a  grass  be  attentively 
observed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stem  is  originally  solid; 
that  it  then  becomes  hollow  in  consequence  of  its  increasing 
in  diameter  more  rapidly  than  new  tissue  can  be  formed  ;  and 
that,  finally,  in  old  arborescent  stems,  it  again  becomes  solid 
by  the  constant  addition  of  matter  to  its  inside;  so  that  its 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  characters  of  Endogenous  structure 
is  much  less  considerable  thati  it  seems  to  be  at  first  sight. 
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Sect.  III.     Of  the  Root,  or  descending  Axis. 

At  or  about  the  same  time  that  the  ascending  axis  seeks 
the  light  and  becomes  a  stem,  does  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  seed  or  bud  bury  itself  in  the  earth  and  become  a  root, 
with  a  tendency  downwards  so  powerful,  that  no  known  force  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  it.  Correctly -speaking,  nothing  can  be 
considered  a  root  except  what  has  such  an  origin ;  for  those 
roots  which  are  emitted  by  the  stems  of  plants,  are  in  reality 
the  roots  of  the  buds  above  them,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  common  than  even  forabotantsts 
to  confound  subterranean  stems  or  buds  with  roots,  as  has 
been  already  seen.     (See  Bulb,  Tuber,  Soboles,  &c.  &c) 

Independently  of  its  origin,  the  root  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  stem  by  many  absolute  characters.  In  the  first 
place,  its  ramifications  occur  irregularly,  without  any  sym- 
metrical arrangement :  they  do  not,  like  branches,  proceed 
from  certain  fixed  points  (buds),  but  are  produced  from  all 
and  any  points  of  the  root.  Secondly,  a  root  has  no  leaf-buds, 
unless  indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  has  the  power  of 
forming  adventitious  ones;  but,  in  such  a  case,  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  such  are  produced  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  nature.  Thirdly,  roots  have  no  scales,  leaves,  or  other 
appendages;  neither  do  they  ever  indicate  upon  their  surface, 
by  means  of  scars,  any  trace  of  such :  all  underground  bodies 
upon  which  scales  have  been  found  are  stems,  whatever  they 
may  have  been  called ;  the  only  appendages  they  ever  have 
are  such  things  as  the  little  hollow  floating  bladders  found  in 
Utricularia.  A  fourth  distinction  between  roots  and  stems  is, 
that  the  former  have  never  any  stomata  upon  their  cuticle ; 
and,  finally,  in  Exogenous  plants,  the  root  has  never  any  pith. 
It  has  been  also  said  that  roots  are  always  colourless,  while 
stems  are  always  coloured ;  but  aerial  roots  are  often  green, 
and  all  underground  stems  are  colourless. 

The  body  of  the  root  is  sometimes  called  the  caudex ;  the 
minute  subdivisions  have  been  sometimes  called  radicular,  —  a 
term  that  should  be  confined  to  the  root  in  the  embryo; 
others  name  them  Jtbrilbr,  a  term  more  generally  adopted ; 
while  the  terms  rhhina  and  rliiztda  have  been  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Ltnk  to  the  young  roots  of  mosses  and  lichens. 
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AjS&ritia  is  a  little  bundle  of  annular  ducts,  or  sometimes 
of  spiral  vessels,  encased  in  woody  fibre,  and  covered  by  a  lax. 
cellular  integument:  it  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  root,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  sub- 
division ;  and  its  apex  consists  of  extremely  lax  cellular  tissue 
and  mucus.  This  apex  has  the  property  of  absorbing  fluid 
with  great  rapidity,  and  has  been  called  by  M.  De  Candolle 
the  Spottgiole.  It  must  not  be  considered  a  particular  organ  ; 
it  is  only  the  newly  formed  and  forming  tender  tissue.  In 
Pandanus  the  spongioles  of  the  aerial  roots  consist  of  numerous 
very  thin  exfoliations  of  the  epidermis,  which  form  a  sort  of 
cup  fit  for  holding  water  in. 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  root  to  the  branches  is  ex- 
tremely variable :  in  some  plants  it  is  nearly  equal  to  them, 
in  others,  as  in  Lucerne  (Medicago  sativa),  the  roois  are 
many  times  larger  and  longer  thaw  the  stems;  in  all  succu- 
lent plants  and  Cucurbitacete  they  are  much  smaller.  When 
the  root  is  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches  and  fibres, 
it  is  called^/K&rotM .-  if  the  fibres  have  occasionally  dilatations  at 
short  intervals,  they  are  called  nodulose.  When  the  main  root 
perishes  at  the  extremity,  it  receives  the  name  of  pnrmoi  se,  or 
bitten  off:  frequently  it  consists  of  one  fleshy  elongated  centre 
tapering  to  the  extremity,  when  it  is  termed  fusiform  (or  tap- 
rooted  by  the  English,  and  pivotante  by  the  French) ;  or  it 
dilates  immediately  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  a 
globose  form,  when  it  is  named  turnip-shaped,  as  in  the 
common  turnip;  if  it  is  terminated  by  several  distinct  buds, 
as  in  some  herbaceous  plants,  it  is  called  many-headed 
(mutiiceps). 

The  roots  of  many  plants  are  often  fleshy,  and  composed 
of  lobes,  which  appear  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  nutriment  to 
the  librillae    that    accompany  them  ;  as    in  « 

many  terrestrial  Orchideous  plants,  Dahlias, 
4c     These  must  not  be  confounded  either 
with  tubers  or  bulbs,  as  they  have  been  by 
some   writers,   but   are  rather  to  be  < 
sidered  a  special  form  of  the  root,  to  which  i 
the  name  of  Pseudo-tidier  {h/tg.  +4-.)  wouldT 
not  be  inapplicable.    In  Orchis  the  pseudo- 
tubers  are  often  pal  mated  or  lobed ;  in  the 
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Dahlia,  and  many  Asphodeleaj,  they  hang  in  clusters,  or  are 
fasciculated. 

In  internal  structure  the  root  differs  little  from  the  stem, 
except  in  being  often  extremely  fleshy ;  the  cellular  system 
being  subject  to  an  unusually  high  degree  of  develop e men t  in 
a  great  many  plants,  as  the  Turnip,  the  Parsnep,  and  other 
edible  roots.  In  Endogenous  plants,  the  mutual  arrange- 
ment of  the  cellular  and  vascular  systems  of  the  root  and  stem 
is  absolutely  the  same;  but  in  Exogenous  plants  diere  is 
never  any  trace  of  pith  in  the  root. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  ike  Appendages  of  the  Axis. 

From  the  outside  of  the  stem,  but  connected  immediately 
with  its  vascular  system,  arises  a  variety  of  thin  flat  expan- 
sions, arranged  with  great  symmetry,  and  usually  falling  off 
after  having  existed  for  a  few  months.  These  are  called,  col- 
lectively, appendages  of  the  axis ;  and,  individually,  scales, 
leaves,  bractese,  flowers,  sexes,  and  fruit.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  mere  expansions  of  the  cuticle,  such  as  ra- 
menta,  already  described  (p.  41,),  from  which  they  are  known 
by  having  a  connection  with  the  vascular  system  of  the  axis. 
Till  lately,  botanists  were  accustomed  to  consider  all  these  as 
essentially  distinct  organs ;  but,  since  the  appearance  of  an 
admirable  treatise  by  Goethe  in  1790,  On  the  metamorphosis 
of  plants,  proofs  of  their  being  merely  modifications  of 
one  common  type,  the  leaf,  have  been  gradually  discovered; 
so  that  that  which,  forty  years  ago,  was  considered  as  the 
romance  of  a  poet,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  an 
indisputable  truth.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  much 
separate  discussion  of  this  doctrine ;  proof  of  it  will  be  more 
conveniently  adduced  as  the  different  modifications  of  Uie 
appendages  of  the  axis  come  separately  under  consideration. 
The  leaf,  as  the  first  that  is  formed,  the  most  perfect  of  them 
all,  and  that  which  is  most  constantly  present,  is  properly 
considered  the  type  from  which  all  the  others  are  deviations, 
and  is  that  with  the  structure  of  which  it  is  first  necessary  to 
become  acquainted. 
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H-  Q/VAeLeaf. 


The  leaf  is  an  expansion  of  the  bark  at  the  base  of  a  leaf- 
bud,  prior  to  which  it  is  developed.  In  most  plants  it  con- 
sists of  cellular  tissue  filling  up  the  interstices  of  a  net-work 
of  fibres  that  proceed  from  the  stem,  and  ultimate!}'  separating 
from  the  bark  by  an  articulation;  in  many  Monocotylcdonous 
plants.  Ferns,  and  Mosses  no  articulation  exists,  and  the  base 
uf  the  leaf  only  separates  from  its  parent  stem  by  rotting 
away. 

This  difference  of  organisation  has  given  rise  to  a  distinc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Oken,  between  the  articulated  leaves  of 
Dicotyledones  and  the  inarticulated  leaves  of  Monocoty  led  ones 
and  Acotyledones :  the  former  he  calls  true  leaves,  and  dis- 
tinguishes by  the  name  of  Laub ;  the  latter  he  considers 
fbtiaceous  dilatations  of  the  stem,  analogous  to  leaves,  and 
calls  Blait. 

A  leaf  consists  of  two  parts ;  namely,  its  stalk,  which  is 
called  the  petiole  {,fig.  +6.  a),  and  its  expanded  surface,  which 
is  called  the  lamina  (Jig.  46.  e,  b,  d)  :  in  ordinary  language  the 
latter  term  is  not  employed,  but  in  very  precise  descriptions 
it  is  indispensable. 

The  point  where  the  base  of  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  joins 
the  stem  is  called  the  axilla;  any  thing  which  arises  out  of 
that  point  is  said  to  be  axillary.  If  a  branch  or  other  process 
proceeds  from  above  the  axilla,  it  is  called  supra-axillary ;  if 
from  below  it,  irifra-axilliuy. 
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The  scar  formed  by  the  separation  of  a  leaf  from  its  stem 
is  called  the  cicairicvla.  The  withered  remains  of  leaves, 
which,  not  being  articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot  fall  off, 
but  decay  upon  it,  are  called  rcliquits  or  induct*  (debris,  Ft.), 
and  the  part  so  covered  is  said  to  be  indicviatm. 

When  leaves  are  placed  in  pairs  on 
opposite  sides  of  astern  (j%.51.),  and 
on  the  same  plane,  they  are  called  op- 
posite t  if  more  than  two  are  opposite, 
they  then  form  what  is  called  a  whorl, 
or  i*riici7/«s,  and  are  said  to  be  uAw/ttf, 
or  verticillate:  but  if  they  arise  at  re- 
gular distances  from  each  other  round 
thestem,  and  not  from  the  same  plane, 
they  are  then  called  alternate. 

In  plants  having  Exogenous  stems, 
the  first  leaves,  —  namely,  those  which  are  present  in  the 
embryo  itself  (cotyledons),  — are  uniformly  opposite ;  but  those 
subsequently  developed  are  either  opposite,  verticillate,  or 
alternate  in  different  species :  on  the  contrary,  in  Endogenous 
plants,  the  embryo  leaf  is  either  solitary,  or,  if  there  are  two, 
they  are  alternate ;  and  those  subsequently  developed  are 
usually  alternate  also,  but  few  cases  occurring  in  which  they 
are  opposite. 

Hence  some  have  formed  an  opinion  that  the  normal 
position  of  the  leaves  of  Exogenous  plants  is  opposite,  or 
verticillate;  and  that  when  they  are  alternate,  this  arises 
from  the  extension  of  a  nodus  ;  while  that  of  Endogense  is 
alternate,  the  verticilli  being  the  result  of  the  contraction  of 
internodia. 

But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  normal  position  of 
all  leaves  is  alternate,  and  their  position  upon  the  stem  an 
elongated  spiral,  as  is  in  many  cases  exceedingly  apparent, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  genus  Pinus,  in  Pandanus,  which  is 
actually  named  Screw-pine,  in  consequence  of  the  resem- 
blance its  leaves  bear  to  a  screw,  and  in  the  Pine  apple ;  the 
Apple,  the  Pear,  the  Willow,  the  Oak,  will  also  be  found  to 
indicate  the  same  arrangement,  which  is  only  less  apparent 
because  of  the  distance  between  the  leaves,  and  the  irregu- 
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lariiy  of  their  direction.  If,  in  the  Apple  tree,  for  instance,  a 
line  be  drawn  from  the  base  of  one  leaf  to  the  base  of  another, 
ant!  ihe  leaves  be  then  broken  off,  it  will  be  found  that  a  per- 
lectty  spiral  line  will  have  been  formed.  Upon  this  supposition, 
opposite  or  verticillnte  leaves  are  to  be  considered  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  contraction  or  non-developement  of  internodia,  and 
the  consequent  confluence  of  as  many  nodi  as  there  are  leaves 
in  ihe  whorl.  The  Rhododendron  pnnticum  will  furnish  the 
Mudcnt  with  an  illustration  of  this:  on  many  of  its  branches 
the  leaves  are  some  alternate  and  some  opposite;  and  many 
intermediate  states  between  these  two  will  be  perceivable. 
In  many  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  usually  alternate, 
there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  the  approximation  of  the  nodi, 
and  consequently  to  an  opposite  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  as 
in  Solan  urn  nigrum,  and  many  other  Solanese  *  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  leaves  that  are  usually  opposite  separate  their 
nodi  and  become  alternate,  as  in  Erica  medilerrnnea  :  but  this 
is  more  rare. 

The  best  argument  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  all 
Terticilii  arise  from  the  contraction  of  internodia  and  con- 
fluence of  nodi,  is,  however,  to  be  derived  from  flowers,  which 
are  several  series  of  verticil!!,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In 
plants  with  alternate  leaves,  the  flowers  often  change  into 
voting  branches,  and  then  the  verticilli  of  which  they  consist 
ire  broken,  the  nodi  separate,  and  those  parts  that  were 
before  opposite  become  alternate ;  while,  in  monstrous  Tulips, 
nrilli  of  which  the  flower  consists  are  plainly  shown 
to  arise  from  the  gradual  approximation  of  leaves,  that  in  their 
unchanged  state  are  alternate. 

In  this  normal  state  leaves  are  obviously  distinct,  both  from 
each  other  and  from  the  stem.  But,  in  some  cases,  adhesions 
of  various  kinds  occur,  and  give  them  a  new  character.  Thus, 
in  Cordui,  and  many  other  thistle-like  plants,  the  elongated 
bases  of  the  leaves  adhere  to  the  stem,  and  become  what  is 
called  dfturrent.  In  Bupleurum  perforatum  the  lobes  of  the 
base  of  the  leaf  not  only  cohere  with  the  stem,  but,  projecting 
beyond  it,  grow  together,  so  as  to  resemble  a  leaf  through 

•  liitrmlnclioo  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany,  p.  231. 
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which  the  stem  has  pierced  :  this  is  called  being  perfoliate. 
Frequently  two  opposite  leaves  grow  together  at  the  base,  as 
in  Caprifolium  perfoliatum  ;  to  this  modification  the  latter 
term  is  often  also  applied,  but  that  of  connate  is  what  more 
properly  belongs  to  it. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  leaf  is  this: — From  the 
medullary  sheath  diverges  a  bundle  of  woody  tissue,  accom- 
panied by  spiral  vessels:  this  passes  through  the  bark,  and 
proceeds,  at  an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  to  a  determinate 
distance  from  the  stem,  branching  off  at  intervals,  and,  by 
numerous  ramifications,  forming  a  kind  of  net-work.  At  the 
point  of  the  stem  whence  the  bundle  of  fibrovascular  tissue 
issues,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bark  also  diverges,  accom- 
panying the  fibrovascular  tissue,  expanding  wild  its  ramifi- 
cations, and  filling  up  their  interstices.  The  tissue  that 
proceeds  from  the  medullary  sheath,  after  having  passed  from 
the  origin  of  the  leaf  to  its  extremity,  doubles  back  upon 
itself,  forming  underneath  the  first  a  new  layer  of  fibre, 
which,  upon  its  return,  converges  just  as  the  first  layer 
diverged,  at  length  combines  into  a  single  bundle,  corre- 
sponding in  bulk  and  position  to  that  which  first  emerged, 
and  finally  discharging  itself  into  the  liber.  If,  therefore,  a 
section  of  the  leaf  olid  stem  be  carefully  made  at  a  nodus,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  bundle  of  woody  tissue  which  forms  the 
frame-work  of  the  leaf  communicates  above  with  the  medul 
sheath,  and  below  wild  the  liber.  This  is  easily  seen  in 
spring,  when  the  leaves  are  young;  but  is  not  so  visible  in 
the  autumn,  when  their  existence  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
double  layer  of  fibrovascular  tissue  is  also  perceptible  in  a  leaf 
which  has  laid  during  the  winter  in  some  damp  ditch,  where 
its  cellular  substance  has  decayed,  so  that  the  cohesion  between 
the  upper  and  lower  layers  is  destroyed :  they  can  then  be 
easily  separated.  The  curious  Indian  leaves  which  have  the 
property  of  opening,  upon  slight  violence,  like  the  leg  of 
a  silk  stocking,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  thrust  between 
their  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  derive  that  singular  separa- 
bility from  an  imperfect  union  between  the  layer  of  excui 
and  recurrent  fibre.  M.  De  Candolle  remarks,  that  when 
fibres  expand  to  form  the  limb  of  a  leaf,  they  may  (whether 
thin  phenomenon  occurs  at  the  extremity  of  a  petiole,  or  at 
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ihe  point  of  separation  from  the  stem,)  do  so  after  two  different 
systems  :  they  may  either  constantly  preserve  the  same  plane 
when  the  common  flat  leaves  are  formed  ;  or  they  may  expand 
in  any  direction,  when  cylindrical,  or  swollen,  or  triangular 
leaves  are  the  result.     (Organogr.  p.  270.) 

The  cellular  tissue  of  which  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  composed 
is  parenchyma,  which  Link  then  calls  dtachyma,  or  that  im- 
mediately beneath  the  two  surfaces  cortex,  and  the  intermediate 
substance  diploe.  M.  De  Candolle  calls  these  two,  taken  to- 
gether, the  mesophi/llum.  The  whole  is  protected,  in  leaves 
exposed  to  air,  by  a  coating  of  cuticle,  furnished  with  stomata; 
but  in  submersed  leaves  the  parenchyma  is  naked,  no  cuticle 
overlaying  it. 

The  general  nature  of  the  parenchymatous  part  of  leaves 
has  been  very  well  explained,  both  by  Link  and  others,  and 
figured  by  lir.  Mohl,  in  1828.  {Uber  die  Poren  des  Pflanzcn- 
tcttgencbes,  tab.  i.  fig.  4>  See.)  But  the  most  complete  account 
is  that  of  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  in  1830  (Armatrs  des  Sc. 
vol.  xxi.  p.  420.),  of  which  the  principal  part  of  what  follows 
is  an  abstract. 

The  cuticle  is  a  layer  of  cellules  adhering  firmly  to  each 
other,  and  sometimes  but  slightly  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  from 
which  they  are  entirely  different  in  form  and  nature:  in  form, 
for  the  cellules  are  depressed,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  variety 
of  outline  that  tliey  present,  form  meshes  either  regular  or 
irregular;  and  in  nature,  because  these  cellules  are  perfectly 
transparent,  colourless,  and  probablv  filled  with  air,  — for  the 
manner  in  which  light  passes  through  them  proves  that  they 
do  not  contain  dense  fluid.  They  scarcely  ever  contain  any 
organic  particles,  and  are  probably  but  little  permeable  either 
to  fluids  or  gaseous  matter;  while,  on  the  other  hnnd,  the 
cellules  of  the  subjacent  parenchyma  are  filled  with  the  green 
substance  that  determines  the  colour  of  the  leaf.  The  cuiicle 
is  not  always  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cellules,  but  in  some 
cases  consists  of  two,  or  even  three.  No  trace  whatever  is 
discoverable  of  vessels  either  terminating  in  or  beneath  the 
cuticle;  M-  Brongniart  states  this  most  explicitly,  and  my 
own  observations  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  his:  an 
opinion,  therefore,  which  some  distinguished  botanists  have 
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entertained,  that  spiral  vessels  terminate  in  the  stomata  {D.  C. 
Organogr.  p.  272,  &c),  BUI  hereafter  be  abandoned.  At  the 
margin  of  a  leaf  the  cuticle  is  generally  harder  than  elsewhere, 
and  sometimes  becomes  so  indurated  as  to  assume  a  flinty 
texture,  as  in  the  Aloe,  and  many  other  plants. 

Stomata  (p.  S3.)  are  found  upon  various  parts  of  the  cuti- 
cle: in  some  plants  only  on  that  of  the  under  side  of  leaves 
in  others  on  the  upper  also;  in  floating  leaves  upon  the  latte 
only.  When  leaves  are  so  turned  that  their  margins  i 
directed  towards  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  the  two  faces  a 
then  alike  in  appearance,  and  are  both  equally  furnished  with 
stomata.  In  succulent  leaves  they  are  said  to  be  either  alto- 
gether absent  or  very  rare ;  but  this  is  a  statement  that  requires 
confirmation.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  De  Can- 
dolle  {Organogr.  p.  272.),  they  are,  in  the  Orange  and  the 
Mesembryanthemum,  as  ten  in  the  former  to  one  in  the  latter. 

The  parenchyma  is,  if  casually  examined,  or  even  if  viewed 
in  slices  of  too  great  thickness,  apparently  composed  of  heaps 
of  little  green  cells,  arranged  with  little  order  or  regularity; 
but,  if  very  thin  slices  are  taken  and  viewed  with  a  high  mag- 
nifying power,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  than  the  plan  upon  which  the  whole  structure  is  con- 
trived, and  that,  instead  of  disorder,  the  most  wise  order 
pervades  the  whole.  Upon  this  subject  I  extract  the  words 
of  M.  Adolphe  Hrongniart:  —  "  There  exists  beneath  the 
upper  cuticle  two  or  three  layers  of  oblong  blunt  vesicles, 
placed  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  generally 
much  less  in  diameter  than  the  cells  of  the  cuticle;  so  that 
they  are  easily  seen  through  it.  These  vesicles,  which  appear 
specially  destined  to  give  solidity  to  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaf,  have  no  other  intervals  than  the  little  spaces  that  result 
from  the  contact  of  this  sort  of  cylinder:  nevertheless,  in 
plants  that  have  stomata  on  the  upper  surface  of  their  leaves, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  herbaceous  plants,  and  in  such  as  float 
on  the  surface  of  water,  there  exist  here  and  there  among 
the  vesicles  some  large  spaces,  through  which  the  stomata 
communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  leaf. 

This  parenchyma  is  entirely  different  from  what  is  found 
beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  lower  side.  There,  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  regular  cylindrical  vesicles,  it  is  composed  of  irre- 
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gular  ones,  often  having  two  or  three  branches,  which  unite 
with  the  limbs  of  the  vesicles  next  them,  and  so  form  a  reticu- 
lated parenchyma;  the  spaces  between  whose  vesicles  are 
much  larger  than  the  vesicles  themselves. 

It  is  this  reticulated  tissue,  with  large  spaces  in  it  (to  which 
the  name  of  cavernous  or  spongy  parenchyma  might  not  im- 
properly be  applied),  that,  in  most  cases,  occupies  at  least 
half  the  thickness  of  the  leaves  between  the  veins.  The 
arrangement  of  the  vesicles  is  very  obvious  if  the  lower  cuticle 
of  certain  leaves  be  lifted  up  with  the  layer  of  parenchyma 
that  is  applied  against  it;  it  may  then  be  seen  that  these 
anastomosing  vesicles  form  a  net  with  large  meshes, — a  sort  of 
grating  inside  the  cuticle.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  tliis  structure,  which  I  have  remarked  in  several  ferns, 
and  in  a  great  many  dicotyledonous  plants,  is  without  ex- 
ception. In  many  mon  ocoty  I  edo  no  us  and  succulent  plants  we 
have  some  remarkable  modifications  of  this  structure.  Thus, 
in  the  Lily,  and  several  plants  of  the  same  family,  the  vesicles 
of  parenchyma  that  are  in  contact  with  the  lower  cuticle  are 
lengthened  out,  sinuous,  and  toothed,  as  it  were,  at  the  sides : 
these  projections  join  those  of  the  contiguous  vesicle;  and  a 
number  of  cavities  is  the  consequence,  which  render  this  sort 
of  parenchyma  permeable  to  air.  An  analogous  arrangement 
exists  in  the  lower  parenchyma  of  Galega.  In  the  Iris,  there 
is  scarcely  any  space  between  the  oblong  and  polyedral  vesi- 
cles which  form  the  parenchyma;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
subjacent  parenchyma  is  wanting  at  every  point  where  the 
cuticle  is  pierced  by  a  stoma.  In  such  succulent  plants  as  I 
have  examined,  the  spaces  between  the  cellules  of  parenchyma 
are  very  small;  hut,  nevertheless,  here  and  there,  there  are 
often  larger  cavities,  which  either  correspond  directly  with 
the  stomata,  or  are  in  communication  with  them.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  plauts  with  floating  leaves,  where  the  stomutu 
placed  on  the  upper  surface  correspond  with  the  layer  of 
cylindrical  and  parallel  vesicles;  in  such  case  there  are,  here 
and  there,  between  these  vesicles,  empty  spaces  which  almost 
always  correspond  to  the  points  where  the  stomata  exist,  and 
which  permit  the  air  to  penetrate  between  the  vesicles  as  far 
as  tbe  middle  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf. 
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Thus  much  M.  Brongniart;  who  adds,  thai  in  submersed 
leaves  there  is  no  cuticle,  but  the  whole  consists  of  solid 
parenchyma  alone,  in  which  there  are  no  other  cavities  than 
such  as  are  necessary  to  float  the  leaves. 

The  veins,  being  elongations  of  the  medullary  sheath,  neces- 
sarily consist  of  woody  fibre  and  spiral  vessels,  to  which  are 
sometimes  added  annular  ducts.  In  submersed  leaves  spiral 
vessels  are  often  wanting,  the  veins  consisting  of  nothing  but 
woody  fibre.  In  these  veins  M.  Schultz  finds  what  he  calls 
vessels  of  the  latex,  or  of  the  nutritive  fluid  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  either  from  his  figures  or  descriptions,  which 
kind  of  tissue  in  particular  he  means  to  designate  by  that 
name.  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  says,  the  latex  vessels  are  the 
vasa  propria ;  but  what  are  the  vasa  propria  of  leaves, 
which  there  is  nothing  but  woody  fibre,  spiral  vessels,  and 
ducts  ? 

Such  are  the  general  anatomical  characters  of  leaves;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  different  species,  they 
undergo  a  variety  of  remarkable  modifications.  These  arise 
either  from  the  addition  of  parenchyma  when  leaves  become 
succulent,  or  from  the  non-developcment  of  it  when  they 
become  membranous,  or  from  the  total  suppression  of  it,  and 
even  of  the  veins  also  in  great  part,  as  in  those  which  are 
called  ramentaceous,  such  as  the  primordial  leaves  of  the 
genus  Pin  us. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  much  at  length  upon  the  structure  of 
leaf,  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  a  plant, 
and  that  of  which  the  functions  are  the  best  ascertained.    Let 
us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  modifications  of  die  leaf, 
has  already  been  seen  that  a  leaf  may  consist  of  two  distil 
parts ;  the  petiole,  or  stalk,  and  lamina,  or  leaf  itself:  both 
these  demand  separate  consideration. 

The  lamina,  or  limbus,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  is  subject  to 
many  diversities  of  figure  and  division;  most  commonly  it 
forms  an  approach  to  oval,  being  longer  than  broad.  When 
speaking  of  the  leaf,  it  is  usual  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  terms  employed  by  botanists  to  distinguish 
varieties  of  figure;  but,  as  those  terms  are  equally  applicable 
to  any  other  part  with  a  similar  dilated  surface,  it  has  appeared 
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to  me  expedient  to  include  them  in  Glossology,  where  they 
will  accordingly  be  found. 

That  extremity  of  the  lamina  which  is  next  the  stem  is 
called  its  base  :  the  opposite  extremity,  its  apex ,-  and  the  line 
representing  its  two  edges,  the  margin  or  circumscription. 

If  the  lamina  consists  of  one  piece  only,  the  leaf  is  said  to 
be  simple,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  its  divisions:  thus, 
the  entire  lamina  of  Box,  the  serrated  lamina  of  the  Apple, 
the  toothed  lamina  of  Coltsfoot,  the  r uncinate  lamina  of 
Taraxacum,  the  pinnatifid  lamina  of  Hawthorn  (which  is 
often  divided  almost  to  its  very  midrib),  are  all  considered 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  simple  leaves.  But  if  the  petiole 
branches  out,  separating  the  cellular  tissue  into  more  than 
one  distinct  portion,  each  forming  a  perfect  lamina  by  itself, 
such  a  leaf  is  often  said  to  be  compound,  whether  the  divisions 
be  two,  as  in  the  conjugate  leaf  of  Zygophyllum,  or  inde- 
finite in  number,  as  in  the  many  varieties  of  pinnated  leaves. 
Nevertheless,  a  more  accurate  notion  of  a  compound  leaf  is 
(band  to  consist  in  its  divisions  being  articulated  with  the 
petiole,  by  which  it  is  much  better  distinguished  from  the 
simple  leaf  than  by  the  number  of  its  divisions.  Thus,  the 
pinnated  leaf  of  a  Zamia,  and  the  pcdate  leaf  of  an  Arum, 
both  in  this  sense  belong  to  the  class  ot  simple  leaves;  while 
the  solitary  lamina  of  the  Orange,  the  common  Berberry,  &c. 
are  referable  to  the  class  of  compound  leaves.  This  distinction 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  student  of  natural  affinities;  for, 
while  division,  of  whatever  degree  it  may  be,  may  be  expected 
to  occur  in  different  species  of  the  same  genus  or  order  (pro- 
vided there  is  no  articulation),  it  rarely  happens  that  truly 
compound  leaves, — that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  articulated  with 
their  petiole, — are  found  in  the  same  natural  assemblage  with 
those  in  which  no  articulation  exists. 

In  speaking  of  the  surface  of  a  leaf  it  is  usual  to  make  use 
of  the  word  pagina.  Thus,  the  upper  surface  is  called  pagina 
superior;  the  lower  surface,  pagina  inferior.  The  upper  surface 
is  more  shining  and  compact  than  the  under,  and  less  generally 
clothed  with  hairs;  its  veins  are  sunken;  while  those  of  the 
lower  surface  are  usually  prominent.  The  cuticle  readily 
separates  from  the  lower  surface,   but  with  difficulty  from  the 


upper.  There  are  frequently  hairs  upon  the  under  surface 
while  the  upper  is  perfectly  smooth;  but  there  is  scarcely  auy 
instance  of  the  upper  surface  being  hairy  while  the  lower  is 
smooth. 

The  ramifications  of  the  petiole  among  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  leaf  are  called  veins,  and  the  manner  of  their  distribution 
is  termed  venation.  This  influences  in  a  grent  degree  the 
figure  and  general  appearance  of  the  foliage,  and  requires  a 
more  careful  consideration  than  it  generally  receives  in  ele- 
mentary works. 

The  vein  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  petiole  and  the 
axis  of  the  leaf  is  called  the  midrib  or  casta  :  from  this  all  the 
rest  diverge,  either  from  its  sides  or  base.  If  other  veins 
similar  to  the  midrib  pass  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf, 
such  veins  have  been  named  nerves;  and  a  leaf  with  such  an 
arrangement  of  its  veins  has  been  called  a  nerved  leaf.  If  the 
veins  diverge  from  the  midrib  towards  the  margin,  rnmit viii<> 
as  they  proceed,  such  a  leaf  has  been  called  a  venous  or  rcticn- 
fated  ]eaf.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  were  used 
by  Linnaeus;  but  Link  and  some  others  depart  from  so  strict 
an  application  of  them,  calling  all  the  veins  of  a  plant  nerves, 
whatever  may  be  their  origin  or  direction. 

Till  within  a  few  years  the  distribution  of  veins  in  the  leaf 
had  not  received  much  attention  ;  the  terms  just  mentioned 
had  been  contrived  to  express  certain  of  the  most  striking 
forms  of  venation;  but  the  application  of  these  was  far  from 
being  sufficiently  precise.  Many  improvements  have  been  pro- 
posed by  modern  botanists;  it  however  appears  to  me  that  the 
whole  nomenclature  of  venation  is  essentially  defective,  and 
requires  complete  revision.  My  ideas  upon  this  subject  have 
been  already  laid  before  the  public  in  the  Botanical  Register 
for  Sept.  1826,  page  1004.;  and,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
objection  to  diem  has  yet  been  taken,  I  shall  repeat  them  here, 
in  a  form  better  adapted  to  an  elementary  work  than  that 
under  which  they  first  appeared. 

The  objections  that  I  take  to  the  present  modes  of  distin- 
guishing veins  are  these;  —  1st,  That  the  veins  are  very  im- 
properly, as  I  think,  called  nerves,  either  in  all  cases,  as  by 
Link,  which  is  bad,  or  in  certain  cases  only,  when  they  have 
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a  particular  size  or  direction,  as  by  Linnteus  and  his  followers, 
which  is  worse.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  accurate 
ideas  in  natural  history  than  giving  names  well  understood  in 
out-  kingdom  of  nature  to  orgaus  in  another  kingdom  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  unless  it  is  the,  perhaps,  more  repre- 
hensible practice  of  giving  two  names  conveying  totally  differ- 
ent ideas  to  the  same  organ  in  tile  same  kingdom  of  nature. 
Tims  when  the  veins  of  a  plant  are  termed  nerves,  it  is  neces- 
sarily understood  that  they  exercise  functions  of  a  similar 
nature  to  those  of  the  nerves  of  animals  :  if  otherwise,  why  are 
they  so  called?  But  they  exercise  no  such  functions,  being, 
beyond  all  doubt,  mere  channels  for  the  transmission  of  fluid. 
Again,  if  one  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf  is  cnlled  a  v 
and  another  portion  a  nerve,  this  apparently  precise  mode  of 
-peaking  leads  yet  more  strongly  to  the  belief  (especially  when 
such  a  distinction  is  seen  admitted  into  works  which  are  said 
to  be  of  the  highest  authority  in  science),  that  the  structure 
and  function  of  those  two  parts  are  as  widely  different  as  the 
structure  and  function  of  a  vein  and  a  nerve  in  the  animal 
economy;  else  why  should  such  nice  caution  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish them?  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no 
difference  whatever,  except  in  size,  between  the  veins  and 
nerves  of  a  leaf.  Let  us,  then,  abandon  a  term  which  is  one  of 
Lhose  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  modern 
science  to  expel.  My  second  objection  is  caused  by  the  vague 
manner  in  which  the  veins  of  leaves  are  at  present  described; 
whence  it  happens  that  no  precise  idea  can  be  attached  to  the 
different  terms  that  have  been  contrived  to  designate  particular 
forms  of  venation.  A  third  objection  is  this,  —  that,  while  slight 
modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  have  received 
distinctive  names  others  of  much  greater  importance,  and  of  a 
more  decided  character,  have  received  no  distinctive  appellation 
whatever.  For  these  reasons,  the  practical  weight  of  which  I 
have  long  experienced,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  language  used  in  speaking  of  venation  will 
be  found  better,  at  least,  than  that  for  which  they  are  sub- 
stituted, if  they  are  not  entirely  what  could  be  desired. 

It  has  been  usual  to  call  that  bundle  of  vessels  only  which 
passes  directly  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf  the  cosla,  or 
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midrib.  This  term  I  would  extend  to  all  main  veins  which 
proceed  directly  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  or  to  the  points  of 
the  lobes.  There  is  no  difference  in  sire  in  these  costa; ;  and 
in  lobed  leaves,  which  may  be  understood  as  simple  leaves, 
approaching  composition,  each  costa  has  its  own  particular 
set  of  veins. 

The  costa  {Jig.  52,  7-)  sends  forth,  alternately  right  and  left 
along  its  whole  length,  ramifications  of  less  dimensions  than 
itself,  but  more  nearly  approaching  it  than  any  other  veins: 


these  I  would  call  vena:  primaria  (Jig.  52,  3.).  They  diverge 
from  the  costa  at  various  angles,  and  pass  to  the  margin  of 
the  leaf,  curving  towards  the  apex  in  their  course,  and  finally, 
at  some  distance  within  the  margin,  forming  what  is  called  a 
anastomosis,  or  junction,  with  the  back  of  the  vena  primaria, 
which  lies  next  them.  That  part  of  the  vena  primaria  which 
is  between  the  anastomoses  thus  described,  having  a  curved 
direction,  may  be  called  the  vena  areuata.  Between  this  latter 
and  the  margin,  other  veins,  proceeding  from  the  vena?  arcuata?, 
with  the  same  curved  direction,  and  of  the  same  magnitude, 
occasionally  intervene :  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  vena  externa:  (fig.  52,  ].).  The  margin  itself  and  these  last 
are  connected  by  a  fine  net-work  of  minute  veins,  which  I 
would  distinguish  by  the  name  of  venules  margitiales.  From 
the  costa  are  generally  produced,  at  right  angles  with  it,  and 
alternate  with  the  venae  primaria;,  smaller  veins;  which  may 
be  considered  imperfect  vena?  primarite,  and  may  not  im- 
properly be  named  vena  costales  (Jig.  52,  5.).  The  venm 
primaria;  are  themselves  connected  by  fine  veins,  which  anas- 
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tomose  in  the  area  between  them.  These  veins,  when  they 
immediately  leave  the  vena;  primarice,  I  call  vemdiE  pro- 
pria {Jig. 52,  4.),-  and  where  they  anastomose,  venuhe  com- 
mune*. The  area  of  parenchyma,  lying  between  two  or  more 
reins  or  veinlets,  I  name  with  the  old  botanists  intei-venium. 

These  distinctions  may  to  some  appear  over-refined;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  no  one  can  accurately  describe  a  leaf 
without  the  use  of  them,  or  of  equivalent  terms  yet  to  be 
invented.  Upon  these  principles  leaves  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  the  following  kinds:  — 

1.  FeinUss  (avenium),  when  no  veins  at  all  are  formed, 
except  a  slight  approach  to  a  costa,  as  in  Mosses,  Fuel,  &c. 
Leaves  of  this  description  exist  only  in  the  lowest  tribes  of 
foliaceous  plants,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fleshy 
or  thickened  leaves  common  among  the  higher  orders  of 
vegetation,  in  which  the  veins  are  by  no  means  absent,  but 
only  concealed  within  the  substance  of  the  parenchyma.  {See 
No.  10.)  Of  this  M,  De  Candolle  has  two  forms,  — ■  first,  his 
folia  nuiiinervia,  in  which  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  a  costa, 
as  in  Ulva  ;  and  second,  his  folia  Jalsinervia,  in  which  a  trace 
of  a  costa  is  perceptible.  These  terms  appear  to  me  unneces- 
sary :  but,  if  they  be  employed,  the  termination  Hernia  must  be 
changed  to  venia. 

1.  Equal-veined  {tequalivenium),  when  the  costa  is  perfectly 
formed,  and  the  veins  are  all  of  equal  size,  as  in  Ferns. 
This  kind  of  leaf  has  not  been  before  distinguished:  it  may  be 
considered  intermediate  between  those  without  veins  and  those 
in  which  venie  primarke  are  first  apparent.  The  veins  are 
tquiil  in  power  to  the  venulai  propria;  of  leaves  of  a  higher 
class. 

3-  Slraighl-vei'ied  {rectiventum).  In  this  the  veins  consist 
only  of  vena;  primaria;,  generally  very  much  attenuated,  and 
arising  from  towards  the  base  of  the  cosla,  with  which  they 
lie  nearly  parallel :  they  are  connected  by  venulre  propria;; 
but  there  are  no  venube  communes.  The  leaves  of  Grasses 
and  of  Palms  and  Orchideous  plants  are  of  this  nature.  This 
tbrni  has  been  called  by  Link  parallel!  and  cu/ivagenti-neivo- 
rum,  according  to  the  degree  of  parallelism  of  the  venie  pri- 
maria;; and  to  these  two  he  has  added  what  lie  calls  vcnuluso- 
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m,  when  the  venie  primavite  are  connected  by  venula* 
propria?:  but  as  this  is  always  so,  although  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  equally  apparent,  the  term  is  superfluous.  Acli.  Richard 
calls  this  form  laterincrvium,  and  De  Candolle  reetinervium  ,- 
from  which  I  tlo  not  find  it  advisable  to  distinguish  his  rtipti- 
uei-vium,  which  indicates  the  straight- veined  leaf,  when  the 
veins  are  thickened  and  indurated,  as  in  the  Palm  tribe. 

4.  Curve-wined  (curvivenium).  This  is  a  particular  modifi- 
cation of  the  last  form,  in  which  the  vena?  pr'nnarite  are  also 
parallel,  simple,  and  connected  by  unbranched  venula;  pro- 
pria;; do  not  pass  from  near  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
leaf,  but  diverge  from  the  costa  along  its  whole  length,  ami 
lose  themselves  in  the  margin.  This  is  the  Jhliim  hinotdeu 
and  venuUiso-hinoideum  of  Link,  the_/.'  pennincrvium  of  A.  Ilicr 
ard,  and  the_/i  curvinervivm  of  De  Candolle.  It  is  common 
in  Scitaminea?.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  this  and  the 
last  ought  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  modifications  nf  petiole 
(a  kind  of  phyUodia),  rather  than  as  true  leaves  analogous  to 
those  next  to  he  described. 

5.  Netted  {reticulation).  Here  the  whole  of  the  veins  t 
constitute  a  completely  developed  leaf  are  present,  arranged 
as  I  have  above  described  them,  there  being  no  peculiar  com- 
bination of  any  class  of  veins.  This  is  the  common  form  of 
the  leaves  of  Dicotyledones,  as  of  the  Lilac,  the  Rose,  &c.  It 
is  the  folium  venosum  of  Linnaeus,  the  f.  indirecte  venosuni  of 
Link,  the/!  vihtinervium  of  A.  Richard,  and  the  f.  retinervitm 


■ 


of  De  Candolle.      If  the  vena;  externa?  and  venule? 


margi- 


nal es  are  conspicuous,  Link  calls  this  form  combinate  ■coiomm; 
but  if  they  are  indistinct,  he  calls  it  evanescente  v 

6.  Ribbed  (costalum).  In  this  three  or  more  costa;  proceed 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  are  connected  by 
branching  vena?  primnria;  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
venula;  proprite,  as  in  Melastoma.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  sti-it/Wi! -in nn!  Iea£  from  which  it  may  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  be  distinguished  by  the  ramified  veins  that 
connect  the  costa;.  This  is  a  very  material  difference,  which 
bos  never  been  properly  explained.  Limucus  and  his  followers 
confound  the  two  forms  ;  but  modern  writers  separate  them  : 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 


their  distinctions  from  the  characters  hitherto  assigned  to 
•hi'in.  Link  calls  these  leaves /.  nervata,  A.  Richard  f.  bast- 
rtenia,  and  De  Candolle  _/'.  IripHnervia  and  f.  quivtupli- 
nervitt.  If  a  ribbed  leaf  has  three  cosla.*  springing  from  the 
base,  it  is  said  to  be  three-ribbed  (tri-eostutum,  Irinerve  of 
authors);  if  five, tfive-rihbed,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  ribs  do 
not  proceed  exactly  from  the  base,  but  from  a  little  above  it, 
the  leaf  is  theu  said  lo  be  triply-ribbed  (trip/t'cusfafiim),  as  in 
the  Hclianthus. 

".  Ftilseii)  ribbed  {pseiidocostatum},  is  when  the  venna  nrcualre 
and  vena?  externa-,  both  or  either,  in  a  reticulated  leaf,  become 
confluent  into  a  line  parallel  with  the  margin,  as  in  all  Myr- 
Ucete.     This  has  not  been  before  distinguished. 

8.  Radiating  {radiatnm),  when  several  costa?  radiate  from 
the  base  of  a  reticulated  leaf,  to  its  circumference,  as  in 
lobed  leaves.  This  and  the  following  form  the  f.  direct^ 
zsriosum  of  Link:  it  is  the  J",  digitinerviwn  of  A.  Richard, 
Hither    I    refer  without    distinguishing    them    the  f.  pedali- 

..-.'miriei-.-ia,  and  pel/imv.'ia  of  M.  De  Candolle;  the 
differences  of  which  do  not  arise  out  of  any  peculiarity 
in  die  venation,  but  from  the  particular  form  of  the  leaves 
themselves. 

9.  Feather-veined  {pennivmium),  when  the  venae  primarire 
of  a  reticulated  leaf  pass  in  a  right  line  from  the  costa  to  the 
margin,  as  in  Castanea.  This  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
radiating  leaf  that  the  curve-veined  bears  to  the  straight- 
veined;  it  is  ibejblium  pettnivenium  of  M,  De  Candolle. 

10.  Hidden-veiiied  (introvenium).    To  this  I  refer  idl  leaves 
us  of  which  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  parenchyma 

being  in  excess,  as  in  the  Hoya,  and  many  others.  Such  a 
leaf  is  often  inaccurately  called  veinless.  M.  De  Candolle 
nils  a  leaf  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  veins  are  dispersed 
through  a  large  mass  of  parenchyma,  as  in  Mes e nib ryant he- 
mum,  vaginei-.nmi. 

Il  Lt  often  necessary  to  explain  the  direction  that  the  vena? 
primariro  take  when  they  diverge  from  the  costa :  this  may 
be  denoted  by  measuring  the  angle  which  is  formed  by  the 
costa  and  the  diverging  vein,  and  can  either  be  stated  in 
distinct  words,  or  by  applying  the  following  terms  thus  :  —  if 
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the  angle  formed  by  the  divergence  is  between  10°  and  20°, 
the  vein  mny  be  said  to  be  nearly  parallel  (subpamllela) ,-  if 
between  20'1  and  40",  diverging ;  between  -10°  and  60°,  spread- 
ing; between  60°  and  80°,  divaricating;  between  80°  and  90°, 
right-angled i  between  90°  and  120°,  oblique;  beyond  120D, 
reflexed  {retroflexa). 

The  petiole  (Jig.  55  a—b.)  is  the  part  which  connects  the  la- 
mina with  the  stem,  of  which  it 
was  considered  by  Linnteusasa 
part.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
bundles  of  fibrovascular  tissue 
surrounded  by  cellular  tissue. 
Its  figure  is  generally  half  cy- 
lindrical, frequently  channelled 
on  the  surface  presented  to 
the  heavens ;  but  in  most  mo- 
nocotyledon o  us  plants  it  is 
perfectly  cylindrical.  If  the 
petiole  is  entirely  absent,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  leaf  is 
then  said  to  be  sessile.  Generally  the  petiole  is  simple,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  axis  of  the  leaf;  sometimes  it  is  divided  into 
several  parts,  each  hearing  a  separate  leaf  or  Icajlet  (Jbtiolus)  .- 
in  such  case  it  is  by  some  said  to  be  compound ;  each  of  the 
stalks  of  the  leaflets  being  called  petiolules  (ramastra,  Jungius). 
In  all  simple  leaves  the  petiole  is  continuous  with  the  axis  o 
the  lamina,  from  which  it  never  separates;  in  all  truly  c< 
pound  leaves  the  petiole  is  articulated  with  each  petiolule 
that  when  the  leaf  perishes,  it  separates  into  as  many  portions 
as  there  are  leaflets,  as  in  the  Sensitive  plant :  hence,  when- 
ever an  apparently  simple  leaf  is  found  to  be  articulated  with 
its  petiole,  as  in  the  Orange,  such  a  leaf  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  simple  leaf,  but  the  terminal  leaflet  of  a  pinnated  leaf,  c~ 
which  the  lateral  leaflets  are  not  developed.  This  is  a  most 
important  difference,  and  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind 
by  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  natural 
affinities.    It  is  an  occult  sign  which  must  never  be  neglected. 

At  the  base  of  the  petiole,  where  it  joins  the  stem,  and 
upon  its  lower  surface,  the  cellular  tissue  increases  in  quan- 
tity, and  produces  a  protuberance  or  gibbosity,  which  Iluellius, 
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and  after  him  Link,  called  the  pulvinus,  and  M.  De  Candolle 
axtssinet  [_fig.  55,  a.).  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  petiole, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  lamina,  a  similar  swelling  Is  often 
remarkable,  as  in  Sterculia,  Mimosa  sei/sitiva,  and  others :  this 
is  called  the  stmma,  or,  by  the  French,  bourrelet  (,y%.  55,  b.). 

Occasionally  the  petiole  embraces  the  branch  from  which 
it  springs,  and  in  such  case  is  said  to  be  sheathing  ;  and  is  even 
called  a  sheath  or  vagina,  as  in  grasses  (j%.  54,  a.).  When  the 
lower  part  only  of  the  petiole  is  sheathing,  as  in  TJmbellifera?, 
that  part  is  sometimes  called  the  pcriclai/ium.  In  grasses  there 
is  a  peculiar  membranous  process  at  the  top  of  the  vagina, 
between  it  and  the  lamina,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
ligtiia  [_fig.  54,  i.)  (latigttette,  Fr. ;  rollarc.  Rich.);  the  nature  of 
this  process  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  the  Asparagus, 
the  petiole  has  the  form  of  a  small  sheath,  is  destitute  of 
lamina,  and  surrounds  the  base  of  certain  small  branches 
having  the  appearance  of  leaves  :  such  a  petiole  has  been 
named  kypopkyUium  by  Link.  In  Trapa  natans,  Pontedera 
cross!  pes,  and  other  plants,  the  petiole  is  excessively  dilated 
by  air,  and  acts  as  a  bladder  to  float  the  leaves :  except  in 
this  state  of  dilatation,  it  differs  in  no  wise  from  common 
petioles:  it  has,  nevertheless,  received  the  name  of  vesicttla 
from  M.  De  Candolle,  who  considers  it  the  same  as  the 
bladdery  expansions  of  Fuci.  The  petiole  is  generally  straight ; 
occasionally  it  becomes  rigid  and  twisted,  so  that  the  plant  can 
climb  by  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  figure  of  the  petiole  usually  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  closely  to  the  cylindrical :  this,  however, 
is  not  always  the  cose.  In  many  plants,  especially  of  an  herba- 
ceous habit,  it  is  very  thin,  with  foliaccous  margins ;  it  is  then 
called  winged.  There  arc,  moreover,  certain  leafless  plants, 
as  the  greater  number  of  species  of  Acacia,  in  which  the 
petiole  becomes  so  much  developed  as  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  leaf,  all  the  functions  of  which  it  performs.  Petioles 
of  this  nature  have  received  the  name  of  Phyllodia  {,fig.  56.). 
They  may  always  be  distinguished  from  true  leaves  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  —  1.  If  observed  when  the  plant  is  very 
young,  they  will  be  found  to  bear  leaflets.  2.  Both  their  sur- 
faces are  alike.    3.  They  very  generally  present  their  margins 
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to  the  ear  ill  and  heavens,  —  not  their  surfaces.  4.  They  are 
always  straight-veined;  and,  as  they  only  occur  among  dico- 
tyledonous plants  which  have  reticulated  leaves,  this  peculiarity 
alone  will  characterise  them. 

But,  besides  the  curious  transformation  undergone  by  the 
petiole  when  it  becomes  a  phyllodium,  there  are  several  others 
still  more  remarkable:  among  these  the  first  to  be  noticed  is 
the  tendril  ( VriUe,  Fr.j  Ctrrhus,  Linn.;  Caprcolus  and  Clavkula 
of  the  old  botanists).  It  is  one  of  the  contrivances  employed 
by  nature  to  enable  plants  to  support  themselves  upon  others 
that  are  stronger  than  themselves.  It  was  included  by  Lin- 
na'us  among  what  he  called  Jidcra ;  and  has  generally,  even 
by  very  recent  writers,  been  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  organ. 
But,  u  it  is  manifestly  in  most  cases  a  particular  form  of  the 
petiole,  I  see  no  reason  for  regarding  ii  in  any  other  light.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  a  modification  of  the  inflorescence,  as  in  the 
Vine ;  but  this,  I  conceive,  is  an  exception,  showing,  not  that 
the  ciri'hus  is  not  a  modification  of  the  petiole,  but  that  any 
part  may  become  cirrhose. 

In  some  cases,  the  petiole  of  a  compound  leaf  is  elongated, 
branched,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  twisting  round  any 
small  body  that  is  near  it,  as  in  the  Pea  :  it  then  becomes  what 
is  called  a  chrltus  petiolaris.  At  other  times,  it  branches  off  on 
each  side  at  its  base  below  the  lamina  into  a  twisting  ramifica- 
tion, as  in  Smila.T  horrida  ,-  when  it  is  called  a  cirrhm  jtedtmcit- 
laris.  At  other  times  it  passes,  in  the  Ibrm  of  midrib,  beyond 
the  apex  of  a  simple  leaf,  twisting  and  carrying  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  parenchyma,  as  in  Ghriosa  supcrba  ,•  when  it  is  said  to  be 
a  ctrrhus  foliar it.  M.  De  Candolle  refers  to  tendrils  the  acu- 
minate, or  rather  caudate,  divisions  of  the  corolla  of  Strophan- 
tus, under  the  name  of  cirrhus  corollaris ;  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  possess  any  of  the  requisites  of  a  tendril. 

As  another  modification  of  the  petiole,  I  am  disposed  to 
consider,  with  Link  (Elem.  202.),  the  singular  form  of  leaf  in 
Sarracenia  and  Nepenthes,  which  has  been  called  .■hcii/ium  or 
Vcaadvm  (outre  De  Candolle).  This  consists  of  a  fistular  green 
body,  occupying  the  place  and  performing  the  functions  of  a 
leaf,  and  closed  at  its  extremity  by  a  lid  termed  the  qperadum. 
To  me  it  appears  that  the  ascidium  itself,  or  fistular  part,  is 
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the  petiole,  and  the  operculum  the  lamina  of  a  leaf  in  mi 
extraordinary  state  of  transformation.  Look,  for  example,  at 
Dionsa  muscipula;  in  this  plant  the  leaf  consists  of  a.  broad 
winged  petiole,  articulated  with  a  collapsing  lamina,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  pectinate  and  indexed.  Only  suppose  the 
broad  winged  petiole  to  collapse  also,  and  that  its  margins, 
when  they  meet,  as  they  would  in  consequence  of  collapsion, 
cohere;  a  fistular  body  would  then  be  formed,  just  like  the 
ascitiium  of  Sarracenia ;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  acknowledged  lamina  of  Dionam  with 
the  operculum  of  Sarracenia  also.  From  Sarracenia  the 
transition  to  Nepenthes  would  perhaps  not  be  considered 
improbable. 
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Tlie  student  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  all  pitchers 
are  petioles,  because  those  of  Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia  are 
so.  Those  of  the  curious  Dischidia  Kafflesiana  {Jig.  58,), 
figured  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  his  Plantir  Asiatictz  Rariores, 
are  leaves,  the  margins  of  which  are  united.  The  pitchers 
of  Marcgraavla  and  Norantea  (fig.  59.)  are  bractese  in  the 
same  state. 


Spines  ofihe  leaves  are  formed  either  by 
an  elongation  of  the  woody  tissue  of  the 
veins,  or  by  n  contraction  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaves:  in  the  former  case 
they  project  beyond  the  surface  or  margin 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  Holly  (Her  aquijblium); 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  the  veins  them- 
selves become  indurated,  as  in  the  pal  mated 
spines  of  Berbcris  vulgaris.  The  spiny  pe- 
tiole of  many  Leguminous  plants  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  latter.  So  strong  is  the 
tendency  in  some  plants  to  assume  a  spiny 
state,  that  in  a  species  of  Prosopis  from 
Chili,  of  which  I  have  a  living  specimen 
now  before  me,  half  the  leaflets  of  its  bi- 
pinnate  leaves  have  the  upper  half  converted  into  spines. 
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At  the  base  of  the  petiole,  on  each  side,  is  frequently  seated 
a  small  appendage,  most  commonly  of  a  texture  less  firm  than 
the  petiole,  and  having  a  subulate  termination.  These  two 
appendages  are  called  stiptdte.  They  either  adhere  to  the 
base  of  the  petiole  or  are  separate  ;  —  they  either  endure  as 
long  as  the  leaf,  or  fall  off  before  it ;  —  they  are  membranous, 
leathery,  or  spiny;  —  finally,  they  are  entire  or  lacineated. 
By  Link  they  have  been  called  Paraph/Ilia  ,■  an  unnecessary 
term.  When  they  are  membranous,  and  surround  the  stem 
like  a  vagina,  cohering  by  their  anterior  margins,  as  in  Poly- 
gonum {Jig.  60.),  they  have  been  termed  ochrca  by  Willdenow. 
Of  this  the  fibrous  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  Palms, 
called  reticulum  by  some,  may  possibly  be  a  modification.  In 
pinnated  leaves  there  are  often  two  stipule?  at  the  base  of  each 
leaflet  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  the  common  petiole:  slipulte, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  called  stipclirc. 

The  exact  analogy  of  stipula?  is  not  well  made  out.  M.  De 
Candolle  seems,  from  some  expressions  in  his  Organographies 
to  suspect  their  analogy  with  leaves;  while,  in  other  places 
in  the  same  work,  it  may  be  collected  that  he  rather  con- 
siders them  special  organs.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  appearance,  they  are 
really  accessory  leaves:  first,  because  occasionally  they  are 
transformed  into  leaves,  as  in  Rosa  bracteatu,  in  which  I  have 
seen  them  converted  into  pinnated  leaves;  secondly,  because 
they  often  are  undistinguishable  from  leaves,  of  which  they 
obviously  perform  all  the  functions,  as  in  Lathyrus,  Lotus, 
and  many  other  Leguminosas:  and,  finally,  because  there  are 
cases  in  which  buds  develope  in  their  axilla,  as  in  Salix  ;  a 
property  peculiar  to  leaves  and  their  modifications.  M.  De 
Candolle,  in  suggesting,  after  Seringe,  that  the  tendrils  of  Cu- 
curbitacese  are  modified  stipuhe,  assigns  the  latter  a  tendency 
to  a  transformation  exclusively  confined  either  to  the  midrib 
of  a  leaf,  or  to  a  branch  ;  and  they  cannot  be  the  latter. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  true  stipulee, 
certain  membranous  expansions,  or  ciltue,  or  glandular  append- 
ages of  the  margin  of  the  base  of  the  petiole,  such  as  are 
found  in  Ranunculacca?,  Apocyncee,  Umbel lifera?,  and  muny 
i.ther  plants.      In  these  cases  the  real  nature  of  the  pails  is 
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only  to  be  collected  from  analogy,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  same  part  differently  modified  in  neighbouring 
species. 

M.  De  Candolle  remarks,  that  no  Monocotyledonous  plants 
have  sliputaj;  but  they  certainly  exist,  at  least  in  Fluvlales 
and  Aroidese.  The  ligttla  of  grasses,  a  membranous  appendage 
at  the  apex  of  their  sheathing  petiole,  which  some  have  con- 
sidered stipula?,  should  rather  be  understood  as  a  membranous 
expansion  analogous  to  the  corona  of  some  Caryophyllea, 
such  as  Silene. 

It  has  been  already  noted,  that  when  they  surround  the 
stem  of  a  plant  they  become  an  ockrea ;  in  this  case  their 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  are  united  by  cohesion  ;  * 
property  that  they  possess  in  common  with  all  modifications 
of  leaves,  and  of  which  d  ifferent  instances  may  be  pointed  out 
in  Mugnoliacete,  where  the  back  margins  only  cohere,  in  cer- 
tain Cinchonacecc,  in  which  the  anterior  margins  of  the  stipulte 
of  opposite  leaves  nre  united,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other 
plants. 

S.     Of  Bractete. 


All  the  parts  that  have  hitherto  been  subjects  of  enquiry 
are  called  organs  of  vegetation  ;  their  duty  being  exclusively 
to  perforin  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  vegetable  economy. 
Those  which  are  about  to  be  mentioned  are  called  organs  of 
fructification ,-  their  office  being  to  reproduce  the  species  by  a 
process  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  which  takes  pl«e 
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m  the  animal  kingdom.  The  latter  are,  however,  all  modifi- 
calions  of  the  former,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen :  and  as  the 
subject  of  this  division  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  proof;  bractese  not 
being  exactly  organs  either  of  vegetation  or  reproduction,  but 
between  the  two. 

Botanists  call  Bractetc  either  the  leaf  from  the  axilla  of 
which  a  flower  is  developed,  such  as  we  find  in  Veronica 
agreslis ;  or  else  all  those  leaves  that  are  found  upon  the  inflo- 
rescence, and  are  situated  between  the  true  leaves  and  the 
calyx.  There  are,  in  reality,  no  exact  limits  between  bracteas 
and  common  leaves  ;  but  in  general  the  former  may  be  known 
by  their  situation  immediately  below  the  calyx,  by  their 
smaller  size,  difference  of  outline,  colour,  and  other  marks. 
They  are  generally  entire,  however  much  the  leaves  may  be 
divided;  frequently  scar iose,  either  wholly  or  in  part;  often 
deciduous  before  the  flowers  expand;  but  rarely  very  much 
dilated,  as  in  Origanum,  Dictamnus,  and  a  few  other  plants. 
Il  is  often  more  difficult  to  distinguish  bracteae  from  the  sepals 
of  a  polyphyllous  calyx  than  even  from  the  leaves  of  the 
stem.  In  fact,  there  is  in  many  cases  no  other  mode  than 
ascertaining  the  usual  number  of  sepals  in  other  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order,  and  considering  every  leaf-like  appendage 
on  the  outside  of  the  usual  number  of  sepals  as  bractefe.  In 
Camellia,  for  example,  if  it  were  not  known  that  the  normal 
number  of  sepals  of  kindred  genera  is  five,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  determine  the  number  of  its  sepals.     When  the 


bracte.T  are  very  small,  they  i 
are  of  different  sizes  upon  the  n 
receive  that  name.  It  rarely  < 
destitute  of  brnctea?.      In  Cru 


called  bracteolce ;  or  if  they 

iflorescence,  the  smallest 

that  an  inflorescence  is 

iferoe  this  is    a  frequent  cha- 


racter, and  is  observed  by  Link  to  indicate  an  extremely 
irregular  structure.  When  bracteo;  do  not  immediately  sup- 
port a  flower  or  its  stalk,  they  are  called  empty  [vacua:). 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  whatever  inter- 
venes between  the  true  leaves  and  the  calyx,  whatever  be 
their  form,  colour,  size,  or  other  peculiarity,  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Under  particular  circumstances  bractea:  have  received  the 
following  peculiar  names:  — 
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When  they  are  empty,  and  terminate  the  inflorescence,  they 

form  a  coma,  as  in  Salvia  Horminum.      In  this  case  they  a 
generally  enlarged  and  coloured. 

If  they  are  verticil  I  ale,  and  surround  several  flowers,  they 
constitute  an  involuaitm.  In  Umbelliferous  plants,  the  bractea? 
which  surround  the  general  umbel  are  called  an  universal 
involuavm  ;  and  those  which  surround  the  umbellules  a  partial 
involucrum,  or  involuce/lnm.  In  Compositae,  the  involucrum 
often  consists  of  several  rows  of  imbricated  bracteas,  and  has 
received  a  variety  of  names,  for  none  of  which  does  thei 
appear  to  be  the  least  occasion.  I,inna?us  called  i 
communis,  Necker  perigynandra  communis,  Richard  periphor 
anthium,  Cassini  perklinium.  There  is  often  found  at  the 
base  of  the  involucrum  of  Composite  an  exterior  rank  of 
bractea?,  which  Linnaeus  called  calyculus ,-  and  such  involui 
as  were  so  circumstanced  calyx  calyadatus.  M.  Cassini  re- 
stricts the  term  involucrum  to  this;  but  it  seems  most  con- 
venient to  call  these  exterior  bractea?  braeleolie,  and  to  say 
that  an  involucrum  in  which  they  are  present  is  basi  bracteo- 
latus,  brncteolate  at  the  base. 

Another  and  very  remarkable  form  of  the  involucrum  is  the 
cuptda  (Jig. 66.).  It  consists  of  bractea?  not  developed  till  after 
flowering,  when  they  cohere  by  their  bases,  and  form  a  kind 
of  cup.  In  the  Oak  the  cupula  is  woody,  entire,  and  scaly, 
with  indurated  bractea?  :  in  Fagus  it  forms  a  sort  of  coriaceous 
valvular  spurious  pericarpium  :  in  Corylus  [Jig.  6+.)  it  is  folia- 
ceous  and  lacerated:  in  Taxus  it  is  fleshy  and  entire,  with  no 
appearance  of  bractea;. 

The  name  squama  or  scale  is  usually  applied  to  the  bractea; 
of  the  amentum  ;  it  is  also  occasionally  used  to  indicate  any 
kind  of  bractea?  which  has  a  scaly  appearance. 

The  bracteoe  which  are  stationed  upon  the  receptacle  of 
Compositae,  between  the  florets,  have  generally  a  membranous 
texture  and  no  colour,  and  are  called  palae,  Englished  by 
some  botanists  chajf  of  the  receptacle.  The  French  call  this 
sort  of  bractea?  paillette,  Cassini  squamellcs  (^%.  63.). 

In  Palms  and  Aroidea?  there  are  seated,  at  the  base  of  the 
spadix,  large,  coloured  bracteae,  in  which  the  spadix  is  in 
aestivation  wholly  enwrapped,  and  which  may  perhaps  perform 
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io  those  plants  the  office  of  corolla. 
tpatka  Ifig.  8+.)-  L'nk  considers  it  t 
petiole  I     (EUmenta,  p.  253.) 


This  is   called   the 
modification  of  the 


The  most  remarkable  arrangement  of  bracteae  takes  place 
in  Grasses,  in  which  they  occupy  the  place  of  calyx  and 
corolla,  and  have  received  a  great  variety  of  names  from 
different  systematic  writers.  In  order  to  explain  distinctly 
the  application  of  these  terms,  I  must  describe  with  some 
minuteness  the  structure  of  a  locusta  or  spicula,  as  the  partial 
inflorescence  of  Grasses  is  denominated.  Take,  for  example, 
any  common  Bromus ;  each  locusta  will  be  seen  to  have  at  its 
base  two  opposite  empty  bractea?  (.fig.  67,  b.),  one  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  rachis  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  other: 
these  are  the  gluma  of  Linnaeus  and  most  botanists,  the  gluma 
exterior  or  calyrinalte  of  some  writers,  the  legmen  of  Palisot 
de  Beauvois,  the  Upiccna  of  Richard,  the  c&tonium  of  Trinius, 
and,  finally,  the  peristachyum  of  Panzer.  Above  the  gluma  are 
several  florets  sitting  in  domiciliations  of  the  rachis  (Jig.  67,  c): 
each  of  these  consists  of  one  bractea,  with  the  midrib  quitting 
the  lamina  a  little  below  the  apex,  and  elongated  into  a  bristle 
called  the  awn,  beard,  or  arista,  and  of  another  bracten  facing 
liie  first,  with  its  back  to  the  rachis,  bifid  at  the  apex,  with  no 
dorsal  vein,  but  with  its  edges  inflexed,  and  a  rib  on  each  side 
at  die  line  of  inflexion  (,fig-61,  «■)■  These  bractea;  are  the 
corolla  of  Linnaeus,  the  calyx  of  Jussieu,  the  periant/iium  of 
Mr.  Brown,  the  gluma  interior  or  cornlHna  and  ptrigonium  of 
,  the  ttragnlum  of    Palisot  de  Beauvois,   the  gluma  of 
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Richard,  the  bale  or  Glumella  of  De  Candolte  anil  Desvaux, 
the  palea  of  others.  When  the  arista  proceeds  from  the  very 
apex  of  the  bracteaj,  and  not  from  below  it,  it  is  denominated 
in  the  writings  of  Pahsot  a  seta.  Within  the  last-mentioned 
bractese,  and  opposite  to  them,  are  situated  two  extremely 
minute  colourless  fleshy  scales  {Jig.  67,  £■),  which  . 
times  connate :  these  are  named  corolla  by  Micheli  and 
Dumortier,  nectarium  by  Linnams,  squamuUe  by  Jussieu  and 
Brown,  glumella  by  Richard,  glumeUula  by  Desvaux  and  De 
Candolle,  lodicula  by  Pahsot  de  Beauvois.  Amidst  these 
conflicting  terms  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  adopt. 
I  recommend  the  exterior  empty  hractea?  to  be  colled  gluma:; 
those  immediately  surrounding  the  fertilising  organs  palea, 
and  the  minute  hypogynous  ones,  scales  or  sqvamtdce. 

The  pieces  of  which  these  three  classes  of  bractese  are 
composed  are  called  valve*  or  valvulte  by  the  greater  part  of 
botanists ;  but  as  that  terra  has  been  thought  not  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  their  nature,  Desvaux  has  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute that  of  spathella,  which  is  adopted  by  M.  De  Candolle. 
Palisot  proposed  to  restrict  the  term  gluma  to  the  pieces 
of  the  gluma,  and  to  call  the  pieces  of  the  perianthium  paleee. 
Richard  called  the  pieces  of  both  gluma  and  perianthium 
■paleiE,  and  the  squamula?  paleohe.  It  seems  to  me  most  con- 
venient to  use  the  term  valvula,  because  it  is  more  familiar  to 
botanists  than  any  other,  and  because  I  do  not  see  the  force 
of  the  objection  which  is  taken  to  it 

In  the  genus  Carex  two  bracteas  {Jig.  67,  e.  A.)  become  con- 
fluent at  the  edges,  and  enclose  the  pistillum,  leaving  a  passage 
for  the  stigmata  at  their  apex.  They  thus  form  a  single  urceo- 
late  body  named  urceolus  or  perigynium.  M.  De  Candolle  justly 
observes,  in  his  Thtorie,  that  some  botanists  call  this  nec- 
tarhtm,  although  it  does  not  produce  honey;  others  capsula, 
although  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fruit;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  me  more  correct  than  those  he  criticises  in  arranging 
the  urceolus  among  his  miscellaneous  appendages  of  the  floral 
organs,  which  are  "  ni  otganes  genitaux  ni  tegumens."  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  who  explained  the  true  nature  of 
uiceolus,  in  my  translation  of  Richards's  Analyse  du  Ft 
printed  in  1819.  (p.  13.) 
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At  the  base  of  the  ovarium  of  Cyperacese  are  often  found 
little  filiform  appendages,  called  hypogynous  sette  by  most 
botanists.  These  are  probably  of  the  nature  of  the  squamulse 
of  Grasses,  and  have  been  named  perisporum  by  some  French 
writers. 

Hractea'  are  generally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  imbri- 
cated or  alternate-  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  striking 
exceptions  to  this;  as  remarkable  instances  of  which  may  be 
cited  Althaea  and  La  vat  em  among  Malvaceae,  all  Dipsaceee, 
and  some  Trifolia,  particularly  my  Tr.  cyathiferum  (Hooker, 
Ft.  Horeali-Amcr.),  in  all  which  the  bractea?  are  accurately 
lerUcillate,  and  their  margins  confluent,  as  in  a  true  calyx. 


4.    Of  the  Flower. 


The  Flower  is  a  terminal  bud  enclosing  the  organs  of 
reproduction  by  seed.  By  the  ancients  the  term  flower  was 
restricted  to  what  is  now  called  the  corolla;  but  Linnaeus 
wisely  extended  its  application  to  the  union  of  all  the  organs 
which  contribute  to  the  process  of  fecundation.  The  flower, 
therefore,  as  now  understood,  comprehends  the  calyx,  the 
sorolla,  the  stamens,  and  the  pistillum,  of  which  the  two  last 
only  are  indispensable.  The  calyx  and  corolla  may  be  wanting, 
and  a  flower  will  nevertheless  exist ;  but  if  neither  stamens 
nor  pistillum  nor  their  rudiments  are  to  be  found,  no  assem- 
blage of  leaves,  whatever  may  be  their  form  or  colour,  or  how 
much,  soever  they  may  resemble  the  calyx  and  corolla,  can 
constitute  a  flower. 


■ 
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The  flower,  when  in  the  state  of  a  bud,  is  called  the  alabas- 
litts  (bouton  of  the  French),  a  name  used  by  Pliny  for  the 
rose-bud.  Some  writers  say  alabastrum,  forgetting,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  that  term  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  a 
scent-box,  and  not  for  the  bud  of  a  flower.  Link  calls  the 
ports  of  a  flower  generally,  whether  united  or  connate,  moria, 
whence  a  flower  is  bi-polgmorioits  {Elan.,  2+3.) ;  but  I  know  of 
no  writer  who  employs  these  terms,  which  indeed  are  quite 
superfluous. 

The  flowers  of  an  anthodium,  which  are  small,  and  some* 
what  different  in  structure  from  ordinary  flowers,  arc  called 
florets  (floscidi ;  elytriculi  of  Necker ;  J/euron  of  the  French). 

The  period  of  opening  of  a  flower  is  called  its  anthcsis;  the 
manner  in  which  its  parts  are  arranged  with  respect  to  each 
other  before  opening  is  called  the  (estivation.  ^Estivation  is 
the  same  to  a  flower-bud  as  vernation  (p.  53.)  is  to  a  leaf- 
bud  :  the  terms  expressive  of  its  modifications  are  to  be  sought 
in  Glossology.  This  term  activation  is  applied  separately  to 
the  parts  of  which  a  flower  may  consist ;  thus,  we  speak  of  the 
aestivation  of  the  calyx,  of  the  corolla,  of  the  stamens,  and  of 
the  pistiilum  ;  but  never  of  the  aestivation  of  a  flower,  col- 
lectively. 

5.     Of  the  Inflorescence. 

Inflorescence  is  a  term  contrived  to  express  generally  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a  branch  or  stem.  The  part 
which  immediately  bears  the  flowers  is  called  the  pedunctdus 
or  peduncle,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  any  portion  of 
a  branch  by  not  producing  perfect  leaves;  those  which  are 
found  upon  it  called  bractca  being  much  reduced  in  size  and 
figure  from  what  are  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  plant. 

The  term  peduncle,  although  it  may  be  understood  to  apply 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  inflorescence  that  bear  the  flowers,  is 
only  made  use  of  practically,  to  denote  the  immediate  support 
of  a  single  solitary  flower,  and  is  therefore  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  inflorescence  which  first  proceeds  from  the  stem. 
Kit  is  divided,  its  principal  divisions  are  called  branches;  and 
its  ultimate  ramifications,  which  bear  the  flowers,  are  named 
pedicels.  There  are  also  other  names  which  are  applied  to 
modifications  of  the  peduncle. 
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In  plants  which  are  destitute  of  stem,  it  often  rises  above 
the  ground,  supporting  the  flowers  on  its  apex,  as  in  the 
Cowslip.  Such  a  peduncle  is  named  a  scape  (kampe,  Fr.). 
Some  botanists  distinguish  from  the  scape  the  pedunculus  radi- 
cals, confining  the  former  term  to  the  peduncle  which  arises 
from  the  central  bud  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  Hyacinth;  and 
applying  the  loiter  to  a  peduncle  proceeding  from  a  lateral 
hud,  as  in  Plantago  media. 

When  a  peduncle  proceeds  in  a  nearly  right  line  from  the 
bate  to  the  apex  of  the  inflorescence,  it  is  called  the  rackis,  or 
the  arts  of  the  inflorescence.  This  latter  term  was  used  by 
1'alisot  de  Beauvois  to  express  the  raciiis  of  Grasses,  and  is 
perhaps  the  better  term  of  the  two,  especially  as  the  term 
rachis  is  applied  by  Willdenow  and  others,  without  much 
necessity  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  petiole  and  costs  of 
Perns.  In  the  locustae  of  Grasses  the  rachis  has  an  unusual 
toothed  flexuose  appearance,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
tccdiaa  from  M.  Dumortier.  If  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  bristle, 
us  in  some  of  the  single-flowered  locus  to.*,  the  same  writer  then 
distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  aciada.  I  mention  these  and 
similar  terms,  in  order  that  nothing  which  can  even  remotely 
lead  to  information  may  be  omitted ;  but  I  cannot  recommend 
their  adoption. 

When  the  part  which  bears  the  flowers  is  repressed  in  its  de- 
velopemeut,  so  that,  instead  of  being  elongated  into  a  rachis,  it 
forms  ■  flattened  area  on  which  the  flowers  are  arranged,  as  in 
Composite,  it  becomes  what  is  called  a  receptacle;  or,  in  the  lan- 
e  botanists,  the  receptacle  ofthejlmser  (Jg,  72,). 
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When  the  receptacle  is  not  fleshy,  but  is  surrounded  by 
an  involucrum,  it  is  called  the  clinant/iium  (the  thalamus  of 
Tournefort),  as  in  Composite,  or,  in  the  language  of  M. 
Richard,  phwanthium  ,■  the  former  term  is  that  generally 
adopted.  But  if  the  receptacle  is  fleshy,  and  is  not  enclosed 
within  an  involucrum,  as  in  Dors  tenia  and  Ficus  {Jig.  73.), 
it  is  then  called  by  Link  Hypanthodium  ;  the  same  writer 
formerly  named  it  Amphanthium,  a  term  now  abandoned. 

According  to  the  different  modes  in  which  the  inflorescence 
is  arranged,  it  has  received  different  names,  the  light  applica- 
tion of  which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  descriptive  botany. 
If  flowers  are  sessile  along  n  common  axis,  as  in  Flantago,  the 
inflorescence  is  called  a  spike  (e}»,  Fr.),  (_/%.  76.) ;  if  they  are 
pedicellate,  under  the  same  circumstances,  they  form  a  raceme 
[grappe,  Fr.),  {Jig.  77.)  as  in  the  Hyacinth:  the  raceme  and 
the  spike  differ,  therefore,  in  nothing,  except  that  the  flowers 
of  the  latter  are  sessile,  of  the  former  pedicellate.  These  are 
the  true  charocters  of  the  raceme  and  spike,  which  have  been 
confused  and  misunderstood  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
by  some  French  writers. 


When  the  flowers  of  a  spike  are  destitute  of  calyx  mid 
corolla,  the  place  of  which  is  taken  by  bractete,  and  when 
with  such  a  formation  the  whole  inflorescence  falls  off  in  a 
single  piece,  either  after  flowering  or  ripening  the  fruit,  as  in 
Cory  1  us,  Salix,  &C-,  such  an  inflorescence  is  called  an  amentum 
or  calkin  (c/taton,  Fr. ;  Catulus,  lulus,  nucamcnlnm,  of  old 
writers},  (jig-  81.)  Linna;us  considered  the  catkin  to  be  an 
elongated  filiform  receptacle,  analogous  to  that  of  Composite?, 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  Link, 
and  others.  This  opinion  arises  from  a  distinction  being 
drawn  between  the  axis  of  a  spike  and  the  receptacle  of 
Composite;  but,  as  I  have  already  Stated,  the  latter  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  depressed  axis  or 
rachis:  so  that,  when  the  amentum  is  said  not  to  be  a  true 
axis,  but  an  elongated  receptacle,  a  difference  is  drawn  between 
words  rather  than  things  ;  for  if  a  receptacle  is  only  a  depressed 
axis,  an  elongated  receptacle  is  necessarily  a  return  to  the 
common  form  of  the  axis. 

If  a  spike  consists  ol  'flowers  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla, 
ilic  place  of  which  is  occupied  by  bracta?a,  supported  by  other 
bractea?  which  enclose  no  flowers,  and  when  with  such  a  form- 
ation the  rachis,  which  is  flexuose  and  toothed,  does  not  fall 
off  with  the  flowers,  as  in  Grasses,  each  part  of  the  inflo- 
rescence so  arranged  is  called  a  spicula  or  loewta  {epillet,  Dec; 
jxiqurt,  Tournelbrt).  Link  is  of  opinion  that  the  rachis  of  a 
as  well  as  that  of  the  amentum,  is  a  kind  of  receptacle. 
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When  the  flowers  are  closely  arranged  around  a  fleshy 
rachis,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  kind  of  bractese  called  a 
spatha  (see  p.  103. ),  the  inflorescence  is  termed  a  spadix 
(sjtadice  or  poincon,  Fr.).  (./'g-84.).  This  is  only  known  to 
exist  in  Aroideoe  and  Palms. 

The  raceme  has  been  said  to  differ  from  the  spike  only  in 
its  flowers  being  pedicellate:  to  this  must  be  added,  that  the 
pedicels  are  all  of  nearly  equal  length  ;  but  in  many  plants,  as 
Alyssum  saxatile,  the  lower  pedicels  arc  so  long  that  their 
flowers  are  elevated  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  upper- 
most flowers;  a  con/mbia  is  then  formed  {jig.  8G.).  Tin's  term 
is  frequently  used  in  an  adjective  sense,  lo  express  a  similar 
arrangement  of  the  branches  of  a  plant  or  of  any  other  kind 
of  inflorescence:  thus,  in  Stevia,  ihe  branches  are  said  to  be 
corymbose;  in  others,  the  panicle  is  said  to  be  corymbose; 
and  so  on.  When  corymbose  branches  are  very  loose  and 
irregular,  they  have  given  rise  to  the  term  muscarium  ,■  a  name 
formerly  used  by  Tournefort,  but  not  now  employed. 

If  the  expansion  of  an  apparent  corymb  is  centrifugal,  in- 
stead of  centripetal ;  that  is  to  say,  commences  at  the  centre, 
and  not  at  the  circumference,  as  in  Dianthus  Carthusianorum, 
we  then  have  the  fasciculus  (.fig.  82.);  a  term  which  may  not 
incorrectly  be  understood  as  synonymous  with  compound  co- 
rymbus.  The  modern  corymbus  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  Pliny,  which  was*  analogous  to  our  capitulum. 

When  the  pedicels  all  proceed  from  a  single  point,  as  in 
Astratitia,  and  are  of  equal  length,  or  corymbose,  we  have  what 
is  called  an  umbel  (fig, 79.).  If  each  of  the  pedicels  bears  a  single 
Rower,  asm  Eryngium,  the  umbel  is  said  tobe  simple  (_  fig.  79, c); 
but  if  they  divide  and  bear  other  umbels,  as  in  Heracleum, 
the  umbel  is  called  compound;  and  then  the  assemblage  of 
umbels  is  called  the  umbella  universalis,  while  each  of  the 
secondary  umbels,  or  the  umhellules,  is  named  an  umbella 
partialis.  The  peduncles  which  support  the  partial  umbels 
are  named  radii.  The  late  M.  Richard  confined  the  word 
umbel  to  the  compound  umbel,  and  named  the  simple  umbel 
serttdum  (bouquet};  but  this  was  an  unnecessary  change. 

Suppose  the  flowers  of  a  simple  umbel  to  be  deprived  of 
their  pedicels,  and  to  be  seated  on  a  receptacle  or  enlarged 
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axis,  and  we  have  a  capittdum  or  head,  named  glomus  by  s< 
glomerulus  by  others.  If  this  is  flat,  and  surrounded  by  an 
involucrum,  the  compound  flower,  as  it  is  inaccurately  called 
by  the  school  of  Lin  mens,  of  Composite,  is  produced;  which 
is  often  named  by  modern  botanists  anthodium;  a  term 
invented  by  Ehrhart,  and  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection.  It  was  called  ccpliala  lithium  by  Richard,  and 
ralathidium  by  Mirbel.  The  Sewers  or  florets  borne  by  the 
auchodium  in  its  circumference  arc  usually  ligulate,  and  differ- 
ent from  those  produced  within  the  circumference.  Those  in 
the  former  station  are  called  Jlorcts  of'  the  ray,  and  those  in 
the  latter  Jlorets  of  the  disk. 

I  have  said  that  the  school  of  Linnaeus  inaccurately  calls  the 
anthodium  a  compound  flower,  from  which  opinion  I  should 
think  that  few  persons  would  at  the  present  day  dissent, 
anless  they  applied  the  same  term  to  the  umbella,  the  spica, 
and  all  other  forms  of  inflorescence,  of  which  the  authodiuin 
is  palpably  a  mere  modification.  Professor  Link,  however, 
has  in  a  late  work  defended  the  nomenclature  of  Liunteus; 
urging,  that  die  rays  of  an  anthodium  may  be  considered 
a  sort  of  corolla,  the  florets  of  the  disk  a  representation  of  the 
stamens  and  pistitlum  ;  and  that  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
subject  is  much  confirmed  by  the  property  possessed  by  the 
rays  of  many  Composite,  of  closing  at  night,  or  in  cloudy  or 
rainy  weather.  What  this  sort  of  argument  may  be  worth,  I 
profess  not  to  understand  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  as 
well  call  a  branch  clothed  with  leaves  a  compound  leaf,  or  a 
flock  of  sheep  a  compound  sheep,  as  the  cluster  of  flowers  of 
an  anthodium  a  compound  flower. 

All  the  forms  of  inflorescence  which  have  been  yet  men- 
tioned are  to  be  considered  as  reductions  of  the  spike  or 
raceme.  Those  which  are  now  to  be  described  are  decom- 
positions, more  or  less  irregular,  of  the  raceme. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  panicle  and  its  varieties.  The 
simple-  panicle  differs  from  the  raceme  in  bearing  branches  of 
Bowers  where  the  raceme  bears  single  flowers,  as  in  Poa 
(,/fg.  80.);  but  it  often  happens  that  the  rachia  itself  separates 
into  irregular  branches,  so  that  it  ceases  to  exist  as  an  axis,  as 
in  *omeOncidiums.  This  is  called  by  Willdenow  a  deliquescent 
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panicle.  When  the  panicle  was  very  loose  and  diffuse,  the 
older  botanists  named  it  ajubat  but  this  is  obsolete.  If  the 
lower  branches  of  a  panicle  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
middle,  and  the  panicle  itself  is  very  compact,  as  in  Syringa, 
it  then  receives  the  name  of  thyrsus. 

Suppose  the  branches  of  a  deliquescent  panicle  to  become 
short  and  corymbose,  with  a  centrifugal  expansion  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  a  solitary  flower  seated  in  the  axillte  of  the 
dichotomous  ramifications,  and  a  clear  conception  is  formed  of 
what  is  called  a  cyme.  This  kind  of  inflorescence  is  found  in 
Sambucus,  Viburnum,  and  other  plants  {,/g.  88.)- 

If  the  cyme  is  reduced  to  a  very  few  flowers,  and  those  few 
become  corymbose,  such  a  disposition  has  been  called  a  verti- 
ciltaster  by  Hoffmansegg.  ( Verzeickniss  z.  Pflanz.  Cuii.,  ii.  203.) 
It  constitutes  the  normal  form  of  inflorescence  in  Labials,  in 
which  two  verticil lastri  are  situated  opposite  to  each  other  in 
the  axilla?  of  the  opposite  leaves.  By  Linnaeus,  the  union  of 
two  such  verticillastri  was  called  a  verticillus  or  whorl;  and  by 
others,  with  more  accuracy,  a  verticillus  spuritts  or  false 
whorl.  Link  terms  this  inflorescence  a  thyrsula ;  but  Hoff- 
mansegg's  name  seems  preferable. 

It  occasionally  happens,  as  in  the  Vine,  that  the  rachis  of 
some  of  the  masses  of  inflorescence  lose  their  flowers,  but  at 
the  same  time  acquire  the  property  of  twining  round  any 
body  within  their  reach,  and  so  of  supporting  the  stem,  which 
is  too  feeble  to  support  itself.  Such  rachises  form  what  is 
called  a  spurious  cirrhus,  or  a  cirrkus  pcduncidarit,  and  are  a 
striking  exception  to  the  general  law  that  the  cirrhus  takes  its 
rise  from  the  petiole  or  costa. 


Of  the  Calyx, 


The  calyx  is  the  most  exterior  integument  of  the  Flower, 
consisting  of  several  verticillate  leaves,  either  united  by  their 
margins  or  distinct,  usually  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  a  ruder 
and  less  delicate  texture  than  the  corolla. 

Authors  have  long  disputed  about  the  definition  of  a  calyx, 
and  the  limits  which  really  exist  between  it  and  the  corolla: 
the  above,  which  is  copied  from  Link,  seems  to  be  the  only 
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one  that  can  be  considered  accurate.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
many  cases  they  pass  so  insensibly  into  each  other,  as  in  Caly- 
cm  thus  and  Nymphtea,  that  no  one  can  say  where  the  calyx 
ends  and  the  corolla  begins,  although  it  is  evident  that  both 
are  present.  Lin  rue  us,  indeed,  thought  that  it  was  possible 
to  distinguish  them  by  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
stamens,  asserting  that  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  opposite 
those  organs,  of  the  corolla  alternate  with  them ;  but,  if  this 
distinction  were  admitted,  the  corolla  of  the  Primrose  would 
be  an  inner  calyx,  which  is  manifestly  an  absurdity.  Jussieu 
defines  a  calyx  by  its  being  continuous  with  the  peduncle, 
which  the  corolla  never  is;  and  this  may  seem  in  some  cases 
a  goot]  distinction;  but  there  are  plenty  of  true  calyxes,  of  all 
Papaveraceous  and  Cruciferous  plants,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  calyx  is  deciduous,  and  not  more  continuous  with  the 
peduncle  than  the  corolla  itself-  The  only  just  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  calyx  seems  to  me  to  he  to  consider  it  in  all 
cases  the  most  exterior  verticillate  series  of  the  integuments 
of  the  flower  within  the  bractese,  whether  it  be  half-coloured, 
deciduous,  and  of  many  pieces,  as  in  Crucifera ;  membranous 
and  wholly-coloured,  as  in  Mirobilis;  green  and  cainpanulate, 
or  tubular,  as  in  Laurus  and  Ly  thrum.  Upon  this  principle. 
whenever  there  is  only  one  series  of  floral  integuments,  that 
series  is  the  calyx.  A  calyx,  therefore,  can  exist  without  a 
corolla;  but  a  corolla  cannot  exist  without  a  calyx. 

In  some  elementary  works  the  term  Perianlhium  is  given  as 
synonymous  with  that  of  calyx ;  but  this  is  an  error. 

The  word  Perianthium  signifies  the  calyx  and  corolla  com- 
bined, and  is  therefore  strictly  a  collective  term.  It  should 
only  be  employed  to  designate  a  calyx  and  corolla,  the  limits 
of  which  are  undefined,  so  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  in  most  Monocotyledonous 
plants,  the  Tulip  and  the  Orchis  for  example,  Hut  since, 
even  in  such  plants  as  these,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
tliat  the  three  outer  flora!  leaves  arc  the  calyx,  and  the  three 
inner  Uie  corolla  (us  is  shewn  both  by  Tradcscatitia  and  its 
lilies,  111  which  the  usual  limits  between  calyx  and  corolla 
«Ut,  and  by  the  usual  origin  of  those  ports  in  two  distinct 
whorls),  the  utility  of  the  term   Perianlhium  is  rendered  ex- 
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tremely  doubtful.  It  is,  in  reality,  an  evasion  of  the  task  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  floral  envelopes  in  doubtful 
cases.  Some  writers,  among  whom  are  Link  and  De  Can- 
dolle,  have  substituted  Perigonium  for  Perianthium ;  but  the 
latter  is  in  most  common  use,  its  application  is  perfectly  well 
understood,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  its  being  changed. 
Ehrhart,  with  whom  the  name  Perigonium  originated,  called 
it  double  when  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  evidently  distinct, 
and  single  if  they  are  not  distinguishable ;  but  this  use  of  terms 
is  obsolete. 

The  divisions  of  a  calyx  are  called  its  sepals  (sepala);  a 
term  first  invented  by  Necker,  and  recently  revived  by  M.  De 
Candolle.  Botanists  of  the  school  of  Linnaeus  call  them  the 
leaflets  or  foliola.  Link  says  the  word  sepalum  is  barbarous, 
and  proposes  to  substitute  phyUum.  The  sepals  are  generally 
longer  than  the  corolla  in  aestivation,  and  during  that  period 
act  as  its  protectors  :  during  flowering  they  are  mostly  shorter. 

The  calyx,  if  deciduous,  falls  off  from  the  peduncle  by  its 
base.  In  many  cases  the  sepals  drop  off  separately,  as  leaves 
fall  from  the  stein  ;  but  occasionally  they  cohere  firmly  into  a 
sort  of  cap  or  lid,  which  is  pushed  off  entire  by  the  increase 
of  the  corolla  and  stamens :  in  these  cases  the  calyx  is  said  to 
be  operculate,  if  it  falls  off  without  any  lateral  rupture  of  its 
cap,  as  in  Eucalyptus;  and  calyptrate,  if  at  the  period  of 
falling  it  bursts  on  one  side,  as  in  Eschscholtzia.  In  the 
former  of  these  two  cases,  the  cohesion  between  the  sepals  is 
complete  and  never  destroyed ;  in  the  latter,  two  of  the  sepals 
separate,  the  cohesion  between  the  remainder  continuing 
complete. 

The  calyx  of  Composite  is  so  very  different  in  appearance 
from  the  calyx  of  other  plants,  that  it  is  known  by  the  par- 
ticular name  of  pappus.  It  usually  consists  of  hair-like  pro- 
cesses proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the  ovarium,  in  which 
case  it  is  said  to  be  pilose:  if  those  hairs  are  themselves 
divided  it  is  plumose ;  if  they  are  very  unusually  stiff,  it  is 
setose,  in  which  case  the  setae  are  often  reduced  in  number  to 
two,  or  even  one ;  if  the  divisions  of  the  pappus  are  broad  and 
membranous  it  is  said  to  be  paleaceous :  finally,  it  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  mere  rim ;  in  which  case  it  is  usually  said  either 
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to  be  marginnte,  or  lo  be  none,  or  to  have  no  existence.  If 
the  pappus  is  in  two  rows,  which  it  occasionally  is,  the  inner 
circle  only  is  to  be  understood  as  calyx:  the  exterior  must 
then  be  accounted  broctea?  or  palea:  of  the  receptacle  con- 
fluent with  the  ovarium. 

In  such  coses  as  those  above  mentioned,  when  the  calyx  is 
altogether  obsolete,  the  definition  of  that  organ,  as  the  most 
external  of  the  floral  envelopes,  appears  to  be  destroyed;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane adhering  to  the  side  of  the  ovarium,  although  it  is  not 
visible  to  our  eyes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  plants  as 
those  Acanlhaceae  (Introduction  to  the  Nat.  Syst.,  p.  233.),  in 
which,  although  the  calyx  is  reduced  to  a  mere  ring,  yet  it 
does  exist  in  the  shape  of  that  ring. 

The  Calyx,  being  composed  of  leaves  analogous  to  those  of 
the  stem,  but  reduced  in  size  and  altered  in  appearance,  it 
trill  follow  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  developement 
as  stem-leaves ;  and,  as  the  latter,  in  all  cases,  originate  imme- 
diately from  the  axis,  below  those  that  succeed  them  in  the 
order  of  developement,  so  the  calyx  must  always  have  an 
origin  beneath  those  other  organs  which  succeed  it  in  die 
form  of  corolla,  stamen,  and  pistillum  or  ovarium.  Hence 
bos  arisen  the  axiom  in  botany,  that  whatever  the  apparent 
station  of  the  calyx  may  be,  it  always  derives  its  origin  from 
below  the  ovarium:  nevertheless,  it  is  often  said  to  be  su- 
perior. 

If  it  is  distinct  from  the  ovarium,  as  in  Silene,  it  is  said  to 
be  inferior  (  calyx  inferus,  or  liberus);  and  the  ovarium  is  then 
called  superior  (ovarium  superum,  or  libentm)  (Plate  V.  fig.  3.); 
but  if  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ovarium,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  separated,  as  in  Myriophyllum,  it  is  then  called 
tupaior  (calyx  supcrus),  and  the  ovarium  inferior  (ovarium  in- 
firm*) (Plate  V.  fig.  7.  9.).  From  what  has  been  said  of 
pappus  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  a  superior  calyx. 

The  general  opinion  of  botanists,  in  regard  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  superior  calyx,  is  such  as  I  have  stated ;  and 
llie  accuracy  of  it  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  indisputable. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  in  some  instances,  what  is 
called  the  lube  of  the  calyx  is  not,  as  1  have  elsewhere  stated 
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{Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  p.  26.),  "  sometimes  a 
peculiar  extension  or  hollowing  out  of  the  apex  of  the  pedicel, 
of  which  we  see  an  example  in  Eschscholtzia,  and  of  which 
Rosa  and  Calycanthus,  and,  perhaps,  all  supposed  tubes  with- 
out apparent  veins,  may  also  be  instances.'1  And  if  this  be 
so,  the  superior  calyx  may  be  so  in  consequence  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  ovarium  with  the  inside  of  an  excavated 
pedicel,  and  not  with  the  calyx  itself. 

When  the  sepals  cohere  by  their  contiguous  edges  into  a 
kind  of  tube  or  cup,  the  calyx  is  said  to  be  monophyllous  ;  an 
inaccurate  term,  which  originated  in  what  may  be  called  the 
dark  age  of  botany,  when  the  real  nature  of  organs  was 
unknown,  and  when  a  monophyllous  calyx  was  thought  to 
consist  really  of  a  single  leaf,  clipped  into  teeth  at  its  margin. 
To  avoid  this  inaccuracy,  the  word  gamosepalous  has  been 
proposed.  But  as  the  real  nature  of  a  monophyllous  calyx  is 
now  understood,  changing  the  term  is  more  embarrassing  to 
the  student  than  profitable  to  science. 

Various  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  degree  in  which 
the  sepals  of  a  monophyllous  calyx  cohere :  they  will  be  ex- 
plained in  Glossology.  When  no  cohesion  whatever  takes  place 
between  the  leaves  of  a  calyx,  the  term  sepalous  is  employed  with 
that  Greek  numeral  prefixed,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  number 
of  pieces ;  as,  for  example,  if  they  are  two,  the  calyx  is  dise- 
palous ;  if  three,  trisepalous ;  if  four,  tetrasepalous,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes  the  calyx  has  certain  expansions  or  dilatations, 
as  in  Scutellaria  and  Salsola.  These  are  generally  named 
appendages,  and  such  a  calyx  is  said  to  be  appendictdate  ;  but 
Moench  has  proposed  a  particular  term  for  them,  peraphyttum^ 
which  is,  however,  never  used. 
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.  Of  the  Corolla. 


Tliat  envelope  of  the  flower  which  forms  a  second  whorl 
within  the  calyx,  and  between  it  and  the  stamens,  is  culled  tin: 
corolla.  Its  divisions  always,  without  exception,  alternate 
with  those  of  the  calyx,  and  are  called  petals.  Like  the 
.tenuis,  they  are  either  united  by  their  margins,  or  distinct ; 
hut,  unlike  the  calyx,  they  are  rarely  green,  being  for  the  most 
part  either  white,  or  of  some  colour,  such  as  red,  blue,  or 
yellow,  or  of  any  of  the  hues  produced  by  their  intermixture. 
The  corolla  is  generally  also  much  larger  than  the  calyx. 

Necker  called  the  corolla  purigj/tiandra  interior,  and  Lin- 
ixeus  occasionally  gave  it  die  name  of  Aidteum,  which  literally 
signifies  the  drapery  of  a  room. 

The  alternation  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  with  those 
of  the  calyx  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  both  being 
modifications  of  verticilli  of  leaves,  and  therefore  subject  to 
die  same  laws  of  arrangement.  If  two  verticilli  of  leaves  are 
examined,  those  of  Galium,  tor  example,  they  will  always  be 
found  to  be  mutually  so  arranged,  that  if  the  internodiuni 
that  separates  them  were  removed,  they  would  exactly  alter- 
nate with  each  other ;  and  as  there  are  no  known  exceptions 
to  (iiis  law  in  real  leaves,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  not  be 
departed  from  in  any  modifications  of  them. 

When  the  petals  of  a  corolla  are  all  distinct,  then  the 
eonfla  is  said  to  be  polypetalotu ,-  but  if  they  cohere  at  all  by 
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their  contiguous  margins,  bo  as  to  form  a  tube,  it  then  be- 
comes what  is  called  monopetalous ;  an  inaccurate  term  of  the 
same  origin  as  that  of  monophyllous,  in  regard  to  calyx  (a« 
p.  1 16.),  and  for  which  that  of  gamopelalous  lias  been  some- 
times substituted. 

If  the  petals  adhere  to  the  bases  of  the  stamens,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  spurious  monopetalous  corolla,  as  in  Malva 
and  Camellia,  such  a  corolla  has  been  occasionally  called 
cata/tctalotis ;  but  this  term  is  never  used,  all  such  corollas 
being  considered  polypetalous. 

When  the  petals  are  confluent  into  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
the  unguis  form  what  is  called  a  tube  ,•  the  orifice  of  which  is 
the  faux  or  throat.  The  principal  forms  of  such  a  corolla 
are  rotate  {Jig.  93.),  hy poc rate ri form  [Jig.  91.),  infundihu- 
liform  (Jig.  94..),  campanulate  (J'g.  68.),  and  labiate  {./*g.  92.). 
When  the  divisions  of  a  monopetalous  corolla  do  not  spread 
regularly  round  their  centre,  as  in  Campanula,  but  part 
take  a  direction  upwards,  and  the  remainder  a  direction 
downwards,  as  in  Labiala?,  the  upper  form  what  is  called 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  lower,  the  lower  lip,  or  labcllum : 
the  latter  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  lower  lip  of  Or- 
chideous  plants.  If  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  as  in  Lamium 
album,  it  is  termed  the  galea  or  helmet.  When  the  two  lips  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice,  as  in 
Lamium,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  labiate  or  riugent  ,■  if  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  orifice  are  pressed  together,  as 
in  Antirrhinum,  it  is  persotiate  or  mas/cetl,  resembling  the  face 
of  some  grinning  animal.  In  the  latter,  the  lower  side  of  tbe 
orifice  is  elevated  into  two  longitudinal  ridges,  divided  by  a 
depression  corresponding  to  the  sinus  of  the  lip ;  this  part  of 
the  orifice  is  called  the  palate.  In  ringent  and  personate 
corollas  the  orifice  is  sometimes  named  the  rictus  t  but  this 
term  is  superfluous  and  little  used. 

A  petal  consists  of  the  following  parts :  —  the  limbiis  or 
lamina  {lame,  Fr.) ;  and  the  unguis  or  cima  (onglet,  Fr.). 
The  unguis  is  the  narrow  part  at  the  base  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is  a  modification ; 
the  limbus  is  the  dilated  part  supported  upon  the  unguis,  and 
is  a  modification  of  the  lamina  vi'  a  leaf.  In  many  petals 
there  is  no  unguis,  us  in  Rosa;  in  many  it  is  very  long,  as  in 
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Dianthus.  When  the  unguis  is  present,  the  petal  is  said  to 
be  unguiculatt:  In  some  unnaturally  deformed  flowers  the 
limbus  is  absent,  as  in  the  garden  variety  of  Rosa,  called 
It.  CEillet,  in  which  the  petals  consist  wholly  of  unguis. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  petals  of  a  polype- 
taious  corolla  are  arranged,  they  have  received  different  names, 
which  are:  thus  defined  by  Link  : — the  rosaceous  coro\la  {Jig.  96.) 
has  no  unguis,  or  it  is  very  small ;  the  liliaceous  {Jig.  71.)  has 
its  ungues  gradually  dilating  into  a  lamina,  and  standing  side 
bv  side ;  a  cari/opht/llaceous  has  long,  narrow,  distant  ungues ; 
the  ahinaceous  has  short  distant  ones ;  the  cruciate  flower  has 
four  vnlvaceous  sepals,  four  petals,  and  six  stamens,  of  which 
two  are  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  placed  singly  in  front  of  the 
lateral  sepals,  and  four  longer,  and  standing  in  pairs  opposite 
the  two  other  sepals.  If  the  corolla  is  very  irregular,  with  one 
petal  very  large  and  helmet-shaped,  or  hooded,  as  in  Aconitum, 
it  is  sometimes  called  cassideous ,-  if  it  resembles  what  is  called 
labiate  in  gamopetalous  corollas,  it  is  termed  labiosc.  The 
corolla  of  the  Pea,  and  most  Leguminous  plants,  has  re- 
ceived the  fanciful  name  of  papilionaceous 
or  butterfly-shaped  {Jig.9~,  98.),-  in  this 
there  are  five  petals,  of  which  the  upper  i 
is  erect  and  more  expanded  than  the  K 
rest,  and  is  named  the  vexillum  or  stand-  i 
ard,  (etendard,  Fr.};  the  two  lateral  are  ' 
oblong,  at  right  angles  with  the  vexillum, 
and  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are 
called  the  ala;  or  wings  (ailes,  Fr.) ;  i 
the  two  lower,  shaped  like  the  ala?  and 
parallel  with  them,  cohere  by  their  lower 
margin,  and  form  the  carina  or  i 
(carene  or  nacelle,  Fr.).  The  ala;  were 
formerly  called  talura  by  Link,  and  the  carina  scaphium  I 
the  same  author. 

When  the  corolla  is  very  small,  or  when  it  forms  a  part  of 
in  authodium,  it  is  called  corollula  .-  that  of  a  floret  is  so 
called. 

If  the  flower  has  no  corolla,  it  is  said  to  be  apctalous. 

Sometimes  a  petal  i>  lengthened  a!  the  base  into  a  hollow 
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tube,  as  in  Orchis,  &c. :  tliis  is  culled  the  spur  or  calcar, 
by  some  ncelarotheca. 

In  Uinbellifero:  the  petal    is  abruptly  acuminate ;  and 
acumen  is  iuflexed.     The  latter  is  named  the  lacinuki. 

A    coroila  is  said  to  be  regular  when  its  segments    form 
equal  rays  of  a  circle  supposed  to  be  described,  with  the  a; 
of  the  flower  for  a  centre.     If  tliey  are  unequal,  the  corolla  is 
called  irregular.     Equal  and  unequal  are  occasionally  subs 
tuted  for  regular  and  irregular. 

In  anatomical  structure,  the  petal  should  agree  with  a 
leaf,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  modification  ;  and,  In  fact,  it  does 
so  in  all  that  it  is  important,  its  differences  consisting  chiefly 
in  an  attenuation  and  coloration  of  the  tissue,  with  a  suppres- 
sion of  woody  fibre.  Like  a  leaf,  they  consist  of  a  flat  plate 
of  parenchyma,  articulated  with  the  stem,  traversed  by  veins, 
and  frequently  having  stomata  upon  its  surface.  Their  veins 
consist  almost  entirely  of  delicate  spiral  vessels,  upon  which 
the  parenchyma  is  immediately  placed.  It  is  therefore  by 
mistake  that  the  learned  M.  De  Candolle  has  stated  (Orga, 
p.  454.)  that  stomata  and  spiral  vessels  are  usually  absent. 
The  latter  may  be  very  readily  seen  in  the  corolla  of  Anagall 
where  they  form  a  beautiful  microscopical  object,  as  I 
learned  from  Mr.  Solly. 

The  petals  are  usually  deciduous  soon  after  flowering,  or 
even  at  the  instant  of  expansion  ;  a  very  rare  instance  of  their 
persistence  and  change  from  minute  colourless  bodies  into 
leafy,  richly  coloured  expansions,  occurs  in  Dr.  Wallich's 
Melanorrha;a  usitatissimn, 

Their  colours  are  due  to  the  secretion  within  the  celli 
of  their  parenchyma  of  a  peculiar  substance :  even  white  petals 
are  so  in  consequence  of  the  deposit  of  an  opaque  white  sub- 
stance, and  not  because  of  the  absence  of  colouring  matter. 

In  most  corollas  the  petals,  in  their  natural  state,  form  but 
one  vcrticiilus  within  that  of  the  calyx  :  but  instances  exist  in 
which  they  naturally  are  found  in  several  whorls,  as  in  Nym- 
phtea,  Nuphar,  Magnolia,  &c.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  if 
there  is  more  than  one  row  of  petals,  all  within  the  first  row 
assume  a  different  appearance  from  the  firsl ;  the  filamentous 
processes  of  the  crown  of  PassiHora  are  also  apparently  of  this 
nature. 
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The  petals  are  often  furnished  with  tittle  appendages 
(_/g.  10+.)»  which  are  either  inner  rows  of  petals  in  a  state  of 
adhesion  to  the  first  row,  or  modified  stamens;  which  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  always  certainly  one  of 
the  two.  Many  of  these  enter  into  Linnfeus's  notion  of  nec- 
tarium,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  destitute  of 
any  power  of  secreting  nectar  or  honey. 


The  most  common  form  of  appendage  is  the  corona,  which 
proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  limb,  forming  sometimes  an  undi- 
vided cup,  as  in  Narcissus  (Jig.  103.),  when  it  becomes  the 
teyphus  of  Haller ;  sometimes  dividing  into  several  foliaceous 
erect  scales,  as  in  Silene  and  Brodiiea,  when  it  forms  the  lamella 
of  some  writers;  occasionally  appearing  as  cylindrical  or  clavate 
processes,  as  in  Schwenckia  and  Tricoryne,  where  they  are 
manifestly  modified  stamens :  and  even  in  some  instances 
forming  a  thick  solid  mass  covering  over  the  ovarium,  and 
adhering  to  the  stamens,  as  in  Stapelia;  when  it  is  called  the 
orlnadus.  Parts  of  this  last  form  of  corona  bear  several 
names,  which  are  found  useful  in  avoiding  repetition  in  de- 
scribing the  complicated  structure  of  this  kind  of  appendage. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  corona  is  the  orbicnlus,  or  saccus,  or 
sti/lotegiitm ;  certain  horn-like  processes  are  cornua,  or  horns ; 
the  upper  end  of  these  is  the  beak,  or  rostrum,  and  their  back, 
if  it  is  dilated  and  compressed,  is  the  ala,  or  appe?tdix ; 
occasionally  there  is  an  additional  set  of  horns  proceeding 
from  die  base  of  the  orbiculus,  and  alternate  witli  the  horns, 
these  are  lignite ,    the  circular  space  in  the  middle  of  the  top 
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of  the  orbiculus  is  the  senium.     Mr.  Brown  names  the  orbi- 
culus  corona  staminea,  and  its  div'isions  Jbliola,  or  Ii 

In  some  plants,  as  Cynoglossum,  the  lamellae  are  very 
small,  scale-like,  and  overarch  the  orifice  of  the  tube;  such 
have  received  the  name  of  fornix. 

Link  calls  every  appendage  which  is  referable  to  the  corolla 
a  paracorolla ;  or,  if  consisting  of  several  pieces,  parapelalum  ; 
and  every  appendage  which  is  referable  to  the  stamens  a 
paraslemon.  The  filiform  rays  of  the  corona  of  Passiflora  die 
same  author  calls  jwapfii/ses  or  parastades. 

Mcench  names  such  appendages  of  the  corolla  as  the  fila- 
mentous beard  of  Meiiyanthes pcrajwtalitm,  and  Sprcngel  calls 
the  same  thing  nectarilyma. 

In  Ranunculus  there  exists  at  the  base  of  each  petal  a  little 
shining,  sometimes  elevated,  space  which  secretes  honey. 
This  is  the  true  nectarium  or  nectarostigma  of  Sprengel.  By 
some  writers  it  has  been  considered  a  kind  of  reservoir, 
which  there  is  much  plausibility;  but  it  seems  to  me,  from 
analogy,  to  be  a  barren  stamen,  united  with  the  base  of  the 
petal,  and  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  lamella  of  other 
plants. 

8.    Of  the  Stamens. 


le 

! 


Next  the  petals,  in  the  inside,  are  seated  (he  organs  called 
Slamcns —  the  Apices  of  old  botanists.  These  constitute  the 
mule  apparatus  of  the  flower,  like  the  calyx  and  corolla  are 
modifications  of  leave.-,  and  consist  of  the  filament,  the  anihera, 
and  (he  pollen,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  essential:  the  first  is 
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not  essential ;  that  is  to  say,  a  stamen  may  exist  without  a 
filament,  but  it  cannot  exist  without  an  anther  and  pollen. 
All  bodies,  therefore,  which  resemble  stamens,  or  which  occupy 
their  place,  but  which  are  destitute  of  anthera,  are  either 
petals,  or  appendages  of  the  petals,  or  abortive  stamens. 

As  the  petals  are  naturally  alternate  with  the  sepals,  so  the 
natural  station  of  the  stamens,  if  of  equal  number  with  the 
petals,  is  alternately  with  them ;  and  all  deviations  from  this 
law  are  to  be  understood  as  irregularities  arising  from  the 
snppression  or  addition  of  parts.  Thus,  when  in  Primula 
we  find  the  stamens  opposite  the  segments  of  the  corolla, 
and  equal  to  them  in  number,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  those 
stamens  which  are  present  constitute  the  second  of  two  rows 
of  which  the  exterior  is  not  developed ;  and  when  in  Silene 
we  find  the  stamens  ten,  while  the  petals  are  five,  the  former 
are  to  be  considered  to  consist  of  two  rows,  although  appear- 
ing to  consist  of  one.  This  may  be  understood  by  examining 
Oxolis,  in  which  the  stamens  are  ail  apparently  in  one  row, 
hut  are  alternately  of  different  lengths.  When  the  number 
»f  stamens  exceeds  twice  that  of  the  petals,  they  will  still  be 
divisible  by  the  number  of  which  they  were  at  first  a  mul- 
tiple, until  their  number  is  excessively  increased,  when  they 
teem  to  cease  to  bear  any  kind  of  proportion  to  the  petals. 

The  stamens  always  originate  from  the  space  between  the 
base  of  the  petals  and  the  base  of  the  ovarium.  But  botanists 
arc  nevertheless  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  they  are  inserted 
into  the  calyx  or  corolla  (  fig.  llf).)  ( pcrigi/nous),  or  under  the 
nistillum  (jiy.  H'i'){hj/]Mgg'ious)t  orintothepistilluni(_/g,118.) 
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(epigynous)9  all  expressions  inaccurate  and  leading  to  erroneous 
notions  of  structure.  The  student,  therefore,  must  understand, 
that  when  in  Primula  the  stamens  are  said  to  be  inserted  into 
the  faux  of  the  corolla,  it  is  meant  that  they  cohere  with  the 
corolla  as  far  as  the  faux,  where  they  first  separate  from  it ;  when 
in  Rosa  they  are  said  to  be  inserted  into  the  calyx,  it  is  meant 
that  they  cohere  with  the  calyx  up  to  a  certain  point,  where 
they  separate  from  it ;  when  in  Arabis  they  are  said  to  be 
inserted  under  the  pistillum,  it  is  meant  that  they  cohere 
with  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  but  stand  erect  from  the  point 
which  immediately  produces  them;  and  finally,  when  in 
Orchis  or  Heracleum  they  are  said  to  be  inserted  into  the 
pistillum,  such  an  expression  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
they  cohere  with  the  pistillum  more  or  less  perfectly.  For 
excellent  arguments  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  see 
rations  sur  la  Nature  et  les  Rapports  de  quelquesunsdes  Orgt 
de  la  FUur;  by  Mons.  Dunal.  Montpellier,  1829,  4to.  I 
do  not  use  them,  or  any  such,  here,  because  it  seems  to  be  so 
self  evident  a  fact,  when  once  pointed  out,  as  to  require  no 
demonstration. 

When  their  filaments  are  combined  into  a  single  mass,  the 
mass  is  said  to  be  a  brotherhood  or  an  adelphia :  if  there  is 
one  combination,  as  inMalva,  they  are  monadelphous  (Jg.llSJ); 
if  two,  as  in  Fumaria  or  Pisum,  diadelpJums ;  if  three,  as  in 
some  Hypericums,  triadelphous ;  if  several,  as  in  Melaleuca, 
polyadelphous  (Jig.  111.).  The  tube  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  filaments  in  a  monadelphous  combination  is  called,  by 
Mirbel,  androphorum. 

If  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  corolla  they  are  exserted; 
if  shorter,  they  are  called  included;  when  they  all  bend  to  one 
side,  as  in  Amaryllis,  they  are  declinate  ;  if  two  out  of  four  are 
shorter,  they  are  didynamous;  if  two  out  of  six  are  longest,  they 
are  tetradynamaus. 

The  number  of  stamens  is  indicated  by  a  Greek  numeral 
prefixed  to  the  word  androus,  which  signifies  male,  thus: — 

One  stamen  is  Monandrous. 
Two      —        Diandrous. 
Three   —        Triandrous. 
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Four  stamens 

Tot  rand  rous. 

Fire       — 

Pen  land  rous. 

Six        — 

Hex  and  rou  s. 

Seven    — 

Heptane!  ron  5. 

EfeM    - 

Octandrous. 

Nine      — 

En  ne  and  rous. 

Ten       — 

Decandrous. 

Eleven  or  twelve  stamens,  Dode  can  (Irons. 

Twelve  lo  twenty  —        Icosandrous. 

Above  twenty  —        Polyandrous,  or  Indefinite. 

Thejtlamcnt  (Plute\ll,)(capillam(wtum,ar  jwiiiciihisatsomc) 
U  the  part  that  supports  ttie  anther.  It  consists  of  a  bundle 
of  delicate  woody  fibre  ami  spiral  vessels,  surrounded  by  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  petiole  of  a 
leaf,  of  which  it  is  a  modification,  except  that  its  parts  are 
more  delicate.  As  the  petiole  is  unessential  to  the  leaf,  so 
'a  the  filament  to  the  anther,  it  being  frequently  absent,  or  at 
least  so  strictly  united  to  the  sides  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  as 
to  be  undistinguishable.  Its  most  common  figure  is  filiform 
or  cylindrical  (Plate  III.  fig.  12,  13.  20,  21.),  and  it  isalmost 
always  destitute  of  colour ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  both 
these  characters.  In  Fuchsia,  for  instance,  the  filaments  are 
red  like  the  petals  ;  in  Adamia  they  are  blue ;  in  CEnothera 
they  are  yellow  ;  and  a  return  to  the  foliaceous  state  of  which 
they  usually  arc  a  distinct  modification  is  by  no  means  rare. 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  6.  8.)  Thus  the  filament  in  Canna  is  undis- 
tinguishable from  petals  except  by  its  having  an  anther; 
in  the  same  genus  and  its  allies,  and  in  nil  Scitamineie,  the 
inner  series  of  what  seem  to  be  petals  are  modifications  of 
filaments  (See  Introduction  to  the  Nat.  Si/st.  p.  265.) :  and  this 
is  a  very  common  circumstance  in  sterile  stamens. 

The  filament  also  varies  in  other  respects:  in  Thalictrum 
it  is  thickest  at  the  upper  end,  or  clava/c  (Plate  III.  fig.  23.) ; 
in  Mahernia  geniculate  (Plate  III.  fig.  25.),  in  Hirtella 
spiral,  in  Crambe  bifurcate,  in  Anthericinn  bearded  or  stupose. 
In  some  plants  the  filaments  are  combined  into  a  solid  body 
called  the  cohimtia,  as  in   Stnpelin,   Slyiidium  (Plate  4.  fig.  1, 
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2,  3,)>  Rafflesia,  and  others:  this  lias  hi  Orel i idea?  received 
from  M.  Richard  the  name  of  gynostemium. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  pedicel  and  single 
stamen  of  the  naked  male  flowers  of  Euphorbia  with  a  fihr 
hk'iii,  as  was  done  by  all  writers,  until  Mr.  Brown  detected 
the  error;  and  as  is  still  done  by  some  botanists  from  whom 
better  things  might  be  expected.  For  modifications  of  fila- 
ments see  Plates  III.  and  IV. 

The  Anther  (Theca  of  Grew;  Capsula,  Malpighi;  Ape* 
Ray;  Testtculusor  Testis,  Vaillant;  Capitulum,  Jungius;  Sj 
matoa/stidium,  Hedwig)  is  a  body  generally  attached  to 
apex  of  the  filament,  composed  of  two  parallel  lobes  or  cells 
(theecE,  or  coniothecce,  or  loculi),  containing  pollen,  and  united 
by  the  connectivum.  It  consists  entirely  of  cellular  tissue, 
with  the  exception  sometimes  of  a  bundle  of  very  minute 
vascular  tissue,  which  diverges  on  each  side  from  die  filament, 
and  passes  through  that  part  of  the  anther  from  which  the 
pollen  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  separate,  and  which 
is  called  the  receptacle  of'  the  pollen  by  some,  the  trophopollen 
by  Turpin,  and  the  raphe  by  Link,  but  with  greater  propriety 
the  septum  of  the  anther.  Its  coat  is  called  by  Purkinje 
exothecium. 

In  the  most  common  state  of  the  anther  the  cells  are  pai 
with  each  other  (Plate  III.  fig.  14.),  and  open  widi  two 
valves  (Plate  III.  fig.  18,  a),  by  a  longitudinal  fissure  from 
the  base  to  the  apex;  in  Labiatze  and  Scrophuiarinea:  the 
cells  diverge  more  or  less  at  the  base  (Plate  III.  fig.  IS.  18.), 
so  as  in  some  cases  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  one-celled 
horizontal  anther,  especially  after  they  have  burst.  In  Cu- 
curbitaceo?  the  lobes  are  very  long  and  narrow,  sinuous  and 
folded  back  upon  themselves  (Plate  III.  fig.  2+.).  In  Salvia 
the  connectivuin  divides  into  two  unequal  portions,  one  of 
which  supports  a  cell  and  the  other  is  cell-less;  in  this  case 
the  connectivum  has  been  called  by  Richard,  distractik: 
Lacistema  (Plate  IV.  fig.  7.),  affords  another  instance  of  a 
divided  connectivum.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  excessive 
divergence  of  the  cells  the  line  of  dehiscence  of  the  anther 
is  changed  from  longitudinal  to  vertical  (Plate  III.  fig.  20. 
17.),   and    has   actually  been   supposed  to  be  really  trans- 
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verse;  an  error  which  in  most  cases  has  arisen  from  not  un- 
derstanding the  real  structure  of  the  anther.  Some  anthers, 
however,  no  doubt  have  cells  that  burst  transversely,  as  Lemna, 
Alchemilla  arvensis,  Securinega,  &c.  (See  Plate  III.,  fig.  12. 
16.  30.) 

All  anthers  are  not  two-celled,  their  internal  structure 
being  subject  to  several  modifications.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  septum,  instead  of  being  very  obscurely  formed,  pro- 
jects forward  into  the  cavity  of  the  anther,  till  it  meets  the 
inflexed  lips  of  the  fissure  :  in  such  a  case  the  anther  is  spu- 
riously four-celled,  as  in  Tetratheea.  In  Epacris  the  two 
parallel  cells  become  confluent  into  one,  and  the  anther  is 
therefore  one-celled.  In  Maranta  and  Canna  only  one  cell 
i>  produced,  the  other  being  entirely  suppressed.  In  most 
Amarnntaceee,  and  some  other  plants,  the  anther  seems  to  be 
absolutely  one-celled.     (Plate  IV.  fig.  8.) 

Other  deviations  from  the  normal  form  of  anther  occur, 
which  are  less  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  a  two-celled 
type.  In  some  Laurinea?  the  anther  is  divided  into  four  cells, 
one  placed  above  the  other  in  pairs ;  in  jEgiceras  it  consists 
of  numerous  little  cavities ;  and  in  the  singular  genus  Raftlesia 
the  interior  is  separated  into  many  cellules  of  irregular  figure 
and  position,  described  by  Mr.  Brown  as  "  somewhat  con- 
centrical,  longitudinal,  the  exterior  ones  becoming  connivent 
towards  the  apes,  sometimes  confluent,  and  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  transverse  partitions."  In  these  instances  the 
septa  may  be  understood  to  arise  from  portions  of  the  cellular 
rissue  of  the  anther  remaining  unconverted  into  pollen,  and 
may  be  considered  of  n  nature  analogous  to  that  of  the  fruit 
of  Diplophriiclum. 

Willi  regard  to  the  deviations  from  the  usual  mode  of  de- 
hiscence, Mr.Brown  observes  (Linn.  Trans.  xhi,2H.),  "that 
they  are  numerous:  in  some  cases  consisting  either  in  the 
aperture  being  confined  to  a  definite  portion, — generally  tlic 
upper  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  furrow,  —  as  in  Dilleuin 
and  Solanum  ;  in  the  apex  of  each  theca  being  produced 
beyond  the  receptacle  of  the  pollen  into  a  tube  opening  at 
top,  as  in  several  ErtcJneSB  (Plate  III.  fig.  22.);  or  in  the 
WO  ihecte  being  confluent  at  the  apex,  and  bursting  by  a 
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common  foramen  or  tube,  as  in  Tetratheca  (See  Plate  IV. 
fig.  4.).  In  other  cases  a  separation  of  determinate  portions 
of  the  membrane  lakes  place,  either  the  whole  length  of  the 
theca,  as  in  Hamamelidea;  and  Berberidea?,  or  corresponding 
with  its  subdivisions,  as  in  several  Laurinea;,  or  lastly,  having 
no  obvious  relation  to  internal  structure  as  in  certain  species 
of  Rhizophora.  In  Laurinea;  and  Berberidea?  the  anthers  are 
technically  said  to  burst  by  valves  (Plate  IV.  fig.  10,  11.), 
that  is  to  say,  the  dehiscence  does  not  take  place  by  a  cen- 
tral line,  but  the  whole  face  of  the  cell  separates  from  the 
anther,  and  curls  backwards,  adhering  to  it  only  at  the  apex 
to  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  hinged. 

The  cells  of  the  anther  have  frequently  little  appendages, 
as  in  different  species  of  Erica,  where  they  resemble  BUli, 
arista:,  or  crests.     (Plate  III.  fig.  29.)- 

The  anthers  are  attached  to  the  filament  either  by  their 
base,  when  they  are  called  innate  (Plate  III.  fig.  27.  21.  23.), 
or  by  their  back,  when  they  are  adnate  (Plate  III.  fig.  13;), 
or  by  a  single  point  of  the  connectivum  from  which  I 
lightly  swing:  in  the  latter  cose  they  are  said  to  be  v 
This  form  is  common  to  all  true  Grasses. 

When  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  towards  the  pistillum,  the 
anthers  are  called  by  Mr.  Brown  antica;,  but  by  other  bota- 
nists introrsa?,  or  turned  inwards:  when  the  line  is  towards 
the  petals  they  are  said  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  posticec,  and  b 
other  botanists  to  be  extrorsa?,  or  turned  outwards. 

The  conncctixmm  is  usually  continuous  with  the  filnmei 
and  terminates  just  at  the  apex  of  the  anther;  but  in  some 
plants,  as  Composite,  it  is  articulated  with  the  filament 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  5.)  In  others  it  is  elongated  far  beyond  the 
apex  (Plate  IV.  fig.  6.  9.),  now  into  a  kind  of  crest,  as  in  many 
Scitamineoe ;  now  into  a  sort  of  horn,  as  in  Asclepiadese ;  now 
into  a  kind  of  secreting  cup-like  body  articulated  with  the 
apex,  as  in  Adenostemon.  Very  frequently  it  is  enlarged  in 
various  ways.  For  coses  of  this  kind  see  Plates  III.  and  IV. 
Its  being  sometimes  two-lobed,  or  forked,  has  been  already 
noticed  (Plate  IV.  fig.  7.).  The  lining  of  the  anther  has 
received  particular  illustration  from  M.  Purkinje,  who  calls 
it  eitilothecium,  and  who  has  found  that  it  consists  of  thi 
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very  remarkable  kind  of  tissue  which  has  been  already  described 
under  the  name  of  fibrous  cellular  (p.  10.).  According  to  that 
botanist  the  forms  of  this  tissue  are  extremely  variable,  the 
cells  being  sometimes  oblong,  sometimes  round,  frequently 
cylindrical,  usually  fully  developed,  or,  in  some  cases,  merely 
rudimentary ;  the  cellules  are  in  some  species  erect,  in  others 
decumbent ;  but  in  all  cases  more  or  less  fibrous.  (See  Plate  1. 
figs.  *.  13,  14,  15.  18,  19,  20.)  For  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
ihe  subject  see  Joh.  Ev.  Purkjnje  de  Cellulis  Anlhcraiunt 
Ftbrotlt.  Vratislavia?,  1830.  +lo.  with  18  plates. 

'Die  polien  is  the  pulverulent  substance  which  fills  the  cells 
of  '.he  anthers  :  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  little  grains, 
most  commonly  called  granules,  or  sometimes  ulriculi. 

The  origin  of  the  granules  is  still  involved  in  some  mystery. 
The  best  account  of  it  has  been  given  by  M.  Adolphe  Bion- 
gniart,  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences,  vol.  12.  Gleichen  con- 
sidered it  to  take  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  a  mucilaginous 
mass,  occupying  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  merely  becoming 
indurated  and  solidified  towards  maturity.  Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  year  1820,  without  entering  into  any  details  on  the  sub- 
ject, described  it  {Linn.  Trans,  xiii.  211.)  as  produced  on 
die  surface  or  in  the  ceils  of  a  pulpy  substance  with  which 
the  theca;  are  filled.  But  this  hypothesis  is  objected  to  by 
Link  (Eicm.  29+).  M.  GuiUemin  {Recherches  p.  5.)  declares 
that  the  granules  are  always  arranged  in  regular  rows,  and 
generally  in  the  direction  of  the  valves,  and  that  they  are 
always  distinct,  at  first  floating  in  a  viscid  liquid,  but  finally 
panto  from  it.  M.  Brongniart  concludes,  from  a 
series  of  very  interesting  observations,  "  that  the  pollen  is 
formed,  in  the  interior  of  the  cellules  of  a  single  and  distinct 
cellular  mass,  which  fills  each  cell  of  the  anther  without  ad- 
hering to  its  walls,  and  consequently  without  being  a  continu- 
ation of  the  parenchyma  of  that  organ,  from  which  it  also 
differs  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  cellules  that  compose  it ; 
that  sometimes  these  cellules,  which  are  at  first  in  close 
cohesion,  separate  from  each  other,  when  each  becomes  a  grain 
of  pollen ;  and  that  sometimes  the  cellules  contain  an  uncer- 
tain number  of  grains  of  pollen,  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
perfect  developcment,  rupture  and  almost  entirely  destroy  their 
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membrane,  some  remains  of  which  may  sometimes  be  found 
among  the  grains  of  pollen. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Brown  speaks  thus  of  the  evolution  of  the 
pollen  of  Tradescantia  virginlca.  "  In  the  very  early  stage 
of  the  flower  bud,  while  the  anthera?  are  yet  colourless,  their 
loculi  are  filled  with  minute  lenticular  grains,  having  a  trans- 
parent flat  limb,  with  a  slightly  convex  and  minutely  granular 
semi-opake  disk.  This  disk  is  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  which 
probably  loses  its  membrane  or  limb,  and,  gradually  enlarging, 
forms  in  the  next  stage  a  grain  also  lenticular,  and  which  is 
marked  either  with  only  one  transparent  line,  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts,  or  with  two  lines  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 
dividing  it  into  four  equal  parts.  In  each  of  the  quadrants  a 
small  nucleus  is  visible :  and  even  where  one  transparent  line 
only  ts  distinguishable,  two  nuclei  may  often  be  found  in  each 
semicircular  division.  These  nuclei  may  be  readily  extracted 
from  the  containing  grain  by  pressure,  and,  after  separation, 
retain  their  original  form.  In  the  next  stage  examined,  the 
greater  number  of  grains  consisted  of  the  semicircular  di- 
visions already  noticed,  which  had  naturally  separated,  and 
now  contained  only  one  nucleus,  which  had  greatly  increased 
in  size.  In  the  succeeding  state  the  grain  apparently  con- 
sisted of  the  nucleus  of  the  former  stage,  considerably  enlarged, 
having  a  regular  oval  form,  a  somewhat  granular  surface,  and 
originally  a  small  nucleus.  This  oval  grain  continuing  to  in- 
crease in  size,  and  in  the  thickness  and  opacity  of  its  mem- 
brane, acquires  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  now  the  perfect 
grain  of  pollen."     (On  Orchid,  and  Asclep.  p.  21.) 

The  granules  of  pollen  are  commonly  distinct  from  each 
other.  They  are,  nevertheless,  in  certain  cases,  found  in 
various  states  of  cohesion.  In  many  plants  they  cohere  in 
threes  or  fours,  as  in  many  Orchidere;  or  in  clusters  of  many 
grains,  as  in  Acaciu  (Plate  IV.  fig.  28.).  In  some,  as  the 
Fuchsia,  CEnothera,  &c,  they  hang  together  by  a  sort  of 
cobweb  substance,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  cellular  matter 
in  which  they  were  engendered.  In  other  cases  they  coalesce 
in  masses,  having  a  waxy  texture  and  colour,  and  occupying 
the  whole  cavity  of  a  cell  of  the  anther,  as  in  Asclepiadea;. 
But  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  cohesion  of  the  grains 
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of  pollen  is  lo  be  found  in  Orchidea;  ;  in  which  some  genera 
have  the  pollen  in  its  common  pulverulent  state,  with  no 
remains  of  the  cellular  substance  in  which  it  was  developed ; 
others  have  the  granules  held  together  by  some  of  this  cellular 
substance  in  an  elastic  slate,  and  forming  a  distinct  appendage 
to  tiie  pollen  called  the  eaudicula ,-  while  others  have  the  grains 
united  either  by  threes  or  fours,  or  in  wedge-shaped  masses, 
or  in  a  hard,  dry,  solid  body.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Bauer's  observations,  that  the  masses  of  pollen  of  both 
Asclepiadea?  and  Orchidea?,  in  the  most  solid  state,  are  really 
cellular,  the  grains  of  pollen  being  contained  in  cavities,  the 
Mills  of  which  are  either  separable  from  each  other  as  in  some 
Orchidea.,  or  are  ruptured  without  a  separation  of  the  cavities 
as  in  Asclepiadea?.  (See  the  Observations  on  Orchidea;  and 
Asclepuideae  before  referred  to.) 

'."he  granules  are  generally  discharged  at  once,  upon  the 
dehiscence  of  the  anther,  or  at  least  are  at  that  time  wholly 
formed.  But  in  some  Aroidea.,  which  emit  their  pollen  by  a 
bole  in  the  apex  of  their  anther,  the  formation  or  developement 
of  pollen  must  be  going  on  tor  a  considerable  time  after  the 
first  emission.  A  single  anther  continues  to  secrete  and  dis- 
charge pollen,  till,  as  Mr.  Brown  remarks,  the  whole  quantity 
produced  greatly  exceeds  the  size  of  the  secreting  organ. 

The  surface  of  the  pollen  is  commonly  smooth.  In  some 
plants  it  is  hispid,  as  in  the  Gourd  and  Ipomrea  purpurea  :  in 
others  it  is  covered  with  strong  points,  as  Hibiscus  syriacus; 
utid  in  all  coses,  when  there  arc  asperities  of  the  surface  or 
angles  in  its  outline,  it  is  asserted  by  M,  Guillemin  to  have  a 
mucous  surface,  which  was  first  observed  in  Proteacea;  by 
Mr.  Brown. 

'Xhejigurc  of  the  granules  is  very  various ;  most  frequently 
it  is  spherical  or  slightly  oblong.  Many  other  forms  have, 
however,  been  described.  The  cylindrical  exists  in  Anethum 
tegetum,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  Tradescantia 
virginica,  where  the  grains  become  curved.  In  Colutea  arbor- 
escens,  it  was  observed  by  M.  Guillemin  to  be  nearly  square; 
in  JLavatcra  acerifolitt  to  be  oval,  much  attenuated  to  each 
end.     In  Oenothera  it  is  triangular,  with  the  angles  so  much 
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dilated  as  to  give  the  sides  a  curved  form.  In  Jacoranda 
tomentosa  I  have  remarked  it  to  be  spherical,  with  three 
projecting  ribs  tapering  to  either  apex.  In  the  Chicoraceae 
of  Jussieu  the  granules  are  spherical  with  facet tes ;  in  Dip- 
saceae  they  are  a  depressed  polyedron ;  in  Scabiosa  caucasica 
pateltiform  and  angular.  (For  other  Modifications  see 
Plate  IV,  fig.  12.  to  37.) 

In  most  spherical  or  elliptical  pollen,  with  a  smooth  surface, 
a  line  Is  observable  along  the  axis  of  the  granules,  when  they 
nre  dry,  which  disappears  upon  the  application  of  moisture. 
This  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Malpighi,  who  compared 
granules  of  pollen  of  this  kind  to  grains  of  wheat,  one  side  of 
which  is  convex  and  the  other  furrowed.  M.  Guiilemin  is  of 
opinion  that  this  supposed  furrow  exists  on  both  sides  of  a 
grain  of  pollen,  because,  let  there  be  never  so  many  of  this 
description  examined  at  the  same  instant,  the  appearance 
will  be  visible  in  alt.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  strong 
transmitted  light  which  is  used  in  microscopical  examinations 
of  minute  objects  would  render  the  furrow  visible  on  both 
sides  of  a  grain  although  it  really  existed  only  in  one. 

As  to  the  nature  of  ibis  supposed  furrow,  nothing  positive 
is  known.  M.  Guiilemin  supposes  it  to  be  a  slit  intended  to 
facilitate  the  admission  of  water  into  the  interior  of  the  gra- 
nules and  the  emission  of  their  fovilla,  and  he  further  com* 
pares  it  to  the  line  of  dehiscence  of  each  lobe  of  the  Anthera 
In  Passiflora  a  curious  contrivance  exists  for  the  emission  o 
the  contents  of  the  pollen.  Each  spherical  grain  has  on  its 
surface  three  equidistant  circles,  which  indicate  the  lines  of 
dehiscence :  at  the  proper  time  those  parts  of  the  coat  of  the 
grain  contained  within  the  circles  separate  from  the  rest  like 
little  lids,  and  allow  the  contents  of  the  pollen  to  escape 
This  economy  is  well  represented  by  Purkinje. 

Many  botanists  are  of  opinion  that  the  coat  of  the  pollen  is 
a  simple  cellular  substance ;  others  think  it  a  solid  membrane ; 
and  a  third  class  of  writers  insist  upon  its  consisting  of  two 
integuments,  the  outer  of  which  is  cellular,  the  inner  mem- 
branous and  extensible:  the  last  of  these  opinions  is  enter- 
tained by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  and  Amici.  Mr.  Brown 
says  that  the  existence  of  an  inner  membrane  is  manifest  in 
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several  Conifers?,  in  which  the  outer  coat  regularly  bursts 
and  is  deciduous ;  and  further,  he  considers  that  the  struc- 
ture in  Asclepiadese,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Francis  Bauer, 
furnishes  the  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion 
of  the  existence  of  two  membranes.  In  parts  of  such  extreme 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of  structure,  a  point  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  determined  by  sections ;  for  the  sharpest  knives  in  the 
most  skilful  hands  will  only  crush  the  grain  of  pollen  into  a 
shapeless  mass.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  internal 
membrane  is  derived  from  the  appearance  of  a  thin  transparent 
coating  round  the  fovilla  when  it  is  emitted  upon  the  stigma, 
and  which  is  sometimes  extended  to  a  considerable  length. 
Its  existence  having  been  called  in  question,  M.  Ailolphe 
Brongniart  was  induced,  in  his  examination  of  the  anther, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  circumstance;  and  he  de- 
clares that,  "  in  all  the  pollen  that  he  has  examined  with 
care,  after  it  had  been  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time  upon 
(he  stigma,  he  has  found  a  tubular  appendage,  of  variable 
length,  formed  of  an  extremely  thin  and  transparent  mem- 
brane, which  evidently  proceeded  from  the  interior  of  the 
grain  of  pollen,  either  through  an  accidental  opening,  or 
through  a  special  passage  formed  in  the  external  membrane." 
(See  Plate  IV.  figs.  3*.  to  38.)  He  calls  this  appendage  the 
fryau  or  intestine.  Notwithstanding  the  precise  manner  in 
which  this  is  stated,  it  has  nevertheless  been  doubted  by  some 
whether  the  boyau  or  pollen-tube  is  any  thing  more  than  mu- 
cus surrounding  the  fovilla  when  emitted.  Mr.  Brown,  in 
1828,  declared  his  difference  in  opinion  from  M.  Brongniart 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  membrane  forming  the  coat  of  the 
pollen-tube;  but,  in  1831,  he  states,  in  another  place,  that  seve- 
ral arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  M,  Brongniait's 
opinion  that  the  pollen-tubes  belong  to  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  grain ;  and  he  particularly  cites  the  structure  in  Ascle- 
ptadea?  as  favourable  to  the  opinion.  For  my  own  part  I  can 
only  state  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  two  mem- 
branes in  any  really  simple  pollen  that  I  have  examined ;  and 
that  in  some,  particularly  in  Gesneria  bulbosa  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  32.)  there  is  incontestibly  but  one  membrane,  the  ex- 
tension of  which  forms  the  pollen-tube.  That  the  pollen- 
k  3 
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tube  itself  has  not  been  found  by  some  observers,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  its  having  been  looked  for  in  pollen  made 
to  burst  on  the  field  of  the  microscope,  immersed  in  water, 
when  the  pollen-tube  is  scarcely  ever  emitted.  The  vital 
action  that  causes  the  emission  seems  to  depend  upon  contact 
with  the  secretion  of  the  stigmatic  surface.  The  pollen-tube 
is,  therefore,  only  to  be  sought  in  pollen  that  has  been  some 
lime  upon  the  stigma. 

The  colour  of  pollen  is  chiefly  yellow.  In  Epilobium  an- 
gustifoliiun  it  is  blue,  in  Verbascum  it  is  red,  and  it  occa- 
sionally assumes  almost  every  other  colour,  except  green, 
According  to  Messrs.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the  pollen  of 
the  Date  tree  consists  of  malic  acid,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
lime,  and  also  an  insoluble  animal  matter  intermediate  between 
gluten  and  albumen.  M.  Macaire  Prinsep  has  ascertained  that 
the  pollen  of  the  Cedar  contains  acid,  malate  of  potass,  sul- 
phate of  potass,  phosphate  oflime,  silica,  sugar,  gum,  yellow 
resin,  and  a  substance  which  by  its  characters  approximated  lo 
starch.  Being  analysed  as  a  whole,  it  gave,  per  cenL,  +0 
carbon,  11.7  hydrogen,  and  48.3  oxygen,  but  no  azote. — 
Bibl.  Univers.  1830.  +5. 

The  matter  contained  in  the  granules  is  called  the  Jbvilla. 
Under  common  magnifiers  it  appears  like  a  turbid  fluid; 
under  glasses  of  greater  power  it  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  particles  moving  on  their  axes  with  activity, 
of  such  excessive  minuteness  as  to  be  invisible,  unless  viewed 
with  a  magnifying  power  equal  to  300  diameters,  and  mea- 
suring from  the  4000th  or  5000th  to  the  20,000th  or  30, OOOtli 
of  an  inch  in  length.  This  motion  was  first  distinctly  noticed 
by  Gleiclien ;  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  recollection  of 
succeeding  botanists  until  the  fact  was  confirmed  by  Amici, 
who  some  time  before  182+  saw  and  described  a  distinct, 
active,  molecular  motion  in  the  pollen  of  Portulaca  oleracea. 
In  1825  the  esistence  of  this  motion  was  confirmed  by 
M.  Guillemin,  who  ascertained  its  presence  in  other  species. 
In  June  1827  I  was  shown  the  motion  by  Mr.  Brown,  who 
subsequently  published  some  valuable  observalions  upon  the 
subject,  without  however  noticing  those  of  either  Amici  or 
Guillemin.     The  most  important  addition  that  was  made  b 
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Mr.  Brown  to  the  knowledge  that  previously  existed,  consisted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  two  kinds  of  active  particles 
in  pollen,  of  which  one  is  spheroidal,  extremely  minute,  and 
not  distinguishable  from  the  moving  ultimate  organic  particles 
common  to  all  parts  of  a  vegetable,  the  other  much  larger, 
often  oblong,  and  unlike  any  other  kind  of  particle  hitherto 
detected  in  plants. 

The  supposed  functions  of  these  particles  will  be  explained 
hereafter.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
tliat  some  of  the  best  subjects  in  which  to  witness  their  mo- 
lions  are  Clarkia  pulchella,  Mirabilis  jalapa,  and  Lolium 
perenne. 

The  stamen  deviates  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
organ  from  the  structure  of  the  leaf,  from  a  modification  of 
which  it  is  produced  ;  and,  at  first  sight,  in  many  cases,  it 
appears  impossible  to  discover  any  analogy  between  the  type 
and  its  modification;  as,  for  instance,  between  the  stamen  and 
leaf  of  a  Rose.  Nevertheless,  if  we  watch  the  transitions  that 
take  place  between  the  several  organs  in  certain  species,  what 
was  before  mysterious  or  even  inscrutable,  becomes  clear  and 
intelligible.  In  Nymphsca  alba  the  petals  so  gradually  change 
into  stamens,  that  the  process  may  be  distinctly  seen  to  depend 
upon  a  contraction  of  the  lower  half  of  a  petal  into  the  fila- 
ment, and  by  a  development  of  yellow  matter  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  upper  end  of  the  same  petal  on  each  side  into 
pollen.  A  similar  kind  of  passage  from  petals  to  stamens 
may  be  found  in  Calycanthus,  lllicium,  and  many  other 
plants.  Now,  as  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  petal  is  a  modified 
leaf,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
a  stamen  is  one  also.  But  it  is  not  from  parts  in  their  nor- 
mal state  that  the  best  ideas  of  the  real  nature  of  the  stamen 
may  be  formed;  it  is  rather  by  parts  in  a  monstrous  state, 
when  reverting  to  the  form  of  that  organ  from  which  they 
were  transformed,  that  we  can  most  correctly  judge  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  modification.  Take  for  example  that  well- 
known  double  Rose,  called  by  the  French  R.  (Eillet.  In 
that  very  remarkable  variety,  the  unguis  of  die  petals  may 
at  all  limes  be  found  in  every  degree  of  gradation  from  its 
K  * 
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common  state  to  that  of  a  filament,  and  the  lamina  some- 
times almost  of  its  usual  degree  of  developement, — sometimes 
contracting  into  a  lobe  of  the  anther  on  one  side,  or  perhaps 
on  both  sides, — now  having  the  part  assuming  the  character  of 
the  anther  merely  yellow,  —  now  polliniferous,— and  finally 
acquiring,  in  many  instances,  all  the  characters  of  an  un- 
doubted though  somewhat  distorted  stamen.  Double  Psbo- 
nies,  Double  Tulips,  and  many  other  monstrous  flowers, 
particularly  of  an  icosandrous  or  polyandrous  structure, 
afford  equally  instructive  specimens.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  it  is  stated  in  the  Outlines  of  the  Jlrst  Principles  of  Bo- 
tany, 307.,  that  "  the  anther  is  a  modification  of  the  lamina, 
and  the  filament  of  the  petiole." 

Such  is  the  structure  of  the  stamens  in  their  perfect  state. 
It  often,  however,  happens  that,  owing  to  causes  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  some  of  the  stamens  are  developed 
imperfectly,  without  the  anther  and  pollen.  In  such  cases 
they  are  called  sterile  stamens,  and  are  frequently  only  to  be 
recognised  by  the  position  they  bear  with  respect  to  the  other 
ports  of  the  flower.  Botanists  consider  every  appendage,  or 
process,  or  organ,  that  forms  part  of  the  same  verticillus  of 
organs  as  the  true  stamens,  or  that  originates  between  than 
and  the  pistillum,  as  stamens,  or  as  belonging  to  what 
Roper  calls  the  androcaum,  namely,  to  the  male  systems 
and  every  thing  on  the  outside  of  the  fertile  stamens  is  in 
like  manner  usually  referred  to  modifications  of  petals;  a 
remarkable  instance  of  which  is  exhibited  by  Possiflonu 
The  appearances  assumed  by  these  sterile  stamens  are  often 
exceedingly  curious,  and  generally  extremely  unlike  those  of 
the  fertile  stamens :  thus  in  Canna  they  are  exactly  like  the 
petals;  in  Hamamelis  they  are  oblong  fleshy  bodies,  alter- 
nating with  the  fertile  stamens ;  in  Pentapetes  they  are  fili- 
form, and  placed  between  every  three  fertile  ones;  in  Sci- 
taminese  they  are  minute  gland-like  corpuscles,  a  very 
common  form  (Plate  IV.  fig.  10.  c) ;  in  Brodiaea  they  are 
bifid  petaloid  scales;  and  in  Asclepiadeae  they  undergo  yet 
more  remarkable  transformations.  M.  Dunal  calls  these 
sterile  stamens  lepals  (lepala);  a  term  which  has  not  yet 
been  adopted. 
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9.     Of  the  Disk. 

By  this  term  are  meant  certain  bodies  or  projections,  situ- 
ated between  the  base  of  the  stamens  and  the  base  of  the 
ovarium,  hut  forming  part  with  neither ;  they  are  referred  by 
the  school  of  Linnaeus,  along  with  other  things,  to  nectarium : 
Link  calls  them  sarcoma  and  perigynium;  and  Tarp'w,  phycos- 
trmtmes.  The  most  common  form  is  that  of  a  fleshy  ring, 
either  entire  or  variously  lobed,  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
ovarium  (Plate  V.  fig.*.?,  S.d),  as  in  Lamium,  Coba?a,  Gra- 
tiola,  Orobanche,  &c. ;  in  Gesneriece  and  Proteacea  the  disk 
consists  of  fleshy  bodies  of  a  conical  figure,  which  are 
usually  called  glandulce  hypogymr.  It  occasionally  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  cup,  named  by  M,  De  Candolle  in  Pteo- 
nins  and  Aconites  lepisma,  a  bad  term,  for  which  it  is  better 
to  say  disats  cyathifoimis.  In  flowers  with  an  ovarium  in- 
ferum  (Plate  5.  fig.  9.  c.  7.e)  the  discus  necessarily  ceases  to 
be  hypogynous,  and  generally  also  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
tales.  In  Composite  it  is  a  fleshy  solid  body,  interposed 
kiween  the  top  of  the  ovarium  and  the  base  of  the  style ; 
and  has  given  rise,  when  much  enlarged,  to  the  unfounded 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ovarium  superum  in  that  order, 
■j  lb  Tarchonanthus.  In  Umbellifera;  it  is  dilated  and 
covers  the  whole  summit  of  the  ovarium,  adhering  firmly  to 
the  base  of  the  styles;  by  Hoflinati  it  is  then  called  s/ylopo- 
dium,  a  word  which  is  seldom  used. 

Besides  these  forms  of  discus  there  is  still  another,  called 
'he gynobasis,  a  term  which  is  used  when  the  discus  is  enlarged, 
anil  as  it  were  inserted  under  the  ovarium  to  which  it  forms 
a  sort  of  receptacle  (Plate  V.  fig.S.a).  It  occurs  in  Labiate, 
and  Bornginea?,  and  especially  in  Ochnaceae ;  and  in  many 
other  orders.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  a  com- 
bination of  the  discus  and  receptacle. 

It  is  an  opinion  that  daily  gains  ground,  that  the  discus  is 
really  only  a  rudimentary  state  of  the  stamens;  and  it  is 
thought  that  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  are 
to  be  found  in  the  frequent  separation  of  the  cyathiform  disk 
into  bodies  alternating  with  the  true  stamens,  as  in  Gesneria; 
b  its  n;  semblance  in  Painassia  to  bundles  of  polyadelphous 
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stamens,  and  particularly  in  the  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Brown, 
that  an  anther  is  occasionally  produced  upon  the  highly 
developed  disk  of  Pa-onia  Motitan.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  observation  of  Dunal,  that  half  the  disk  of  Cist  us  v 
natus  occasionally  turns  into  stamens.  (Considci-atiom,  &c. 
p.  44.) 

Like  the  petals,  sepals,  and  stamens,  the  disk  always  o 
gi  nates  from  below  the  pistillum;  but  it  often  contracts  j 
adhesion  with  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  when  it  becomes  perigt, 
tious,  as  in  Amygdalus  ;  or  with  both  the  calyx  and  the  sides  o 
on  inferior  ovarium,  when  it  becomes  epigj/nous,  as  in  umlx 
liferous  plants. 


10.     Of  the  Pistillum. 

The  last  organ  to  enumerate  in  the  flower  is  that  which 
constitutes   the  female  system,    or  gt/nteceum  of   Riiper,   and 
which  is  usually  called  the  pistillum.      In  all  cases  it  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  terminating  the  axis  of  growth  of 
peduncle;  and  is  consequently  the  part  around  i 
other  organ  without  exception  is  arranged. 

It    is    distinguished    into    three    parts;    viz.    the    ovariui 
(Plate  V.  fig.T.n),  theii>fe(ag.7./),  and  the  stigma  (fig.-?. 

The  ovarium,  called  germen  by  Linmeus,  is  a  hollow  case 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  pistillum,  enclosing  the  mntla,  and 
often  containing  two  or  more  cells  or  cavities.     It  is  the  part 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  fruit ;  and  consequently,  what- 
ever may  be  the  structure  of  the  ovarium  such  must  m 
sarily  be   that  of  the  fruit;   allowance  being  made,  as 
hereafter  be  explained,  for  changes  that  may  occur  during 
progress  of  the  ovarium  to  maturity. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated  of  the  pistillum 
stantly  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  being  the  part 
around  which  all  the  other  parts  are  arranged,  an  apparent 
exception  exists  in  those  flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  said  to 
be  superior  (Plate  V.  fig.  7.  &  9.),  as  the  Apple  blossom.  In 
this  instance  the  ovarium  seems  to  originate  belum  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  male  system ;  on  which  account  it  is  said  to  be 
inferior  in  such  cases,  while  in  the  opposite  stale  it  is  called 
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superior.  But  in  reality,  the  inferior  ovarium  is  only  so  in 
consequence  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx  contracting  an  adhesion 
vith  its  sides  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  exactness  of  the 
description  of  the  constant  place  of  the  pistil!  urn  as  above,  is 
unshaken.  This  is  proved  in  many  ways.  In  Saxifrages, 
the  genus  Leiogyne  has  the  ovarium  superior;  in  Saxifrnga 
itself  the  calyx  partially  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  ovarium, 
which  then  becomes  half  inferior,  while  in  Chrysosplenium 
the  union  between  the  calyx  and  ovarium  is  complete,  and 
the  lattter  is  wholly  inferior.  Again,  in  Pomaceas,  the  ovarin 
partially  cohere  with  the  calyx  in  Photinia,  completely  in 
Pyrus,  and  by  their  backs  only  in  Cotoneasler;  whence  the 
ovarium  is  half  superior  in  the  first  instance,  quite  inferior  in 
the  second,  and  what  is  called  parietal  in  the  third.  Botanists 
cml!  any  thing  parietal  which  arises  from  the  inner  lining  or 
wall  of  an  organ  ;  thus  in  Cotoneaster  the  ovaria  are  parietal, 
because  they  adhere  to  the  inner  lining  of  the  calyx,  and  in 
Papaver  the  placentae  are  parietal,  because  they  originate  in 
the  inner  lining  of  the  fruit. 

Sometimes  the  ovarium,  instead  of  being  sessile,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  is  seated  upon  a  long  stalk  ;  as  in  the  Passion  flower 
and  the  genus  Cleome.  This  stalk  is  often  called  the  theca- 
phore  or  gynopAore ;  but  it  is  obviously  analogous  to  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  and  the  application 
of  a  special  term  to  it  appears  unnecessary.  M.  Cassini  calls 
the  elongated  apex  of  the  ovarium  of  some  Composka?  le 
plateau. 

That  part  of  the  ovarium  from  which  the  ovula  arise  is 
called  the  placenta  (Tropfiospermrum,  Richard;  Spcrmaphamm, 
tblum,  Receptacle  of  the  Seeds).  It  generally  occupies  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  one  angle  of  each  cell  (Plate  V.  fig.  l.c, 
2.  c,  &c),  and  will  be  spoken  of  more  particularly  hereafter. 
It  is  sometimes  elongated  in  the  form  of  a  little  cord,  as  in 
the  Hazel  nut,  and  many  Crucifera: :  such  a  part  is  called 
the  umbilical  cord  {funiculus  umbilicalis,  podospermitmi). 

The  swelling  of  the  ovarium  after  fertilisation  is  termed 
grossipeation. 

The  stifle  {hiba  of  old  authors)  is  that  elongation  of  the 
ovarium  which  supports  the  stigma  (Plate  V.  fig.  1.j\     It  is 
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frequently  absent,  and  then  (he  stigma  is  sessile :  it  is  not 
more  essential  to  a  pistillum  than  the  petiole  to  a  leaf,  or  the 
unguis  to  a  petal,  or  the  filament  to  a  stamen.  Anatomically 
considered,  it  consists  of  a  column  of  one  or  more  bundles  of 
vascular  tissue,  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue ;  the  former  com- 
municating on  the  one  hand  with  the  stigma,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  ovarium.  It  is  usually 
taper,  often  filiform,  sometimes  very  thick,  and  occasionally 
angular:  rarely  thin,  flat,  and  coloured,  as  in  Iris  and  in 
Cannn.  In  some  plants  it  is  continuous  with  the  ovarium, 
the  one  passing  insensibly  into  the  other,  as  in  Digitalis ;  in 
others  it  is  articulated  with  the  ovarium,  and  falls  off,  by  a 
clean  scar,  immediately  after  fertilisation  has  been  accom- 
plished, as  in  the  Scirpus.  Its  usual  point  of  origin  is  from 
the  apex  of  the  ovarium  ;  nevertheless,  cases  occur,  in  which 
it  proceeds  from  the  side,  as  in  AlchemilJa,  or  even  from 
the  base,  as  in  LabinUe  and  Boraginea:.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  geometrical  and  organic 
apices  are  different,  the  latter  being  determined  by  the  origin 
of  the  style.  For  this  reason,  when  the  style  is  said  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  side  or  base  of  the  ovarium,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  ovarium  is  obliquely  inflated  or  dill 
or  gibbous  at  the  base  of  the  style. 

The  surfuce  of  the  style  is  commonly  smooth  ;  but  in  Com- 
posite, Campanulacete,  and  others,  it  is  often  densely  covered 
with  hairs,  called  collectors,  which  seem  intended  as  brushes 
to  clear  the  pollen  out  of  the  cells  of  the  anthers.  In  Lobelia 
these  hairs  are  collected  in  a  whorl  below  the  stigma;  in 
Goodenoviae  they  are  united  into  a  cup,  in  which  the  stigma  is 
enclosed,  and  which  is  called  thvindusium  (Plate  V.  fig.  13. 4. 1 
Many  styles  which  appear  to  be  perfectly  simple,  as 
instance  those  of  the  Primrose,  the  Lamium,  the  Lily,  or 
Borage,  are  in  reality  composed  of  several  grown  together;  as 
is  indicated  by  the  lobes  of  their  stigma,  or  by  the  number 
of  cells  or  divisions  of  their  ovarium.  In  Malva  an  example 
may  bu  seen  of  a  partial  union  only  of  the  styles,  which  are 
distinct  upwards,  but  united  below.  In  speaking  of  styles  in 
this  latter  state,  botanists  are  apt  to  describe  them  as  divided 
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:n  different  ways,  which  is  manifestly  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
expression. 

The  stigma  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  style,  without  a 
cuticle;  in  consequence  of  which  it  lias  almost  uniformly 
either  a  humid  or  papillose  surface-  In  die  first  case  it  is  so 
in  consequence  of  the  fluids  of  the  style  being  allowed  to  flow 
up  through  the  intercellular  passages  of  the  tissue,  there 
being  no  cuticle  to  repress  and  conceal  them  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  papilla?  are  really  the  rounded  sides  of  vesicles  of 
cellular  tissue.  When  perfectly  simple,  it  is  usually  notched 
on  one  side,  the  notch  corresponding  with  die  side  from  which 
the  placenta  arises  :  see  the  stigma  of  Rosa,  Pr  units,  Pyrus, 
and  others.  If  it  belongs  to  a  single  carpellum  (p.  143.),  it  is 
either  undivided,  or  its  divisions,  if  any,  are  all  placed  side  by 
side,  as  in  some  Euphorbia  cere,  Crocus,  &c. ;  but  if  it  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  stigmas  of  several  carpella,  its 
lobes  are  either  opposite  each  other,  as  in  Minndus,  or  placed 
la  a  verticillus,  as  in  Geranium.  Such  being  [fie  case,  it  is 
always  to  be  understood  that  an  apparently  simple  ovarium, 
to  which  two  or  more  opposite  stigmata  belong,  is  really  of  a 
compound  nature,  some  of  its  parts  being  abortive,  as  in 
Composite. 

Nothing  is,  properly  speaking,  stigma,  except  the  secreting 
surface  of  the  style :  it  very  often,  however,  happens,  that  the 
term  is  carelessly  applied  to  certain  portions  of  the  style. 
For  example,  in  the  genus  Iris  the  three  petaloid  lobed  styles 
in  the  centre  are  called  stigmata  ;  while  the  stigma  is  in 
reality  confined  to  a  narrow  humid  space  at  the  hack  of  each 
style;  in  Labiata?,  my  friend  Mr.  Benlham  has  shown  that 
what  is  called  a  two-lobed  stigma  is  a  two-lobed  style,  the 
points  only  of  the  lobes  of  which  are  stigmatic  :  and  in 
Lathvrus,  and  many  other  Papilionaceous  plants,  Liruisenn 
botanists  call  the  hairy  back  of  the  style  the  stigma;  while,  in 
fact,  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  mere  point  of  the  style. 

Nevertheless,  there  ore  certain  stigmata  in  which  no 
denuded  or  secreting  surface  can  be  detected.  Of  this  nature 
is  that  of  Tupistra,  in  which  the  npparent  stigma  is  a  fungous 
mass  with  a  surface  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  style ; 
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in  such  a  stigma  the  mode  of  fertilisation  forms  a  very  inte 
resting  problem,  which  botanists  have  yet  to  solve. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  stigmata  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  all  surrounding  bodies,  and  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  pollen  ;  but  in  Asclepiadese  they  adhere  to 
the  anthers  in  a  solid  mass,  of  which  the  angles  only  that 
are  in  contact  with  the  cells  of  the  anther  are  free  and  sus- 
ceptible of  fertilisation. 

The  centre  of  a  stigma  consists  of  tissue  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  communicates  directly  with  the  placenta, 
and  which  is  called  the  stigmatic  tissue.  It  is  more  lax  than 
that  which  surrounds  it,  and  serves  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
fertilising  matter  of  the  pollen  into  the  ovula. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  the  female  system.  This  part,  however,  bears  so  import 
an  office  in  the  functions  of  vegetation,  is  so  valuable  as  i 
means  of  scientific  arrangement,  and  is  liable  to  such 
variety  of  modifications,  that  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  con- 
sider it  in  another  and  more  philosophical  point  of  view.  For 
we  have  yet  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  compound  pis- 
tillum,  and  to  learn  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  its 
cells,  and  dissepiments,  and  placenta?,  and  the  precise  relation 
that  these  parts  bear  to  each  other;  and  also  to  prove  that 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  laws  under  which  pistilla 
are  constructed  is,  that  they  can  be  subject  to  only  a  parti- 
cular course  of  modification,  within  which  every  form  must 
absolutely,  and  without  exception,  fall.  This  enquiry  would, 
perhaps,  be  less  important  if  none  but  structure  of  a  very 
regular  and  uniform  kind  were  to  exist ;  but,  considering  the 
numberless  anomalies  that  the  pistillum  exhibits,  it  becomes 
at  once  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  essential  parts  c 
student's  investigation. 

In  the  days  of  Linnreus  and  Gartner,  and  even  in  those  a 
the  celebrated  L.  C.  Richard,  nothing  whatever  was  knowi 
of  this  matter,  and  consequently  the  writings  of  those  < 
pologists  are  a  mere  tissue  of  ingenious  misconceptions.  Nor 
did  the  subject  become  at  all  intelligible  until  the  admirable 
Treatise  upon  Vegetable  Metamorphosis,  which  had  been 
published  by  Goethe  in  1790,  but  which  had  long  been  neg- 
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lected,  was  again  brought  into  notice,  and  illustrated  by  the 
skilful  demonstrations  of  De  Candolle,  Turpi  n,  Du  Petit 
Thonars,  and  others. 


According  to  these  writers,  the  pistillum  is  either  the 
modification  of  a  single  leaf,  or  of  one  or  more  whorls  of  such 
leaves,  which  are  technically  called  carpdlu.  Each  carpellum 
has  its  own  ovarium,  style,  and  stigma,  and  is  formed  by  a 
folded  leaf,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  turned  inwards,  the 
lower  outwards,  and  the  two  margins  of  which  develope  one 
or  a  greater  number  of  buds,  which  are  in  a  rudimentary 
state,  and  are  called  the  ovules. 

A  very  distinct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  occurs 
may  be  obtained  from  the  carpellum  of  a  double  cherry,  in 
which  the  pistillum  loses  its  normal  carpellary  character,  and 
reverts  to  the  structure  of  the  leaf.  In  this  plant  the  pis- 
tillum  is  a  little  contracted  leaf  the  sides  of  which  are  pressed 
face  to  face,  the  midrib  elongated,  and  its  apex  discoloured, 
or  a  little  distended.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  pistillum 
of  a  single  cherry,  the  margins  of  the  leaf  with  the  ventral 
suture,  the  elongated  midrib  with  the  style,  the  discoloured 
distended  apex  with  the  stigma,  they  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond exactly. 

In  this  case  there  is  an  indisputable  identity  of  origin  and 
nature  between  the  ovarium  and  the  lamina  of  a  leaf,  — 
between  the  little  suture  that  occupies  one  angle  of  the  car- 
pellum of  a  cherry,  and  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  edges  of 
the  leaf, — and  between  the  elongated  midrib,  with  its  dis- 
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tended  apex,  and  the  style  and  stigma.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plan  of  all  carpella  is  the  same ;  so  that  the 
ovarium  is  the  lamina  of  a  leaf,  the  style  an  elongated  midrib^ 
and  the  stigma  the  denuded,  secreting,  humid  apex  of  the 
latter. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  carpellum,  its  two  edges  will 
correspond,  one  to  the  midrib,  the  other  to  the  united  mar- 
gins of  the  leaf.  These  edges  often  appear  in  the  carpellum 
like  two  sutures,  of  which  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
midrib  is  called  the  dorsal,  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
united  margins  is  named  the  ventral  suture. 

It  is  at  some  point  of  the  ventral  suture  that  is  formed  the 
placenta,  which  is  a  copious  developement  of  cellular  sub- 
stance, out  of  which  the  ovules  or  young  seeds  arise.  It,  the 
placenta,  originates  from  both  margins  of  the  carpellary  lea£— 
but  as  they  are  generally  in  a  state  of  cohesion,  there  appears 
to  be  but  one  placenta,  — nevertheless  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaf  do  not  unite,  there  will  be 
two  obvious  placentas  to  each  carpellum.  Now,  as  the  stigma 
is  the  termination  of  the  dorsal  suture,  it  occupies  the  same 
position  as  that  suture  with  regard  to  the  two  placentae ;  con- 
sequently the  normal  position  of  the  two  placentae  of  a  single 
carpellum  will,  if  they  are  separate,  be  right  and  left  of  the 
stigma.     This  is  a  fact  very  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

Pistilla  consisting  of  but  one  carpellum  are  simple;  of 
several,  are  compound.  If  the  carpella  of  a  compound  pis- 
tillum  are  distinct  entirely  or  in  part,  they  are  apocarpous,  as  in 
Caltha ;  if  they  are  completely  united  into  an  undivided  body, 
as  in  Pyrus,  they  are  syncarpous.  That  syncarpous  pistilla 
are  really  made  up  of  a  number  of  united  carpella  is  easily 
shown,  as  Goethe  has  well  remarked,  in  the  genus  Nigel  la,  in 
which  N.  orientalis  has  the  carpella  partially  united,  while 
N.  damascena  has  them  completely  so.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  styles  are  distinct ;  they  and  the  stigmata  are  all 
consolidated  in  a  single  body,  when  the  pistillum  acquires  its 
most  complete  state  of  complication,  as  in  the  Tulip ;  which 
is,  however,  if  carefully  examined,  nothing  but  an  obvious 
modification  of  such  a  pistillum  as  that  of  Nigella  damas- 
cena. 
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There  is  this  important  conclusion  that  is  deducible  from 
the  foregoing  considerations:  viz.,  that,  as  the  carpella  are 
modified  leaves,  they  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  arrangement,  and  to  no  ol/teis,  as  leaves  developed  round  a 
common  axis  upon  one  or  several  planes.  For  no  axiom  appears 
more  incontestihle  in  botany,  than  that  all  modifications  of  a 
given  organ  are  controlled  essentially  in  the  same  way,  and  by 
(he  same  influences,  as  the  organ  itself  in  an  unmodified  stale  : 
and  hence  every  theory  of  the  structure  of  fruit  which  is  not 
reducible  to  that  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  structure 
(if  whorls  of  leaves  is  vicious  of  necessity.  I  shall  proceed  lo 
demonstrate  the  perfect  accordance  of  the  carpellary  theory 
of  structure  in  every  point  with  these  principles. 

The  placenta  arises  from  the  two  margins,  either  distinct 
or  more  usually  combined,  of  a  leaf  folded  inwards.  When 
n  leaf  is  folded  inwards,  its  margins  will  point  towards  the 
stem  or  axis  around  which  it  is  developed;  and  in  a  whorl 
of  leaves  such  inflected  margins  would  all  be  collected 
Mod  a  common  centre;  or,  if  the  axis  were  imaginary, 
in  consequence  of  the  whorl  being  terminal,  would  be 
pi. iced  next  each  other,  in  a  circle  of  which  the  back  of  the 
leaves  would  represent  the  circumference.  Therefore  the 
placentae  will  always  be  turned  towards  the  axis,  or  will 
actually  meet  there,  forming  a  common  centre  ;  and,  which 
is  a  very  important  consequence  of  this  law,  if  one  carpellum 
only,  with  its  single  placenta,  be  formed  in  a  flower,  the  true 
centre  of  that  flower  will  be  indicated  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
pellum occupied  by  the  placenta.  Proofs  of  this  may  be 
bund  in  every  blossom  :  but  particularly  in  such  as  hnbitually 
having  but  one  carpellum  occasionally  form  two,  as  the  Wis- 
teria sinensis,  Alchemilla  arvensis,  Cerasus  acidu,  &c. ;  in 
these  the  second  carpellum,  when  added,  does  not  arise  by 
the  side  of  the  first,  but  opposite  to  it,  the  face  of  its  placenta 
being  in  front  of  that  of  the  habitual  carpellum.  A  fourth 
proof  of  this  uniform  direction  of  the  placenta?  towards  the 
»xis,  ts  afforded  by  those  pistilla  in  which  a  great  number  of 
carpella  is  developed  in  several  rows,  as  in  the  Strawberry 
snd  the  Ranunculus  :  in  all  these  the  placentu-  will  be,  with- 
out exception,  found  directed  towards  the  axis,  and  conse- 
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*g2  _  quently  towards  the  beck  of  every 

row,   except  the  inner.     For  ex- 
ample, in    the  following    diagram 


^a  p<A  \  let  O  be  the    axis,   bb  placenta^ 

LJt^C^vk        \cc  l^e  backs  of  carpella;  the  pla- 

i  C""\      \  /  centae,  b  b,  of  the  inner  row   will 

J^l^yf^^l^  next   the    centre   °>    the  P1*" 
/  ^^|\  /    centffi>  *  *>  °f  ^e  second  row  will  be 

Nv  \      jfi     next  the  backs,  cc9  of  the  first  row; 

r^ 1  and  so  on. 

If  the  order  of  developement  of  leaves  were  exactly  followed 
in  that  of  the  stamens  and  carpella,  it  would  happen  that  the 
latter  would  be  invariably  alternate  with  the  inner  row'of  sta- 
123  mens ;  for  if  a  a  {Jig.  123.)  is  the  sta- 

tion of  five  stamens,  bb  would  be  the 
situations  of  thecarpella:  this  relative 
position  is  therefore  consideredjthe 
normal  onej  and  is  in  fact  that  which 
usually  exists  in  perfectly  regular 
flowers ;  but  as  all  the  parts  of  a 
flower  are  subject  to  deviations, 
either  real  or  apparent,  from  what 
is  considered  their  normal  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  non-developement  of  some  parts,  or  the 
excessive  developement  of  others,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  carpella  either  bear  no  apparent  relation  to  the  stamens 
or  are  opposite  them.  In  Papilionaceous  plants,  for  example, 
where  only  one  carpellum  is  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
it  bears  any  exact  relation  to  the  stamens,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  its  position  is  really  normal  with  regard  to  them ; 
and  so  also  in  Rosaceous  plants,  with  numerous  carpella,  no 
exact  relation  can  be  proved  to  exist  between  the  latter  and 
the  stamens,  unless  it  may  be  said  to  be  indicated  by  those 
genera,  such  as  Spiraea,  in  which  the  carpella  are  reduced  to 
five ;  and,  finally,  in  such  plants  as  Delphinium,  in  which  the 
carpella  are  three,  while  the  floral  envelopes  and  male  system 
are  divided  upon  a  quinary  plan,  it  is  manifest  that  no  alter- 
nation can  exist  between  the  stamens  and  carpella. 

As  the  vessels  and  petals  most  commonly  consist  each  of  a 
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single  whorl  of  parts,  bo  the  pistillum  is  more  frequently  com- 
posed of  one  whorl  of  carpella  than  of  more.  There  are, 
however,  certain  families  in  which  several  whorls  are  pro- 
duced one  within  the  other,  as  in  Fragaria,  Ranunculus, 
Magnolia,  Annona,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases  it  mostly 
happens  that  the  carpella  are  either  entirely  separate  or 
nearly  so;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  syncarpous  pistiila 
are  habitually  produced  with  more  than  one  whorl  of  car- 
pella, and  consequently  of  cells,  as  Nicotiana  mtiltivalvis,  and 
some  varieties  of  the  genus  Citrus.  In  such  instances  the 
placenta?  of  the  outer  series  will  necessarily  be  applied  to  the 
backs  of  the  inner  series,  as  has  been  just  demonstrated. 

This  mutual  relation  of  the  different  rows  of  carpella  is 
sometimes  observed  when  the  receptacle  from  which  they 
arise  is  either  convex  or  concave :  in  the  former  state  the 
outer  series  will  obviously  be  lowermost,  and  in  the  latter 
uppermost ;  a  circumstance  that  lends  to  no  intricacy  of  struc- 
ture when  the  carpella  are  distinct,  but  which  may  cause  an 
rxceedingly  anomalous  structure  in  syncarpous  pistilla,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  by  other  unusual  modifications  of 
structure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  composition  of  the  pomegranate  is  to  be  explained  upon 
this  principle.  In  order  to  make  these  considerations  more 
dear,  let  figs.  121,  125,  and  126. represent—;/?".  12*.  a  convex 
receptacle,  with  distinct  carpella  ;  fig.  125-  a  concave  one,  with 
the  same ;  andy/i;.  1 26,  a  concave  one,  with  the  carpella  con- 


solidated. In  these,  a  a  are  the  outer  row  of  carpella,  bb  the 
next,  and  dd  the  central  row.  The  relative  position  of 
these,  as  the  receptacle  is  convex  or  concave,  will  now  be 
apparent. 

i.  2 
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I  have  stated  that  the  placenta,  however  simple  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  is  really  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  united  mar- 
gins of  a  carpellary  leaf:  it  is,  therefore,  essentially  double; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  polyspermous  ovaria  the 
ovula  are  almost  always  arranged  in  two  rows,  as  in  the  Pea 
and  Bean,  the  Quince,  the  Paeony,  &c;  nevertheless  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  placentae  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  ovarium,  and  bear  the  ovula  in  a 
great  many  rows,  but  in  no  certain  order,  as  in  Nymphaea ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  plants  have  the  placentae  so 
little  developed,  that  not  more  than  one  ovulum  is  generated 
between  the  two  placentae,  as  in  Boragineae,  Labiatae,  Umbelli- 
ferae,  Stellatae,  Compositae,  and  many  others.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  all  the  latter  cases  are  mere  instances 
of  suppressed  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  general  incom- 
pleteness of  developement. 

When  two  leaves  are  developed  upon  a  stem,  they  are 
always  opposite,  and  never  side  by  side.  As  carpella  are 
modified  leaves  they  necessarily  obey  this  law;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  a  pair  of  carpella  form  a  bilocular  ovarium,  the 
separation  of  the  two  cells  is  directly  across  the  axis  of  the 
flower. 

The  partitions  that  are  formed  in  ovaria,  by  the  united 
sides  of  cohering  carpella,  and  which  separate  the  inside  into 
cells,  are  called  dissepiments  or  septa.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  not  only  that  such  is  really  their 
origin,  but  that  they  cannot  possibly  nave  any  other  origin, 
in  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  structure  of  pistilla. 
Now,  as  each  dissepiment  is  thus  formed  of  two  united  sides, 
it  necessarily  consists  of  two  plates,  which  are,  in  the  ovarium 
state,  often  so  completely  united,  that  their  double  origin  is 
undiscoverable,  but  which  frequently  separate  in  the  ripe 
Pericarpium.  This  happens  in  Rhododendron,  Euphorbia, 
Pentstemon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  plants.  The  consider- 
ation of  this  circumstance  leads  to  certain  laws  which  cannot 
be  subject  to  exception,  but  which  are  of  great  importance; 
the  principal  of  which  are  these :  — 

1.  All  dissepiments  are  vertical  and  never  horizontal.  — ■  For 

15 
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if  a,  blajtg.  127.  represents  the 
side  of  one  carpellum  and  c,  d 
that  of  another,  the  dissepiment 
a,  c,  b,  d  formed  by  this  union 
*  will  have  precisely  the  same  di- 
rection as  that  of  the  carpella,  and 
can  never  ncqnire  any  other ;  and 
h  the  same  would  be  true  of  the 
sides  r,y*and  g,  h,  if  they  formed  themselves  into  dissepiments 
by  uniting  with  other  carpella:  consequently  a  partition  in  any 
cell  in  the  direction  of  i,  k  could  not  be  a  dissepiment,  but 
would  be  of  a  different  nature. 

A  'j8  rt        ®*   ^hey  are  uniformly  equal  in  number 

to  the  carpella  out  of  which  the  pistilltim  is 
formed,  —  Suppose  the  triangle  A,  B,  C 
represented  a  transverse  section  of  an 
ovarium  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
carpella  o,  o,  o  ;  then  d,e,fwoa\d  be 
the  dissepiments,  and  could  not  be  either 
more  or  less. 

3.  They  proceed  directly  from  the  pla- 
centa: —  As  the  placenta  is  the  margin 
rarpetlary  leaf,  and  as  the  dissepiment  is  the  side  of 
ihe  carpellary  leaf,  it  is  evident  that  a  dissepiment  cannot 
txi-t  apart  from  the  placenta.  Hence,  when  any  partition 
exntl  in  an  ovarium  which  Is  not  connected  with  the  pla- 
centa, it  follows  that  such  a  partition  is  not  a  dissepiment, 
however  much  it  may  otherwise  resemble  one. 


of  the  i 


i.    They 


alternate  with  placeuttc,  formed  by  the  cohesion 
of  the  margins  of  the  same  carpellum,  and 
opposite  to  placenta?,  formed  by  the  co- 
hesion of  the  contiguous  margins  of  differ- 
ent carpella.  —  Let  the  triangle  A,  B,  C 
represent  a  transverse  section  of  a  three- 
celled  ovarium  of  which  d,  e,  f  are  the 
dissepiments:  the  dissepiments  d  and  e 
will  alternate  with  the  placentae  m,  gt 
both  belonging  to  the  carpellum  A;  but 
l  3 
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the  dissepiment  d  will  be  opposite  the  placentae  jr,  7,  formed  by 
the  cohesion  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  carpella  A  and  B. 

5.  A  single  carpellum  can  have  no  dissepiment  whatever. 

6.  The  dissepiment  will  always  alternate  with  the  stigma  ;  -— 
for  the  stigma  is  the  extremity  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  carpellary 
leaf,  or  of  the  dorsal  suture  of  the  carpellum ;  and  the  sides 
of  either  of  these  (which  form  dissepiments)  will  be  right  and 
left  of  the  stigma,  or  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
latter  organ  as  the  sides  of  the  lamina  of  a  leaf  to  its  apex. 
Let  the  triangle  a9  b,  c  represent  a  lso 

transverse  section   of  a   three-celled  ^v-r * *-* 

ovarium,  of  which  d,  e,f  are  the  dis- 
sepiments. The  stigmata  would  oc- 
cupy a  position  equal  to  that  of  the 
spaces  s9  s,  s,  and  would  consequently 
be  alternate  with  d\  e,f,  the  dissepi- 
ments: they  could  not  possibly  be 
placed  opposite  d,  e9/9  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  structure  with  which  we  are  ^ 
acquainted.  This  law  proves,  that  neither  the  membrane 
which  separates  the  two  cells  of  a  Cruciferous  siliqoa,  nor  the 
vertical  plate  that  divides  the  ovarium  of  Astragalus  into  two 
equal  portions,  are  dissepiments  ;  both  are  expansions  of  the 
placenta,  or  some  other  part,  in  different  degrees. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  an  ovarium  in  its  most  common 
state;  certain  deviations  from  it  remain  to  be  explained* 
We  have  seen  that  when  carpella  become  syncarpous,  they 
form  a  pistillum,  the  ovarium  of  which  has  as  many  cells  and 
dissepiments  as  there  are  carpella  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion. But  sometimes  the  united  sides  of  the  carpella  do  not 
project  so  far  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovarium  as  to  meet  in  the 
axis,  as  in  the  Poppy;  and  then  an  ovarium  is  the  result,  which, 
although  composed  of  many  carpella,  is  nevertheless  one- 
celled  {fig*  133.)  In  such  case  the  dissepiments  project  a  short 
distance  only  beyond  the  inner  lining,  or  paries,  of  the  ova- 
rium, and,  bearing  on  their  edges  the  placentae,  the  latter  are 
said  to  be  parietal.  In  other  plants,  such  as  Corydalis,  Viola, 
and  Orchis,  the  carpella  are  not  folded  together  at  all,  but  are 
spread  open  and  united  by  their  edges  {Jig.  1 32.) :  in  that  case 
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the  placentae  do  not  project  at  all  into  the  cavity  of  the  ova- 
rium, but  are  still  more  strict!)'  parietal  than  the  last. 


Another  class  of  anomalies  of  a  still  more  remarkable  cha- 
racter, is  that  in  which  the  dissepiments  are  obliterated,  while 
ilit-  placenta;  remain  a  distinct  mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
(1H rill,  as  in  Lychnis;  forming  what  is  called  a. free  central 
placenta  (Jig.  131. )■  But*  if  we  examine  these  plants  at  a  very 
early  period  of  their  formation,  long  before  the  flowers  expand, 
tlie  explanation  of  the  anomaly  will  be  obvious.  Such  plants 
•re,  st  that  time,  constructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan,  with 
their  dissepiments  meeting  in  the  centre  and  forming  there  a 
fungous  placenta;  but  subsequently  the  shell  of  the  ovarium 
grows  more  rapidly  than  the  dissepiments,  and  breaks  away 
frimi  tbein;  while  the  excessive  growth  of  the  placenta  after- 
Kurds  destroys  almost  all  trace  of  them  :  their  previous  pre- 
sence is  only  to  be  detected  by  lines  upon  the  shell  of  the 
ovarium,  or  by  a  separation  of  the  mass  of  ovula  into  distinct 
parcels  upon  the  placenta. 

All  partitions  whose  position  is  at  variance  with  the  fore- 
going laws  are  spurious.  Such  spurious  dissepiments  are 
caused  by  many  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
following:, —  they  are  caused  by  expansions  of  the  placenta, 
as  in  Cruciferw,  when  they  form  a  partition  stretching  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  fruit ;  or  they  are  mere  dilatations 
of  the  lining  of  the  pericarpium,  as  in  Cathartocarpus  Fistula,  in 
which  thev  are  horizontal;  or  they  are  internal  expansions  of 
the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture,  as  in  Amelanchler,  Astragalus, 
and  Thespesia,  in  which  they  are  distinguishable  from  their 
I.  nts  by  not  bearing  the  placentae,  and  by  being  op- 
posite the  stigma,  or  by  projecting  beyond  the  placenta; ;  or, 
luwllv,  they  are  caused  by  the  sides  of  the  ovarium  projecting 
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into  the  cavity,  uniting  and  forming  many  supernumerary 
cells,  as  ki  Diplophractum. 


11.   Of  the  Receptacle. 

The  part  upon  which  the  carpella  are  seated  is  the  apex  of 
the  peduncle,  or  the  summit  of  the  floral  branch,  of  which  the 
carpella  are  the  termination.  Usually  this  part,  which  is  called 
the  receptacle,  is  flat,  or  merely  a  vanishing  point;  but  in 
other  cases  it  is  very  much  dilated,  and  then  assumes  a  variety 
of  curious  appearances.  This  receptacle  is  called  toruSf  or 
thalamus  as  well  as  receptaculum,  and,  in  Greek  compounds, 
has  the  name  of  Clinium. 

In  Annonaceoe  and  Magnoliaceoe  it  elevates  itself  from  the 
base  of  the  calyx,  and  bears  the  numerous  stamens  peculiar 
to  these  orders :  here  it  is  called  Gonophore  (Gonophorum)  by 
De  Candolle.  In  Caryophylleae  the  receptacle  is  elongated, 
and  bears  on  its  summit  the  petals  and  stamens :  M.  De  Can- 
dolle calls  this  form  Anthophore  (Anthophorum).  When  the 
receptacle  bears  only  the  ovarium,  and  is  not  a  support  to 
either  corolla  or  stamens  (Plate  V.  fig.  1.  a.)  it  is  called  Car- 
pophore, or  Gynophore  (Carpophorum,  Gynophorum) :  this 
may  either  be  a  simple  rounded  stalk  to  the  fruit,  and  of  the 
same  texture  with  it,  as  in  Capparis,  Phaca,  and  others, — when 
Richard  calls  it  Basigynium  or  Podogynium,  and  Ehrhart  The- 
caphorey  —  or  it  may  be  succulent  and  much  dilated,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  receptacle  of  a  Composita,  bearing  at  the  same 
time  many  ovaria,  as  in  the  Strawberry  and  Raspberry,  when 
Richard  calls  it  Polyphorum :  most  commonly  such  a  recep- 
tacle is  sufficiently  described  by  the  adjective  fleshy.  In 
Geranium  it  is  remarkable  for  being  lengthened  into  a  taper- 
ing cone,  to  which  the  styles  adhere,  in  the  form  of  a  beak  ; 
and  in  Nelumbium  it  is  excavated  into  a  number  of  cavitities* 
in  which  the  ovaria  are  half  hidden. 

12.    Of  the  Ovulum. 

The  ovtdum  (Plate  V.  fig.  16.  to  26.)  is  a  small,  semipellu- 
cid,  pulpy  body,  borne  by  the  placenta,  and  gradually  chang- 
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ing  into  a  seed.  Its  internal  structure  is  exceedingly  difficult 
Co  determine,  either  in  consequence  of  its  minuteness,  or  of 
tlie  extreme  delicacy  of  its  parts,  which  are  easily  torn  and 
crushed  by  the  dissecting  knife.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  cir- 
cumstance chiefly,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  ovulum  was  almost 
unknown  to  botanists  of  the  last  century,  and  that  it  has  only 
begun  to  be  understood  within  ten  or  twelve  years,  during 
which  it  has  received  ample  illustration  from  several  skilful 
observers.  Mr.  Brown,  indeed,  claims  to  have  pointed  out 
its  real  nature  so  long  ago  as  1814;  but  the  brief  and  incom- 
plete terms  then  used  by  that  gentleman,  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  description  of  a  single  species,  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain 
Flinders'  Voyage,  unaccompanied  as  they  were  by  any  explan- 
atory remarks,  prove  indeed  that  he  knew  something  of  the 
subject,  but  by  no  means  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  having, 
at  that  time,  made  the  world  acquainted  with  it.  The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith  seems  to  deserve  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing first  made  any  general  remarks  upon  the  subject;  of 
what  extent  they  exactly  were  is  not  known,  as  his  discoveries, 
in  1818,  were  communicated,  as  it  would  seem,  in  convers- 
ation only;  but  it  is  to  be  collected  from  Mr.  Brown's  state- 
ment that  they  were  of  a  highly  important  nature.  Since  that 
period  the  structure  of  the  ovulum  has  received  much  atten- 
tion from  Messrs.  Brown,  in  England  ;  Turpln  and  Adolphe 
Brongriiartj  in  France;  and  Treviranus,  in  Germany  ;  by  all  of 
whom  die  subject  has  been  greatly  illustrated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  learned  M.  Mirbel, —  who,  by  collecting  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  examining  their  accuracy,  snd  combining 
diem  with  numerous  admirable  observations  of  his  own,  has 
given  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  developement  and  the 
different  modifications  of  the  ovulum  —  that  we  are  indebted 
for  by  far  the  best  description  of  that  important  organ.  His 
two  papers  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in 
1828  and  1829,  are  a  perfect  model  of  candour  and  patient 
investigation,  and  form  the  basis  of  what  is  here  about  to  be 
recorded  on  the  suhject.  I  regret,  however  that  the  space 
which  can  now  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  structure 
hi  the  ovulum  is  by  no  means  such  as  its  intricacy  and  interest 
ili/maiid. 
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As  the  ovula  are  the  production  of  the  placentae,  they 
necessarily  originate  in  the  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaf;  and 
hence  they  have  not  only  been  compared  to  the  buds  found 
upon  the  margins  of  some  true  leaves,  in  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  but  it  also  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that  they 
are  analogous  to  them  in  structure.  Of  the  truth  of  the  former 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  such  plants  as 
Bryophyllum,  which  habitually  form  buds  on  the  margins  of 
the  leaves,  the  case  of  Malaxis  paludosa,  first  recorded  by 
Professor  Henslow,  in  which  the  edge  of  the  leaf  is  frosted  by 
little  microscopical  points,  which  are  neither  exactly  ovula  nor 
exactly  buds,  seems  a  sufficient  proof:  but  that  in  structure 
they  are  analogous  to  buds  is  by  no  means  well  made  out 
M.  Turpin  indeed  has  attempted,  with  bis  usual  ingenuity,  to 
demonstrate  an  analogy  between  the  bracteae  of  Marcgraavia 
and  the  outer  integument  or  primine  of  the  ovulum  ;  but  his 
statement  cannot  be  regarded,  as  a  sufficient  evidence,  of  the 
fact.  It  is,  therefore,  only  safe,  at  present,  to  regard  the 
ovulum  as  analogous  to  the  marginal  buds  of  leaves  in  nature 
and  position,  but  not  in  structure. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  ovulum  is  enclosed  within  an  ova- 
rium, as  would  necessarily  happen  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
volute nature  of  the  carpellary  leaves ;  but  if  the  convolution 
is  imperfect,  as  in  Reseda,  the  ovula  are  partially  naked  ;  and 
if  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  as  in  Cycadeae  and  Conifers,  the 
ovula  are  then  entirely  naked ;  and,  instead  of  being  fertilised 
by  molecules  conveyed  through  the  stigma  and  the  style,  as 
in  other  plants,  are  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
pollen.  This  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and,  although 
since  contradicted,  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true. 

When  the  ovula  are  attached  to  the  placenta  by  a  kind  of 
cord,  that  cord  is  called  the  Juniculus  (Plate  5.  fig.  26,  a.), 
and  is  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  placenta. 

In  the  beginning,  the  ovulum  is  a  pulpy  excrescence 
(Plate  5.  fig.  16.)*  appearing  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous, 
with  no  trace  of  perforation  or  of  envelopes.  But,  as  it 
advances  in  growth,  it  is  gradually  (Plate  5.  fig.  17  to  21.) 
enclosed  in  two  sacs  or  integuments,  which  are  open  only  at 
their  apex ;  where,  in  both  these  sacs,  a  passage  exists,  called 
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the  foramen  (Plate  5.  fig.  21,  a.) ;  or,  in  the  language  of  M, 
Mirbel,  Exttstome  (fig.  25,  «.),  in  the  outer  integument,  and 
Endottome  (fig.  25,  b.),  in  the  inner  integument.  The  central 
part  is  a  fleshy,  pointed,  pulpy  mass,  called  the  nucleus,  or 
nuedle  (Plate  V.  fig.  19,  20. a,  22.6,  23.  c,  2*.tf,  25.e,  27.e). 

Tlie  outermost  or  the  sacs  ( Plate  V.  fig.  22.  c,  23.  a,  25.  c) 
is  called  die  primine.  It  is  either  merely  a  cellular  coating, 
or  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  or  bundles  of  tubes  ; 
these  are  sometimes  very  apparent,  as  in  the  Orange  tribes; 
nd  M.  Mirbel  seems  disposed  to  think  that  they  often  exist 
in  a  rudimentary  state  when  they  are  not  visible.  Usually  it 
it  nearly  as  long  as  the  secondine)  but  sometimes  is  remark- 
ably shorter,  as  in  the  Euphorbia  Lathy r is  when  very  young 
(Plate  V.  fig.  22.). 

The  outermost  but  one  of  the  sacs  (Plate  V.  fig.  23.  b, 
20.  A,  25.  d.)  is  called  the  secondine ;  it  immediately  reposes 
upon  the  primine,  and  often  contracts  an  adhesion  with  it,  so 
that  the  two  integuments  become  confounded.  In  order  to 
ascertain  its  existence,  it  is,  therefore,  often  necessary  to 
examine  the  ovulum  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  growth. 
It  is  probable  that  it  always  exists;  but  Myriga,  Alnus, 
Corylus,  Quercus,  and  Juglans  have  been  named  by  M. 
Mirbel  as  plants  in  which  the  secondine  is  not  perceptible 
(Plate  V.  fig.  24.).  Its  point  is  usually  exerted  beyond  the 
foramen  of  the  primine. 

The  nucleus  (Plate  V.  fig.22.fi,  18,  19,20.0,  2*.  d,  25.  e)  is 
a  pulpy  conical  mass,  enclosed  by  the  primine  and  secondine, 
and  often  covered  up  by  them  ;  but  frequently  protruded 
Iteyoud  the  latter,  and  afterwards,  at  a  subsequent  period  of 
its  growth,  again  covered  by  them.  Sometimes  its  cuticle 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  third  coating  of  the  ovulum,  called 
the  tercine. 

These  three  parts,  the  primine,  the  secondine,  and  the 
nucleus,  have  all  an  organic  connection  at  some  one  point  of 
their  surface.  That  point  is,  in  ovula  whose  parts  do  not 
undergo  any  alteration  of  direction  in  the  course  of  their 
growth,  at  the  base  next  the  placenta  ;  so  th tit  the  nucleus  is, 
like  a  cone,  growing  from  the  base  of  a  cup,  the  base  of 
■dad  with  the  hilum  through  another  cup  like 
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itself  (Plate  V.  fig.  23.).  The  axis  of  such  an  ovalum,  which 
M.  Mirbel  calls  Ortkotropous,  is  rectilinear,  as  in  Myrica, 
Cistus,  Urtica,  &c. ;  and  the  foramen  is  at  the  end  of  the 
ovulum  most  remote  from  the  hilum. 

But  sometimes,  while  the  base  of  the  nucleus  and  that  of 
the  outer  sacs  continue  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  the  axis  of 
the  ovulum  instead  of  remaining  rectilinear  is  curved  down 
upon  itself  (Plate  V.  fig.  26,  27.) ;  so  that  the  foramen,  in* 
stead  of  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  ovulum  most  remote 
from  the  hilum,  is  brought  almost  into  contact  with  it.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  found  in  Papilionaceous  plants,  Caryophyl- 
leous  plants,  Mignonette,  &c.  M.  Mirbel,  who  first  distin- 
guished these,  calls  them  Campulitropous.  In  both  these 
modifications  the  base  of  the  ovulum  and  the  base  of  the 
nucleus  are  the  same. 

In  a  third  class  the  axis  of  the  ovulum  remains  rectilinear; 
but  one  of  the  sides  grows  rapidly,  while  the  opposite  side 
does  not  grow  at  all,  so  that  the  point  of  the  ovulum  is  gra- 
dually pushed  round  to  the  base;  while  the  base  of  the  nucleus 
is  removed  from  the  hilum  to  the  opposite  extremity  (Plate  V. 
fig.  16 — 21.) ;  and  when  this  process  is  completed  the  whole 
of  the  inside  of  the  ovulum  is  reversed;  so  that  the  apex 
of  the  nucleus,  and  consequently  the  foramen,  corresponds 
with  the  base  of  the  ovulum.  Such  ovula  as  these  M.  Mirbel 
terms  Anatropous  ,•  they  are  very  common  :  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  Almond,  the  Apple,  the  Ranunculus,  the  Cu- 
cumber, &c.  When  the  base  of  the  nucleus  is  thus  removed 
from  the  base  of  the  ovulum,  a  communication  between  the 
two  is  always  maintained  by  means  of  a  vascular  cord,  called 
the  raphe  (Plate  V.  fig.  24.  e,  25./).  This  raphe,  which  ori- 
ginates in  the  placenta,  runs  up  one  side  of  the  ovulum,  until 
it  reaches  the  base  of  the  nucleus  ;  and  there  it  expands  into 
a  sort  of  vascular  disk,  which  is  called  the  chalaza  (Plate  V. 
fig.  24.^  25. g.).  As  the  chalaza  is  uniformly  at  the  base  of 
the  nucleus,  it  will  follow  that,  in  Orthotropous  and  Campu- 
litropous  ovula  it  is  confounded  with  the  hilum ;  while  it 
is  only  distinguished  in  Anatropous  ones,  in  which  alone  it  is 
distinctly  to  be  recognised. 
-    It  has  been  remarked  that  the  raphe,  or  vascular  extension 
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of  the  placenta,  always  occupies  the  side  next  the  ventral 
suture  of  the  ovarium ;  and  that  when,  as  in  Euonymus,  it  is 
turned  towards  the  dorsal  suture,  that  circumstance  arises 
from  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  ovulum  subsequent  to 
hs  being  fertilised. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  passage  through  the 
primine  and  secondine  is  called  die  foramen ;  or  the  exos- 
tome,  when  speaking  of  that  of  the  primine ;  and  the  endos- 
tome, in  speaking  of  the  secondine.  Upon  these  M.  Mirbel 
remarks,  —  "  These  two  orifices  are  at  first  very  minute ;  but 
they  gradually  enlarge ;  and  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
maximum  of  dilatation  they  can  attain,  they  contract  and 
close  up.  This  maximum  of  dilatation  is  so  considerable  in  a 
great  number  of  species,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
ovulum,  that,  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  it,  I  would  compare  it 
not  to  a  hole,  as  those  express  themselves  who  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  exostome  and  endostome,  but  to  the  mouth  of 
a  goblet  or  of  a  cup.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  understood 
that  to  perceive  either  the  secondine  or  the  nucleus,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  anatomy.  I  have  often  seen, 
most  distinctly,  the  primine  and  secondine  forming  two  large 
cups,  one  of  which  encompassed  the  other  without  entirely 
covering  it,  and  the  nucleus  extending  itself  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated  cone  beyond  the  secondine,  to  the  bottom  of 
which  its  base  was  fixed." 

In  practical  botany  the  detection  of  the  foramen  is  often  a 
matter  of  great  importance ;  for  it  enables  an  observer  to 
judge  from  the  ovulum  of  the  direction  of  the  radicle  of  the 
future  embryo  :  it  having  been  ascertained  by  many  observ- 
ations that  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  is  almost  always  pointed 
to  the  foramen.  A  partial  exception  to  this  law  exists,  how- 
ever, in  Euphorbiaceae,  in  many  of  which  M.  Mirbel  has 
noticed  that,  after  fertilisation,  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  and  the 
endostome  is  inclined  five  or  six  degrees,  without  the  exos- 
tome changing  its  position ;  by  this  circumstance  the  foramen 
of  the  secondine  and  that  of  the  primine  cease  to  correspond, 
and  the  radicle,  instead  of  pointing  when  formed  to  the  exos- 
tome, is  directed  to  a  point  a  short  distance  on  one  side  of  it. 
.    Besides  the  two  external  integuments,  M.  Mirbel  has  re* 
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marked  the  occasional  presence  of  three  others  peculiar  to 
the  nucleus,  which  he  calls  the  tercine,  quartine,  and  quintine. 

The  former  is  the  external  coat  of  the  nucleus,  and  is  very 
generally,  if  not  universally,  present.  As  I  am  almost  unac- 
quainted either  with  it  or  the  two  latter,  I  can  add  nothing  to 
the  following  remarks  of  M.  Mirbel  upon  the  subject :  —  "  The 
quartine  and  quintine  are  productions  slower  to  show  them- 
selves than  the  preceding.  The  quartine  is  not  very  rare, 
although  no  one  has  previously  indicated  it ;  as  to  the  quin- 
tine, which  is  the  vesiada  amnios  of  Malpighi,  the  additional 
membrane  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  sac  of  the  embryo  of  M* 
Adolphe  Brongniart,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  only 
exists  in  a  small  number  of  species,  as  Mr.  Brown  seems  to 
suppose.  If  no  one  has  noticed  the  quartine,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
because  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  tercine ;  nevertheless 
these  two  envelopes  differ  essentially  in  their  origin  and 
mode  of  growth.  I  have  only  discovered  the  quartine  in 
ovula  of  which  the  tercine  is  incorporated  at  an  early  period 
with  the  secondine ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  in  such  cases 
that  it  exists.  At  its  first  appearance  it  forms  a  cellular  plate, 
which  lines  all  the  internal  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ovulum ;  at  a  later  period  it  separates  from  the  wall,  and 
only  adheres  to  the  summit  of  the  cavity :  at  this  period  it  is 
a  sac,  or  rather  a  perfectly  close  vesicle.  Sometimes  it  rests 
finally  in  this  state,  as  in  Statice ;  in  other  cases  it  fills  with 
cellular  tissue,  and  becomes  a  pulpy  mass ;  under  this  aspect 
it  is  seen  in  Tulipa  gesneriana.  All  this  is  the  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  tercine ;  for  this  third  envelope  always 
begins  by  being  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  (and  at  that  time  it 
has  the  name,  as  we  have  seen,  of  nucleus,)  and  generally 
finishes  by  becoming  a  vesicle. 

"  I  have  remarked  the  fifth  envelope,  or  quintine,  in  many 
species ;  its  general  characters  are  such  as  to  prevent  its  being 
mistaken.  Its  complete  developement  takes  place  only  in  a 
nucleus  which  remains  full  of  cellular  tissue,  or  in  a  quartine 
that  has  filled  with  the  same.  At  the  centre  of  the  tissue  is 
organised,  as  in  a  womb,  the  first  rudiment  of  the  quintine; 
it  is  a  sort  of  delicate  intestine,  which  holds  by  one  end  to  the 
summit  of  the  nucleus,  and  by  the  other  end  to  the  chalaza. 
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The  quintine  swells  from  top  to  bottom  ;  it  forces  back  on  nil 
sides  the  tissue  that  surrounds  it,  and  it  often  even  invades  tlie 
place  occupied  by  the  quartine  or  the  nucleus.  A  very 
delicate  thread,  the  suspeusor,  descends  from  the  summit  of 
ilie  ovulum  into  the  quintine,  nnd  bears  at  its  extremity  a 
globule  which  is  the  nascent  embryo." 

It  is  apparently  this  quintine  that  Mr.  Brown  describes,  in 
the  ovulum  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  as  a  thread  consisting  of  a 
simple  series  of  short  cells,  the  lowermost  joint  or  cell  of 
nhich  is  probably  the  original  state  of  what  afterwards,  from 
enlargement  and  deposit  of  granular  matter,  becomes  the 
opaque  speck,  or  rudiment,  of  the  future  embryo.  [Observ. 
on  the  Organs,  &c  of  Oicfi.  and  Asclepiad.  pp.  18,  19.) 

"  The  existence,"  continues  M.  Mirbel,  "  of  a  cavity  In 
the  quartine,  or,  indeed,  the  destruction  of  the  internal  tissue 
of  the  nucleus,  at  the  period  when  the  quintine  developes, 
becomes  the  cause  of  some  modifications  in  the  manner  of' 
existence  of  this  latter  integument.  The  quintine  is  never 
seen,  in  certain  Cucurbitacese,  adhering  to  the  chalnzn  :  it  is 
nevertheless  evident  that  the  adhesion  has  existed.  The 
quintine,  distended  at  its  upper  part,  and  suspended  like  a 
lustre  from  the  top  of  the  cavitv,  still  presents  at  its  lower  end 
a  portion  of  a  rudimentary  intestine  become  distinct ;  the 
separation  occurred  very  early,  in  consequence  of  the  tearing 
of  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus. 

The  quintine  of  Statice  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  cellular 
placenta,  to  the  lower  surface  of  which  the  embryo  is  attached. 
This  abortion  of  the  quintine  arises  from  the  quartine  having 
a  large  internal  cavity,  which  prevents  the  young  quintine 
from  placing  itself  in  communication  with  the  chulaza,  and 
taking  that  developement  which  it  acquires  in  a  multitude  of 
oilier  species." 

The  fluid  matter  contained  within  the  nucleus  is  called  the 
liquor  amnios,  and  is  supposed  to  be  what  nourishes  the 
embryo  during  its  growth. 

When  an  ovulum  grows  erect  from  the  base  of  the  ovarium, 
it  is  called  erect  ,•  when  from  a  little  above  the  base,  ascending; 
when  it  hangs  from  the  summit  of  the  cavity,  it  is  pendtdous ; 
when  from  a  little  below  the  summit,  it  is  suspended. 
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The  fruit  is  the  ovarium  or  pistillum  arrived  at  maturity  ; 
but,  although  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  strictly 
applied,  yet  in  practice  it  is  extended  to  whatever  is  combined 
■itb  the  ovarium  when  ripe.  Thus  the  pine-apple  fruit  con- 
stats of  a  mass  of  bractea;,  calyces,  corolla?,  and  ovarii! ;  that  of 
the  nut,  the  acorn,  and  many  others,  of  the  superior  dry  calyx 
and  ovarium  ;  that  of  (lie  apple  of  succulent  superior  calyx, 
and  corolla,  and  ovarium  ;  and  that  of  the  straw  bcrry-b  lite  of 
a  succulent  inferior  calyx  and  dry  ovarium. 

The  fruit  being  the  matured  ovarium,  it  should  exhibit 
upon  some  port  of  its  surface  the  traces  of  a  style  or  stigma  ; 
and  this  mark  will,  in  many  cases,  enable  the  student  to  dis- 
tinguish minute  fruits  from  seeds.  Many  fruits  were  formerly 
called  naked  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Umbelliferic,  Labiate;, 
and  Boraginea?,  and  the  grain  of  corn  ;  but  now,  that  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  gradual  developement  of  organs, 
such  errors  have  been  corrected.  In  cases  where  a  trace  of 
the  style  cannot  be  discovered,  anatomy  will  generally  show 
whether  a  minute  body  is  a  seed  or  fruit,  by  the  presence,  in 
the  latter  case,  of  two  separable  and  obviously  organically 
distinct  coatings  to  the  nucleus  of  the  seed ;  but  in  other 
cases,  when  the  pericarpium  and  the  integuments  of  the  seeds 
are  combined  in  a  single  covering,  and  when  no  trace  of 
style  remains,  as  sometimes  happens,  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined as  to  Ute  exact  nature  of  a  given  body  without  follow- 
ing  it  back  in  its  growth  to  its  young  state.     This,  however, 
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may  be  stated,  that  nuked  seeds,  properly  so  called,  i 
known  to  exist  in  more  than  three  or  four  orders  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  ;  viz.  in  Conifers  and  Cycadea?, 
where  the  ovula  also  are  naked,  and  in  Peliosanfhes  Teta 
and  Leontice,  in  which  the  ovula,  originally  enclosed  in  an 
ovarium,  rupture  it  at  an  early  period  after  fertilisation,  and 
subsequently  continue  naked  until  they  become  seeds. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  all  the  laws  of  structure 
which  exist  in  the  ovarium  are  equally  to  be  expected  in  the 
fruit;  and  this  fact  renders  a  repetition  in  this  place  of  the 
general  laws  of  formation  unnecessary.  Nevertheless,  as,  in 
the  course  of  the  advance  of  the  ovarium  to  maturity,  many 
changes  often  occur  which  contribute  to  conceal  the  real 
structure  of  the  fruit,  it  is  in  all  cases  advisable,  and  iu  many 
absolutely  necessary,  to  examine  the  ovarium,  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  the  exact  construction  of  the  fruit  itself.  These 
changes  are  caused  by  the  abortion,  non-developement,  obli- 
teration, addition,  or  union  of  parts.  Thus  the  three-celled 
six-ovuled  ovarium  of  the  oak  and  the  hazel  becomes,  by  the 
non-developcment  of  two  cells  and  five  ovules,  a  fruit  with  one 
seed  ;  the  three-celled  ovarium  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  converted 
into  a  one-celled  fruit  by  the  obliteration  of  two  cells  and  their 
ovula ;  and  the  two-celled  ovarium  of  some  PedalineEe  becomes 
many-celled  by  a  division  and  elongation  of  the  placenta?. 

In  s  very  early  state  the  ovarium  of  the  Lychnis  and  of  the 
primrose  consists  of  five  cells,  each  with  a  placenta  having  a 
number  of  ovula;  by  degrees  the  dissepiments  are  ruptured 
and  obliterated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  shell  of  the 
ovarium ;  and  it  finally  becomes  a  fruit  with  only  one  cell,  and 
a  large  fungous  placenta  in  the  middle.  In  Cathartocarpus 
fistula  a  one-celled  ovarium  changes  into  a  fruit,  having  each 
of  its  many  seeds  lodged  in  a  separate  cell,  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  numerous  horizontal  membranes  which  in- 
tercept the  seeds.  A  still  more  extraordinary  confusion  of 
parts  takes  place  in  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  after  the 
ovarium  is  fertilised  ;  and  many  other  cases  might  be 
ttoned. 

Every  fruit  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  the  peiiearpi 
and  the  seed,  the  latter  being  contained  within  the  forn 
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When  the  ovarium  is  inferior,  or  coheres  with  the  calyx,  the 
lalter  and  the  pericarpium  are  usually  so  completely  united 
>s  to  be  inseparable  and  undistinguishable  :  in  such  cases  it 
is  usual  to  speak  of  the  pericarpium  without  reference  to  the 
calyx,  as  if  no  such  union  had  taken  place.  Botanists  call  a 
fruit,  the  pericarpium  of  which  adheres  to  the  calyx,  an  infe- 
rior fruit  (fnictus  ififei-us) ;  and  that  which  does  not  adhere  to 
the  calyx,  a  superior  fruit  (Jinetus  sitpeuts).  But  M.  Des- 
vaux  has  coined  other  words  to  express  these  ideas:  a  supe- 
rior fruit  he  calls  autocarpien  ,-  an  inferior  fruit,  heterocarpien  ; 
terms  wholly  unnecessary  and  unworthy  of  adoption. 

Every  thing  which  in  a  ripe  fruit  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
real  integuments  of  the  seed  belongs  to  the  pericarpium.  It 
consists  of  three  different  parts,  the  rpicai-pium,  the  sarcocar- 
pium, and  the  endocarptttm ;  terms  contrived  by  Richard,  and 
«ery  useful  in  practice. 

The  epicarpium  is  the  external  integument  or  skin;  the 
rndocarphtm,  called  pit/amen  by  Gairtner,  the  inner  coat  or 
shell ;  and  the  sarcocai-])ium,  the  intermediate  flesh.  Thus,  in 
the  peach,  the  separable  skin  is  the  epicarpium,  the  pulpy 
flesh  the  sarcocarpium,  and  the  stone  the  endocarpium  or 
putamen.  In  the  apple  and  pear,  the  epicarp  is  formed  by 
the  cuticle  of  the  calyx,  and  the  sarcocarpium  is  confluent 
with  the  remainder  of  the  calyx  in  one  fleshy  body. 

The  pericarpium  is  extremely  variable  in  size  and  texture, 
varying  from  the  dimension  of  a  single  line  in  length  to  the 
magnitude  of  two  feet  in  diameter;  and  from  the  texture  of  a 
delicate  membrane  to  the  coarse  fabric  of  wood  itself,  through 
various  cartilaginous,  coriaceous,  bony,  spongy,  succulent,  or 
fibrous  gradations. 

The  base  of  the  pericarpium  is  the  part  where  it  unites 
with  the  peduncle;  its  apex  is  where  the  style  was:  hence 
the  organic  and  apparent  apices  of  the  fruit  are  often  very 
different,  especially  in  such  as  have  the  style  growing  from 
their  sides,  as  in  Rosacea;  and  Chrysobalaneas,  LabiaUE  and 
Boragines. 

When  a  fruit  has  arrived  at  maturity  its  pericarpium  either 

continues  perfectly  closed,  when  it  is   indchisccnt,  as  in  the 

hazel-nut,  or  separates  regularly  round  its  axis,  either  wholly 
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or  partially,  into  several  pieces :  the  separation  is  called  dehis- 
cence, unil  sucli  pieces  vnhvs ,■  anil  the  axis  from  which  the 
valves  separate  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  distinct  axis,  is 
called  the  columella. 

When  the  dehiscence  takes  place  through  the  dissepiments 
it  is  said  to  be  septicidal ,-  when  through  the  back  of  the  cells 
It  is  called  loadictdal ;  if  along  the  inner  edge  of  a  simple 
fruit  it  is  culled  sulural  ,■  if  the  dissepiments  are  separated 
from  the  valves  the  dehiscence  is  named  septifragal. 

In  septicidal  dehiscence  the  dissepiments 
divide  into  two  plates  and  form  the  sides  of  v/\a 
each  valve,  as  in  Rhododendron,  Menzicsia,  /         \ 
&c.    Formerly  botanists  said  that  iu  this  sort  I — =—  " 
of  dehiscence  the  valves  were  alternate  with  /     \^ 

the   dissepiments,   or   that   the   valves   had       <T        J£ 
their  margins  turned  inwards.      This  may  v 

be  understood  from  Jig,  167.,  which  represents  the  relative 
position  of  parts  in  a  transverse  section  of  a  fruit  with  septi- 
cidal dehiscence  ;  v  being  the  valves,  d  the  dissepiments,  and 
a  the  axis. 

In  loculicidal  dehiscence  Uie  dissepiments 
form  the  middle  of  each  valve,  as  in  the  lilac, 
or  in  the  diagram  168.,  where   the    letters 
have  the  same  value  as  above.     In  this  it  J 
was  formerly  said  that  the  dissepiments  were  \J^ 
opposite  the  valves.  N. 

In  septifragal  dehiscence  the  dissepiments 
adhere  to  the  axis  and  separate  from  the 
valves,  as  in  Convolvulus ;  or  in  the  dia- 
gram 1 69.,  lettered  as  before. 

In  sulural  dehiscence  there  are  no  disse- 1 
piments,  the  fruit  being  composed  of  only  * 
one  carpellum,  as  the  pea. 

Besides  these  regular  forms  of  valvular  dehiscence,  there  is 
a  mode  which  obtains  in  a  very  few  plants,  called  circumscissi'lt: 
This  occurs  by  a  transverse  circular  separation,  as  in  Ana- 
gallis ;  in  Jeifersonia  it  only  takes  place  half  round  the  fruit. 

Valvular  dehiscence,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common 
mode  by  which  pericarpia  open,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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either  rupturing  or  solubility,  —  irregular  and  unusual  con- 
trivances of  nature  for  facilitating  the  dispersion  of  seeds. 
In  valvular  dehiscence  the  open  inns  hove  a  certain  reference 
to  the  cells,  as  has  been  already  shown ;  but  neither  rup- 
turing nor  solubility  bear  any  distinct  relation  to  the  cells. 
Itu/ifuritig  consists  in  a  spontaneous  contraction  of  a  portion 
of  tbe  pericarpium,  by  which  its  texture  is  broken  through 
and  holes  formed,  as  in  Antirrhinum  and  Campanula.  Solubi- 
lity arises  from  the  presence  of  certain  transverse  contractions 
of  a  one-celled  pericarpium,  through  which  it  finally  separates 
into  several  closed  portions,  as  in  Ornithopus. 

For  the  nature  of  the  placenta  and  funiculus  umbilicalis, 
see  the  observations  under  ovarium.  These  parts,  which 
are  mere  modifications  of  each  other,  essentially  appertain  to 
the  pericarpium,  in  which  the  former  often  acquires  a  spongy 
■lilaled  substance,  occasionally  dividing  the  cells  by  spurious 
dissepiments,  and  often  giving  to  the  fruit  an  appearance 
much  at  variance  with  its  true  nature.  In  some  seeds,  as 
Eitonymus  europieus,  it  becomes  exceedingly  dilated  around 
each  seed,  forming  an  additional  envelope,  called  aiillus. 
The  true  character  of  this  organ  was  unknown  till  it  was 
settled  by  Richard  :  before  his  time  the  term  was  applied,  not 
onlv  injts  true  sense  to  an  enlargement  of  the  placenta,  but 
also  to  the  endocarpium  of  certain  Rubinceie  and  Rutaceie,  to 
the  testa  of  Jasmin  urn,  Orchidete,  and  others,  and  even  to 
die  periantliium  of  Carex.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of 
die  a  rill  us  is  to  be  found  in  the  nutmeg,  in  which  it  forms 
the  part  called  the  mace,  surrounding  the  seed.  It  is  never 
developed  until  after  the  impregnation  of  the  oviilum. 

Having  thus  explained  the  structure  of  the  pericarpium,  it 
is  in  the  next  place  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  its 
modifications,  which  in  systematic  botany  are  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  terms  employed  in  this  department  of  the  science, 
■  hich  is  that  of  Carpology,  have  been  often  used  so  vaguely  as 
to  have  no  exact  meaning ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
been  so  exceedingly  multiplied  by  various  writers,  that  the 
phraseology  of  Carpology  is  a  mere  chaos.  In  practice  but 
a  small  number  of  terms  is  actually  employed;  but  it  can- 
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not  be  doubted  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
of  overburdening  the  science  with  terms,  it  would  conduce 
very  much  to  clearness  of  description  if  botanists  would 
agree  to  make  use  of  some  very  precise  and  uniform  nomen- 
clature. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  embarrassing  than  to  find 
the  term  nut  applied  to  the  superior  plurilocular  pericarpium 
of  Verbena,  the  gland  of  Corylus,  and  the  achenia  of  Rosa 
and  Borago ;  and  that  of  berry  to  the  fleshy  envelope  of 
Taxus,  the  polyspermous  inferior  fruit  of  Ribes,  the  succulent 
calyx  of  Blitum,  and  several  other  things  ? 

So  much  discordance,  indeed,  exists  in  the  application  of 
terms  expressive  of  the  modifications  of  fruit,  that  it  is  quite 
indispensable  to  give  the  definitions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  upon  the  subject  in  their  own  words,  in  order 
that  the  meaning  attached  by  those  authors  to  carpologicgl 
terms,  when  employed  by  themselves,  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

In  the  phraseology  of  writers  antecedent  to  Unnaus,  the 
following  are  the  only  terms  of  this  description  employed; 
viz. — 

1.  Baccaj  a  berry,  any  fleshy  fruit. 

2.  Acinus,  a  bunch  of  fleshy  fruit,  especially  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

3.  Cachrysj  a  cone,  as  of  the  pine  tree. 

4.  Pihda,  a  cone  like  the  Galbulus  of  modern  botanists* 

5.  FoUiadus  (Fuchs),  any  kind  of  capsule. 

6.  Grossus,  the  fruit  of  die  fig  unripe. 

7.  Siliqua,  the  coating  of  any  fruit. 

In  his  "  Philosophia  Botanica"  Linnaeus  gives  the  follow- 
ing definitions  of  the  terms  he  employs :  — 

1.  Capsula,  hollow,  and  dehiscing  in  a  determinate  manner. 

2.  Siliqua,  two-valved,  with  the  seeds  attached  to  both 
sutures. 

5.  Legumen,  two-valved,  with  the  seeds  attached  to  one 
suture  only. 

4.  Coficeptaculum,  one-valved,  opening  longitudinally  on 
one  side,  and  distinct  from  the  seeds. 

5.  Drupa,  fleshy  without  valves,  containing  a  nut. 
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6.  Pomum,  fleshy  without  valves,  containing  a  capsule. 
7-  Bacea,  fleshy  without  valves,  containing  naked  seeds. 
8.  Slrobilus,  an  amentum  converted  into  a  pericarpium. 
Gartner  has   the  following,  with  definitions   annexed  to 
them :  — ■ 

1.  Capnda,  a  dry,  membranous,  coriaceous,  or  woody  peri- 
carpium, sometimes  valveless,  but  more  commonly  dehiscing 
with  valves.     Its  varieties  are,  — 

a.  Vtriculits,  an  unilocular  one-seeded  capsule,  very  thin 
and  transparent,  and  constantly  valvular;  as  in  Chenopodium, 
Atrip) ex,  Adonis. 

b.  Samara,  an  indehiscent,  winged,  one  or  two-celled  cap- 
sule; as  Ulmus,  Acer,  Liriodendron. 

c.  FoUicuIus,  a  double  one-celled,  one-valved,  membran- 
ous, coriaceous  capsule,  dehiscing  on  the  inside,  and  either 
bearing  the  seed  on  each  margin  of  its  suture,  or  on  a  recep- 
tacle common  to  both  margins;  as  Asclepias,  Cinchona,  and 
Vinca. 

2.  Nux,  a  hard  pericarpium,  either  indehiscent  or  never 
dividing  into  more  than  two  valves ;  as  in  Nelumbium,  Bora- 
ginca?,  and  Auacardium. 

3.  Caecum  is  a  pericarpium  of  dry  elastic  pieces  or  coccula, 
as  in  Diosma,  Dictamnus,  Euphorbia. 

4.  Drupa  is  an  indehiscent  pericarpium  with  a  variable 
rind,  very  different  in  substance  from  the  putamen,  which  is 
bony;  as  hi  Lantana,  Cocos,  Sparganium,  Gaura,  &c. 

5.  Bacca,  any  soft  pericarpium,  whether  succulent  or  other- 
wise; provided  it  does  not  dehisce  into  regular  vnlves,  nor 
contain  a  single  stone  adhering  to  it.  Of  this  the  following 
are  kinds :  — 

a.  Acinus,  a  soft,  succulent,  semi-transparent  unilocular 
berry,  with  one  or  two  hard  seeds,  as  the  grape,  Rivina, 
HhipsalLs,  llubus,  Grossularia,  &c. 

b.  Pomum,  a  succulent  or  fleshy,  two  or  many  celled 
berry,  the  dissepiments  of  which  are  fleshy  or  bony,  and 
coherent  at  the  axis ;  as  Pyrus,  Crataegus,  Cydonia,  Sapota, 
and  others. 

c  Pepo,  a  fleshy  berry  with  the  seeds  attached  at  a  dis- 
m  4 
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tance  from  the  axis  upon  the  parietes  of  the  pericarp;  as 
Cucumis,  Stratiotes,  Passiflora,  Vareca,  and  others* 

To  the  term  bacca  all  other  succulent  fruits  are  referred 
which  belong  to  neither  Acinus,  Pomum,  nor  Pepo ;  as  Gar- 
cinia,  Caryophyllus,  Cucubalus,  Hedera. 

6.  Legumen,  the  fruit  of  Leguminosae. 

7.  Siliqua  and  Silicula,  the  fruit  of  Cruciferae. 

WiUdenaw  defines  those  employed  by  him  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

1.  Utricuhts,  a  thin  skin  enclosing  a  single  seed.  Adonist 
Galium,  Amaranth  us. 

2.  Samara,  a  pericarpium  containing  one,  or  at  most  two 
seeds,  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane,  either  along  its 
whole  circumference  or  at  the  point,  or  even  at  die  side. 
Ulmus,  Acer,  Betula. 

3*  Follicuhts,  an  oblong  pericarpium  bursting  longitudi- 
nally on  one  side,  and  filled  with  seeds.     Vinca. 

4.  Capsular  a  pericarpium  consisting  of  a  thin  coat  contain- 
ing many  seeds,  often  divided  into  cells,  and  assuming  various 
forms.    Silene,  Primula,  Scrophularia,  Euphorbia,  Magnolia. 

5.  Nux,  a  seed  covered  with  a  hard  shell  which  does  not 
burst.     Corylus,  Quercus,  Cannabis. 

6.  Drupa,  a  nut  covered  with  a  thick  succulent  or  carti- 
laginous coat.  Prunus,  Cocos,  Tetragonia,  Juglans,  Mytis- 
tica,  Sparganium. 

7.  Bacca,  a  succulent  fruit  containing  several  seeds,  and 
not  dehiscing.  It  encloses  the  seeds  without  any  determinate 
order,  or  it  is  divided  by  a  thin  membrane  into  cells.  Ribes, 
Garcinia,  Hedera,  Tilia.     Rubus  has  a  compound  bacca. 

8.  Pomum,  a  fleshy  fruit  that  internally  contains  a  capsule 
for  the  seed.  It  differs  from  the  celled  berry  in  having  a  per- 
fect capsule  in  the  heart.     Pyrus. 

9.  Pepo,  a  succulent  fruit  which  has  its  seeds  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  rind.    Cucumis,  Passiflora,  Stratiotes. 

10.  Siliqua,  a  dry  elongated  pericarp,  consisting  of  two 
halves  held  together  by  a  common  permanent  suture.  Cru- 
ciferae.    Silicula  is  a  small  form  of  the  same. 

11.  Legmen,  a  dry  elongated  pericarpium,  consisting  of 
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two  halves  or  valves  externally  forming  two  sutures.     Legu- 


12.  Lomentum,  a  legumen  divided  internally  by  spurious 
dissepiments,  not  dehiscing  longitudinally,  but  either  remain- 
ing always  closed,  as  Cassia  Fistula,  or  separating  into  pieces 
at  transverse  contractions  along  its  length,  as  Ornithopus. 

The  following  are  enumerated  as  spur iext fruits. 

IS.  Strobilus,  an  Amentum  the  scales  of  which  have  he- 
come  woody.     Pinus. 

14.  Spurious  capsule.     Fagus,  Rumex,  Car--.. 

15.  Spurious  nut.     Trapa,  Coix,  Mirnbilis. 

16.  Spurious  drupe.     Taxus,  Anacardium,  Semecnrpus. 

17.  Sptiriotts  bacca.     Juniperus,  Fragnria,  Basella. 

By  this  author  the  names  of  fruits  are,  perhaps,  more  loosely 
and  inaccurately  applied  than  by  any  other. 

Professor  Link  objects  to  applying  particular  names  to 
variations  in  anatomical  structure;  observing,  "that  botanists 
have  strayed  far  from  the  right  road  in  distinguishing  these 
terms  by  characters  which  are  precise  and  difficult  to  seize. 
Terms  are  only  applied  to  distinct  parts,  as  the  leaf,  peduncle, 
calyx,  and  stamens,  and  not  to  modifications  of  them.  Who 
has  ever  thought  of  giving  a  distinct  name  to  a  labiate  or 
papilionaceous  corolla,  or  who  to  a  pinnated  leaf?"  But  this 
sort  of  reasoning  is  of  little  value  if  it  is  considered  that  the 
fruit  is  subject  to  infinitely  greater  diversity  of  structure  than 
any  other  organ,  and  that  names  for  these  modifications  have 
become  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  minute  explan- 
ation of  the  complex  differences  upon  which  they  depend. 
Besides,  to  admit,  as  Professor  Link  actually  does,  such 
names  as  caps  u  I  a,  &c.  is  abandoning  the  argument;  and 
when  the  following  definitions,  which  this  learned  botanist 
has  proposed,  are  considered,  I  think  that  little  doubt  need 
exist  as  to  whether  terms  should  be  employed  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  himself,  or  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
French.  According  to  Professor  Link,  the  following  are  the 
limits  of  Carpological  nomenclature  :  — 

1.  Capsula,  any  dry  membranous  or  coriaceous  pericarp. 

2.  Capsella,  the  same,  if  small  and  one-seeded. 
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3.  Nux9  externally  hard. 

4.  Nucula,  externally  hard,  small,  and  one-seeded. 

5.  Drupa,  externally  soft,  internally  hard. 

6.  Pomum,  fleshy  or  succulent,  and  large. 

7.  Baccay  fleshy  or  succulent,  and  small. 

8.  Bacca  sicca,  fleshy  when  unripe,  dry  when  ripe,  and 
then  distinguishable  from  the  capsule  by  not  being  brown* 

,  1    J¥-  \  the  pericarps  of  certain  natural  orders. 

10.  Siltqua,  J         l  r 

11.  Ampkispermium,  a  pericarpium  which  is  of  the  same 
figure  as  the  seed  it  contains. 

In  more  recent  times  there  have  been  three  principal 
attempts  at  classing  and  naming  the  different  modifications  of 
fruit ;  namely,  those  of  Richard,  Mirbel,  and  Desvaux.  These 
writers  have  all  distinguished  a  considerable  number  of  varia- 
tions, of  which  it  is  important  to  be  aware  for  some  purposes, 
although  their  nomenclature  is  not  much  employed  in  practice. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  utility  of  a  classification  of  fruit  con- 
sists in  its  theoretical  explanation  of  structure  rather  than  in 
a  strict  applicability  to  practice,  it  becomes  important  that  it 
should  be  founded  upon  characters  which  are  connected  with 
internal  and  physiological  distinctions  rather  than  with  external 
and  arbitrary  forms.  Viewing  the  subject  thus,  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  experience  and 
talent  of  the  writers  just  mentioned,  their  carpological  systems 
are  essentially  defective.  Besides  this,  each  of  the  three  writers 
has  felt  himself  justified  in  contriving  a  nomenclature  at 
variance  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

I  have  attempted  to  adjust  the  synonyms  of  carpological 
writers,  and  have  also  ventured  to  propose  a  new  arrange- 
ment, in  which  those  names  which  seem  to  be  most  legitimate 
are  retained  in  every  case,  their  definitions  only  being  altered ; 
previously  to  which  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  methods  of 
Messrs.  Richard,  Mirbel,  and  Desvaux. 

The  Arrangement  of  Richard. 

Class  1.  Simple  fruits. 
$  1.  Dry. 
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•  In  dehiscent. 

*  *  Dehiscent. 
$  2.  Fleshy. 

Class  2.  Multiplied  fruits. 

Class  3.  Aggregate  or  compound  fruits. 


The  Arrangement  of  Mirbel. 

Class  1.  Gymnocarpiens.      Fruit   not  disguised  by  the  ad- 
herence of  any  other  organ  than  the  calyx. 

Ord,  1.  Carcerulaires.  Pericorpinm  indehisccnt,  but 
sometimes  with  apparent  sutures,  generally  dry, 
superior  orinferior,  mostly  unilocular  and  nionosper- 
inou-,  sometimes  plurilocular  and  polyspermous. 

Ord.  2.  Capsulaires.  Pericnrpium  dry,  superior  or 
inferior,  opening  by  valves,  but  never  separating 
into  distinct  pieces  or  cocci. 

Ord.  3.  Dieresiliens.  Pericnrpium  superior  or  inferior, 
dry,  regular,and  monocephalous  (that  is,  having  one 
common  style),  composed  of  several  distinct  pieces 
arranged  systematically  round  a  central  real  or 
imaginary  axis,  and  separating  at  maturity. 

Ord.  4.  Etairionaires.  Pericarps  several,  irregular, 
superior,  one  or  many-seeded,  with  a  suture  at 
the  back. 

Ord.  5.  Cenobionaires.  A  regular  fruit  divided  to  the 
base  into  several  acephalous  pericarpia  ;  [hat  is  to 
say,  not  marked  on  the  summit  by  the  stigma  tic  scar, 
the  style  having  been  inserted  at  their  bnse. 

Ord.  6.  Drupacces.  Pericarpium  indehiscent,  fleshy 
externally,  bony  internally. 

Ord.  7.  Bacciens.     Succulent,  many-seeded. 
Clan  2.  Angiocarpiens.     Fruit  seated  in  envelopes  not  form- 
ing part  of  the  calyx. 


The  Arrangement  of  Uesvaux. 


Class  1.   Pericarpium  dry. 

Ord.  1.  Simple  fruits. 
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$  Indehiscent. 
§  §  Dehiscent. 
Orel.  2.  Dry  compound  fruits. 
Class  2.  Pericarpium  fleshy. 
Ord.  1.  Simple  fruits. 
Ord.  2.  Compound  fruits. 

In  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  classifica- 
tion of  fruit  which  I  now  venture  to  propose  is  founded*  it 
will  of  course  be  expected  that  I  should  offer  some  observ- 
ations. In  the  first  place,  I  have  made  it  depend  primarily 
upon  the  structure  of  the  ovarium,  by  which  the  fruit  is  of 
necessity  influenced  in  a  greater  degree  than  by  any  thing 
else,  the  fruit  itself  being  only  the  ovarium  at  maturity.  In 
using  the  terms  simple  and  compound,  I  have  employed  them 
precisely  in  the  sense  that  has  been  attributed  to  them  in  my 
remarks  upon  the  ovarium;  being  of  opinion  that,  in  an 
arrangement  like  the  following  and  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  in  which  theoretical  rather  than  practical  purposes 
are  to  be  served,  the  principles  on  which  it  depends  should 
be  conformable  to  the  strictest  theoretical  rules  of  structure. 
A  consideration  of  the  fruit  without  reference  to  the  ovarium 
necessarily  induces  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  fruit ;  the  abortion  and  obliteration,  to  which 
almost  every  part  of  it  is  more  or  less  subject,  often  disguising 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  acute  carpologist  would  be 
unable  to  determine  its  true  structure  from  an  examination  of 
it  in  a  ripe  state  only.  In  simple  fruits  are  stationed  those 
forms  in  which  the  ovaria  are  multiplied  so  as  to  resemble  a 
compound  fruit  in  every  respect  except  their  cohesion,  they 
remaining  simple.  But,  as  the  passage  which  is  thus  formed 
from  simple  to  compound  fruits  is  deviated  from  materially 
when  the  ovaria  are  placed  in  more  than  a  single  series, 
I  have  found  it  advisable  to  constitute  a  particular  class  of 
such  under  the  name  of  aggregate  fruit.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  these  with  the  fourth  class  containing  col- 
lective fruits,  as  has  been  done  by  more  carpologists  than  one. 
While  the  true  aggregate  fruit  is  produced  by  the  ovaria  of 
a  single  flower,  a  collective  fruit,  if  aggregate,  is  produced  by 
the  ovaria  of  many  flowers ;  a  most  important  difference.    As 
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(he  pericarp)  urn  is  necessarily  much  affected  by  the  calyx  when 
they  adhere  so  as  to  form  a  single  body,  it  is  indispensable, 
if  a  clear  idea  is  to  be  attached  to  the  genera  of  carpology,  that 
inferior  or  superior  fruits  should  not  be  confounded  under  the 
same  name ;  for  this  reason  I  have  in  all  cases  founded  a  dis- 
tinction upon  that  character, 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  the 
genera  of  carpology,  the  following  analytical  table  will  be 
found  convenient  for  reference.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genera  in  as  much  detail  as  is  necessary  for  the 
perfect  understanding  of  their  application. 

ttaitl.   Fruit  simple.     APOCARPI. 
One  or  iwo.«eded. 

Membranous,     -  ....     UT«lru!.i;s. 

Pry  will  bony,  -  -      Achehium. 

Fleshy  eawrnally,  bony  internally,  •  •      Dun. 


Dt-liisccnt. 

One-valrcd, 

Two -ml  ved, 


(lut/r.   Fruit  aggregate.      AGGREGATI. 
U'uii  derated  above  the  calyx. 
Pericardia  distinct,  - 

Pericarpia  cohering  into  a  solid  mass, 
Oraria  enclosed  -itliin  the  fl«hy  tube  of  the  calyx, 
CUa  III.    Frail  compound.      SYNCARPI. 
Sect.  I.   Superior. 

A.   Pericarpiuro  dry  eiternally. 
Indehisccrit. 

One-celled,        - 
Many- eel  led. 

Dry  internally. 

Apterous  -  - 

Pulpy  internally, 
Dehiscent. 

By  elastic  cocci, 

By  a  longitudinal  suture, 

By  valves. 

1'lacents!  opposite  tlie  lobes  of  the 

Houndish,  -  - 
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Placentas  alternate  with  the  lobes  of 
the  stigma. 

Valves  separating  from  the  replum,  CnAfiuif. 
Replum  none,  -  -    Cawdla. 

B.  Pericarpium  fleshy. 
Indehiscent. 

Sarcocarpium  separable,  -  -     Hnrsaunoib 

Sarcocarpium  inseparable,  -  -    Nucolamhfm. 

Dehiscent,    -----     Tbyma. 
Sect  2.  Inferior. 

A.  Pericarpium  dry. 
Indehiscent. 

Cells  two  or  more,  ...    CajncocAmnuic 

Cell  one. 

Surrounded  by  a  cupulate  involucrum,  Ouurs. 
Destitute  of  a  cupula,  -  •     Ctibxla. 

Dehiscent  or  rupturing,  -  -  Dwotegia* 

B.  Pericarpium  fleshy. 
Epicarpium  hard. 

Seeds  parietal,  -  Pno. 

Seeds  not  parietal,  ...     Balaocta. 

Epicarpium  soft. 

Cells  obliterated ;  or  unilocular,  -     Bacca. 

Cells  distinct,         -  -  FoaruM. 

Class  IV.  Collective  fruits.     ANTHOCARPI. 
Single. 

Perianthium  indurated,  dry,  •*  DiCLxarcx. 

Perianthium  fleshy,  ....  Sphalsbocab- 

Aggregate.  mum. 

Hollow,  -----  SrcoKus. 

Convex. 

An  indurated  amentum,  -  -  Staoulus. 

A  succulent  spike,  ...  Softoeia. 

Oa$$L  Fruit  simple.     APOCARPI. 

Ovaria  strictly  rim/jfe;  a  single  series  only  produced  by  a  single  flower. 

I.  Utriculus,  Gartner,  —  (Cystidium,  Link.) 

One-celled,  one  or  few-seeded,  superior,  membranous,  frequently  dehiscent 
by  a  transverse  incision.  This  differs  from  the  pyxis  in  texture,  being  strictly 
simple,  i.  e.  not  proceeding  from  an  ovarium  with  obliterated  dissepiments. 

Example.  —  Amaranth  us,  Chenopodium. 

II.  Achenium  ;  (Akenium,  of  many;  Spermidium;  Xylodium,  Desv.;   The- 

cidium,  Mirb* ;  Nux,  Linn. ) 

One-seeded,  one-celled,  superior,  indehiscent,  hard,  dry,  with  the  integu- 
ments of  the  seed  distinct  from  it. 

Linnaeus  includes  this  among  his  seeds,  defining  it  "  semen  tectum  epSder- 
mide  ossea."  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  named  Spermidium ;  a  good  term  if 
it  were  wanted.     M.  Desvaux  calls  the  nut  of  Anacardium  a  Xylodium* 

Examples.  — •  Lithospermum,  Borage 
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III.    D.trA Drupe.— fig,  163. 

One-celled,  one  or  two-soedod,  superior,  UiMlhiiillT.  the  outer  coat  (nnii- 
™«i)  aoft  and  fleshy,  and  separable  from  the  inner  or  rndacarpium  (the  atone), 
which,  is  hard  and  bony;  proceeding  from  an  ovarium  which  is  perfectly 
simple.  This  is  the  strict  definition  of  the  term  drupa,  which  cannot  strictly 
be  applied  to  any  compound  fruit,  as  that  of  Coco?,  certain  Verlienaceie,  and 
other*,  ax  It  often  is.  Fruits  of  the  last  description  arc  generally  carceruics 
with  a  drupaceous  coat.  The  ilone  of  this  fruit  is  the  A'ux  of  Richard,  but 
not  of  other*. 

Erampia.  —  Peach,  Plum,  Apricot. 

IV.  Foluc  tn.ua. —  Follicle   (Hemigyrua,     Dcnnui ,-     Plopocarpium,     J)«p.), 

One-celled,  one  or  many-seeded,  one-valved,  superior,  dehiscent  by  a 
suture  along  its  face,  and  bearing  its  seeds  nt  the  base,  or  on  each  margin  of 

valve  instead  of  tiro.  The  Hemigynn  of  Dessaun  is  the  fruit  of  Proteaccir, 
and  differs  from  the  follicle  in  nothing  of  importance.  When  several  fg  1 1  idea 
are  in  a  single  noon,  as  in  Nigella  and  Delphinium,  they  constitute  a  form  of 
fruit  called  Plopocarpium  by  Desvnui,  and  admitted  into  hU  Eucrio  by 
SGrbet. 
Etamplri.  —  IVonia,  Banksia,  Nigella. 

V.  Li(;iNr>-.-W  (Legumen,  Linn.;  Goussc,  Fr.),_fig.  136,  137. 

Orw -celled,  one  or  many-seeded,  tno-ialvcd,  superior,  dehiscent  by  a  suture 
along  both  its  face  and  its  hark,  ami  bearing  its  seeds  on  each  margin  of  the 
ventral  suture.  This  differs  from  the  follicle  in  nothing  eveept  its  dehiscing  by 
ran  valves.  In  Astragalus  two  spurious  cells  are  formed  by  the  projection 
inwards  of  either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture,  which  forms  a  sort  of  dissepiment; 
and  in  Cassia  a  great  number  of  transverse  diaphragms  (phrngmatn)  are  formed 
bv  projections  of  the  placenta.  Sometimes  the  legumen  is  indeliisccnt,  as  in 
Cathartocarpus  Cassia  fistula,  and  others;  but  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  in 
inch  ■pedes  indicated  by  the  presence  of  sutures.  When  the  two  sutures  of 
the  legumen  separate  from  the  valves,  they  form  a  kind  of  frame  called  rrplum, 
as  in  Cannichaelia. 

BtanpUt.  —  Bean,  Pea,  Clover. 

VJ.  LOK..TU-.  —  (Legumen  lomcntaceum,  fficft.) 

Differs  from  li*  legumen  in  being  conlmcled  in  the  apac-s  between   each 
seed,  and  there  separating  into  distinct  pieces,  or  iodemaeent,  hut  divided  by 
internal  spurious  dissepiments,  whence  it  appears  at  maturity  to  consist  of 
many  articulations  and  divisions. 
Erample.  —  Ornitbopua. 

CUa  II.      Fruit  aggregate.      AGGREGATI. 

OtBTta  tlrieelj,  ample  ;  more  than  a  Hnglc  Uriel  produced  by  each  fewer. 
VII.  lir.tno,  Afire. — ("  Polycborion,  Mirb.  ,■  "  Folysceus,  Bcivani ;  Amallhea, 
Den,  ;   Erylhrobtnmum,  Detvn«e),fi;.  161. 
Ovaries  distinct ;  pericarpia  indehiscent,  either  dry  upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as 
Rami ncui tOi  dry   u[>oti  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  strawberry,  or  fleshy  upon  a 
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dry  receptacle,  as  Rubus.  The  last  is  rery  near  the  syncarpiuin,  froam  which 
it  differs  in  the  ovaria  uot  coalesdng  into  a  single  mass.  It  h  DasfBoz'i 
Erythrostomum.  This  term  is  applied  less  strictly  by  M.  BCrbel,  who  adssits 
into  it  dehiscent  pericarpia,  not  placed  upon  an  elevated  receptacle,  as  Dslffai- 
nium  and  Poonia ;  but  the  fruit  of  these  plants  is  better  understood  to  be  s 
union  of  several  follicules  within  a  single  flower.  If  there  b  no  elevated 
receptacle,  we  have  Desvaux's  Amalthee.  The  parts  of  an  Etavio  are 
Achenia. 
Examples,     Ranunculus,  Fragaria,  Rubus. 

VIII.  Syncarpium.  —  (Syncarpium,  Rich. ;  Aslmina,  Detv.) 
Ovaries  cohering  into  a  solid  mass,  with  a  slender  receptacle. 
Examples*      Annona,  Magnolia. 

IX.  Cynasrhodum.  — (Cynarrhodum,  Officin.  Desvaux.) 

Ovaries  distinct  j  pericarpia  hard,   indebiscent,  enclosed  within  the  flamy 
tube  of  a  calyx. 

Examples*     Rosa,  Calycanthus. 

Class  III.     Fruit  compound.     SYNCARPI. 
Ovaria  compound. 

Sect.  1.  Fruit  superior. 
A.  Pericarpium  dry. 

X.  Caryopsis. —  (Cariopsis,  Rich.  /  Cerio,  Mirb.) 

One-celled,  one-seeded,  superior,  indebiscent,  dry,  with  the  mtegumeatsjpf 
the  seed  cohering  inseparably  with  the  endocarpium,  so  that  the  two  are  tindis- 
tinguishable ;  in  the  ovarium  state  evincing  its  compound  nature  by  the  pre- 
sence of  two  or  more  stigmata ;  but  nevertheless  unilocular,  and^having  Jtat 
one  ovulum. 

Examples.     Wheat,  Barley,  Maise. 

XI.  Regma,  Mirb. ;  —  (Elaterium,  Rich. ;  Capsula  tricocca,  X.) 

Three  or  more  celled,  few-seeded,  superior,  dry,  the  cells  bursting  from  the 
axis  with  elasticity  into  two  valves.  The  outer  coat  is  frequently  softer  man 
the  endocarpium  or  inner  coat,  and  separates  from  it  when  ripe;  such  reguiata 
are  drupaceous.     The  cells  of  this  kind  of  fruit  are  called  cocci. 

Example,     Euphorbia. 

XII.  Carcerulus,  Mirb. ;  —  (Diereailis,  Mirb.  :  Caenobio,  Mirb.  /  Synochorion, 

Mirb.;    Sterigmum,    Desvaux /    Microbasis,  Desvaux  g    Polexostylus, 
Mirb.;  Sarcobasis,  Dec.tDesv,j  Baccaularius,  Detv.) 
Many-celled,  superior ;  cells  dry,  indebiscent,  few-seeded,  cohering  by  a 
common  style  round  a  common  axis.     From  this  the  Dieresilis  of  Mirbeldoes 
not  differ  in  any  essential  degree.     The  same  writer  calls  the  fruit  of  T^him^ 
(Jig,  162.),  which  Linnaeus  and  his  followers  mistake  for  naked  seeds,  Cjeno- 
bio :  it  differs  from  the  Carcerulus  in  nothing  but  the  low  insertion  of  the 
style  into  the  ovaria,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  latter. 
Examples.     Tilia,  Tropaeolum,  Malva. 

XIII.  Samara,  Gawtn.  i—Key.  (Pteridium,  Mirb, ;  Pterodium,  Desv,)Jtg.  143. 
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Tiro  or  more  felled,  superior ;  cells  few-seeded,  indehiscent,  dry  ;  elongated 
intowing-Iikc  cipansions.    Tills  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  Carccrule. 
£maspJ<s.      Fraiinus,  Acer,  L'lmus. 
XIV.    PritDiuif  (Pyiidium,   Ehr.,  Rick.,  AftVa.;    Capsula  drcumuiiu,  L.), 
M-  I5S- 
One-celled,  many-seeded  ;  superior,  or  nearly  90  ;  dry,  often  of  n  iliin  tex- 
ture ;  dehiscent  by  a  transverse  incision,  so  that  when  ripe  the  seed  And  their 
placenta  appear  a*  if  scaled  in  a  cup,  covered  with  a  lid.      This  fruit  is  one. 
celled  by  (be  obliteration  of  the  dissepiments  of  several  carpel  la,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  bundles  of  vessels  which  pasa  from  tjie  style  through  the  pericarpium 
down  into  the  receptacle 
Emmpte.      Anagallis- 
XV.    |*>11  111  II1IIMIM    (Conceptaculum,    Linn. ,      Double    Folliculc,    Afire.), 
Jtg.  138,  139. 
Two-celled,  many-seeded,  superior,  separating  into  two  portions,  trie  seeds 
of  which  do  not  adhere  to  marginal  placenta.-,  as  in  the  folliculus,  to  which  this 
closely  approaches,  but  separate  from  their  placenta?,  and  lie  loose  in  the  cavity 


h  cell. 


,  Echiu 


Etamplr*.      Aactepiaj 
XVL   Sumo*,  Linn.  Jig.  155,  156,  157. 

One  or  two-celled,  many-seeded,  superior,  linear,  dehiscent  by  two  valves 
Mparatios;  from  the  rcpluni  ;  seeds  attached  to  too  placenlas  adhering  to  the 
rtplum,  and  oppo§ite  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  The  dissepiment  of  this  fruit 
is  considered  a  spurious  one  formed  by  the  projecting  placenta.-.,  which  some- 
time* do  not  meet  in  the  middle;  in  which  case  the  dissepiment  or  phtsgma 
has  a  slit  in  its  centre,  and  is  said  to  bvfenrilrate, 

XVII.  —  Stuccu.   linn. 

TM»  differ*  from  the  latter  in  nothing  but  its  figure,  and  in  containing  fewer 
seeds.    It  is  oner  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  often  much  shorter. 
EtnmpUl.     Thlaspl,  Lepldlum,  Lunaria. 

XVIII.  C*»ATn™.  —  (Capsulasili.pjiforniis,  Dec. ;  Conceptaculum,  Bare.) 
OtM-celled,  many-seeded,  superior,  linear,  deliisceut  by  two  valves  separat- 
ing from  the  rtplum  ;  seeds  attached  to  two  spongy  placenta;  ndlicring  to  the 
rrplum,  and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  Differs  from  the  silinuain 
lb*  lobes  of  the  stigma  being  alternate  with  the  placenta',  not  opposite.  This, 
Iherrforv,  is  regular,  while  that  is  irregular  in  structure. 

gnmpltt.     Glaucium,  Corydalis,  Hypeeoum. 

XIX-  Csntiit,  Captute,  Jig.  145,  146.  150,  151.  134,  135. 

One  or  many-celled,  many-seeded,  superior,  dry,  dehiscent  by  calves,  always 
proceeding  from  a  compound  ovarium.  The  valves  are  variable  in  their 
nature  i  usually  they  are  at  die  tup  of  the  fruit,  and  equal  in  number  to  the 
evils;  sometimes  they  are  twice  tbo  number;  occasionally  they  resemble  little 
porta  or  holes  below  the  summit,  as  in  the  Antirrhinum. 

Etmmpte*.     Digitalis,  Primula,  Rhododendron. 

XX-  AiirHitiac* (Aiophisarca,  Dav.) 

Many-celled,  many-seeded,  superior,  inJehisccnt ;  indurated  or  woody  titer. 
nail) ,  pulpy  internally. 
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Examples.     Omphalocarpus,  Adansonia,  Crescentia. 
B.   Pericarpium  fleshy. 

XXI.  Tbtma. — (Tryma,  Watson,) 

Superior,  by  abortion  onc*celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two-valved  indehitce* 
endocarpium,  and  a  coriaceous  or  fleshy,  valueless  sarcocarpium. 
Example.     Juglans. 

XXII.  Nu  co  la  mum.  —  (Nuculanium,  Rich. ;  Bacca,  Desvaux.) 

Two  or  more  celled,  few  or  many-seeded,  superior,  indehiscent,  fleshy,  of 
the  same  texture  throughout,  containing  several  seeds,  improperly  called 
nucules  by  the  younger  Richard.  This  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  the  bftrjt 
except  in  being  superior. 

Examples,     Grape,  Achras. 

XXIII.  Hksperidxum.  —  (Hesperidium,  Dew.  Rich.) 

Many-celled,  few-seeded,  superior,  indehiscent,  covered  by  a  spongy  separ- 
able rind ;  the  cells  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and  containing  a  mass  of 
pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded.  The  pulp  is  formed  by  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  forms  the  lining  of  the  cavity  of  the  cells :  this  cellular  tissue  b 
excessively  enlarged  and  succulent,  is  filled  with  fluid,  and  easily  coheres  into 
a  single  mass.  The  external  rind  is  by  M.  De  Candolle  supposed  to  be  an 
elevated  discus  of  a  peculiar  kind,  analogous  to  that  within  which  the  fruit  of 
Nelumbium  is  seated ;  and  perhaps  its  separate  texture  and  slight  coonexioa 
with  the  cells  of  the  fruit  seem  to  favour  this  supposition.  But  il  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  such  an  hypothesis  the  continuity  of  the  rind  with  the  style 
and  stigma,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  identity  of  their  origin  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  shell  of  the  ovarium  and  the  pericarpium  are  the  same.  The 
most  correct  explanation  of  this  structure  is  to  consider  the*  rind  a  union  of  the 
epicarp  and  sarcocarp,  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  drupa. 

Example.     Orange. 

Sect.  2.  Fruit  inferior. 

A.   Pericarpium  dry. 

XXIV.  Glaks    (Glans,  Linn.  Desv. ;    Calybio,  Mirb. ;    Nucula,  Desvmux)-, 

Jig-  164. 

One-celled,  one  or  few-seeded,  inferior,  indehiscent,  hard,  dry;  proceeding 
from  an  ovarium  containing  several  cells  and  several  seeds,  all  of  which  are 
abortive  but  one  or  two ;  seated  in  that  kind  of  persistent  involucre  called 
a  cupule.  The  pericarpium  is  always  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx;  but  they  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  are  easily  overlooked. 
Sometimes  the  gland  is  solitary,  and  quite  naked  above,  as  in  the  common  oak ; 
sometimes  there  -4s  more  than  one  completely  enclosed  in  the  cupule,  as  the 
beech  and  sweet  chestnut. 

Examples.     Quercus,  Cory  1  us,  Castanea. 

XXV.  CrrsxLA  (Akena,  Neckert    Akenium,  Rich.  /    Cypsela,   A/iri./   Ste- 

phanoum,  Desv.),  Jig*  147,  148. 
One-seeded,  one-celled,  indehiscent,  with  the  integuments  of  the  seed  not 
cohering  with  the  endocarpium  ;  in  the  ovarium  state  evincing  its  compound 
nature  by  the  presence  of  two  or  more  stigmata ;  but  nevertheless  unilocular, 
and  having  but  one  ovulum.  Such  is  the  true  structure  of  the  Acheniura ; 
but,  aa  that  terra  is  often  applied  to  the  simple  superior  fruits,  called  Nux  by 
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Linnaras,  1  have  thought  it  better,  in  order  to  avoid  coniufion,  to  adopt  the 
name  Cypsela. 

All 


XXVI.  Cexmocabfiux  (Cmnocarpium,  Jltri./     Polakenium,   or   Pentake- 

nium,  RicJLg  Caipadelium,  Dew.),  fig.  153,  154.  158,  159. 

Two  to  five-celled,  inferior \  cells  one-seeded,  indehiscent,  dry,  perfectly 
dote  at  all  times ;  when  ripe  separating  from  a  common  aiia.  M.  Mirbel 
confines  the  application  of  Cremocarpium  to  Umbellifene ;  but  it  is  better  to 
let  it  apply  to  all  fruits  which  will  come  within  the  above  definition.  It  will 
then  bo  the  same  as  Richard's  Polakenium,  eicluding  those  forms  in  which  the 
fruit  is  superior.  The  latter  botanist  qualifies  his  term  Polakenium  according 
to  the  number  of  cells  of  the  fruit:  thus  when  there  are  two  rrlliitii  tfwli  winw, 
three  Hakenium,  and  so  on.  M.  De  Candolle  calls  the  half  of  the  fruit  of 
Umbellifersf  mericarp* 

Examples.     Umbellifene,  Aralia,  Galium. 

XXVII.  DirLOTXOiA  (Diplotegiav2^m),/f.  144. 

One  or  many-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior,  dry,  usually  bursting  either  by 
pores  or  valves.  This  differs  from  the  Capsule  only  in  being  adherent  to  the 
calyx. 

Examples.     Campanula,  Leptosptrmum. 

B.  Fericarpium  fleshy. 

XXVIII.  Fomum,  AppUox  Pome. —  (Melonidium,  Rich.  /  Pyridium,  Mr*.  / 

Pjrrenarium,  Demevxj  Antrum,  MeendL)  fig,  165. 

Two  or  more  celled,  few-seeded,  inferior,  indehiscent,  fleshy;  the  seeds  dis- 
tinctly enclosed  in  dry  cells,  with  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  lining,  formed  by  the 
cohesion  of  several  ovmria  with  the  sides  of  the  fleshy  tube  of  a  calyx,  and  some- 
times with  each  other.  These  ovaria  are  called  parietal  by  M.  Richard.  Some 
forms  of  Nuculanium  and  this  differ  only  in  the  former  being  distinct  from  the 
calyx. 

Examples.     Apple,  Cotoneaster,  Crataegus. 

XXIX.  Pxro.—  (Peponida,  Rich.) 

One-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior,  indehiscent ,  fleshy ;  the  seeds  attached  4o 
parietal  pulpy  placenta*.  This  fruit  has  its  cavity  frequently  filled  at  maturity 
with  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded ;  their  point  of  attachment  is,  bow- 
ever,  never  lost.  The  cavity  is  also  occasionally  divided  by  projections  of  toe 
placenta  into  spurious  cells,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  Pepo  Ma- 
crocarpus  there  is  a  central  cell,  which  is  not  only  untrue  but  impossible. 

Examples.     Cucumber,  Melon,  Gourd. 

XXX.  Bacca,  Berry  (Bacca,  X.  /  Acrosarcum,  Dervaux),  fig.  160. 
Many-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior,  indehiscent,  pulpy ;  the  attachment  of 

the  seeds  lost  at  maturity,  when  they  become  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the 
pulp.     This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  berry ;  which  is,  however,  often 
otherwise  applied,  either  from  mistakiug  nucules  for  seeds,  or  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  strict  limits  of  the  term. 
Example.     Ribes. 

XXXI.  Balausta.—  (Balausta,  Qfflcin.  Rich.) 

Many-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior,  indehiscent ;  the  seeds  with  a  pulpy 

N   2 
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coat,  and  Attached  distinctly  to  their  placenta.  The  i^  was  called  Malkertaai 
by  Ruellius, 

Example.     Pomegranate. 

Class  IF.     Collecdve  Fruits.     A«thoga*ii. 
Fruit  of  u*hich  the  principal  characters  are  derived  from  the  a 
envelopes. 

XXXII.  Diclmujm.  —  (Dyclestam,  Desvaux  /  Scleranthum,  Mesnck  $ 
sium,  Desvaux  ;  Sacellus,  Mirk) 
Pericarpium  indehiscent,  one-deeded,  encloeed  within  an  indmnatad 
thium. 

Examples,     Mirabilis,  Spinacia,  Selsole. 


XXXIII.  SFHALaaocARroM.  —  (Sphelerocarpum,    Deep.  t    Nns 

authors.) 
Pericarpium  indehiscent,  one-deeded,  enclosed  within  a  flashy  peifaalUaas 
Examples,     Hippophiie,  Taxus,  Blitum,  Basefla. 

XXXIV.  Stcoxus.  —  (Syconus,  Mir*.) 

A  fleshy  rachis,  having  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk,  or  of  a  hollow  receptacle, 
with  distinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarpia. 
Examples.     Ficus,  Dorstenia,  Ambora. 

XXXV.  Sraoaii.ua,    Cone  (Conns,  or    Strobflns,  Bkk.,    Mirk  $    GalbaJav, 

Gmrtn.f    Arcesthide,  Desvaux  t   Cachrys,  Fucks  t   Pilule,   Hbay)> 

fig*  !••• 

An  amentum,  the  carpella  of  which  are  scale-like,  spread  open,  and  hear 
naked  seeds ;  sometimes  the  scales  are  thin,  with  little  cohesion ;  hut  they  often 
are  woody,  and  cohere  into  a  single  tubcrculated  mass. 

The  Galbulus  differs  from  the  StrobQus  only  in  being  romnd,  and  having 
the  heads  of  tlie  carpella  much  enlarged.  The  fruit  of  the  Juniper  is  a  Gal- 
bulus, with  fleshy  coalescent  carpella.    Desraox  calls  it  Afcesdrid*. 

Example,     Pinus. 

XXXVI.  Sorosis.—  (Sorosis,  Mirb.) 

A  spike  or  raceme  converted  into  a  fleshy  fruit  by  the  cohesion  in  a  singb 
mass  of  the  ovaria  and  floral  envelopes. 
Examples,     Ananassa,  Menu,  Artocarpus. 
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H.     Of  the  Seed. 


As  the  fruit  is  the  ovarium  arrived  at  maturity,  and  is 
therefore  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  structure  as  the  latter ; 
so  U  the  seed  the  ovulum  in  its  roost  perfect  and  finally 
organised  state,  and  constructed  upon  exactly  the  same  plan 
as  the  ovulum.  But  as  the  fruit,  nevertheless,  often  differs 
from  the  ovarium  in  the  suppression,  or  addition,  or  modi- 
fication of  certain  portions,  so  is  the  seed  occasionally  altered 
from  the  precise  structure  of  the  ovulum,  in  consequence  of 
changes  of  like  nature. 

The  seed  is  a  body  enclosed  in  a  pericarpium,  is  clothed 
with  its  own  integuments,  and  contains  the  rudiment  of  a 
future  plant.  It  is  the  point  of  developeinent  at  which  vege- 
tation stops,  and  beyond  which  no  increase,  in  the  same 
direction  with  itself,  can  take  place.  In  a  young  state  it  has 
already  been  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  ovulum  ;  to  which 
I  also  refer  for  all  that  relates  to  the  insertion  of  seeds. 

That  side  of  a  seed  which  is  most  nearly  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  a  compound  fruit,  or  the  ventral  suture  or  sutural  line 
of  a  simple  fruit,  is  called  thejacc,  and  the  opposite  side  the 
back.  In  a  compound  fruit  with  parietal  placenta?,  the  pla- 
centa is  to  be  considered  as  the  axis  with  respect  to  the  seed; 
ind  that  part  of  the  seed  which  is  most  nearly  parallel  with 
the  placenta,  as  the  face.  Where  the  raphe  is  visible,  the 
free  is  indicated  by  that. 

I  a  seed  is  flattened  lengthwise  it  is  said  to  be  corn- 
n  3 
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pressed,  when  vertically  it  is  depressed;  a  difference  which 
tt  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  although  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  it:  for  this  purpose  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  true  base  and  apex  of  the  seed  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. The  base  of  a  seed  is  always  that  point  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  placenta,  and  which  receives  the  name  of 
hilum;  the  base  being  found,  it  would  seem  easy  to  dett 
mine  the  apex,  as  a  line  raised  perpendicularly  upon 
hilum,  cutting  the  axis  of  the  seed,  ought  to  indicate  the  apex 
at  the  point  where  the  line  passes  through  the  testa :  but  the 
apex  so  indicated  would  be  the  geometrical,  not  the  natural 
apex;  for  discovering  which  with  precision  in  all  seeds,  the 
natural  and  geometrical  apex  of  which  do  not  correspoi 
another  plan  must  be  followed.  If  the  testa  of  a  seed 
carefully  examined,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  it  is 
posed  in  great  part  of  lines  representing  rows  of  cellular  tissi 
radiating  from  some  one  point  towards  the  base,  or,  in  otl 
words,  of  lines  running  upwards  from  the  hilum  and  meet- 
ing in  some  common  point.  This  point  of  union  or  radiation 
is  the  true  apex,  which  is  not  only  often  far  removed  from  the 
geometrical  apex,  but  is  sometimes  even  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  hilum,  as  in  mignonette :  in  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  apex  of  the  seed  will  be  the  curve  of  its  axis, 
which  is  represented  by  a  line  passing  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  seed  from  die  base  to  the  apex,  accurately  follow- 
ing its  curve.  If  the  lines  above  referred  to  are  not  easily 
distinguished,  another  indication  of  the  apex  resides  in  a  little 
brown  spot  or  areola,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  chalaza.  Where  there  is  no  indication  either  exter- 
nally or  internally  of  the  apex,  it  may  then  be  deter  mi 
geometrically. 

The  integuments  of  a  seed  are  called  the  testa  ,-  the 
ment  of  a  future  plant,  the  embryo  (Plate  VI.  fig.  I.  b,  8cc] 
and  a  substance  interposed  between  the  embryo  and  the 
the  albumen  (fig.  1.  a,  5.  a,  &c,). 

The  testa,  called  also  lorica  by  Mirbel,  perisperme  and 
episperme  by  Richard,  and  spermodermis  by  De  Candolle, 
according  to  some  consists,  like  the  pericarpium,  of  three 
portions;   viz.    1.  the  external  integument,   tunica  externa 
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Willdenow,  testa  of  De  Candolle;  2.  the  internal  integu- 
ment, tunica  interna  of  Willdenow,  endopleura  of  De  Can- 
dolle, hilofere  and  legmen  of  Mirbel ;  and,  3.  of  an  inter- 
vening substance  answering  lo  die  sarcocarpium,  and  called 
sarcodermis  by  De  Candolle:  this  lost  is  chiefly  present  in 
seeds  with  a  succulent  testa,  and  by  many  is  considered  a 
portion  of  the  outer  integument,  which  is  the  most  accurate 
mode  of  understanding  it. 

The  outer  integument  is  either  membranous,  coriaceous, 
crustaceous,  bony,  spongy,  fleshy,  or  woody;  its  surface  is 
either  smooth,  polished,  rough,  or  winged,  and  sometimes  is 
furnished  with  hairs,  as  In  the  cotton  and  other  plants,  which, 
*hen  long  and  collected  about  either  extremity,  form  what  is 
called  the  coma  (sometimes  also,  but  improperly,  the  pappus). 
It  consists  of  cellular  tissue  disposed  in  rows,  with  or  without 
bundles  of  vessels  intermixed  :  in  colour  it  is  usually  of  a 
blown  or  similar  hue:  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  inner 
integument. 

In  Maurandya  Barclayana  it  is  formed  of  reticulated  cel- 
lular tissue;  in  Collomia  linearis  and  others  it  is  caused 
by  elastic  spirally  twisted  fibres  enveloped  in  mucus,  and 
springing  outwards  when  the  mucus  is  dissolved ;  in  Casu- 
arina  it  {or  the  inner  integument)  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
spirally  fibrous  cellules.  In  the  genus  Ciinum  it  is  of  a  very 
fleshy,  succulent  character,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  albumen, 
from  which  it  is  readily  known  by  its  vascularity.  According 
fa  Mr.  Brown,  a  peculiarly  anomalous  kind  of  partition, 
which  is  found  lying  loose  within  the  fruit  of  Bauksia  and 
Dryandra,  without  any  adhesion  either  to  the  pericarpium  or 
the  seed,  is  a  state  of  the  outer  integument.  It  is  said  that  in 
those  genera  the  inner  membrane  (secondine)  of  the  ovulum 
before  fertilisation  is  entirely  exposed,  the  primine  being 
dimidiate  and  open  its  whole  length ;  and  that  the  outer 
membranes  (primines)  of  the  two  collateral  ovula,  although 
originally  distinct,  finally  contract  an  adhesion  by  their 
corresponding  surfaces,  and  together  constitute  the  anomalous 
dissepiment.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
integument  here  called  secondine  is  not  primine,  and  the  sup- 
1  primine  orillus. 

N  4 
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Tlie  inner  membrane  (secondine)  of  the  ovulum,  however, 
in  general  appears  to  be  of  greater  importance  as  connected 
with  fecundation,  than  as  affording  protection  to  the  nucleus 
at  a  more  advanced  period.  For  in  many  cases,  before  im- 
pregnation, its  perforated  apex  projects  beyond  the  aperture 
of  the  testa,  and  in  some  plants  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an 
obtuse,  or  even  dilated  stigma;  while  in  the  ripe  seed  it  U 
often  either  entirely  obliterated,  or  exists  only  as  a  thin  film, 
which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  epidermis  of  a  third 
membrane,  then  frequently  observable. 

"  This  third  coat  (tercine)  is  formed  by  the  proper  membrane 
or  cuticle  of  the  nucleus,  from  whose  substance  in  the  unim- 
prcgnnted  ovulum  it  is  never,  I  believe,  separable,  and  at  that 
period  is  very  rarely  visible.  In  the  ripe  seed  il  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  inner  membrane  only  by  its  apex,  which 
is  never  perforated,  is  generally  acute  and  more  deeply  co- 
loured, or  even  sphacelated," 

M.  Mirbel  has,  however,  justly  remarked  that  the  pri- 
mine  and  the  secondine  are,  in  the  seed,  very  frequently  con- 
founded ;  and  that  therefore  the  word  testa  is  better  employed, 
as  one  which  expresses  the  outer  integument  of  the  seed 
without  reference  to  its  exact  origin,  which  is  practically 
of  little  importance.  The  tercine  is  also,  no  doubt,  often 
absent.  He  observes,  that  these  mixed  integuments  often  give 
rise  to  new  kinds  of  tissue;  that  in  Pbaseolus  vulgaris  the 
testa  consists,  indeed,  of  three  distinct  layers,  but  of  those  the 
innemiost  was  the  primlne  ;  and  that  the  others,  which  repre- 
sent nothing  that  pre-existed  in  the  ovulum,  have  a  horny 
consistence,  and  are  formed  of  cylindrical  cellules,  which 
elongate  in  the  direction  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
And  this  is  probably  the  structure  of  the  testa  of  many  Legu- 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  endopleura  (or  tercine?) 
thickens  so  much  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  albumen,  as  in 
Calhartocarpus  fistula.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  albumen  by  gradual  observation  from 
the  ovulum  to  the  ripe  seed. 

With  regard  to  the  quartine  and  quintine,  one  of  them  is 
occasionally  present  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  sac  that  is  ii 
posed  between  the  albumen  and  the  ovulum,  and  env« 
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the  latter.  It  is  what  was  called  tlie  vitcllus  by  Gsertner,  and 
which  M.  Richard,  by  a  singular  prejudice,  considered  a  dila- 
tation of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo,  to  his  macropodal  form  of 
which  he  referred  the  embryo  of  such  plants.  Instances  of 
this  are  found  in  Nymphsea  and  its  allies,  and  also  in  Scita- 
unnea?,  peppers,  and  Sail  rums.  Mr.  Brown,  who  first  ascer- 
tained the  fact,  considers  this  sac  to  be  always  of  the  same 
nature  and  origin,  and  as  the  vcsicuta  colHquamenti  or  amnios 
of  M:ilpighi. 

The  end  by  which  the  seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta  is 
called  the  hilum  at  umbilicus  (Plate  VI.  fig.  5.  c,  17.  c,  11.  c, 
ixc.) ;  it  is  frequently  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the 
Med)  not  uncommonly  being  black.  In  plants  with  small 
uetls  it  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  recognised  with  difficulty; 
liut  in  some  it  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  fully  a  third  part  of 
Uie  whole  surface  of  the  seed,  as  in  the  horse-chestnut,  Sa- 
potea?,  and  others.  Seeds  of  this  kind  have  been  called 
nauca  by  Gsertner.  In  grasses  the  hilum  is  indicated  by  a 
brownish  spot  situated  on  the  face  of  the  seed,  aud  is  called 
bv  M.  Kichard  spilus.  The  centre  of  the  hilum,  through 
which  the  nourishing  vessels  pass,  is  called  by  Turpin  the 
ompkalwiiuni.  Sometimes  the  testa  is  enlarged  in  the  form  of 
irregular  lumps  or  protuberances  about  the  umbilicus;  these 
are  called  slrophioUc  or  caruncuhc ,  and  the  umbilicus,  about 
which  they  are  situated,  is  said  to  be  strophiolate  or  carun- 
culate.  M.  Mirbel  has  ascertained  that  in  Euphorbia  Lathy- 
ris  the  strophiola  is  the  fungous  foramen  of  the  primine  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  such  is  often  the  origin  of  this  tubercle : 
but  at  present  we  know  little  or  nothing  upon  the  subject 

The  foramen  in  the  ripe  seed  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
micropifle t  it  is  always  opposite  the  radicle  of  the  embryo; 
die  position  of  which  is  therefore  to  be  determined  without 
dissection  of  the  seed,  by  an  inspection  of  the  micropyle, 
—  often  a  practical  convenience. 

In  some  seeds,  as  the  asparagus,  Commelina,  and  others 
(Jig.  185.),  there  is  a  small  cailosity  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
lulum :  this  callosity  gives  way  like  a  little  lid  at  the  time  of 
germination,  emitting  the  radicle,  and  has  been  named  by 
Gartner  the  enibryotega. 

At  the  apex  of  the  seed  in  the  orange  and  many  other 
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plants  may  be  perceived  upon  the  testa  a  small  brown  spot, 
formed  by  the  union  of  certain  vessels  proceeding  from  the 
Iiilum  :  this  spot  is  tbe  chalaza  ( Plate  VI.  fig.  1 1.  b).  In  the 
orange  it  is  beautifully  composed  of  dense  bundles  of  spiral 
vessels  and  spiral  ducts,  without  woody  fibre.  The  vessels 
which  connect  the  chalaza  with  the  hilum  constitute  a  parti- 
cular line  of  communication,  called  the  raphe:  in  most  plants 
it  consists  of  a  single  line  passing  up  the  face  of  the  seed  ;  but 
in  many  Aurantiacen;  and  Gullifera;  it  ramifies  elegantly  in 
every  direction  upon  tbe  surface  of  the  testa. 

The  raphe  is  always  a  true  indication  of  the  face  of  tbe  seed; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
rule  only  serve  to  confirm  it.  Thus,  in  some  species  of  Euony- 
mus  in  which  the  raphe  appears  to  pass  along  the  back,  an  ex- 
amination of  other  species  shows,  that  the  ovula  of  such  species 
are  in  fact  resupinate ;  so  that  with  them  the  line  of  vascularity 
representing  the  raphe  is  turned  away  from  its  true  direction 
by  peculiar  circumstances.  In  reality,  the  chalaza  is  the  place 
where  the  seco  n  dine  and  tbe  pit  mine  are  connected  ;  so  that 
in  orthotropom  seeds,  or  such  as  have  the  apex  of  the  nucleus 
at  the  apex  of  the  seed,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the 
union  of  the  primine  and  secondine  takes  place  at  the  bilum, 
there  can  be  no  apparent  chalaza,  and  consequently  no  raphe  : 
the  two  latter  can  only  exist  as  distinct  parts  in  anatropous 
seeds,  when  the  base  of  the  nucleus  corresponds  to  the  geo- 
metrical apex  of  the  seed.  Hence,  also,  there  can  never  be  a 
chalaza  without  a  raphe,  nor  a  raphe  without  a  chalaza. 

Something  has  already  been  said 
about  thearUlusiJg.  186.  and  187.) 
when  speaking  of  the  ovulum  ;  but 
it  more  properly  comes  under  con- 
sideration along  with  the  ripe  seed. 
As  a  general  rule  it  maybe  stated, 
that  every  thing  proceeding  from 
tbe  placenta  and  not  forming  part 
[  of  the  seed  is  referable  to  the 
i  aril t us.  Even  in  plants  like  Hib- 
bcrlia  rolubilii  and  Euonymus 
europffius,  in  which  it  is  of  un- 
usual   dimensions,    it    is   scarcely 
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visible  in  the  unimpregnated  ovarium ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Mi.  Brown,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  case  in  which 
it  covers  the  foramen  of  the  testa  before  impregnation. 

The  mass  enclosed  within  die  true  testa  or  outer  integu- 
ment is  called  the  nucleus ;  and  consists  either  of  albumen  and 
embryo,  or  of  the  latter  only. 

The  albumen  (perispermium,  Jtiss. ;  endaspermium,  Rich. ; 
medulla  scminis,  Jungius;  secundirue  internee,  Malpighi) 
(Plate  VI.  fig,  5.  a,  I.  a,  9.  a,  &c),  when  present,  is  a  body 
enclosing  the  embryo,  and  interposed  between  it  and  the  in- 
tegument of  the  seed:  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  hardness, 
rarying  from  fleshy  to  bony,  or  even  stony,  as  in  some  palms. 
It  is  i»  all  cases  destitute  of  vascularity,  and  has  been  usually 
considered  as  the  amnios  in  an  indurated  slate  :  but  Mr. 
Brown  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  a  deposition  or 
secretion  of  granular  matter  in  the  cellules  of  the  amnios,  or 
in  those  of  the  nucleus  itself.  The  albumen  is  often  absent, 
frequently  much  smaller  than  the  embryo,  but  also  occasion- 
ally of  much  grealer  size.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
monocotyledon es,  in  some  of  which  the  embryo  scarcely 
weighs  a  few  grains,  while  the  albumen  weighs  many  ounces, 
as  in  the  cocoa-nut.  It  is  almost  always  solid,  but  in  An- 
nonacea*  and  the  nutmeg  tribe  it  is  perforated  in  every 
direction  by  dry  cellular  tissue,  which  appears  to  originate 
from  the  remains  of  the  nucleus  in  which  die  albumen  has 
been  deposited  :  in  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  ruminated. 

The  embryo  (or  corculum)  (Plate  VI.  fig,  1.  b,  &c.)  is  a 
fleshy  body,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  seed,  and  consti- 
tuting the  rudiment  of  a  future  plant.  It  is  usually  solitary, 
but  there  are  instances  of  the  presence  of  several  in  one  seed- 
It  was  originally  developed  within  the  innermost  membrane 
of  the  ovulum.  In  most  plants  one  embryo  only  is  found  in 
each  seed.  It  nevertheless  occurs,  not  uu frequently,  that  more 
lhaii  one  is  developed  within  a  single  testa,  as  occasionally  in 
ihe  orange  and  the  hazel  nut,  and  very  commonly  in  Coni- 
ferae,  Cycas,  the  onion,  and  the  misseltoe.  Now  and  then  a 
union  takes  place  of  these  embryos. 

It  is  divided  into  three  |»arts ;  viz.  (he  radicle  (Plate  VI. 
tig.  -J.  b,  8(c)  (rhitoma  or  rostellum) ;  cotyledons  (lig.  2.  a,  &c), 
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and  plumula  (or  gemmula)  (fig.  2.  c);  from  which  is  also  by 
some  distinguished  the  caidiculus  or  neck  {collet,  scapus,  sca- 
pelius,  or  tigellc).  Mirbel  admits  but  two  principal  parts; 
viz.  the  cotyledons,  and  what  he  calls  the  blasteme,  which 
comprises  radicle,  plumula,  and  cauliculus. 

Upon  certain  remarkable  differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
embryo,  modern  botanists  have  divided  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  into  three  great  portions,  which  form  the  basis  of 
what  is  called  the  natural  system.  These  are,  1.  Dicoty- 
ledons ;  2.  Monocotyledons ;  and,  3.  Acotyledons.  In  order 
to  understand  exactly  the  true  nature  of  the  embryo  in  each 
of  these,  it  will  be  requisite  first  to  describe  it  fully  as  it  e: 
in  dicotyledons,  and  then  to  explain  its  organisation  in 
two  others. 

If  a  common  Dicotyledonous  embryo  {Plate  VI.  fig. 
that  of  the  apple  for  example,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  an  obovate,  white,  fleshy  body,  tapering  and  solid 
at  the  lower  end,  and  compressed  and  deeply  divided  into 
two  equal  opposite  portions  at  the  upper  end ;  the  lower 
tapering  end  is  the  radicle,  and  the  upper  divided  end  consists 
of  two  cotyledons.  Within  the  base  of  the  cotyledons  is  just 
visible  a  minute  point,  which  is  the  plumula.  The  imaginary 
line  of  division  between  the  radicle  and  the  cotyledons  is  the 
catdiculus.  If  the  embryo  be  now  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  for  germination,  the  following  phenomena 
the  radicle  will  become  elongated  downwards,  forming 
little  root ;  the  cauliculus  will  extend  upwards ;  the  col  vh 
will  elevate  themselves  above  the  earth  and  unfold  ;  and  the 
plumulti  will  lengthen  upwards,  and  give  birth  to  a  stem  and 
leaves.  Such  is  the  normal  or  proper  appearance  of  a  dicoty- 
ledonous embryo. 

The  exceptions  to  it  chiefly  consist,    1.  in  the  cohesion  of  the 
cotyledons  in  a  single  mass,  instead  of  their  unfolding ;  fi. 
an  increase  of  their  number;  3.  in  their  occasional 
and,  4.  in  their  inequality.    A  cohesion  of  the  cotyledons 
place  in  those  embryos,  which  Gartner  called  pseudomom 
kdonous,  and  Richard  macrocephalous.    In  1  lippocastanum,  the 
horse-chestnut,  the  embryo  consists  of  a  homogeneous  undi- 
vided mass,  with  a  curved  horn-like  prolongs 
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directed  towards  the  hiluni.  If  a  section  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  horn-like  prolongation  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  embryo,  a  slit  will  be  observable  above  the 
middle  of  the  horn,  at  the  base  of  which  lies  a  little  conical 
body.  In  this  embryo  the  slit  indicates  die  division  between 
the  two  bases  of  a  pair  of  opposite  confluent  cotyledons;  the 
conical  body  is  the  plumula,  and  the  horn-like  prolongation 
is  ihe  radicle.  In  Casta  nea  nearly  the  same  structure  exists, 
except  that  the  radicle,  instead  of  being  curved  and  exserted, 
is  straight,  and  enclosed  within  the  projecting  base  of  the  two 
cotyledons ;  and  in  Tropaxilum,  which  is  very  similar  to  Cas- 
tanea in  structure,  the  bases  of  the  cotyledons  are  slit  into 
four  little  teeth  enclosing  the  radicle.  The  germination  of 
these  seeds  indicates  more  clearly  that  the  coiyledonary  body 
consists  of  two  and  not  of  one  cotyledon ;  at  that  time  the 
bases  of  the  cotyledons,  which  had  been  previously  scarcely 
visible,  separate  and  elongate,  so  as  to  extricate  the  radicle 
and  plumula  from  the  testa,  within  which  they  had  been  con- 
fined. In  number  the  cotyledons  vary  from  two  to  a  much 
more  considerable  number.  Cera  top  hy  Hum  has  constantly 
tbnr,  of  which  two  are  smaller  than  the  others ;  in  Coniferre 
they  vary  from  two  to  more  than  twelve. 

Instances  of  the  absence  of  cotyledons  occur,  1 .  In  Cus- 
cuta  ( Plate  VI.  fig.  19.),  to  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
denied  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  leaves  in  that  genus; 
2.  in  Lentibulariaa ;  3.  in  Cyclamen,  in  which  the  radicle 
enlarges  exceedingly :  to  these  a  fourth  instance  has  by  some 
been  added  in  Lecythis,  of  which  M.  Richard  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account.  The  kernel  is  a  fleshy  almond-like  body,  so 
■olid  and  homogeneous  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
cover its  two  extremities  until  germination  takes  place :  at  that 
period  one  of  the  ends  forms  a  little  protuberance,  which  sub- 
sequently bursts  through  the  integuments  of  the  seed,  and 
extends  itself  as  a  root;  the  other  end  produces  a  scaly  plu- 
mula, which  in  time  forms  the  stem.  The  great  mass  of  the 
kernel  is  supposed  by  M.  Richard  to  be  an  enlarged  radicle. 
I,  however,  see  no  reason  for  calling  the  two-lobed  part  of  the 
embryo  (Plate  VI.  fig.  17.c)  a  plumula;  it  is  merely  coty- 
ledons.     An  inequality  of  cotyledons  is  the  most   unusual 
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circumstance  wilh  dicotyledons,  and  forms  a  distinct  approach 
to  the  structure  of  monocotyledons :  it  occurs  in  Trapa  and 
Sorocea,  in  which  they  are  extremely  disproportionate*  In 
Cycas  they  are  also  rather  unequal ;  but  the  structure  of  that 
plant  is  essentially  dicotyledonous. 

The  embryo  of  Monocotyledons  (Plate  VL  fig.  1.  B.  &c) 
is  usually  a  solid,  cylindrical,  undivided,  homogeneous  body, 
slightly  conical  at  each  extremity,  with  no  obvious  distinction 
of  radicle,  plumula,  or  cotyledons.  In  germination  the  upper 
end  swells  and  remains  within  the  testa  (fig.  10.  C6,&c); 
the  lower  lengthens,  opens,  and  emits  from  within  one  or 
more  radicles;  and  a  thread-like  green  body  is  protruded 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  portion,  which  is  lengthened  beyond 
the  testa.  Here  the  portion  remaining  widiin  the  testa  is  ja 
single  cotyledon;  that  which  lengthens,  producing  radices 
from  within  its  point,  is  the  cauliculus  and  radicle ;  and  the 
thread-like  protruded  green  body  is  the  plumula.  If  this  is 
compared  with  the  germination  of  dicotyledons,  an  obvious 
difference  will  be  at  once  perceived  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  radicles  are  produced:  in  monocotyledons  they  are 
emitted  from  within  the  substance  of  the  radicular  extremity, 
and  are  actually  sheathed  at  the  base  by  the  lips  of  the  pas* 
sage  through  which  they  protrude ;  while  in  dicotyledons  they 
appear  at  once  from  the  very  surface  of  the  radicular  extre- 
mity, and  consequently  have  no  sheath  at  their  base.  Upon 
this  difference  in  economy,  Richard  proposed  to  substitute 
the  term  Endorhizse  for  monocotyledons,  and  Exorhizae  for 
dicotyledons.  Some  consider  the  former  less  perfect  thah 
the  latter ;  endorhizse  being  involute,  or  imperfecdy  developed, 
exorhizae  evolute,  or  fully  developed.  Dumortier  adds  to 
these  names  endophyllous  and  exophyllouss  because  the  young 
leaves  of  monocotyledons  are  evolved  from  within  a  sheath 
(coteophyllum  or  coleoptilum\  while  those  of  dicotyledons 
are  always  naked.  The  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  radicle  of 
monocotyledons  is  called  the  coleorhiza  by  Mirbel.  Another 
form  of  monocotyledonous  embryo  is  that  of  Aroideae  and 
their  allies,  in  which  the  plumula  is  not  so  intimately  com- 
bined with  the  embryo  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  but  is  indi- 
cated externally  by  a  little  slit  above  the  base  (Plate  VI. 
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6.  B.e),  within  which  it  lies  until  called  into  d  e  ve  lope  men  t 
by  germination. 

The  exceptions  to  what  has  been  now  described  ought,  like 
those  of  dicotyledons,  rather  to  be  called  remarkable  modi- 
fications. Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  them  by  several 
writers,  who  have  thought  it  requisite  to  give  particular  names 
lo  their  parts.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  far  more  advisable 
to  explain  their  analogies  without  the  unnecessary  creation  of 
new  and  bad  names.  In  Gramitietc  (Plate  VI.  fig.  4.)  the 
embryo  consists  of  a  lenticular  body  lying  on  the  outside  of 
the  base  of  the  albumen  on  one  side,  and  covered  on  its  inner 
face  by  that  body,  and  on  its  outer  face  by  the  testa  :  if  viewed 
on  the  face  next  the  testa,  a  slit  will  be  observed  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  in  the  side  of  the  embryo  of  Aroideas  ;  opening 
this  cleft  a  small  conical  projection  is  discovered,  pointing 
towards  the  apex  of  the  seed.  If  the  embryo  be  then  divided 
vertically  through  the  conical  projection,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ifea  hitter  (c)  is  a  sheath  including  other  little  scales  resem- 
bling tlte  rudiments  of  leaves;  that  that  part  of  the  embryo 
which  lies  next  the  albumen  (d),  and  above  the  conical  body,  is 
solid ;  and  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  embryo  (p)  contains 
within  it  the  indication  of  an  internal  radicle,  as  in  other 
monocotyledons.  In  this  embryo  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  conical  projection  is  the  ptumula  ,•  that  part  of  the  embryo 
lying  between  it  and  the  albumen,  a  single  scutelliform  coty- 
ledon :  and  the  lower  point  of  the  embryo,  the  radicle.  In 
wheat  there  is  a  second  small  cotyledon  on  the  outside  of 
the  embryo,  inserted  a  little  lower  down  than  the  scutelliform 
cotyledon.  This  last  is  called  sculeUum  by  Giertner,  who 
considered  it  of  the  nature  of  vitellus.  The  late  M.  Richard 
considered  the  scutelliform  cotyledon  a  particular  modification 
of  the  radicle,  which  he  called  hypublastus ;  the  plumula  a  form 
of  cotyledon,  called  Uastm  ;  the  anterior  occasional  cotyledon 
a  peculiar  appendage,  named  epibltislus ,-  and  the  radicle  a  pro- 
tuberance of  the  caulicuius,  called  radiadodtt.  He  further,  in 
reference  to  this  peculiar  opinion,  termed  embryos  of  this 
description  macnijm/ous.  In  these  ideas,  however,  Richard 
was  manifestly  wrong,  as  is  now  well  known. 

t  has  been   stated,   it   is  apparent  that  dicoty- 
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ledons  are  not  absolutely  characterised  by  having  two  coty- 
ledons, nor  monocotyledons  by  having  only  one.  The  real 
distinction  between  them  consists  in  their  endorhizal  or 
exorhizal  germination,  and  in  the  cotyledons  of  dicotyledons 
being  opposite  or  verticillate,  while  they  are  in  monocoty- 
ledons solitary  or  alternate.  Some  botanists  have,  therefore, 
recommended  the  substitution  of  other  terms  in  lieu  of  those 
in  common  use.  M.  Cassini  suggests  isodynamous  or  «o- 
brious  for  dicotyledons,  because  their  force  of  developement 
is  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  anisodynamous  or  anisobrums  for 
monocotyledons,  because  their  force  of  developement  is 
greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Another  writer, 
M.  Lestiboudois,  would  call  dicotyledons  exoptiles,  because 
their  plumula  is  naked ;  and  monocotyledons  endoptile^ 
because  their  plumula  is  enclosed  within  the  cotyledons ;  bat 
there  seems  little  use  in  these  proposed  changes,  which  an 
moreover  as  open  to  objections  as  the  terms  in  common  use. 

The  Acotyledonous  embryo  is  not  exactly,  as  its  name 
seems  to  indicate,  an  embryo  without  cotyledons ;  for,  in  that 
case,  Cuscuta  would  be  acotyledonous.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  an  embryo,  which  does  not  germinate  from  two  fixed  in- 
variable points,  namely,  the  plumula  and  the  radicle,  but 
indifferently  from  any  point  of  the  surface;  as  in  some  of  the 
Arum  tribe,  and  in  all  flowerless  plants. 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  embryo,  consult  Plate  VI. 
and  the  explanation  of  its  figures. 

The  direction  of  the  embryo  is  either  absolute  or  relative* 
Its  absolute  direction  is  that  which  it  has  independently  of 
the  parts  that  surround  it.  In  this  respect  it  varies  much  in 
different  genera ;  it  is  either  straight  (Plate  VI.  fig.  5.),  ar- 
cuate (fig.  9.),  or  falcate,  uncinate,  or  coiled  up  (fig.  8.)  (<y- 
clical),  folded  up,  spiral  (fig.  19.),  or  bent  at  right  angles 
(Plate  V.  fig.  28.)  (gromonical.  Link),  serpentine,  or  in  figure 
like  the  letter  S  (sigmoid). 

Its  relative  position  is  determined  by  the  relation  it  bears 
to  the  chalaza  and  micropyle  of  the  seed ;  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  relation  that  the  integuments,  the  raphe,  chalaza, 
hilum,  micropyle,  and  radicle  bear  to  each  other.  If  the  sacs 
of  the  ovulum  are  in  no  degree  inverted,  but  have  their  com- 
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mon  point  of  origin  at  the  hilum,  there  being  (necessarily) 
neither  raphe  nor  chalaza  visible,  the  radicle  will  in  that  case 
be  at  the  extremity  of  the  seed  most  remote  from  the  hilum, 
and  the  embryo  inverted  with  respect  to  the  seed,  as  in  Cistus, 
Urtica,  and  others,  where  it  is  said  to  be  antitropal.  But  if 
tiie  oYulum.  nndergoes  that  remarkable  extension  of  one  side 
already  described  in  speaking  of  that  organ,  in  which  the  sacs 
are  so  inverted  that  their  orifice  is  next  the  hilum,  and  their 
base  at  the  apex  of  the  oviilum,  then  there  will  be  a  raphe 
and  chalaza  distinctly  present ;  and  the  radicle  will,  in  the  seed, 
be  at  the  end  next  the  hilum,  and  the  embryo  will  be  erect 
with  respect  to  the  seed,  or  orthotropal,  as  in  the  apple, 
plum,  Sec.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  the  sacs  of 
the  embryo  suffer  only  a  partial  degree  of  inversion,  so  that 
liwr  foramen  is  neither  at  the  one  extremity  nor  the  other, 
there  will  be  a  chalaza  and  a  short  raphe ;  and  the  radicle  will 
|wint  neither  to  the  apex  nor  to  the  base  of  the  seed,  but  the 
embryo  will  lie,  as  it  were,  across  it,  or  be  hetcrotropal,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  primrose.  When  an  embryo  is  so  curved  as 
to  have  both  apex  and  radicle  presented  to  the  hilum,  as  in 
Reseda,  it  is  amphilnpal. 

In  the  words  of  Gartner,  an  embryo  is  ascending  when  its 
apex  is  pointed  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit ;  descending,  if  to  the 
base  of  the  fruit ;  centripetal,  if  turned  towards  the  axis  of 
the  fruit;  and  centrifugal,  if  towards  the  sides  of  the  fruit ; 
those  embryos  are  called  wandering,  or  vagi,  which  have  no 
evident  direction. 

The  cotyledons  are  generally  straight,  and  placed  face  to 
face  ;  but  there  are  numberless  exceptions  to  this.  Some  are 
KpimbeA  by  the  intervention  of  albumen  (Plate  VI.  fig.  11.); 
others  are  naturally  distant  from  each  other  without  any 
intervening  substance.  Some  are  straight,  some  waved, 
(■thcrs  arcuate  or  spiral.  When  they  are  folded  with  their 
Wk  upon  the  radicle,  they  are  called  incumbent;  if  their 
edges  are  presented  to  the  same  part,  they  are  acmmbeat ; 
terms  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  Crucifera?. 
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15.  Of  Naked  Seeds. 

By  naked  seeds  has  been  understood,  by  the  school  of  Lin- 
naeus, small  seed-like  fruit,  like  that  of  Labiates,  Boragineae* 
grasses,  and  Cyperaceae.  But  as  these  are  distinctly  covered 
by  pericarpia,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  expression  in  the 
sense  of  Linnaeus  is  obviously  incorrect,  and  is  now  abandoned. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
existence  as  a  naked  seed ;  that  is  to  say,  a  seed  which  bears 
on  its  own  integuments  the  organ  of  impregnation.  To  this 
proposition  botanists  had  assented  till  the  year  1825,  when 
Mr.  Brown  demonstrated  the  existence  of  seeds  strictly 
naked ;  that  is  to  say,  from  their  youngest  state  destitute  of 
pericarpium,  and  receiving  impregnation  through  their  inte- 
guments without  the  intervention  of  style  or  stigma,  or  any 
stigmatic  apparatus.  That  learned  botanist  has  demonstrated 
that  seeds  of  this  description  are  uniform  in  Conifers  and  Cy- 
cadeae,  in  which  no  pericarpial  covering  exists.  But  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  present  of  such  an  economy  obtaining  in  other 
plants,  as  a~  constant  character.  It  does  however  happen, 
as  the  same  observer  has  pointed  out,  that  in  particular 
species  the  ovarium  is  ruptured  at  an  early  period  by  the 
ovula,  which  thus,  when  ripe,  become  truly  naked  seeds ;  re* 
markable  instances  of  which  occur  in  Ophiopogon  spicatus* 
Leontice  thalictroides,  and  Peliosanthes  Teta. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    COMPOUND    ORGANS    IN    FLOWEKLESS    PLANTS. 

We  have  now  passed  iti  review  all  the  different  organs  which 
exist  in  the  most  perfectly  formed  plants  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
those  whose  reproduction  is  provided  for  by  the  complicated 
apparatus  of  sexes  and  of  fertilising  organs.  Let  us  next 
proceed  to  consider  those  lower  tribes,  some  of  which  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  animals,  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dent trace  of  sexes,  in  which  nothing  constructed  like  seeds 
is  to  be  detected,  and  which  seem  to  have  no  other  provision 
made  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  races  than  a  dissolution 
of  their  cellular  system.  In  what  I  may  have  to  say  about 
them,  I  shall  not,  however,  do  any  thing  more  than  give 
.a  mere  enumeration  and  description  of  their  organs.  All 
speculative  considerations  are  in  this  case  left  out  of  view  : 
those  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon  such  points  may  consult 
die  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany." 

Filices,  or  ferns,  are  plants  consisting  of  a  number  of 
leaves  or  fronds,  as  they  are  called,  attached  to  a  stem  which 
is  either  subterraneous  or  elongated  above  the  ground,  some- 
times rising  like  a  trunk  to  a  considerable  height.  They  are 
the  largest  of  known  vegetables  in  which  no  organs  of  fructi- 
fication analogous  to  those  of  phitiiogaiuous  plants  have  been 
discovered.  Their  petioles,  or  stipes  (rachis,  W. ;  pcridrwna, 
Necker),  consist  of  sinuous  strata  of  indurated,  very  compact, 
woody  fibre,  connected  by  cellular  tissue;  and  the  wood  of 
those  which  have  arborescent  trunks  is  formed  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  bases  of  such  petioles  round  a  hollow  or  solid 
cellular  am  The  organs  of  reproduction  are  produced  from 
the  back  or  under  side  of  the  fronds.  In  Patypodiacece,  or 
o  2 
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what  are  more  commonly  called  dorsiferous  ferns,  they  ori- 
ginate, either  upon  the  cuticle  or  from  beneath  it,  in  the  form 
of  spots  at  the  anastomoses,  margins,  or  extremities  of  the 
veins.  As  they  increase  in  growth  they  assume  the  appear* 
ance  of  small  heaps  of  granules,  cajl$d  sort ;  if  examined 
beneath  the  microscope  these  granules,  commonly  called  cap- 
sides,  thecte,  or  couceptacles,  are  found  to  be  little  hrittle  opm- 
pressed  bags  formed  of  cellular  membrane,  partially  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickened  longitudinal  ring  (gyrus*  anmdm^- 
gyroma),  which  at  the  vertex  loses  itself  in  the  celltilarity  of 
the  membrane,  and  at  the  base  tapers  into  a  little  pedicel : 
the  thecae  burst  with  elasticity  by  aid  of  their  ring,  and  emi^ 
minute  particles  named  sportdes,  from  which  new  plants  are 
produced;  as  from  seeds,  in  vegetables  of  a  higher  order. 
Interspersed  with  these  thecae  are  often  intermixed  articulated 
hairs;  and,  in  those  genera  in  which  the  thecae  originate 
beneath  the  cuticle,  the  sori,  when  mature,  continue  covered 
with  the  superincumbent  portion  of  the  cuticle,  which  is  then 
called  the  tndusium  or  invotucrum  (tnembrantda,  Necker  j  glfl*r 
duke  squamosa,  Guettard).  In  Trichpmanes  and  Hyroeno-. 
phyllum  the  thecae  are  seated  within  the  dilated  ^up-like 
extremities  of  the  lobes  of  the  frond,  and  are  attached  to  the 
vein  which  passes  through  their  axis,  which  is.  theq  celled. 
their  receptacle.  In  another  tribe,  called  Gleichene<e9  the 
thecae  have  a  transverse  complete,  instead  of  a  vertical  incom- 
plete ring,  and  they  are  nearly  destitute  of  pedicels ;  in  a  third 
tribe  the  sori  occupy  the  whole  of  the  under  surfaoe  of  the 
frond,  which  becomes  contracted,  and  wholly  alters  its  appear- 
ance :  the  thecae  have  no  ring,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  their 
membrane  is  not  reticulated,  but  radiates  regularly  from  the 
apex. 

In  these  it  has  been  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  trace* 
of  organs  of  fecundation.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  difficult  fee 
sexualists  to  believe  that  plants  of  so  large  a  size  were  dcsti- 
tute  of  such  organs,  it  has  been  considered  indispensable 
that  they  should  be  found ;  and,  accordingly,  while  all  seem 
to  agree  in  considering  the  thecae  as  female  organs,  a  variety 
of  other  parts  have  been  dignified  by  the  title  of  male  organs: 
thus,  Mieheli  and  Hedwig  found  them  in  certain  stipitate* 
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glands  of  the  frond;  Stachelin,  Hill,  and  Schtnidel,  in  the 
elastic  ring;  Kcelreuter,  in  the  indusium ;  Gleichen,  in  the 
stomata;  and  Von  Martius,  in  certain  membranes  enclosing 
the  spiral  vessels.     None  of  these  opinions  are  now  adopted. 

In  Ophioglosseir,  a  remarkable  tribe  of  ferns,  the  fertile 
frond  is  rolled  up  in  two  lines  parallel  rviih  its  axis  or  midrib, 
and  at  maturity  opens  regularly  by  transverse  valves  along 
its  whole  length,  emitting  a  fine  powder,  which,  when  magni- 
fied, is  (bund  to  consist  of  particles  of  the  same  nnture  as  the 
sportiles  found  in  the  thecae  of  other  ferns :  here  there  are  no 
tliecae,  the  metamorp hosed  frond  probably  performing  their 
functions.  Such  is  my  view  of  the  structure  of  Ophioglosse*  ; 
but  by  other  botanists  it  is  described  as  a  dense  spike  of  two- 
valved  capsules,  dehiscing  transversely. 

2.  EquUetace<F. 

In  these  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  arranged  in  art 
amentum,  consisting  of  scales  bearing  on  their  lower  stir  lace 
U  assemblage  of  cases,  called  throe,  folUeuli,  or  involucra, 
■Hah  dehisce  longitudinally  inwards.  In  these  thecae  are 
contained  two  sorts  of  granules;  the  one  very  minute  nnd 
lying  irregularly  among  a  larger  kind,  each  of  which  is 
•rapped  in  two  filaments,  fixed  by  their  middle,  rolled  spir- 
ally, having  either  extremity  incrassated,  and  uncoiling  with 
elasticity.  By  Hedwig  the  apex  of  the  larger  granules  was 
supposed  to  be  a  stigma,  and  the  thickened  ends  of  the  fila- 
nieou  anthers,  the  small  granules  being  the  pollen.  At  any 
rate  it  is  certain  that  the  larger  granules,  round  which  the 
elastic  61aments  are  coiled,  are  the  reproductive  particles. 

3.  Lyeopodiacca;. 

These  are  leafy  plants  with  the  habit  of  gigantic  mosses. 
Their  leaves  and  stem  have  the  same  structure  as  those  plants, 
except  that  the  former  are  sometimes  provided  with  stomata, 
nnd  the  latter  with  vessels.  Their  organs  of  reproduction 
are  of  two  kinds:  the  one  kidney-shaped  two-valved  cases, 
called  theae,  concept actes,  or  capsules,  destitute  of  internal 
divisions,  and  filled  with  minute  powder-like  granules,  which, 
in  consequence  of  lateral  compression,  from  being  spherical, 
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acquire  the  figure  of  irregular  polygons ;  the  other  'three 
or  four-valved  thecae,  of  a  similar  appearance,  containing 
three  or  four  roundish  fleshy  bodies,  each  of  which  is  at 
least  fifty  times  larger  than  the  granules  contained  in  the 
first  kind  of  theca,  and  is  said  by  Brotero  to  burst  with 
elasticity,  —  an  observation  which  requires* verification.  The 
first  kind  of  theca  is  found  in  all  species  of  Lycopodiacee ; 
the  second  is  only  found  simultaneously  in  a  few.  The  con- 
tents of  both  are  believed  to  be  sporules ;  but  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  cause  of  their  differ- 
ence in  size,  and  probably  also  in  structure.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  powder-like  grains  are  true  sporules,  and  that  the 
large  ones  are  buds  or  viviparous  organs,  as  has  already  been 
stated  by  Haller  and  Willdenow.  A  writer  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions  of  the  Linnean  Society  "  has  figured  and  described  the 
growth  of  the  larger  grains  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum, 
and  he  considers  that  they  exhibit  the  germination  of  a  dico- 
tyledonous plant ;  but,  independently  of  any  mistrust  which 
may  attach  to  the  account,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  his  own 
drawings  and  description  represent  a  mode  of  germination 
analogous,  not  to  that  of  dicotyledons,  but  rather  to  that  of 
monocotyledons,  but  also  reducible  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  incipient  vegetation  of  a  bud. 

The  powder-like  sporules  are  inflammable,  and  have  been 
supposed  by  Holler,  Linnaeus,  and  others  to  be  pollen,  while 
the  larger  have  been  considered  seeds ;  and  to  a  port  of  the 
surface  of  the  theca  the  office  of  stigma  has  been  attributed. 
The  theca;  themselves  have  been  fancied  to  be  male  apparatus 
by  Kcelreuter  and  Gaertner. 

4.  Mar&ileacecc. 

This  very  curious  little  order  consists  of  plants  differing 
from  each  other  so  much,  that,  although  consisting  of  only 
four  genera,  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  it  into  two  distinct 
tribes.  As  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  plants  in  a  fresh  state,  I  beg  to  cite  the  observations  of 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  who  appears  to  have  given  them  an 
especial  attention. 

In   Marsileaceee,   properly  so  called,   says   this   botanist, 


which  consist  of  the  two  genera,  Marsilea  and  Pi  I  ul  aria,  we 
remark  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  certain  involucra  of  a  cori- 
aceous, thick  substance,  and  either  indehiscent  or  opening 
into  several  valves,  divided  internally  into  cells  by  mem- 
branous dissepiments.  Each  of  these  cells  contains  two 
other  cells,  inserted  on  a  part  of  its  inner  coating :  of  these 
one  sort  is  ovarin,  or  rather  grains,  composed  of  an  external 
transparent  membrane  which  swells  with  humidity,  and  be- 
comes a  thick  layer  of  gelatinous  substance;  the  other  is  an 
internal,  hard,  and  coriaceous  membrane,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  indicating  on  its  surface  a  particular  point,  through  which 
the  embryo  is  protruded  upon  being  developed.  The  other 
organs  are  more  numerous,  and  consist  of  membranous  bags, 
slightly  swelling  from  humidity,  opening  at  the  summit,  and 
enclosing  in  the  middle  of  a  gelatinous  mucus  many  spherical 
globules,  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  grains.  Their 
leaves  develope  in  a  gyrate  manner,  like  ferns. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  order,  to  which  the  name 
Salviuiea?  may  be  given,  and  which  consists  of  the  genera 
Snlvinia  and  Azolla,  we  find  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  mem- 
branaceous involucra  of  two  sorts,  and  containing  different 
organs.  One  kind  includes  a  bunch  of  grains  of  an  ovate 
figure,  containing  only  one  embryo  in  Salvinia,  and  from  six 
to  nine  in  Azolla.  The  integument  of  these  grains  is  thin, 
reticulated,  brownish,  and  does  not  swell  in  water  like  that  of 
true  Marsileaceas :  the  pedicel  which  supports  them  appears, 
ia  Salvinia,  to  communicate  laterally  with  the  grain.  The 
other  involucra,  which  are  supposed  to  be  male  organs,  have 
n  very  complex  structure,  and  have  been  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Brown.  In  Salvinia  they  contain  a  great  number  of 
spherical  granules,  attached  by  long  pedicels  to  a  central 
column:  these  granules  are  much  smaller  than  the  grains; 
their  surface  is  reticulated  in  like  manner,  and  they  do  not 
burst  by  the  action  of  water.  All  the  species  are  floaters,  and 
their  leaves  are  not  gyrate  when  developing,  but  are  more 
like  those  of  Lycopodiacesc. 

Thus  tar  M.  Brongniart.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of 
these  two  kinds  of  grains  or  granules,  it  has  been  thought,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  smaller  are 
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males  and  the  larger  females ;  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Savi  of  Pisa.  This  observer 
introduced  into  different  vessels,  1.  the  granules;  2.  the 
grains ;  and,  S.  the  two  intermixed.  In  the  two  first  nothing 
germinated ;  in  the  third  the  grains  floated  to  the  surface  and 
developed  themselves  perfectly.  These  observations  have^ 
however,  been  repeated  by  M.  Duvernoy  without  the  same 
result  And  it  must  be  remarked  that,  if  the  functions  of 
these  grains  and  granules  be  what  has  been  attributed  to 
them,  the  male  power  of  action  and  the  female  powers  of 
reception  cannot  exist  till  both  are  discharged  from  the  mem* 
branes  or  involucra,  in  which  they  are  contained  and  placed 
in  contact  in  water.  Is  it  impossible  that  the  granules  or  sup* 
posed  male  organs  should  be  only  grains  in  an  imperfectly 
developed  condition  ? 

5.  Mosses* 

In  the  structure  of  these  plants  neither  vessels  nor  woody 
fibre  are  employed ;  and  from  henceforward  those  organs 
disappear  from  the  organisation  of  all  the  tribes  to  be 
noticed.  Their  stem  consists  of  elongated  cellular  tissue, 
from  which  arise  leaves  composed,  in  like  manner,  entirely  of 
cellular  tissue  without  woody  fibre ;  the  nerves,  as  they  are 
called,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  costse,  which  are  found  in 
many  species,  being  formed  by  the  approximation  of  cellules 
more  elongated  than  those  that  constitute  the  principal  part 
of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  are  usually  a  simple  lamina ;  bat  in 
Polytrichum  and  a  few  others  they  are  furnished  with  little 
plates,  called  lamellae,  running  parallel  with  the  leaf,  and  ori* 
ginating  from  the  upper  surface.  At  the  summit  of  some  of 
the  branches  of  many  species  are  seated  certain  organs,  which 
are  called  male  flowers,  but  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not 
understood.  They  are  possibly  organs  of  reproduction  of  a 
particular  kind,  as  both  Mees  and  Holler  are  recorded  to 
have  seen  them  produce  young  plants. 

Agardh  says  they  have  only  the  form  of  male  organs ;  and 
that  they  really  appear  to  be  gemmulse.  By  Hedwig  they 
were  called  spermatocystidia. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  these  organs,  there  is 
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do  doubt  of  the  reproductive  functions  of  the  contents  of  what 
is  mimed  the  theca  or  capsule,  which  is  a  hollow  urn-like  body, 
containing  sporulcs;  it  is  usually  elevated  on  a  stalk,  named 
the  ieta,  with  a  bulbous  base,  surrounded  by  leaves  of  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  the  rest,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
periehatial  leaves.  If  this  theca  be  examined  in  its  youngest 
state,  it  will  be  seen  to  form  one  of  several  small  sessile  ovate 
bodies  (pistitiidia,  Agardh ;  prospfa/ses,  Ehrhart;  adductores, 
Hedwig),  enveloped  in  a  membrane  tapering  upwards  into  a 
point;  when  abortive  they  are  called  paraph  uses.  In  process 
of  lime  the  most  central  of  these  bodies  swells,  and  bursts  its 
membranous  covering,  of  which  the  greatest  part  is  carried 
upwards  on  its  point,  while  the  seta  on  which  the  theca  is  sup- 
ported lengthens.  This  part,  so  carried  upwards,  is  named 
tlie  calyptra  f  if  it  is  torn  away  equally  from  its  base,  so  as  to 
Jiang  regularly  over  the  theca,  it  is  said  to  be  mttiijbnu  ,-  but 
if  it  is  ruptured  on  one  side  by  the  expansion  of  the  theca, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  it  is  denominated  dimidiate. 
When  the  calyptra  has  fallen  off  or  is  removed,  the  theca  is 
sten  to  be  dosed  by  a  lid  terminating  in  a  beak  or  rostrum: 
tin,  lid  is  the  operculum,  and  is  either  deciduous  or  persistent. 
If  The  interior  of  ihe  theca  be  now  investigated,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  centre  is  occupied  by  an  axis,  called  the  co- 
Ixmella;  and  that  the  space  between  the  columella  and  the 
tides  of  the  theca  is  filled  with  sporulcs.  The  brim  of  the 
theca  is  furnished  with  an  elastic  external  ring,  or  annu/us, 
and  an  interior  apparatus,  called  the  pcristomium :  this  is 
formed  of  two  distinct  membranes,  one  of  which  originates 
in  die  outer  coating  of  the  theca,  the  other  in  the  inner  coat; 
hence  they  are  named  the  outer  and  inner  peris  torn  i  a.  The 
nature  of  the  peristomium  is  practically  determined  at  the 
period  of  the  maturity  of  the  theca.  At  this  time  both  mem- 
branes are  occasionally  obliterated  ;  but  this  is  an  unfrequent 
occurrence :  sometimes  one  membrane  only  remains,  either 
divided  into  divisions,  called  teeth,  which  are  always  some 
multiple  of  lour,  varying  from  that  number  as  high  as  eighty, 
or  stretching  across  the  orifice  of  the  theca,  which  is  closed  up 
by  it ;  this  is  sometimes  named  the  It/mpatmm.  Most  fre- 
iilv  both  membranes  are  present,  divided  into  teeth,  from 
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differences  in  the  number  or  cohesion  of  which  the  generic 
characters  of  mosses  are  in  a  great  measure  formed.  For 
further  information  upon  the  peristomium  I  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Brown's  remarks  upon  Lyellia,  in  the  ISth  volume  of  the 
Linnean  Transactions. 

The  interior  of  the  theca  is  commonly  unilocular ;  but  in 
some  species,  especially  of  Polytrichum,  it  is  separated  into 
several  cells  by  dissepiments  originating  with  the  columella. 

If  at  the  base  of  the  theca  there  is  a  dilatation  or  swelling 
on  one  side,  this  is  called  a  struma ;  if  it  is  regularly  lengthened 
downwards,  as  in  most  of  the  Splachnums,  such  an  elongation 
is  called  an  apophysis. 

The  only  material  exception  to  this  description  of  Musci 
exists  in  Andrea,  in  which  the  theca  is  not  an  urn-like  case, 
but  splits  into  four  valves,  cohering  by  the  operculum  and 
base.  From  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  organs  of  reproduction  of  mosses  cannot  be  said  to 
be  analogous  to  the  parts  of  fertilisation  of  perfect  plants. 
I  must  not,  however,  omit  the  opinion  of  other  botanists  upon 
this  subject.  The  office  of  males  has  been  supposed  by 
Micheli  to  be  performed  by  the  paraphyses ;  by  Linnaeus  and 
Dillenius,  by  the  theca? ;  by  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  by  the  spo- 
rules ;  by  Hill,  by  the  peristomium ;  by  Koelreuter,  by  the 
calyptra;  by  Gaertner,  by  the  operculum;  and,  finally, 
Hedwig  has  supposed  the  males  to  be  the  staminidia.  The 
female  organs  were  thought  by  Dillenius  and  Linnaeus  to  be 
assemblages  of  staminidia ;  by  Micheli  and  Hedwig,  the  young 
thecae ;  and,  by  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  the  columella. 

For  some  suggestions  as  to  the  analogy  that  is  borne 
between  the  organs  of  mosses  and  of  other  plants,  see  Mor- 
phology hereafter. 

6.  Hepaticce. 

These  differ  remarkably  from  each  other  in  the  modi- 
fications of  their  organs  of  reproduction,  while  they  have  a 
striking  resemblance  in  their  vegetation.  This  latter,  which 
bears  the  name  of  frond  or  tkallus,  is  either  a  leafy  branched 
tuft,  as  in  mosses,  with  the  cellular  tissue  particularly  large, 
and  the  leaves  frequently  furnished  with  lobes,  and  appendages 
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at  the  base,  called  slipuhv  or  amphigasiria ;  or  a  sinuous  fiat 
mass  of  green  vegetable  matter  lying  upon  the  ground. 

In  Jungermannia,  that  part  which  is  most  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  reproduction  of  the  plant,  and  which  bears  an 
indisputable  analogy  tu  the  tlieca  of  mosses,  is  a  valvular 
brown  case,  called  the  capsule  or  conceptacle,  elevated  upon 
a  white  cellular  tender  seta,  and  originating  from  a  hollow 
sheath  or  perichajtium  arising  among  the  leaves.  This  con- 
ceptacle  contains  a  number  of  spiral  loose  fibres  (elateres), 
enclosed  in  membranous  cases,  among  which  sporules  lie 
intermixed  :  when  fully  ripe,  the  membranous  case  usually 
disappears,  the  spiral  fibres,  which  are  powerfully  hygro- 
metric,  uncurl,  and  the  sporules  are  dispersed.  When  young, 
the  concept Liclu  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  bag,  which  it 
ruptures  when  it  elongates,  but  which  it  does  not  carry 
upwards  upon  its  point,  as  mosses  carry  their  calyptra.  This 
part,  nevertheless,  bears  the  latter  name. 

Besides  the  conceptacles  of  Jungermannia,  there  are  two 
other  parts  which  are  thought  to  be  also  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction :  of  these  one  consists  of  spherical 
ixxlits,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  some  parts  of  the  frond, 
and  containing  a  granular  substance;  the  other  is  a  hollow 
(witch,  formed  out  of  the  two  coats  of  a  flat  frond,  and  produc- 
iag  from  its  inside,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  frond,  numerous 
granulated  round  bodies,  which  arc  discharged  through  the 
funnel-shaped  apex  of  the  pouch. 

There  are  also  other  bodies  situated  in  the  axilla?  of  the 
perichoetial  leaves,  called  anthers,  (or  spcrmatoa/stidia,  by 
Hod  wig,  and  staminidiu,  by  Agardh,)  which  "  are  externally 
composed  of  an  extremely  thin,  pellucid,  diaphanous  mem- 
brane,"—  "within  they  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and  mixed 
with  a  very  minute  granulated  substance,  generally  of  an 
olivaceous  or  greyish  colour :  this,  when  the  anther  has 
arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  escapes  through  an  irregularly 
shaped  opening,  which  burets  at  the  extremity." 

In  Monoclea  and  Targionia  organs  very  analogous  to  those 
of  Jungermannia  are  formed  for  reproduction. 

In  Marchanlin  the  frond  is  a  lobed  flat  green  substance, 
not  dividing  into  leaves  and  stems,  but  lying  horizontally  upon 
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the  ground,  and  emitting  roots  from  its  under  surface.  The 
organs  of  reproduction  consist,Jir$tly,  of  a  stalked  fhngillifim 
receptacle,  carrying  on  its  apex  a  calyptra,  and  bearing  theae 
on  its  under  side ;  secondly,  of  a  stalked  receptacle,  plane  on 
the  upper  surface,  with  oblong  bodies  imbedded  vertically  m 
the  disk,  and  called  anthers ;  thirdly,  "  of  little  open  caps 
(cysttdce),  sessile  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds,  and  con* 
taining  minute  green  bodies  (gemma),  which  have  the  power 
of  producing  new  plants."  The  first  kind  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  female  flower,  its  sporules  intermixed  with  elateres: 
the  second  male,  and  the  third  viviparous  apparatus.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  modern  botanists,  the  granules  of  both 
the  two  first  are  sporules  :  about  the  function  of  the  last  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion. 

In  Anthoceros,  while  the  vegetation  is  the  same  as  in  Mar* 
chantia,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  very  different.  They 
consist  of  a  subulate  column,  issuing  from  a  pericbsetium 
perpendicular  to  the  frond,  and  opening  halfway  into  two 
valves,  which  discover,  upon  opening,  a  subulate  columella* 
to  which  sporules  are  attached  without  any  elateres.  There 
are  also  cystulae  upon  the  frond,  in  which  are  enclosed  pedi- 
cellate, reticulated  bodies,  called  anthers. 

Sph&rocarpus  consists  of  a  delicate  roundish  frond,  on  the 
surface  of  which  are  clustered  several  cystulae,  each  of  which 
contains  a  transparent  spherule  filled  with  sporules. 

In  Riccia  the  spherules  are  not  surrounded  by  cystulae,  but 
immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  frond. 

7.  Lichenes. 

These  have  a  lobed  frond  or  thallus,  the  inner  substance 
of  which  consists  wholly  of  reproductive  matter,  which  breaks 
through  the  upper  surface  in  certain  forms,  which  hav£ 
been  called  fructification.  These  forms  are  twofold;  firstly, 
Melds,  or  saUella,  which  are  little  coloured  cups  or  lines  with 
a  hard  disk,  surrounded  by  a  rim,  and  containing  asci,  or 
tubes  filled  with  sporules ;  and,  secondly,  soredia,  which  are 
heaps  of  pulverulent  bodies  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
thallus.  The  nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  lichens  has  been 
excessively  extended  beyond  all  necessity :   it  is,  however; 
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absolutely  indispensable  that  it  should  be  fully  understood  by 
those  who  wish  to  read  the  systematic  writers  upon  the 
subject :  — 

1.  Ajxrikecia,  are  shields  of  any  kind. 

2.  Scu/cUum,  is  a  shield  with  an  elevated  rim,  formed  by  the 

thallus.     Orbilla  is  the  scutellum  of  Usuea. 

3.  Pel/a,  is  a  flat  shield  without  any  elevated  rim,  as  in  the 

genus  Pelttdea. 
*.  Tubcradum,  or  ccpJml-odium,  is  a  convex  shield  without  an 
elevated  rim. 

5.  Trica)  or  Gt/roma,   is  a   shield,  the  surface  of  which   is 

covered  with-sinuous  concentric  furrows. 

6.  Lirr-Ua,  is  a  linear  shield,  such  as  is  found  in  Opegrapha, 

with  a  channel  along  its  middle. 
"■  Patcllida,  an  orbicular  sessile  shield,  surrounded  by  a  rim 
which  is  part  of  itself,  and  not  a  production  of  the  thallus, 
as  in  Lee  idea.     D.  C. 

8.  Globulus,  a  round  deciduous  shield,  formed  of  the  thallus, 

and  leaving  a  hollow  when  it  falls  oif,  as  in  lsidium.  D.  V. 

9.  Pitidium,  an  orbicular  hemispherical  shield,  the  outside  of 

which  changes  to  powder,  as  in  Calycium.     D.  C. 

10.  PodeCia,  the  stalk-like  elongations  of  the  thallus,  which 

support  the  fructification  in  Cenomyce. 

11.  Scyplia  [oplariumt  Neck.),  is  a  cup-like  dilatation  of  the 

Podetium,  bearing  shields  on  its  margin. 

12.  flhrnrnVn  (glnliili,  glomeruli),  are  heaps  of  powdery  bodies 

lying  upon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  thallus  ;  the 
bodies  of  which  the  soredia  are  composed  are  called 
crmidia  by  Link,  and  propagula  by  others. 

IS.  Cytlula,  or  CisleUa,  a  round  closed  apolhecium,  filled  with 
sporulcs,  adhering  to  filaments  which  are  arranged  like 
rays  around  a  common  centre,  as  in  Sphrcrophorou. 

I*.  Ptdvimdi,  are  spongy,  excrescence- like  bodies,  sometimes. 
rising  from  (be  thallus,  and  often  resembling  minute 
trees,  as  in  Parmelia  glomuiifera.      Grcvillc. 

15.  Cyphelfo,  are  paie  tubercle-like  spots  on  the  under  surface 

of  the  thallus,  as  in  Sticta.     Grev. 

16.  Lacuna,  are  small  hollows  or  pits  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  thallus.     Grev. 
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1 7.  Nucleus  proligerusy  is  a  distinct  cartilaginous  body,  coming 

out  entire  from  the  Apothecia,  and  containing  the  spo- 
rules.     Grev. 

18.  Lamina   proligcra,   is  a   distinct   body    containing   the 

sporules,  separating  from  the  apothecia,  often  very  convex 
and  variable  in  form,  and  mostly  dissolving  into  a  gela- 
tinous mass.     Grev. 

19.  FibriUce,  are  the  roots. 

20.  Excipulus,  is  that  part  of  the  thallus  which  forms  a  rim 

and  base  to  the  shields. 

21.  Nucleus,  is   the  disk  of  the   shield  which  contains  the 

sporules  and  their  cases. 

22.  Asci,  are  tubes,  in  which  the  sporules  are  contained  while 

in  the  nucleus. 

23.  ThaUodes,  is  an  adjective  used  to  express  an  origin  from 

the  thallus :  thus,  margo  thaUodes  signifies  a  rim  formed 
by  the  thallus,  excipulus  thallodes  a  cup  formed  by  the 
thallus. 

24.  Lorulum,  is  used  by  Acharius  to  express  a  filamentous 

branched  thallus. 

25.  Crusta  is  a  brittle  crustaceous  thallus. 

26.  Gongyli)  are  the  granules  contained  in  the  shields,  and 

have  been  thought  to  be  the  sporules  by  which  lichens 
are  propngatecT:  but  this  is  doubted  by  Agardh. 

8.  Algce  and  Char  ace ce. 

These,  with  fungi,  constitute  the  lowest  order  of  vegetable 
developement :  they  vary  in  size  from  mere  microscopic  ob- 
jects to  a  large  size,  and  are  composed  of  cellular  tissue  in 
various  degrees  of  combination  ;  some  are  even  apparently  ani- 
mated, and  thus  form  a  link  between  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  organised  matter.  Their  sporules  are  either  scattered 
through  the  general  mass  of  each  plant,  or  collected  in  cer- 
tain places  which  are  more  swollen  than  the  rest  of  the  stem, 
and  sometimes  resemble  the  pericarpia  of  perfect  plants* 
The  terms  used  in  speaking  of  the  parts  of  Algae  are  the 
following:-— 
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1.  Gongiflus ;  a  round  hart)  body,  which  falls  off  the  mother 

plant,  and  produces  a  new  individual :  this  is  found  in 
Fuci.     W. 

2.  Thallus ;  the  plant  itself. 

3.  Apothrcia ;  the  cases  in  which  the  organs  of  reproduction 

are  contained. 
i.  Ptiidiola,  Fr. ;  the  membrane  by  which  the  sporules  are 

immediately  covered. 
5.  Gramtla  i  large  sporules,  contained  in  the  centre  of  many 

Algae ;  as  in  Gloionema  of  Greville.     Ciypt.fi.  6.  30. 
G.  Pseudoperilhecium  ,•  i  terms  used  by  Fries  to  express  such 
7.  Pseudohymeniwn ;     \     coverings  of  Sporidia  as  resemble 
B.  Pseudoperiilium ;      J       in    figure  the    parts    named    peri- 

thecium,  hymenium,  and  peridiutn  in  other  plants:  see 

those  terms. 

9.  Sporidia;   granules  which    resemble  sporules,   but  which 

are  of  a  doubtful  nature.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  Fries 

declares    that    he  uses  the  word :  vide  Plant.  Aomonom. 
p.  29*. 

10.  Phycomater,  Fries ;  the  gelatine  in  which  the  sporules  of 

Byssacese  first  vegetale. 

11.  Vesicutti;  inflations  of  the  thallus,  filled  with  air,  by  means 

of  which  the  plants  are  enabled  to  float. 

12.  Jlypha,  Willi!.;  the  filamentous,  fleshy,  watery  thallus  of 

Byssaceje. 

13.  Nucula;  one  of  the  npothecia  of  Characea?;  described  by 

Greville  to  be  a  sessile,  oval,  solitary,  spirally  striated 
body,  with  a  membrauous  covering,  and  the  summit 
indistinctly  cleft  into  five  segments,  containing  sporules. 
1+.  Globules  t  the  second  organ  of  Characea? ;  the  excellent 
observer  last  quoted  describes  it  as  a  minute  round  body 
of  a  reddish  colour,  composed  externally  of  a  number  of 
triangular  (always?)  scales,  which  separate,  and  produce 
t  dehiscence.  The  interior  is  filled  with  a  mass  of 
lastic,  transversely  undulated  filaments.  The  scales  are 
composed  of  radiating  hollow  tubes,  partly  filled  with 
minute  coloured  granules,  which  freely  escape  when  the 
tubes  are  injured:  their  nature  is  wholly  unknown,  and, 
I  believe,  hitherto  unnoticed. 
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15.  Coniocysta;  tubercle-like  closed  apothecia,  containing  a 
mass  of  sporules. 

9.  Fungi. 

The  structure  of  these  plants  is  yet  more  simple  than  that 
of  Algae,  consisting  of  little  besides  cellular  tissue,  among 
which  sporules  lie  scattered.  Some,  of  the  lowest  degree  of 
developement,  are  composed  only  of  a  few  cellules,  of  which 
one  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  contains  the  sporules ;  others 
are  more  highly  compounded,  consisting  of  myriads  of  cellules, 
with  the  sporules  lying  in  cases,  or  asci.  Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  these  plants,  writers  upon  fungi  have 
contrived  to  multiply  the  terms  relating  to  them  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  The  following  are  all  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted :  — 

1.  The  pileus,  or  cap,  is  the  uppermost  part  of  the  plant  of 

an  Agaricus,  and  resembles  an  umbrella  in  form. 

2.  The  stipes,  is  the  stalk  that  supports  the  pileus. 

S.  The  volva,  or  wrapper,  is  the  involucrum-like  base  of  the 
stipes  of  Agaricus.  It  originally  was  a  bag  enveloping 
the  whole  plant,  and  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the  stipes 
when  the  plant  elongated  and  burst  through  it. 

4.  The  velum,  or  veil,  is  a  horizontal  membrane,  connecting 

the  margin  of  the  pileus  with  the  stipe*  i  when  it  is 
adnate  with  the  surface  of  the  pileus,  it  is  a  velum 
universale ;  when  it  extends  only  from  the  margin  of  tha 
pileus  to  the  stipes,  it  is  a  velum  partiale. 

5.  The  annulus,  is  that  part  of  the  veil  which  remains  next 

the  stipes,  which  it  surrounds  like  a  loose  collar* 

6.  Cortina,  is  a  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  velum  which 

adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus  in  fragments. 
7*  The  hymenium,  is  the  part  in  which  the  sporules  imme- 
diately lie ;  in  Agaricus,  it  consists  of  parallel  plates, 
called  lamella?,  or  gills;  these  are  adnate  with  the  stipes, 
when  the  end  next  it  cohere  with  it:  when  they  are 
adnate,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  terminate  abruptly 
,at  the  stipes,  but  are  carried  down  it  more  or  less,  they 
are  decurrent ;  if  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  stipes,  they 
are  said  to  be  free. 
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8.  Stroma,    is  a  fleshy  body  to  winch  flocci  are  attached  ;  as 

in  Isaria  and  Cephalo  trie  hum. 

9.  Flocci,  are  woolly  filaments  found  mixed  with  sporules  in 

the  inside  of  many  Gastromyci.     The   same   name  is 
also  applied  to  the  external  filaments  of  Byssacete. 

10.  Orbictdus,  is  a  round  flat  hymenium  contained  within  the 

peridium  of  some  fungi :  as  Nidularia.      W. 

11.  Nucleus,  is  the  central  part  of  a  perithelium. 

12.  Sporangium,  is  the  external  case  of  Lycoperdon  and  its 

allies. 

13.  Sporangiola,  are  cases  containing  sporidia. 

!♦.  Peritaeciam,  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  part  which 
contains  the  reproductive  organs  of  Spha?ria  and  its 
co-ordinates. 

15.  Peridium,  is  also  a  kind  of  covering  of  sporidia;  peridio- 

lum  is  its  diminutive. 

16.  Oiliolum,  is  the  orifice  of  the  perithecium  of  Sphaeria. 

17.  Sphicruta,  is  a  globose  peridium,  with  a  central  opening, 

through  which  sporidia  are  emitted,  mixed  with  a  gela- 
tinous pulp. 
Ik.  Capillitium,  is  a  kind  of  purse  or  net,  in  which  the  sporules 
of  some  fungi  are  retained;  as  in  Trichia.     W. 

19.  Trichidium,  or  pecten,  is  a  tender,  simple,  or  sometimes 

branched  hair,  which  supports  the  sporules  of  some  fungi; 
as  Geastrum.      W. 

20.  Asei,  are  the  tubes  in  which  the  sporidia  are   placed; 

ascetli  or  theca?  are  the  same  thing. 

21.  Sporidia,  are  the  immediate  covering  of  sporules;  spo- 

ridinla  are  sporules. 
32.  Tliallus,  or  thalamus,  is  the  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many 
fungi  arise. 

Mycclia,  are  the  rudiments  of  fungi,  or  the  matter  from 
iich  fungi  are  produced. 
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physiology;  or,  plants  considered  in  a  state 

of  action. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  plants  as  inert  bodies,  having 
certain  modifications  of  structure,  and  formed  upon  a  plan, 
the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  which  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  proofs  of  the  boundless  power  and  skill  of  the  Deity. 

Our  next  business  is  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  their 
vital  actions,  and  to  consider  those  phenomena  in  which  the 
analogy  that  undoubtedly  exists  between  plants  and  animals 
is  most  striking ;  in  a  word,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  exact  nature  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life. 

In  explaining  these  things,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  notice  all 
the  different  speculations  that  ingenious  men  have  from  time 
to  time  brought  forward  :  for  this  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  plan  of  my  work,  and  would  be  far  more  curious  than 
useful.  On  the  contrary,  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  give 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  then  to  support  the  statement  by  a  detailed  account 
of  the  more  important  proofs  of  all  doubtful  points. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  that  this  should  be  understood, 
because  I  know  how  prone  the  world  is  to  misconstruction : 
I  therefore  beg  it  to  be  remembered,  that  when  particular 
opinions  are  here  passed  over  in  silence,  it  is  because  I  do 
not  think  them  sufficiently  proved  to  be  recorded  consistendy  * 
with  the  plan  I  have  prescribed  to  myself. 

If  we  place  a  seed,  —  that  of  an  apple,  for  instance,  — in 
earth  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,  it  will  remain  inactive 
till  it  finally  decays.     But  if  it  is  placed  in  moist  earth  above 
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ihe  temperature  of  32°,  and  screened  from  the  action  of  light, 
its  integument  gradually  imbibes  moisture  and  swells,  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  expelled,  and  the  vital  action 
of  the  embryo  commences.  It  elongates  downwards  by  the 
radicle,  and  upwards  by  the  cotyledons;  tbe  former  pene- 
trating die  soil,  the  latter  elevating  themselves  above  it, 
acquiring  a  green  colour  by  the  deposition  of  carbon  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere  in  the  light,  and  unfolding  in  the  form  of 
two  opposite  roundish  leaves.  This  is  the  first  stnge  of  vege- 
tation: the  young  plant  consists  of  little  more  than  cellular 
tissue  ;  only  an  imperfect  developement  of  vascular  and  fibrous 
tissue  being  discoverable,  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  cylinder  of 
bundles,  lying  just  in  the  centre.  The  part  within  the  cylin- 
der, at  its  upper  end,  is  now  the  medulla,  without  it  the 
bark  ;  while  the  cylinder  itself  is  the  preparation  for  the 
medullary  sheath,  and  consists  of  vertical  fibres  passing 
through  cellular  tissue,  which  separates  them  horizontally  in 
every  direction. 

The  young  root  is  now  absorbing  from  the  eaith  its  nutri- 
ment, which  passes  up  to  the  summit  of  the  plant  by  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  medulla,  and  is  thence  impelled  into 
the  cotyledons,  where  it  is  aerated  and  evaporated  :  such  of 
it  ad  is  not  fixed  in  the  cotyledons  passes  down  through  the 
bark  into  the  root. 

Forced  onwards  by  the  current  of  sap,  which  is  continually 
impelled  upwards  from  the  root,  the  plumula  next  ascends  in 
the  form  of  a  little  twig,  at  the  same  time  sending  roots  in  the 
form  of  fibres  downwards  in  the  centre  of  the  radicle,  which 
become  the  earliest  portion  of  wood  that  is  deposited :  these 
fibres,  by  their  action,  now  compel  the  root  to  emit  little  rami- 
fications. Previously  to  the  elongation  of  the  plumula  its  apex 
has  acquired  the  rudimentary  state  of  a  leaf:  this  continues 
ludevelopeas  the  plumula  elongates,  until,  when  the  first  inter- 
uodium  of  the  latter  ceases  to  lengthen,  the  leaf  has  actually 
arrived  at  its  complete  formation.  When  fully  grown  it  repeats 
in  a  much  more  perfect  manner  the  functions  previously  per- 
formed by  the  cotyledons :  it  aerates  the  sap  that  it  receives, 

i  returns  the  superfluous  portion  of  it  downwards  through 
p  2 
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the  bark  lo  the  root ;  it  also  sends  fibres  down  between  the 
medullary  sheath  and  the  bark,  thus  forming  the  first  stratum 
of  wood  in  the  new  stem.  During  these  operations,  while 
the  plnmula  is  ascending,  its  leaf  forming  and  acting,  and 
the  woody  matter  created  by  it  descending,  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  stem  is  forming,  and  expanding  horizontally  to  make 
room  for  the  new  matter  forced  into  it ;  so  that  developement 
is  going  on  simultaneously  both  in  a  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular direction.  This  process  may  not  inaptly  be  compared 
to  that  of  weaving,  the  warp  being  the  perpendicular,  and 
the  weft  the  horizontal,  formation.  In  order  to  enable 
the  leaf  to  perform  its  functions  of  aeration  completely  it 
is  traversed  by  veins  originating  in  the  medulla,  and  has 
delicate  evaporating  pores  (stomata),  which  communicate  with 
a  highly  complex  pneumatic  system  that  extends  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  plant. 

After  the  production  of  its  first  leaf  by  the  plnmula,  others 
are  successively  produced  around  the  axis  at  its  elongating 
point,  all  constructed  alike,  connected  with  the  stem  or 
in  the  same  manner,  and  performing  precisely  the  same  fui 
tions  as  have  been  just  described.  At  last  the  axis  ceases  to 
elongate;  the  old  leaves  gradually  fall  off;  the  new  leaves, 
instead  of  expanding  after  their  formation,  retain  their  rudi- 
mentary condition,  harden,  and  fold  over  one  another,  so  as 
to  be  a  protection  to  the  delicate  point  of  elongation;  or,  in 
other  words,  become  the  scales  of  a  bud.  We  have  now  a 
shoot  with  a  woody  axis,  and  a  distinct  pith  and  bark  ;  and 
of  a  more  or  less  conical  figure.  At  the  axilla  of  every  leaf 
a  bud  had  been  generated  during  the  growth  of  the  axis;  so 
that  the  shoot,  when  deprived  of  its  leaves,  is  covered  from  end 
to  end  with  little,  'symmetrically  arranged,  projecting  points, 
which  are  the  buds.  The  cause  of  the  figure  of  the  perfect 
shoot  being  conical  is,  that,  as  the  wood  originates  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  the  lower  end  of  the  shoot,  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  strata,  because  it  has  the  greatest  number 
of  leaves  above  it,  will  be  the  thickest;  and  the  upper  end, 
which  has  bad  the  fewest  leaves  to  distend  it  by  their  deposit, 
will  have  the  least  diameter.  Thus  that  part  of  the  sttm 
which  has  two  leaves  above  it  will  have  wood  formed  by  t< 
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successive  deposits;  that  which  has  nine  leaves  above  it  will 
have  wood  formed  by  nine  successive  deposits  ;  and  so  on ; 
while  the  extreme  vital  point,  as  it  can  have  no  deposit  of 
matter  from  above,  will  have  no  wood,  the  extremity  being 
merely  covered  by  the  rudiments  of  leaves  hereafter  to  be 
developed. 

If  at  this  time  a  cross  section  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  interior  is  no  longer  imperfectly  divided  into  two 
portions,  namely,  medulla  and  skin,  us  it  was  when  first  ex- 
amined in  the  same  way,  but  that  it  has  distinctly  two,  internal, 
perfect,  concentric  lines,  the  outer  indicating  a  separation  of 
the  bark  from  wood ;  and  the  inner,  a  separation  of  the  wood 
from  the  medulla:  the  latter  too,  which  in  the  first  observ- 
ation was  fleshy,  and  saturated  with  humidity,  is  become  dis- 
tinctly cellular,  and  altogether  or  nearly  dry. 

With  the  spring  of  the  second  year  and  the  return  of 
warm  weather  vegetation  recommences. 

The  uppermost,  and  perhaps  some  other,  buds  which  were 
formed  the  previous  year  gradually  unfold,  and  pump  up  sap 
from  the  stock  remaining  in  store  about  them  ;  the  place  of  the 
sap  so  removed  is  instantly  supplied  by  that  which  is  next  it; 
an  impulse  is  thus  given  to  the  fluids  from  the  summit  to  the 
roots ;  new  sap  is  absorbed  from  the  earth,  and  sent  upwards 
through  the  wood  of  last  year;  and  the  phenomenon  called  the 
flow  of  the  sap  is  fully  completed,  to  continue  with  greater  or 
less  velocity  till  the  return  of  winter.  The  axis  of  the  buds 
elongates  upwards,  forming  leaves  and  buds  in  the  same  way  as 
the  parent  shoot :  in  like  manner  also  each  bud  sends  down  its 
roots,  in  the  form  of  fibres  within  the  bark  and  above  the 
wood  of  the  shoot  from  which  it  sprang;  thus  forming  on  the 
one  hand  a  new  layer  of  wood,  and  on  the  other  a  fresh 
deposit  of  bark.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  last  operation,  the 
old  bark  and  wood  are  separated  in  the  spring  by  the  exudation 
from  both  of  them  of  the  glutinous,  slimy  substance  called 
cambium  ;  which  appears  to  be  expressly  intended,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  subcortical  fibres 
of  the  growing  buds  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  generate  the 
cellular  tissue  by  which  the  horizontal  dilatation  of  the  axis  t,> 
caused,   and  which   maintains  a  communication  between  lb* 
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bark  and  the  centre  of  the  axis.  These  lines  of  communica- 
tion have,  by  the  second  year,  become  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  readily  discovered,  and  are  in  fact  the  medullary  rays  spoken 
of  in  the  last  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
time  when  that  which  is  now  bark  constituted  a  homogeneous 
body  with  the  medulla ;  and  that  it  was  after  the  leaves  began 
to  come  into  action  that  the  separation  which  now  exists 
between  the  bark  and  medulla  took  place.  At  the  time  when 
they  were  indissolubly  united  they  both  consisted  of  cellular 
tissue,  with  a  few  spiral  vessels  upon  the  line  indicative  of 
future  separation.  When  a  deposit  of  wood  was  formed  from 
above  between  them  tliey  were  not  wholly  divided  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  the  deposit  was  effected  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  a  communication  by  means  of  cellular  tissue  between 
the  bark  and  the  medulla;  and,  as  this  formation  is  at  all 
times  coaitaneous  with  that  of  the  wood,  the  communication 
so  effected  between  the  medulla  and  bark  is  quite  as  perfect 
at  the  end  of  die  third  year  as  it  is  at  the  !>eginniiig  of  the 
first;  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  The  sap  which  has  been  sucked  into  circulation 
by  the  unfolding  leaves  is  exposed,  as  in  the  previous  year,  to 
the  effect  of  air  and  light;  is  then  returned  through  the  petiole 
to  the  stem,  and  sent  downwards  through  the  bark,  to  be 
from  it  either  conveyed  to  the  root,  or  distributed  horizon- 
tally by  the  medullary  rays  to  the  centre  of  the  stem.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  same  phenomena  occur  as  took  place  the 
first  season:  wood  is  gradually  deposited  by  slower  degrees, 
whence  the  last  portion  is  denser  than  the  first,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  appearance  called  the  annual  zones  :  the  new  shoot  or 
shoots  are  prepared  for  winter,  and  are  again  elongated  cones, 
ns  was  the  first;  and  this  latter  has  acquired  an  increase  in 
diameter  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  new  shoots  which  it 
produced,  new  shoots  being  to  it  now  what  young  leaves  were 
to  it  before. 

The  third  year  all  that  took  place  the  year  before  is 
repeated:  sap  is  absorbed  by  the  unfolding  leaves;  and  its 
loss  is  made  good  by  new  fluids  introduced  by  the  roots  and 
transmitted  through  the  alburnum  or  wood  of  the  year 
before;  new  wood   and  liber  are  deposited  by  matter  I 
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downwards  by  the  buds ;  cambium  is  exuded ;  the  horizontal 
development  of  cellular  tissue  is  repeated,  but  more  exten- 
sively ;  wood  towards  the  end  of  the  year  is  formed  I 
slowly,  and  has  a  more  compact  character ;  and  another  ring 
appears  indicative  of  this  year's  increase. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  its  existence  will  the  plant  continue  to  vegetate,  till 
the  period  of  its  decay,  each  successive  year  being  a  repetition 
of  the  phenomena  of  that  which  preceded  it. 

After  a  certain  number  of  years  the  tree  arrives  at  the 
age  of  puberty :  the  period  at  which  this  occurs  is  very  uncer- 
tain, depending  in  some  measure  upon  adventitious  circum- 
ilances,  but  more  upon  the  idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual.  About  the  time  when  this  alteration  of 
habit  is  induced,  by  the  influence  of  which  the  sap  or  blood  of 
the  plant  is  to  he  partially  directed  from  its  former  courses 
into  channels  in  which  its  force  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  individuals  rather  than  to  the  extension  of 
itself; — about  this  time  it  will  be  remarked  that  certain  of 
the  young  branches  do  not  elongate,  as  had  been  heretofore 
the  wont  of  others,  but  assume  a  short  stunted  appearance, 
probably  not  growing  two  inches  in  the  time  which  had  been 
previously  sufficient  to  produce  twenty  inches  of  increase.  Of 
these  little  stunted  branches,  called  spurs,  the  terminal  bud 
acquires  a  swollen  appearance,  and  at  length,  instead  of  giving 
birth  to  new  leaves,  produces  from  its  bosom  a  cluster  of 
flower-buds,  or  atabaslra,  which  had  been  enwrapped  and 
protected  from  injury  during  the  previous  winter  by  several 
layers  of  imperfect  leaves,  now  brought  forth  as  bractea;.  Sap 
is  impelled  into  the  calyx  through  the  pedicel  by  gentle  de- 
grees, is  taken  up  by  it,  and  exposed  by  the  surface  of  its 
tube  ami  segments  to  air  and  light ;  but  having  very  imperfect 
means  of  returning,  all  that  cannot  be  consumed  by  the  calyx 
is  forced  onwards  into  the  circulation  of  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistiltum.  The  petals  unfold  themselves  of  a  dazzling 
white  tinged  with  pink,  and  expose  the  stamens ;  at  the  same 
time  the  disk  changes  into  a  saccharine  substance,  which 
nourishes  the  stamens  and  pislilliim,  and  gives  them  energy  to 
perform  their  functions. 
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At  a  Siting  time,  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  pistillum  being 
ready  to  receive  the  pollen,  this  is  injected  upon  it  from  the 
anthers,  which  have  remained  in  approximation  to  it  for  that 
particular  purpose.  When  the  pollen  touches  the  stigma, 
the  grains  adhere  firmly  to  it  by  means  of  its  viscid  surface, 
then  emit  a  delicate  membranous  tube,  which  pierces  into  the 
stigmatic  tissue,  lengthens  there,  and  conveys  the  vivifying 
matter  contained  in  the  pollen  towards  the  ovula, which  it  finally 
enters  by  means  of  their  foramen.  This  has  no  sooner  oc- 
curred than  the  petals  and  stamens  fade  and  fall  away,  their 
ephemeral  but  important  functions  being  accomplished.  All 
the  sap  which  is  afterwards  impelled  through  the  peduncle 
can  only  be  disposed  of  to  the  calyx  and  ovarium,  where  it 
lodges :  both  these  swell  and  form  a  young  fruit,  which  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  long  as  any  new  matter  of  growth  is  supplied 
from  the  parent  plant.  After  a  certain  period  the  juices  of 
the  fruit  cease  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  matter, 
its  surface  performs  the  functions  of  leaves  in  exposing  the 
juice  to  light  and  air  ;  finally  the  surface  loses  its  green  colour, 
assumes  the  rich,  ruddy  glow  of  maturity ;  the  jukes  cease  to 
be  influenced  by  light ;  the  peduncle  is  no  longer  a  passage  for 
fluids,  but  dries  up  and  becomes  unequal  to  supporting  the 
fruit,  which  at  last  falls  to  the  earth.  Here,  if  not  destroyed 
by  animals,  it  lies  and  decays:  in  the  succeeding  spring  its 
seeds  are  stimulated  into  life,  strike  root  in  the  mass  of  decayed 
matter  that  surrounds  them,  and  spring  forth  as  new  plants  to 
undergo  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  parent. 

Such  are  the  progressive  phenomena  in  the  vegetation,  not 
only  of  the  apple,  but  of  all  trees  that  are  natives  of  northern 
climates,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  herbage  of  the  same  coun- 
tries, — modified,  of  course,  by  peculiarities  of  constitution,  as  in 
annual  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  in  those  the  leaves  of  which 
are  opposite  and  not  alternate ;  but  all  the  more  essential  cir- 
cumstances of  their  growth  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  apple 
tree. 

If  we  reflect  upon  these  phenomena,  our  minds  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  admiration  at  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity and,  at  the  same  time,  faultless  skill  with  which  all  the 
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machinery  is  contrived  upon  which  vegetable  life  depends.  A 
few  forms  of  tissue,  interwoven  horizon  tally  and  perpendicularly, 
constitute  a  stem  ;  the  developement,  by  the  first  shoot  that  the 
seed  produces,  of  buds  which  grow  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
first  shoot  itself,  and  a  constant  succession  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon, causes  an  increase  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
plant ;  an  expansion  of  the  bark  into  a  leaf,  within  which 
ramify  veins  proceeding  from  the  seat  of  nutritive  matter 
in  the  Dew  shoot,  the  provision  of  air-passages  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  of  evaporating  pores  on  its  surface,  enables  the 
crude  fluid  sent  from  the  roots  to  be  elaborated  and  digested 
until  it  becomes  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  species;  the 
contraction  of  a  branch  aud  its  leaves  forms  a  flower;  the 
disintegration  of  the  internal  tissue  of  a  petal  forms  an  anther; 
tae  folding  inwards  of  a  leaf  is  sufficient  to  constitute  apistil- 
lum ;  and,  finally,  the  gorging  of  the  pistillum  with  fluid  which 
it  cannot  part  with  causes  the  production  of  a  fruit. 

In  hot  latitudes  there  exists  another  race  of  trees,  of  which 
palms  are  the  representatives,  and  in  the  north  there  are 
many  herbs,  in  which  growth,  by  addition  to  the  outside,  is 
wholly  departed  from,  the  reverse  taking  place;  that  is  to 
say,  their  diameter  increasing  by  addition  to  the  inside.  As 
the  seeds  of  such  plants  are  formed  with  only  one  cotyledon, 
they  are  called  monocotyledonous;  and  their  growth  being 
from  the  inside,  they  are  also  named  endogenous.  In  these 
plants  the  functions  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  in  no- 
wise different  from  those  of  dicotyledons;  their  peculiarity 
consisting  only  in  the  mode  of  forming  their  stems.  When 
a  monocotyledonous  seed  has  vegetated  it  usually  does  not 
disentangle  its  cotyledon  from  the  testa,  but  simply  protrudes 
the  radicle ;  the  cotyledon  swelling,  and  remaining  firmly 
encased  in  the  seminal  integuments.  The  radicle  shoots 
downwards  to  become  root;  and  afterwards  a  leaf  is  emitted 
from  the  side  of  the  col  I  urn,  which  elongated  at  the  same  time 
as  the  radicle.  This  first  leaf  is  succeeded  by  another  facing 
it,  and  arising  from  its  axilla ;  the  second  produces  a  third 
facing  it,  and  arising  also  from  its  axilla ;  and,  in  this  manner, 
the  production  of  leaves  continues,  until  the  plant,  if  caules- 
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cent,  is  ready  to  produce  its  stem.  Up  to  this  period  no  stem 
having  been  formed,  it  has  necessarily  happened  that  the  bases 
of  the  leaves  hitherto  produced  have  been  all  upon  the  same 
plane;  and  as  each  has  been  produced  from  the  bosom  of  the 
other  without  any  such  intervening  space,  as  occurs  in  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  matter 
of  wood,  if  any  had  been  formed,  to  be  sent  downwards  around 
the  circumference  of  the  plant :  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  necessarily  deposited  in  the  centre.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, no  deposit  of  wood  like  that  of  dicotyledons  takes  pli 
either  now  or  hereafter.  The  union  of  the  bases  of  the  lea1 
has  formed  a  fleshy  stock,  cormus,  or  flate,  which,  if 
amincd,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue, 
traversed  by  perpendicular  bundles  of  vascular  tissue  and 
woody  fibre,  taking  their  origin  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  of 
which  they  are  manifest  prolongations  downwards;  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  bark,  medullary  rays,  or  central  pith  :  the  whole 
body  being  a  mass  of  pith,  Woody  fibre,  and  vascular 
tissue  mixed  together.  To  understand  this  formation  yet 
more  clearly,  consider  for  a  moment  the  internal  structure  of 
the  petiole  of  n  dicotyledon  :  it  is  composed  of  a  bundle  or 
bundles  of  vascular  tissue  encased  in  woody  fibre,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  pith,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  parenchyma. 
Now  suppose  a  number  of  these  petioles  to  be  separated  from 
their  lamina?,  and  to  be  tied  in  a  bunch  parallel  with  each 
other,  and,  by  lateral  pressure,  to  be  squeezed  so  closely  toge- 
ther that  their  surfaces  touch  each  other  accurately,  except  at 
the  circumference  of  the  bunch.  If  a  transverse  section  of 
these  be  made,  it  will  exhibit  the  same  mixture  of  bundles  of 
woody  fibre  and  parenchyma,  and  the  same  absence  of  dis- 
tinction between  medulla,  wood,  and  bark,  which  has 
noticed  in  the  cormus,  or  plate,  of  monocotyledons. 

As  soon  as  the  plate  has  nrrived  at  the  necessary  diaim 
It  begins  to  elongate  upwards,  leaving  at  its  base  those  leaves 
that  were  before  at  its  circumference,  and  carrying  upwards 
with  it  such  as  occupied  its  centre;  at  the  same  time, 
leaves  continue  to  be  generated  at  the  centre,  or,  as  it 
now  be  called,  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot 

As  fresh  leaves  are  developed,  they  thrust  aside  to  the 
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cumference  those  winch  preceded  them,  and  a  stem  is  by 
degrees  produced.  Since  it  lias  not  been  formed  by  additions 
made  to  its  circumference  by  each  successive  leaf,  it  is  not 
conical,  as  in  dicotyledons;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  its  in- 
crease has  been  at  the  centre,  which  has  no  power  to  extend 
its  limits,  being  strictly  confined  by  the  circumference  which, 
when  once  formed,  does  not  afterwards  materially  alter  in 
dimensions,  it  is,  of  necessity,  cylindrical :  and  this  is  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  a  monocotyledon  is  often  to  be 
known  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence.  The  centre  being 
bat  little  acted  upon  by  lateral  pressure,  it  remains  loose  in 
texture,  and,  until  it  becomes  very  old,  does  not  vary  much 
from  the  density  acquired  by  it  shortly  after  its  formation ; 
but  the  tissue  of  the  circumference  being  continually  jammed 
together  by  the  pressure  outwards  of  the  new  matter  formed 
in  the  centre,  in  course  of  time  becomes  a  solid  mass  of 
woody  matter,  the  cellular  tissue  once  intermingled  with  it 
being  almost  obliterated,  and  appearing  among  the  bundles 
it  formerly  surrounded,  like  the  interstices  around  the  minute 
lobbies  of  a  mosaic  gem. 

Socb  is  the  mode  of  growth  of  palms,  and  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  arborescent  monocotyledons.  But  there  are  others 
in  which  this  is  in  some  measure  departed  from.  In  the 
common  asparagus  the  shoots  produce  a  number  of  lateral 
buds,  which  all  develope  and  influence  its  form,  as  the  buds  of 
dicotyledons  ;  so  that  the  cylindrical  figure  of  monocotyle- 
dons is  exchanged  for  the  conical  ;  its  internal  structure  is 
strictly  endogenous.  In  grasses  a  similar  conical  figure  pre- 
vails, and  for  the  same  reason;  but  they  have  this  additional 
peculiarity,  that  their  stem,  in  consequence  of  the  great  rapi- 
jiidity  of  its  growth,  is  fistular,  with  transverse  phragmata  at 
its  nodi  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  subsequent  internal 
growth  of  the  stem  is  ever  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  central 
cavity ;  but,  from  a  specimen  of  a  bamboo  in  my  possession,  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  lower  part  of  gross  stems  does  some- 
times become  filled  up  with  solid  matter. 

Upon  one  or  other  of  the  two  plans  now  explained  are  all 
flowering  plants  developed;  but  in  flowerless  plants  it  is  dif- 
ferent.   In  arborescent  ferns  the  stem  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
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bard  sinuous  plates  connected  by  parenchyma,  and  surround- 
ing a  hollow  axis,  which  sometimes  becomes  filled  up  with 
solid  matter.  It  would  seem,  in  these  plants,  as  if  the  stem 
consisted  of  a  mere  adhesion  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  in  a 
single  row ;  but  we  are,  at  present,  too  little  acquainted  with 
them  in  a  living  state  to  form  any  fixed  opinion  upon  the 
subject 

In  mosses  and  some  Hepaticae  the  stem  seems  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  an  axis  formed  of  the  united  bases  of  the  leaves; 
and  their  growth  may  be  considered  analogous  to  that  of  an 
annual  shoot  of  a  dicotyledon  without  its  wood.  The  re- 
mainder of  flowerless  plants  are  principally  mere  horizontal 
expansions  of  cellular  tissue,  analogous  to  nothing  that  is 
known  in  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
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That  of  these  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  most  important 
is  apparent  by  its  being  the  only  one  of  the  elementary  organs 
that  is  uniformly  present  in  plants ;  and  by  its  being  the  chief 
constituent  of  all  those  compound  organs  that  are  most  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  species. 

//  transmits  fluids  in  all  directions.  In  most  cellular  plants 
no  other  tissue  exists,  and  yet  there  a  circulation  of  sap  takes 
place ;  it  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  medullary  rays,  convey- 
ing the  elaborated  juices  from  the  bark  towards  the  centre  of 
the  stem;  all  the  parenchyma  in  which  the  sap  is  diffused 
upon  entering  the  leaf,  and  by  which  it  is  exposed  to  evapor- 
ation, light,  and  atmospheric  action,  consists  of  cellular  tissue  ; 
nearly  all  the  bark  in  which  the  descending  current  of  the 
sap  takes  place  is  also  composed  of  it;  and  in  endogenous 
plants,  where  no  bark  exists,  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
route  that  the  descending  sap  can  take  than  through  the  cel- 
lular substance  in  which  the  vascular  system  is  imbedded. 
It  is,  therefore,  readily  permeable  to  fluid,  although  it  has  no 
visible  pores. 

In  all  cases  of  wounds,  or  even  of  the  developement  of  new 
[>arts,  cellular  tissue  is  Jirst  generated  -■  for  example,  the 
granulations  that  form  at  the  extremity  of  a  cutting  when 
imbedded  in  earth,  or  on  the  lips  of  incisions  in  the  wood  or 
bark  ;  the  extremities  of  young  roots;  scales,  which  are  gene- 
rally the  commencement  of  leaves  ;  pith,  which  is  the  first  part 
created  when  the  stem  shoots  up ;  nascent  stamens  and  pistilla ; 
ovula;  and,  finally,  many  rudimentary  parts;  —  all  these  are  at 
first,  or  constantly,  formed  of  cellular  tissue  alone. 

It  may  be  considered  the  Jlesh  of  vegetable  bodies:  the 
r  which  surrounds  and  keeps  in  their  place  all  the  ramifi- 
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cations  or  divisions  of  the  vascular  system  is  cellular  tissue. 
In  this  the  plates  of  wood  of  exogenous  plants,  the  fibres  of 
endogenous  plants,  the  veins  of  leaves,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  central  system  of  all  of  them,  are  either  imbedded  or 
enclosed. 

The  action  of  impregnation  appears  to  take  plate  exclusively 
through  its  agency.  Pollen  is  only  cellular  tissue  in  a  parti- 
cular state ;  when  it  bursts,  the  vivifying  particles  it  contains 
are  a  still  more  minute  state  of  the  same  tissue :  the  coats 
of  the  anther  are  composed  entirely  of  it;  and  the  tissue 
of  the  stigma,  through  which  impregnation  is  conveyed  to 
the  ovula,'  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  cellular.  The  ovula 
themselves,  with  their  sacs,  at  the  time  they  receive  the  vivi- 
fying influence,  are  a  semitranspareut  congeries  of  cellules. 

It  is,  finally,  the  tissue  in  which  alone  amylaceous  or  sac- 
charine secretions  are  deposited.  These  occur  chiefly  in  tubers, 
as  in  the  potato  and  arrow-root;  in  rhizomata,  as  in  die 
ginger;  in  soft  stems,  such  as  those  of  the  sago-palm  and 
sugar-cane ;  in  albumen,  as  that  of  corn ;  in  pith,  as  in  die 
Cassava;  in  the  disk  of  the  flower,  as  in  Amygdalus;  and, 
finally,  in  the  bark,  as  in  all  exogenous  plants;  and  cellular 
tissue  is  the  principal,  or  exclusive,  constituent  of  these. 

Woody  fibre  is  apparently  destined  merely  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fluid  upwards  or  downwards,  from  one  end  of  a 
body  to  another,  and  for  giving  firmness  and  elasticity  to  eveiy 
part 

That  it  is  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  fluid  in  particular 
channels  seems  to  be  proved,  1.  from  its  constituting  the 
principal  part  of  all  wood,  particularly  of  lhat  which  is  formed 
in  stems  the  last  in  each  year,  and  in  which  fluid  first  ascends 
in  the  ensuing  season ;  2.  from  its  presence  in  the  veins  of 
leaves  where  a  rapid  circulation  is  known  to  take  place,  form- 
ing in  those  plants  both  the  adducent  and  reducent  channels 
of  the  sap;  and,  3.  from  its  passing  downwards  from  the 
leaves  into  the  bark,  thus  forming  a  passage  through  which 
the  peculiar  secretions  may,  when  elaborated,  arrive  at  the 
stations  where  they  are  finally  to  be  deposited.  Mr.  Knight 
is  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  convey  fluid  either  upwards  or 
downwards ;  in  which  I  fully  concur  with  him :  the  power  of 
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catlings  to  grow  when  inverted  seems,  indeed,  a  conclusive 
proof  of  this.  Dr.  Dtitrochet,  however,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  they  merely  serve  for  a  downward  conveyance. 

With  regard  to  its  giving  Jirmness  and  elasticity  to  every 
part,  we  need  only  consider  its  surprising  tenacity,  as  evinced 
in  hemp,  flax,  and  the  like;  and  its  constantly  surrounding 
and  protecting  the  ramifications  of  the  vascular  system,  which 
has  no  firmness  or  tenacity  itself.  To  this  evidence  might  be 
aided,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  combined  to 
answer  such  an  end.  It  consists,  as  has  been  seen,  of  ex- 
tremely slender  tubes,  each  of  which  is  indeed  possessed  of 
but  a  slight  degree  of  strength  ;  but  being  of  different  lengths, 
tapering  to  each  extremity,  and  overlapping  each  other 
in  various  degrees,  these  are  consolidated  into  a  mass  that 
considerable  force  is  insufficient  to  break.  Any  one,  who  will 
examine  a  single  thread  of  the  finest  flax  with  a  microscope 
thai  magnifies  180  times,  will  find,  [hat  that  which  to  the  eye 
appears  a  single  thread,  is  in  reality  composed  of  many 
distinct  fibres. 

The  real  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  vascular  system  has 
been  the  subject  of  great  difference  of  opinion ;  and  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  be  so  still.  Spiral  vessels  have  been  most  commonly 
supposed  to  be  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  air ;  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  accustomed  to  anatomical 
observations,  and  who  has  remarked  their  dark  appearance 
when  lying  in  water,  can  doubt  that  fact.  Nevertheless,  many 
others,  and  among  them  Dr.  Dutrochet,  assert  that  they  serve 
for  the  transmission  of  fluids  upwards  from  the  roots.  This 
observer  states,  that  if  the  end  of  a  branch  be  immersed  in 
coloured  fluid,  it  will  ascend  in  both  the  spiral  vessels  and 
ducts  s  but  that  in  the  former  it  will  only  rise  up  to  the  level 
of  the  fluid  in  which  the  branch  is  immersed,  while,  through 
the  latter,  it  will  travel  into  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
It  has,  however,  been  asked  with  much  justice,  how  the 
opinion  that  spiral  vessels  are  the  sap-vessels  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  fact  of  their  non-existence  in  multitudes  of 
plants  in  which  the  sap  circulates  freely.  To  which  might 
have  been,  or  perhaps  lias  been,  added  the  questions,  why 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  wood,  where  a  movement  of  sap  chiefly 
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takes  place  in  exogenous  trees?  and  also,  how  it  happen) 
that  their  existence  is  almost  constantly  connected  with  the 
presence  of  sexes,  if  they  are  only  sap-vessels?  And  further, 
it  has  always  been  remarked,  that  if  a  transverse  section  of 
vine,  for  instance,  or  any  other  plant,  be  put  under  water, 
bubbles  of  air  rise  through  the  waler  from  the  mouths  of 
spiral  vessels.  But  then,  it  has  been  urged,  that  coloui 
fluids  manifestly  rise  in  the  spiral  vessels ;  a  statement 
has  been  admitted,  when  the  spiral  vessels  are  wounded  at 
the  part  plunged  in  the  colouring  fluid,  but  denied  in  other 
circumstances.  Indeed,  to  any  observer  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  of  microscopic  investigations,  the  obscurity  that 
practically  surrounds  a  question  of  this  sort  must  be  apparent 
enough. 

The  subject  has,  however,  been  investigated  with  much  care 
by  Dr.  L.  W.  Theodore  Bischoff,   who  instituted  some 
delicate  and  ingenious  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  del 
mining  the  real  contents  and  office  of  the  spiral  vessels.     It 
impossible  to  find  room  here  for  a  detailed  account  of  hi 
experiments,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  thesis, 
vera  Vasorttm  Plantarum  Spiralium  Struclura  et  Functione 
mentatio!    Banna?,  1829.     It  must  be  sufficient  lo  state,  tbi 
by  accurate  chemical  tests,  by  the  most  careful  purification 
the  water  employed  from  all  presence  of  air,  and  by  separating 
bundles  of  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  gourd  (Cuatrbita  Pepo), 
and  of  some  other  plants,  from  the  accompanying    cellular 
substance,  he  came  to   the  following    conclusions,  which,   if 
not  exactly,  are  probably  substantially,  correct :   "  That  plants, 
like  all  other  living  bodies,  require,  for  the  support  of  their 
vital  functions,  a  free  communication  with  air ;  and  that  it 
more  especially  oxygen,  which,  when  absorbed  by  the  n 
from  the  soil,  renders  the  crude  fluid  fit  (or  the  nourisbi 
and  support  of  a  plant,  just  as  blood  is  rendered  fit  for  that 
of  animals.     But,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
external  surface  should  be  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere; 
other  aeriferous  organs  are  provided,  in  the  form  of  spiral 
vessels,  winch  are  placed  internally,  and  convey  air  contain* 
ing  an  unusual  proportion  of  oxygen,  which  is  obtained  through 
the  root,  by  their  own  vital  force,  from  the  earth  and  water. 
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In  a  hundred  parts  of  this  air  twenty-seven  to  thirty  parts  are 
of  oxygen,  which  is  in  part  lost  during  the  day  by  the  surface 
of  plants  under  die  direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays." 

With  such  evidence  of  the  aeriferous  functions  of  the  spiral 
vessels  it  is  difficult  to  contend;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  question  is  settled  as  far  as  spiral  vessels,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  concerned.  But  there  are  many  vessels 
abounding  in  the  wood,  to  which  they  give  a  porous  appear- 
ance when  cut  across,  and  which  I  have  called  duett,  that, 
although  perhaps  mere  modifications  of  the  spiral  vessel,  are, 
nevertheless,  so  far  distinct  as  to  convey  air  at  one  period  of 
their  existence,  and  fluid  at  another.  In  the  vine,  for  instance, 
the  true  spiral  vessels  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  of  the  herb- 
aceous parts,  always  filled  with  air,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  ducts  of  the  wood  ;  which  are,  undoubtedly, 
filled  during  the  principal  Sow  of  the  sap  with  that  fluid, 
although  they  finally  become  dry  and  empty.  And  it  may 
be  further  remarked,  that  the  dotted  ducts  of  such  plants  as 
Phytocreue  gigantea,  or  water-vine,  so  well  represented  by 
Mr.  Griffith  in  Dr.  Wallich's  Plantar  Asiatics  Itariores,  are 
apparently  the  principal  conduits  in  that  curious  plant,  as 
they  are  in  Gramineoe,  and  other  monocotyledons,  of  the  fluid 
absorbed  from  the  earth. 

So  that,  while  true  spiral  vessels  may  be  admitted  as  un- 
doubted vehicles  of  air,  ducts  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  dotted 
ducts,  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  passages  through  which 
fluid  is  conveyed  when  great  rapidity  is  required.  I  have 
already  stated  that,  although  all  these  vessels  are,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  anatomical  knowledge,  considered  as  equally 
belonging  to  the  vascular  system,  yet  that  the  dotted  will 
rather  be  referred  eventually  to  the  cellular,  and  then  their 
lymphatic  office  will  be  unquestioned. 

In  regard  to  the  functions  of  air-cells  and  lacunae,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  they  form  a 
part  of  the  vital  system,  as  in  water  plants,  they  are  cavities 
regularly  built  up  of  cellular  tissue,  and  uniform  in  figure  in 
the  same  species;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they  are 
not  essential  to  vitality,  as  in  the  pith  of  the  walnut,  the  rice- 
si 
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paper  plant,  the  stems  of  UmbeUiferae,  and  the  like,  they  are 
ragged,  irregular  distensions  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  former  case  they  are  intended  to  enable  plants  to 
float  in  water;  in  the  latter,  they  are  caused  by  the  growth  of 
one  part  more  rapidly  than  another. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF   THE    ROOT. 


Ir  is  the  business  of  the  root  to  absorb  nutriment  from  the 
soil,  and  to  transmit  it  upwards  into  the  stem  and  leaves;  and 
also  to  fix  the  plant  firmly  in  the  earth.  Although  moisture  is, 
no  doubt,  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  all  and  the  stems  of  many 
plants,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of 
plants  is  taken  up  by  the  roots ;  which,  hence,  are  not  in- 
correctly considered  vegetable  mouths. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  root  that  the 
absorption  of  nutriment  takes  place ;  it  is  the  spongioles 
almost  exclusively  to  which  that  office  is  confided :  and  hence 
their  immense  importance  in  vegetable  economy,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  them  in  transplantation,  and  the  certain 
death  that  often  follows  their  destruction.  This  has  been 
proved,  in  the  following  manner,  by  the  celebrated  Senebier: 
—  he  took  a  radish,  and  placed  it  in  such  a  position  that  the 
extremity  only  of  the  root  was  plunged  in  water:  it  remained 
fresh  several  days.  He  then  bent  back  the  root,  so  that  its 
extremity  was  curved  up  to  the  leaves:  he  plunged  the  bent 
part  in  water,  and  the  plant  withered  soon;  but  it  recovered 
its  former  freshness  upon  relaxing  the  curvation,  and  again 
plunging  the  extremity  of  the  root  into  the  water. 

This  explains  why  forest  trees,  with  very  dense  umbrageous 
heads,  do  not  perish  of  drought  in  hot  summers  or  dry  situa- 
tions, when  the  earth  often  becomes  mere  dust  for  a  consider- 
able distance  from  their  trunk,  in  consequence  of  their  foliage 
turning  off  the  ram :  the  fact  is  obviously  that  the  roots  near 
the  slem  are  inactive,  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  as  pre- 
servatives of  life  except  by  acting  as  conduits,  while  the-f unc- 
tions of  absorption  go  on  through  the  spongioles,  which,  being 
at  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  are  placed  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  shadow,  and  extend  wherever  moisture  is  to  be  found. 
This  property  prevents  a  plant  from  exhausting  the  earth  in 
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which  it  grows ;  for,  as  the  roots  are  always  spreading  further 
and  further  from  the  main  stem,  they  are  continually  entering 
new  soil,  the  nutritious  properties  of  which  are  unexhausted. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  roots  increase  only  by  their 
extremities,  and  that,  once  formed,  they  never  undergo  any 
subsequent  elongation.     This  was  first  noticed  by  Du  Hamel, 
who  passed  fine  silver  threads  through  young  roots  at  differ- 
ent distances,  marking  on  a  glass  vessel  corresponding  points 
with  some  varnish :  all  the  threads,  except  those  that  were 
within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  extremity,  always  continued 
to  answer  to  the  dots  of  varnish  on  the  glass  vessel,  although 
the  root  itself  increased  considerably  in  length.    Variations  in 
this  experiment,  which  has  also  been  repeated  in  another 
way  by  Mr.  Knight,  produced  the  same  result     It  is  possible 
that  this  peculiarity  may  be  universal  in  exogenous  plants; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  constant  in  endogenous  plants ;  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  not  confined  to  roots  with  a 
woody  structure.     From  the  following  experiments  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  Orchideae  the  root  elongates  independently  of  its 
extremity.    On  the  5th  of  August  I  tied  threads  tightly  round 
the  root  of  a  Vanilla,  so  that  it  was  divided  into  three  spaces, 
of  which  one  was  7  inches  long,  another  4  inches,  and  the 
third,  which  was  the  free  growing  extremity,  1  inch  and  $• 
On  the  19th  of  September  the  first  space  measured  7£  inches, 
the  second  4$  inches,  and  the  third  or  growing  extremity 
2i  inches.     A  root  of  Aerides  cornutum  was,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  divided  by  ligatures  into  spaces,  of  which  the  first 
measured  1  foot  3  inches,  the  second  2\  inches,  the  third 
3^  inches,  and  the  fourth,  or  growing  end,   1   inch  and  -J. 
On    the   19th   September   the   first  space   measured    1   foot 
3|  inches,  the  second  2$  inches,  the  third  3£  inches,  and  the 
fourth  4f  inches. 

Occasionally  roots  appear  destined  to  act  as  reservoirs  of 
nutriment,  on  which  those  of  the  succeeding  year  may  feed 
wheiwfirst  developed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Orchis,  the  Dahlia, 
and  others.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  popular  no- 
tion extends  this  circumstance  far  beyond  its  real  limits,  by 
including  among  roots  bulbs,  tubers,  and  other  forms  of  stem 
in  a  state  of  anamorphosis. 


By  some  botanists,  and  among  them  by  M.  De  Candolle,  it 
has  been  thought  that  roots  are  developed  from  special  organs, 
which  are  to  them  what  Icaf-buds  ore  to  branches;  and  this 
function  has  been  assigned  to  those  little  glandular  swellings 
so  common  on  the  willow,  called  lenticular  glands  by  Guettard, 
and  h-nlicelhs  by  De  Candolle. 

According  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  energies  of  a  variety  artificially 
produced  exist  longer  in  the  system  of  the  root  than  in  that 
of  the  stem;  so  that  it  is  more  advisable  to  propagate  old 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  from  cuttings  of  the  root  than  from  those 
of  the  stem. 

The  roots  not  only  absorb  fluid  from  the  soil,  but  they 
return  a  portion  of  their  peculiar  secretions  back  again  into 
it;  as  has  been  found  by  Brugmans,  who  ascertained  that 
some  plants  exude  an  acid  fluid  from  their  spongioles  ;  and 
also  by  Mr.  Macare,  who  has  proved  that  to  excrete  super- 
abundant matter  from  the  roots  is  a  general  property  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  This,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
plants  cannot  digest  their  own  secretions,  explains  why  soil 
is  so  deteriorated  by  one  species  having  long  grown  in  it,  that 
it  will  not  support  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  until 
the  fecal  matter  deposited  in  it  shall  have  been  decomposed. 
This  is  the  solution  of  the  necessity  of  the  rotation  of  crops. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE   8AP. 

For  the  sustenance  of  plants  a  fluid  is  necessary  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  roots  From  the  earth,  then  sent  upwards 
into  the  stem,  afterwards  impelled  into  the  leaves,  whence  it 
descends  through  the  liber,  transferring  itself  to  the  inmost 
parts  of  the  wood.  This  fluid,  which  constitutes  the  blood  of 
plants,  is  called  the  sap.  When  first  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  even  when  altered  in  some  degree,  by  having  dis- 
solved the  various  substances  it  encounters  in  its  passage,  it  is 
true  sap ;  afterwards,  when  its  nature  has  been  more  changed 
by  elaboration  in  the  leaves,  it  becomes  what  is  called  the 
proper  juice. 

If  the  sap  be  examined  in  its  most  simple  state,  it  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  water,  mucilage,  and  sugar.  As  the  two 
last  can  scarcely  have  been  absorbed  directly  from  the  earth, 
it  is  inferred  that  as  soon  as  the  fluids,  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
enter  the  system  they  suffer  some  chemical  decomposition,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  production  of  mucilage  and  sugar.  In 
addition  to  the  supply  of  sap  which  is  obtained  by  the  roots, 
a  certain  quantity  is,  no  doubt,  also  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  by  the  leaves ;  as  is  evident  from  succulent  plants, 
which  will  continue  to  grow  and  acquire  weight  long  after 
their  roots  are  severed  from  the  earth.  This  absorption 
on  the  part  of  the  leaves  chiefly  takes  place  at  night,  or  in 
cloudy  weather ;  while  perspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  goes 
on  in  the  daytime  in  bright  weather. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  and  changes  of  the 
sap,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  statement  of  Link,  with 
some  necessary  alterations.  The  food  of  plants  must  be  composed 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote.  Water,  consisting  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  alone,  is  not  sufficient.  Many  ex- 
periments, indeed,  have  been  instituted  to  prove  that  pure 
water  is  a  sufficient  food,  especially  by  Van  Helmont,  Eller, 
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Bonnet,  Du  Hamel,  and  others ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  Wal- 
lerins  bas  inferred,  that  the  water  out  of  which  plants  are 
formed  already  contains  the  necessary  chemical  principles. 
To  this  it  is  objected,  that  plants  grown  in  water  alone  never 
arrive  at  perfection  or  mature  their  seeds.  But  this  is  not 
strictly  true :  they  do  perfect  their  seeds ;  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  crude  water  should  be  insufficient  for  purposes 
which  are  fully  answered  by  water  properly  mixed  and 
tempered. 

That  the  extractive  matter  contained  in  earth  was  the  real 
food  of  plants,  was  long  ago  stated  by  Woodward  and  Kylbel ; 
and  most  physiologists  have  adopted  this  opinion.  But  it  has 
been  estimated  by  Theodore  de  Saussure  that  n  plant  when 
dried  does  not  derive  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  its  weight 
from  extractive  matter  and  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  water: 
now,  supposing  this  calculation  not  to  be  very  accurate,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth ;  and  it  at  least 
serves  to  show  that  extractive  matter  and  carbonic  acid  are 
not  alone  sufficient  for  the  nutriment  of  plants. 

Nevertheless,  if  neither  extractive  matter  nor  carbonic  acid 
can  be  considered  to  constitute  exclusively  the  food  of  plants, 
it  is  at  least  quite  certain  that  they  not  only  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  latter,  but  that  it  forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
food.  It  is  well  known  that  roots  cannot  perform  their  func- 
tions unless  within  the  reach  of  the  atmosphere.  This  arises 
from  the  necessity  for  their  feeding  upon  carbonic  acid,  which, 
after  having  been  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
combining  with  the  carbon  in  the  soil,  is  then  received  into 
the  system  of  the  plant,  to  be  impelled  upwards,  dissolved  in 
the  sap  till  it  reaches  the  leaves,  where  it  is  decomposed  by 
light,  the  oxygen  liberated,  and  the  carbon  fixed.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  that,  feed  plants  as  you  will,  they  will  neither 
grow  nor  live  whether  you  offer  them  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
azote,  or  any  other  gaseous  or  fluid  principle,  unless  carbonic 
,  acid  is  present. 

Those  principles  are  called  foreign  to  plants  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  either  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  or  azote: 
such,  for  example,  are  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda, 
■le  of  soda,  the  carbonates  of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
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phosphate  of  lime,  chlorides  of  sodn  and  potash,  and  the 
oxides  of  aluminum,  silicium,  iron,  and  manganese;  and 
even,  occasionally,  phosphorus.  Ue  Saussure  has  demon- 
strated (hat  the  chemical  principles  which  are  present  in  soil 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  ashes  of  a  plant  that  has  grown  in 
it;  but  he  admits  they  undergo  certain  chemical  changes,  in 
consequence  of  the  organic  powers  of  vegetation.  Dr.  John, 
also,  has  ascertained  that  several  salts,  when  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  undergo  peculiar  changes;  as,  for  instance,  potash  into 
soda.  To  these,  many  well  known  observations  may  be 
added  ;  plants  growing  in  saline  places  contain  so  much  salt, 
that  it  is  perceptible  to  the  taste.  Potash  also  is  yielded  by 
the  ashes  of  plants  growing  in  salt  soil;  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  substance  is  produced  by  the  detraction  by 
organic  power  of  the  chlorine  of  chloride  of  potash. 

There  are,  however,  some  experiments  which,  if  they  could 
be  depended  on,  would  materially  weaken  these  hypotheses. 
Schrader  grew  barley  and  rye  in  well  washed  flower  of  sul- 
phur, moistened  with  distilled  water:  they  were  afterwards 
analysed,  and  found  to  contain  silex,  lime,  and  magnesia, as  well 
as  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  same  plants  produced 
in  earth  did  not  yield  a  greater  weight  of  ashes  than  those 
grown  in  sulphur;  and  these  experiments  are  confirmed  by 
those  of  Braconnot,  as  recorded  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie, 
vol.  lxi.  p.  187-  White  mustard  was  grown  in  well  washed 
litharge  and  flower  of  sulphur,  moistened  with  distilled 
water;  and  its  ashes  yielded  oxide  of  silicium  and  alumi- 
num, carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Both  these  ob- 
servers conclude  that  these  foreign  principles  were  produced 
by  the  organic  power  of  vegetation;  but  Gehlen  suggests 
that,  as  many  principles  are  dissolved  in  oxygen  and  dis- 
persed through  the  atmosphere,  they  may  be  communicated 
to  plants  by  that  medium.  As  it  seems,  however,  certain 
that  chemical  principles  do  undergo  changes  from  organic 
powers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  foreign  principles  of 
plants  were  originally  suspended  in  water;  but  that  plants 
have  no  capability  of  doing  more  than  decompose  such  com- 
pound principles  as  they  may  absorb. 

To  reconcile  the  experiments  of  Saussure  nnd  John  with 


those  of  Schrader  and  Braconnot,  it  Is  suggested  by  Professor 
Link  that  the  power  and  necessity  of  taking  up  matter  from 
the  soil  varies  in  different  plants :  that  some  depend  wholly 
upon  it  for  their  formation,  others  less,  and  some  not  at  all. 
Tints,  Salsolas  grow  but  in  saline  soil,  and  in  soil  destitute  of 
salt  become  languid  and  weak;  other  plants  will  only  vegetate 
in  calcareous  earth:  Trifblium  pretense  prefers  gypsum,  and 
succulent  plants  scarcely  require  soil  at  all. 

That  some  plants  have  the  power  of  secreting  one  kind  of 
accessory  principle,  and  others  another  kind  from  the  same 
food,  b  clear  from  the  fact,  that,  if  wheat  and  peas  be  grown 
in  the  same  water,  earth,  or  medium,  the  former  will  uniformly 
deposit  silex  in  their  cuticle,  and  the  taller  never. 

TTi*  course  -m/iich  is  taken  by  the  sap  after  entering  a  plant  is 
the  next  subject  of  consideration.  The  opinion  of  the  old 
hotanists  was,  that  it  ascended  from  lite  roots  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood :  but  this  has  been  long  disproved  by 
modern  investigators,  and  especially  by  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Knight.  If  a  trunk  is  cut  through  in  the  spring,  at  the 
time  the  sap  is  rising,  this  fluid  will  be  found  to  exude  more 
or  less  from  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  section,  except  the 
hardest  heart-wood,  but  most  copiously  from  the  alburnum. 
If  a  brunch  is  cut  half  through  at  the  same  season,  it  will  be 
found  that,  while  the  lower  face  of  the  wound  bleeds  copiously, 
scarcely  any  fluid  exudes  from  the  upper  face;  from  which, 
and  other  facts,  it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  the  sap  rises 
through  the  wood,  and  chiefly  through  the  alburnum.  Ob- 
servations of  the  same  nature  have  also  proved  that  it  descends 
through  the  liber.  But  the  sap  is  also  diffused  laterally 
through  the  cellular  tissue,  and  this  with  great  rapidity;  as 
*tll  be  apparent  upon  placing  a  branch  in  n  coloured  in- 
fusion, which  will  ascend  and  descend  in  the  manner  just 
stated,  and  will  also  disperse  itself  laterally  in  all  directions 
round  the  principal  channels  of  its  upward  and  downward 
route. 

Cbrti,  in  1774,  Fontana,  L,  C.  Treviranus,  and  especially 
Professor  Amici,  have  made  some  most  curious  observations 
upon  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  Chara.  If  a  portion  of 
Chara  fiexilis,  or  of  nny  of  the  transparent  species,  or  of  any 
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crustaceous  kind,  the  opaque  cuticle  of  which  is  first  scraped 
away,  be  examined,  a  current  of  sap  will  be  distinctly  seen  in 
each  cellule  setting  from  joint  to  joint,  flowing  down  one  side 
and  returning  up  the  other,  without  any  membrane  intervening 
to  separate  the  opposing  currents.  Each  cellule  has  a  move- 
ment of  its  own,  independent  of  that  of  the  cellules  above  and 
below  it  Sometimes  the  movement  stops,  and  then  goes  on 
again  after  a  brief  interval  If  a  cellule  is  divided  into  two  by 
a  ligature  passed  round  it,  a  separate  movement  is  seen  in 
each  of  the  divisions.  This  motion  is  rendered  distinctly 
obvious  by  the  numerous  minute  green  granules  which  float 
in  the  transparent  fluid,  and  which  follow  the  course  of  the 
currents. 

Another  sort  of  motion,  which  it  is  probable  is  common  to 
all  descriptions  of  plants,  has  been  seen  by  Link  and  others, 
particularly  by  Scbultz,  in  the  Chelidonium,  Ficus  Carica, 
and  other  plants.  It  is  described  as  an  exceedingly  rapid 
motion  of  the  fluid,  which  rushes  out  of  one  set  of  vessels, 
apparently  tubes  of  woody  fibre,  into  another,  in  a  constant, 
uninterrupted  stream.  This  has  been  denied,  it  is  true,  by 
Dutrochet;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
seeing  that  which  is  nevertheless  visible  enough,  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken.  Mirbel  and  Cassini  both  confirm  the 
statements  of  Schultz ;  and  to  their  testimony  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  my  own.  In  Alisma  plantago  and  the  trans- 
parent stipules  of  Ficus  elastica  I  have  distinctly  seen  powerful 
currents,  such  as  are  described,  rushing  along  the  tubes,  like 
a  stream  of  water  down  an  inclined  channel. 

That  there  must  be  an  exceedingly  rapid  flow  of  sap  in 
many  plants,  is  evident  from  the  great  loss  they  often  expe- 
rience by  perspiration,  — all  which  must  be  made  good  by  fluid 
absorbed  by  the  roots.  A  young  vine-leaf,  in  a  hot  day,  per- 
spires so  copiously,  that,  if  a  glass  be  placed  next  its  under 
surface,  it  is  presently  covered  with  dew,  which,  in  half  an 
hour,  runs  down  in  streams.  Hales  computed  the  perspir- 
ation of  plants  to  be  seventeen  times  more  than  that  of 
the  human  body.  He  found  a  sun-flower  lose  one  pound 
four  ounces,  and  a  cabbage  one  pound  three  ounces  a  day 
by  perspiration.    Guettard  asserts  that  the  young  shoots  of 
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Comas  mnsaila  lose  twice  their  own  weight  a  clay.  This 
perspiration  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  the  stomata :  hence 
evergreens,  in  which  they  are  small,  anil  less  numerous  than 
in  deciduous  or  herbaceous  plants,  perspire  much  less. 

With  this  function  are  connected  all  the  phenomena  that 
attend  transplantation.  If  a  growing  plan;  is  removed  from 
one  situation  to  another  in  the  summer,  it  will  die;  because  its 
spongioles  will  be  so  much  destroyed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
absorbing  fluid  from  the  soil  as  fast  as  it  is  given  off  by  the 
leaves  ;  and  hence  the  system  will  be  emptied  of  fluid.  But  if 
a  plant  is  growing  in  a  pot,  it  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
season  of  the  year;  because  its  spongioles,  being  uninjured, 
will  be  able  to  counterbalance  the  loss  caused  by  perspiration, 
as  well  after  transplantation  as  before,  if  not  belter. 

With  regard  to  the  vessels  through  which  this  universal  dif- 
fusion of  the  sap  takes  place,  it  has  already  been  stated  that 
its  upward  course  is  always  through  the  woody  fibre,  and 
probably  also  through  the  ducts;  and  that  it  passes  down- 
Hards  through  the  woody  fibre.  But  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  is  also  dispersed  through  the  whole  system 
by  means  of  some  permeable  quality  of  the  membranes  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  invisible  to  our  eyes,  even  aided  by 
the  roost  powerful  glasses.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  sap  finds  its  way  upwards,  downwards,  and  laterally 
through  the  intercellular  passages  which  exist  at  the  points  of 
union  of  every  individual  elementary  organ.  That  such  a 
channel  of  communicating  the  sap  is  employed  by  Nature  to 
a  certain  extent  I  do  not  doubt,  especially  in  those  plants  in 
which  the  intercellular  passages  are  very  large;  but  whether 
this  ■  an  universal  law,  or  has  only  a  partial  operation,  is 
quite  unknown,  and  is  not  perhaps  susceptible  of  absolute 
proof.  Link  seems  disposed  to  deny  any  conveyance  of 
fluids  through  the  intercellular  passages. 

The  accumulation  of  sap  in  plants  appears  to  be  attended 
■  ith  very  beneficial  consequences,  and  to  be  deserving  of  the 
especial  attention  of  gardeners.  It  is  well  known  how  weak 
and  imperfect  is  the  inflorescence  of  the  turnip  tribe,  forced  to 
fiower  before  their  fleshy  root  is  formed  ;  aud  how  vigorous  it 
is  after  that  reservoir  of  accumulated  sap  is  completed.     Mr. 
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Knight,  in  a  valuable  paper  upon  this  subject,  remarks  that 
the  fruit  of  melons,  which  sets  upon  the  plant  when  very 
young,  uniformly  falls  off;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  not 
allowed  to  set  until  the  stem  is  well  formed,  and  much  sap 
accumulated  for  its  support,  it  swells  rapidly,  and  ripens 
without  experiencing  any  deficiency  of  food  in  the  course  of 
its  growth.  In  like  manner,  if  a  fruit  tree  is  by  any  circum- 
stance prevented  bearing  its  crop  one  year,  the  sap  that  would 
have  been  expended  accumulates,  and  powerfully  contributes 
to  the  abundance  and  perfection  of  the  fruit  of  the  succeeding 
year.  And  again,  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight,  of 
always  planting  large  tubers  of  the  potaloe,  is  another  proof  of 
the  importance  of  plenty  of  accumulated  sap  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  all  plants. 

The  caasc  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  a  subject  which  has 
long  excited  great  curiosity,  and  has  given  rise  to  numberless 
conjectures.  It  was  for  a  long  lime  believed  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  circulation  of  the  sap  of  plants,  to  and  from  a  common 
point,  analogous  to  that  of  the  blood  of  animals;  but  this  was 
disproved  by  Hales,  and  is  not  now  believed.  This  excellent 
observer,  whose  "  Statics  "  are  an  eternal  monument  of  his 
industry  and  skill,  thought  that  the  motion  of  the  sap,  the 
rapidity  of  which  he  had  found  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
weather,  depended  upon  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
air,  which  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  interior  of  plants. 
Others  have  ascribed  the  motion  to  capillary  attraction. 
Mr.  Knight  was  once  of  opinion  that  it  depended  upon  a 
hygrometrical  property  of  the  plates  of  silver  grain  (me- 
dullary rays),  which  traverse  the  stem  in  all  directions.  A 
number  of  other  theorists  have  called  to  their  aid  a  supposed 
irritability  of  the  vessels;  hut  no  contraction  of  the  vessels  has 
ever  yet  been  noticed,  and  certainly  does  not  take  place  in 
Chara,  where  the  motion  has  been  most  distinctly  observed. 
Du  Petit Thouars suggests  that  it  arises  thus:  —  in  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  vegetation  commences,  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  and  the  buds  begin  to  swell:  the  instant  this 
pens  a  certain  quantity  of  sap  is  attracted  out  of  the  circut 
jacent  tissue  for  the  supply  of  those  buds ;  the  tissue,  which  ii 
thus  emptied  of  its  sap,  is  filled  instantly  by  that  beneath  c 
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about  it:  this  is  in  its  turn  replenished  by  the  next;  and  thus 
the  whole  mass  of  fluid  is  set  in  motion,  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  down  to  the  roots.  Du  Pelit  Thouars  is 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  expansion  of  leaves  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  motion  of  the  sap,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
cause  of  it;  and  that  the  sap  begins  to  move  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  before  it  stirs  at  the  roots.  That  this  is  really 
die  fact,  is  well  known  to  foresters  and  all  persons  accus- 
tomed to  the  felling  or  examination  of  timber  in  the  spring. 
Nome  good  observations  upon  this  were  communicated  to  Mr. 
Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  gardener 
at  Welbeck;  who,  however,  drew  a  wrong  inference  from 
lliem. 

Amid  is  of  opinion  that  the  motion  in  Chara  depends  upon 
galvanic  action;  and  Dutrochet  has  since  formed  a  theory  of 
all  the  motions  of  fluids  in  plants  depending  upon  the  same 
agency.  He  found  that  small  bladders  of  animal  and  vegetable 
membrane,  being  filled  with  a  fluid  of  greater  density  than 
water,  securely  fastened,  and  then  thrown  into  water,  acquired 
weight ;  he  also  remarked,  that  if  the  experiment  was  reversed, 
bj  filling  with  water  and  immersing  them  in  a  denser  fluid, 
the  contrary  took  place,  and  that  the  bladders  lost  weight :  he 
look  a  small  bladder,  and  filled  it  with  milk,  or  gum  arable 
dissolved  in  water;  to  the  mouth  of  this  bladder  lie  adapted  a 
tube,  and  then  plunged  the  bladder  in  water:  in  a  short  time 
the  milk  rose  in  the  lube,  whence  he  inferred  that  water  had 
been  attracted  through  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  This  experi- 
ment was  also  reversed,  by  filling  the  bladder  with  water,  and 
plunging  it  in  milk  :  the  fluid  then  fell  in  the  tube,  whence  he 
inferred  that  water  had  been  attracted  through  the  coat  of  the 
bladder  Into  the  milk.  From  these,  and  other  experiments, 
M.  Dutrochet  arrived  at  the  inference  that,  if  two  fluids  of 
unequal  density  are  separated  by  an  animal  or  vegetable 
membrane,  the  denser  will  attract  the  less  dense  through  the 
membrane  that  divides  them :  and  this  property  he  calls 
cwlosmosc,  when  the  attraction  is  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside;  and  exosmose,  when  it  operates  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside.  In  pursuing  ibis  investigation  he  remarked,  that  if 
mpty  bladder  is  immersed  in  water,  and  the  negative  pole 
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of  a  galvanic  battery  introduced  into  it,  while  the  positive 
pole  is  applied  to  the  water  on  the  outside,  a  passage  of  fluid 
takes  place  through  the  membrane,  as  had  previously  hap- 
pened when  the  bladder  contained  a  fluid  denser  than  water; 
by  reversing  the  experiment,  the  reverse  was  found  to  take 
place:  from  all  which  Dutrochet  deduces  the  following  theory, 
that  when  two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  separated  by  an 
intervening  membrane,  the  more  dense  is  negatively  electri- 
fied, and  the  less  dense  positively  electrified ;  in  consequence 
of  which  two  electric  currents  of  unequal  power  set  through 
the  membrane,  carrying  fluid  with  them ;  that  which  sets  from 
the  positive  pole,  or  less  dense  fluid,  to  the  negative  pole,  or 
more  dense  fluid,  being  much  the  most  powerful:  and  that 
the  fluids  of  plants  being  more  dense  than  those  which  sur- 
round them,  a  similar  action  takes  place  between  them  and 
the  water  in  the  soil,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  is  con- 
tinually impelled  into  their  system.  Philosophers  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  M.  Dutrochefs  con- 
clusion, that  this  transmission  takes  place  by  means  of  galvanic 
agency ;  but  that  the  phenomenon  is  correctly  described  by 
the  ingenious  author,  and  that  it  is  constantly  operating  in 
plants,  is  beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  by  endosmose  that  vapour 
is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  water  from  the  earth ; 
that  sap  is  attracted  into  fruits  by  virtue  of  their  greater  density; 
and  probably  that  buds  are  enabled  to  empty  the  tissue  that 
surrounds  them  when  they  begin  to  grow :  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  the  most  ready  explanation  of  most  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  movement  of  fluids. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF    THE    PITH,    WOOD,    AND    BARK. 


Various  are  ihe  notions  that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
entertained  about  the  PITH.  The  functions  of  brain,  lungs, 
stomach,  nerves,  spinal  marrow,  have  by  turns  been  ascribed 
lo  it.  Some  have  thought  it  the  seat  of  fecundity,  and  have 
believed  that  fruit  trees  deprived  of  pith  became  sterile;  others 
sopposed  that  it  was  the  origin  of  nil  growth;  and  another 
class  of  writers,  we  cannot  say  observers,  have  declared  that 
it  was  the  channel  of  the  ascent  of  sap.  It  is,  however,  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  refute  this  and  similar  ex- 
ploded speculations. 

It  is  probable  that  its  real  and  only  use  is  to  serve  in  the 
infancy  of  a  plant  for  the  reception  of  the  sap,  upon  which 
the  young  and  tender  vessels  that  surround  it  are  to  feed 
when  they  are  first  formed  ;  a  time  when  they  have  no  other 
means  of  support.  M.  Dutrochet  considers  it  to  act  not 
only  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  for  the  young  leaves,  but  also 
to  be  the  place  in  which  the  globules,  which  he  calls  nervous 
corpuscles,  are  formed  out  of  the  elaborated  sap.  (L'Agetit 
htmtt/iat,  &C-,  p.  *+,  &c) 

The  medullary  sheath  seems  to  perform  a  far  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  economy  of  plants ;  it  diverges  from  the 
medulla  whenever  a  leaf  is  produced,  and,  passing  through  the 
petiole,  ramifies  among  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lamina,  where 
it  appears  as  veins:  hence  veins  are  always  composed  of 
bundles  of  woody  fibre  and  spiral  vessels.  So  situated,  the 
veins  are  in  the  most  favourable  position  that  can  be  imagined 
for  absorbing  the  fluid  that,  in  the  first  instance,  is  conducted 
to  the  young  pith,  and  that  is  subsequently  impelled  upwards 
through  the  woody  fibre.  So  essential  is  the  medullary 
sheath  to  vegetation  in  the  early  age  of  a  branch,  that,  as  is 
well  known,  although  the  pith  and  the  bark,  and  even  the 
young  wood,  may  be  destroyed,  without  the  life  of  a  young 
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slioot  being  much  aiFcctcil ;  yet,  if  the  medullary  sheath  be  cut 
through,  the  pill),  bark,  or  wood  being  left,  the  part  above  llie 
wound  will  perish. 

The  dark  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  young  and  tender 
wood,  guarding  it  from  cold  and  external  accidents.  It  is 
also  the  medium  in  which  the  proper  juices  of  the  plant  in  their 
descent  from  the  leaves  are  finally  elaborated,  and  brought  to 
the  state  which  is  peculiar  to  the  species.  It  is  from  the 
bark  that  they  are  horizontally  communicated  to  the  medullary 
rays,  by  thein  to  be  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  wood. 
Hence,  the  character  of  timber  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  influence  of  the  bark,  as  is  apparent  from  a  vertical 
section  of  a  grafted  tree,  through  the  line  of  union  i 
stock  and  scion.  This  line  will  be  found  so  exactly  drai 
that  the  limits  of  the  two  are  determined  in  the  oldest  s 
cimens  as  accurately  as  if  they  were  fixed  by  rule  and  1 
the  woody  tissue  will  be  found  uninterruptedly  continue 
through  the  one  into  the  other,  and  the  bark  of  the  t 
indissohibly  united;  but  the  medullary  rays  emanating  fi 
the  bark  of  each  will  be  seen  to  remain  as  different  as  t 
were,  while  the  slock  and  scion  were  distinet  individuals. 

As  the  bark,  when  young,  is  green  like  the  leaves,  a 
the  latter  are  manifestly  a  mere  dilatation  of  the  former,  i 
highly  probable,  as  Mr.  Knight  believes,  that  the  bark  i 
rises  an  influence  upon  the  fluids  deposited  in  it  win 
analogous  to  that  exercised  by  the  leaves,  which  will  be  It 
after  explained.  Hence  it  has  been  named,  with  much  t 
the  universal  leaf  of  a  vegetable. 

The  business  of  the  medullary  hays  is,  no  doubt,  i 
sively  to  maintain  a  communication  between  the  bark,  in  v 
the  secretions  receive  their  final  elaboration,  and  the  c 
the  trunk,  in  which  they  are  at  last  deposited.  This  is  appare 
from  tangental  sections  of  dicotyledonous  wood  manifest  it 
an  evident  exudation  of  liquid  matter  from  the  wounded  n 
dullary  rays,  although  no  such  exudation  is  elsewhere  visihl 
In  endogenous  plants,  in  which  there  appears  no  necessity  fi 
maintaining  a  communication  between  the  centre  and  c 
ference,  there  are  no  medullary  rays.  These  rays  also  s 
to  bind  firmly  together  the  whole  of  the  internal  and  c 
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parts  of  a  stem,  and  they  give  the  peculiar  character  by  which 
the  wood  of  neighbouring  species  may  be  distinguished.  If 
plants  hod  no  medullary  rays,  their  wood  would  probably  be, 
m  nearly  allied  species,  undistinguishable  ;  for  we  are  scarcely 
aware  of  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
fibrous  or  vascular  tissue.  But  the  medullary  rays  differing 
in  abundance,  in  size,  and  in  other  respects,  impress  charac- 
ters upon  the  wood  which  are  extremely  marked.  Thus,  in 
the  cultivated  cherry,  the  plates  of  the  medullary  rays  are 
very  thin,  the  adhesions  of  them  to  the  bark  are  very  slight, 
and  hence  a  section  of  the  wood  of  that  plant  has  a  pale, 
smooth,  homogeneous  appearance  ;  but  in  the  wild  cherry 
the  medullary  plates  are  much  thicker,  lliey  adhere  to  the 
bark  by  deep  broad  spaces,  and  are  arranged  with  great  irre- 
gularity, so  that  a  section  of  the  wood  of  that  variety  has  a 
deeper  colour,  and  a  twisted,  knotty,  very  uneven  appearance. 
As  the  medullary  rays  develope  only  horizontally,  when  two 
trees  m  which  they  are  different  are  grafted  or  budded  to- 
gether, the  wood  of  the  stock  will  continue  to  preserve  its 
own  ]>eculiarity  of  grain,  notwithstanding  its  being  formed  by 
the  woody  matter  sent  down  by  the  scion;  for  it  is  the  hori- 
zontal developement  that  gives  its  character  to  the  grain,  and 
not  the  perpendicular  fibres  which  are  incased  in  it. 

The  wood  is  at  once  the  support  of  all  the  deciduous  organs 
of  respiration,  digestion,  and  impregnation,  the  deposit  of  the 
secretions  peculiar  to  individual  species,  and  also  the  reservoir 
from  which  newly  forming  parts  derive  their  sustenance  until 
they  can  establish  a  communication  with  the  soil.  Regarding 
the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  created,  there  has  been 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Linnaeus  thought  it  was  produced 
by  the  pith;  Grew,  that  the  liber  and  wood  were  deposited 
at  the  same  time  in  a  single  mass  which  afterwards  divided 
in  two,  the  one  half  adhering  to  the  centre,  the  other  to  the 
circumference  ;  Malpighi  conceived  that  the  wood  of  one  year 
was  produced  by  an  alteration  of  the  liber  of  the  previous 
season.  Duhamel  believed  that  it  was  deposited  by  the  se- 
cretion already  spoken  of  as  existing  between  the  bark  and 
wood,  and  called  cambium:  he  was  of  opinion  that  (his  cam- 
bium  was  formed  in  the  bark,  and  became  converted  into  both 
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cellular  tissue  and  woody  fibre;  and  he  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  those  theories  according  to  which  new  wood  is 
produced  by  the  wood  of  a  preceding  year.  He  removed  a 
portion  of  bark  from  a  plum  tree ;  he  replaced  this  with  a 
similar  portion  of  a  peach  tree,  having  a  bud  upon  it.  In  a 
short  time  a  union  took  place  between  the  two.  After  waitr 
ing  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  the  formation  of  new  wood,  he 
examined  the  point  of  junction,  and  found  that  a  thin  layer  of 
wood  had  been  formed  by  the  peach  bud,  but  none  by  the 
wood  of  the  plum,  to  which  it  had  been  tightly  applied. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  alburnum  derives  its  origin  from  the 
bark,  and  not  from  the  wood.  A  variety  of  similar  experi- 
ments was  instituted  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  they 
were  followed  by  similar  results.  Among  others,  a  plate  of 
silver  was  inserted  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  a  tree 
at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season.  It  was  said,  that  if 
new  wood  was  formed  by  old  wood  it  would  be  subsequently 
found  pushed  outwards,  and  continuing  to  occupy  the  same 
situation ;  but  that  if  new  wood  was  deposited  by  the  bark, 
the  silver  plate  would  in  time  be  found  buried  beneath  new 
layers  of  wood.  In  course  of  time  the  plate  was  examined, 
and  was  found  enclosed  in  wood. 

Hence  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  wood  seemed 
settled ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  experiments  of  Du- 
hamel  are  perfectly  accurate  and  satisfactory  as  far  as  they 
go.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that,  although  they  certainly 
proved  that  new  wood  is  not  produced  by  old  wood,  it  was 
not  equally  clear  that  it  originated  from  the  bark.  Accord- 
ingly a  new  set  of  experiments  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Knight, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  still  clearer  light  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  wood.  Having  removed  a  ring  of  bark  from 
above  and  below  a  portion  of  the  bark  furnished  with  a  kaf, 
Mr.  Knight  remarked  that  no  increase  took  place  in  the  wood 
above  the  leaf,  while  a  sensible  augmentation  was  observable 
in  the  wood  below  the  leaf.  It  was  also  found  that  if  the 
upper  part  of  a  branch  is  deprived  of  leaves,  the  branch  will 
die  down  to  the  point  where  leaves  have  been  left,  and  below 
that  will  flourish.  Hence  an  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
wood  is  not  formed  out  of  the  bark  as  a  mere  deposit  from  it, 
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but  that  it  is  produced  from  matter  elaborated  in  the  leaves 
and  sent  downwards, — either  through  the  vessels  of  the  inner 
bark,  along  with  the  matter  for  forming  the  liber  by  which  it 
is  subsequently  parted  with  ;  or  tbat  it  and  the  liber  are 
transmitted  distinct  from  one  another,  the  one  adhering  to  the 
alburnum,  the  other  to  the  bark.  I  know  of  no  proof  of  the 
former  supposition :  of  the  latter  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  truth.  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion  that  two  distinct 
sets  of  vessels  are  sent  down,  one  belonging  to  the  liber,  the 
other  to  the  alburnum;  and  if  a  branch  of  any  young  tree, 
tbe  wood  of  which  is  formed  quickly,  he  examined  when  it  is 
first  bursting  into  leaf,  these  two  sets  may  be  distinctly  seen 
and  traced.  Take,  for  instance,  a  branch  of  lilac  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April  and  strip  off  its  bark  :  the  new  wood  will  be 
dkliortly  seen  to  have  passed  downwards  from  tbe  base  of 
each  leaf,  diverging  from  its  perpendicular  course,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  bundle  of  vessels  passing  into  tbe  leaf  beneath  it; 
Mitl  if  the  junction  of  a  new  branch  with  tbat  of  the  previous 
year  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  fibres  of  wood 
already  seen  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  having 
arrived  at  this  point,  have  not  stopped  there,  but  have  passed 
raptdly  downwards,  adding  to  the  branch  an  even  layer  of 
fibrous  matter  or  young  wood  ;  and  turning  off  at  every  pro- 
jection which  impedes  them,  just  as  tbe  water  of  a  steady  but 
rapid  current  would  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  obstacles 
in  its  stream.  Now,  if  the  new  wood  were  a  mere  deposit  of 
tbe  bark,  the  latter,  as  it  is  applied  to  every  part  of  the  old 
wood)  would  deposit  the  new  wood  equally  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  latter,  and  the  deviation  of  the  fibres  from  ob- 
stacles in  their  downward  course  could  not  occur.  Tins, 
therefore,  in  my  mind,  places  tbe  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  wood  beyond  nil  further  doubt.  Mirbel,  who  formerly 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  wood  being  deposited  by  bark, 
has,  with  the  candour  of  a  man  of  real  science,  fairly  ad- 
mitted the  opinion  to  be  no  longer  tenable;  and  be  has  sug- 
gested in  its  room  that  wood  and  bark  are  independent 
formations, — which  is  no  doubt  true,  —  but,  be  adds,  created 
out  of  cambium,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  concur;  for 
this  reason.     All  the  writers  hitherto  meulioned  or  adverted 
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to  have  considered  the  formation  of  wood  only  wilh  reference 
to  exogenous  trees,  and  to  such  only  of  them  as  are  the  com- 
mon forest  plants  of  Europe.  Had  they  taken  into  account 
exotic  trees  or  any  endogenous  plants,  they  would  have  seen 
that  none  of  their  theories  could  possibly  apply  to  the  form- 
ation of  wood  in  that  tribe.  In  many  exogenous  plants  of 
tropical  countries  wood  is  not  deposited  in  regular  circles 
all  round  the  axis,  but  ouly  on  one  sido  of  the  stem,  or  along 
certain  lines  upon  it :  were  it  a  deposit  from  the  bark,  or  a 
metamorphosis  of  cambium,  it  would  necessarily  be  deposited 
with  some  kind  of  uniformity-  In  endogenous  trees  there  is 
no  cambium,  and  yet  wood  is  formed  in  abundance;  and  the 
new  wood  is  created  in  the  centre,  and  not  in  the  circum- 
ference: so  that  bark  can  have,  in  such  cases,  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  creation  of  wood- 
No  doubt  aware  of  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  common  theories  of  die  formation  of  wood,  M.  Du  Petit 
Thouars,  an  ingenious  French  physiologist,  who  had  possessed 
op|>ort unities  of  examining  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  tro- 
pical countries,  constructed  a  theory,  which,  although  in 
many  points  similar  to  the  one  proposed,  but  not  proved,  by 
Ids  countryman,  De  la  Hire,  is  nevertheless,  from  the  facts 
and  illustrations  skilfully  brought  by  the  French  philosopher 
to  his  aid,  to  be  considered  legitimately  as  bis  own.  The 
attention  of  Du  Petit  Thouars  appears  to  have  been  first 
especially  called  to  the  real  origin  of  wood  by  haviug  re- 
marked, in  the  Isle  of  France,  that  the  brandies  which  are 
emitted  by  the  truncheons  of  Dracaena  (with  which  hedges 
are  formed  in  that  colony)  root  between  the  rind  and  old 
wood,  forming  rays  of  which  the  axis  of  the  new  shoot  is  tlie 
centre.  These  rays  surround  the  old  stem  ;  the  lower  ones 
at  once  elongate  greatly  towards  the  earth,  and  the  upper 
ones  gradually  acquire  the  same  direction;  so  that  at  last,  ns 
they  become  disentangled  from  each  other,  the  whole  of  them 
pass  downwards  to  the  soil.  Reflecting  upon  this  curious 
fact,  and  upon  a  multitude  of  others  which  I  have  no  space 
to  detail,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  merely 
in  the  property  of  increasing  the  species  that  buds  agree  with 
seeds,  but  that  they  emit  roots  in  like  mnnner;  and  that  the 
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wood  ami  liber  are  both  formed  by  die  downward  descent  of 
bud-roots,  at  first  nourished  by  the  moisture  of  the  cambium, 
ami  finally  imbedded  hi  llie  cellular  tissue  which  is  the  result 
of  the  organisation  of  that  secretion.  That  first  tendency 
of  the  embryo,  when  it  has  disengaged  itself  from  the  seed, 
tit  send  roots  downwards  and  a  stem  and  leaves  upwards,  and 
to  form  huds  in  the  axillae  of  the  latter,  is  i: 
possessed  by  the  buds  themselves;  so  that  plants  i 
size  by  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

Hence  a  plant  is  formed  of  multitudes  of  buds  or  fixed 
embryos,  each  of  which  has  an  independent  life  ami  action: 
by  its  elongation  upwards  forming  new  branches  and  con- 
tinuing itselti  and  by  its  elongation  downwards  forming  wood 
and  bark ;  which  is  therefore,  in  Du  Petit  Thouars's  opinion, 
a  mass  of  roots. 

A  great  deal  of  opposition  has  been  offered  to  this  view, 
especially  among  this  writer's  own  countrymen  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  many  of  his  antagonists  have  been  from  a  class 
of  naturalists  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  better 
known  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  the  object  of  their 
attack  than  for  any  reputation  of  their  own.  To  this,  how- 
crer,  there  are  some  exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  MM.  Mirbel 
Bnd  Desfontaines,  two  of  the  most  learned  botanists  of  France. 
This  theory,  nevertheless,  seems  the  only  one  that  is  adapted 
at  once  to  the  explanation  of  the  real  cause  of  the  many  anomal- 
ous Ibrms  of  exogenous  stems  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  re- 
collection of  all  botanists,  and  that,  at  the  same  time  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  exogenous  and  endogenous  modes  of  growth  ; 
•  a  condition  which,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  indispensable 
to  any  theory  of  the  formation  of  wood  that  may  be  proposed. 
It  also  offers  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  phenomena  that 
are  constantly  occurring  in  the  operations  of  gardening. 

It  has  recently  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academy 
»f  JSciences  at  Paris;  when  M.  Poiteau  supported  the  theory, 
and  MM.  Mirbel,  Cassini,  and  Desfontaines  opposed  it.  The 
arguments  used  by  the  latter  were  two,  both  of  which  nre  un- 
doubted fallacies.  The  first  was,  ihat  if  a  large  ring  of  bark 
be  taken  from  the  stem  of  a  sycamore,  and  be  replaced  by  a 
similar  ring  entirely  destitute  of  buds  from  a  red  maple,  the 
r  3 
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new  bark  will  graft  itself  with  the  sycamore,  and  in  time  red 
maple  wood  will  be  formed  beneath  it.  They  said  this  lig- 
neous production  could  not  be  derived  from  the  buds  of  the 
red  maple,  because  the  ring  of  bark  was  devoid  of  any ;  nor 
could  it  proceed  from  the  buds  of  the  sycamore,  because  they 
would  produce  sycamore  wood.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this 
experiment,  the  character  of  the  red  maple  wood  was  derived 
from  its  medullary  rays,  which  first  formed  an  adhesion  with 
those  of  the  sycamore,  and  afterwards  an  independent  hori- 
zontal formation,  through  which  the  fibres  of  the  sycamore 
descended  without  altering  its  character.  The  other  cue 
was,  that  if  a  large  ring  of  bark  be  taken  from  the  trunk  of  ft 
vigorous  elm  or  other  tree  without  being  replaced  with  any 
thing,  new  beds  of  wood  will  be  found  in  the  lower  as  well  as 
upper  part  of  the  trunk ;  while  no  ligneous  production  will 
appear  on  the  ring  of  wood  left  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 
bark.  Now  this  is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  observ* 
ations  of  others,  that  it  is  impossible  to  receive  it  as  an  ob- 
jection until  its  truth  shall  have  been  demonstrated.  It  is 
well  known  that  if  the  least  continuous  portion  of  liber  be 
left  upon  the  surface  of  a  wound  of  this  kind,  that  portion  is 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  communication  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  of  the  wound ;  but,  without  some  such 
slight  channel  of  union,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  experience 
that  the  part  of  a  trunk  below  an  annular  incision  should  in* 
crease  by  the  addition  of  new  layers  of  wood  until  the  lips 
of  the  wound  are  united,  unless  buds  exist  upon  the  trunk 
below  the  ring. 

The  secretion  called  cambium,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who* 
believe  wood  and  bark  to  be  independent  simultaneous  form- 
ations from  the  surface  of  the  old  wood  and  bark,  is  the 
matter  which  finally  becomes  organised  as  such :  in  Du  Petit 
Thouars's  theory  it  is  a  matter  of  organisation  only  as  far  as 
regards  the  origin  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  medullary  rays, 
and  of  the  bark ;  while  the  superfluity  of  its  moisture  is  a  pro- 
vision made  by  nature  for  the  nutriment  of  the  young  fibres 
that  descend  through  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


of  the  leaves- 


Leaves  arc  at  once  organs  of  respiration,  digestion,  and 
nutrition.  They  elaborate  the  crude  sap  impelled  into  them 
from  the  stem,  parting  with  its  water,  adding  to  it  carbon,  and 
exposing  the  whole  to  the  action  of  air  ;  and  while  they  supply 
the  necessary  food  to  the  young  fibres  that  puss  downwards  from 
litem,  and  from  the  buds  in  the  form  of  alburnum  and  liber, 
theynlso  furnish  nutriment  to  all  the  parts  immediately  above 
and  beneath  them.  There  are  many  experiments  to  show  that 
such  is  the  purpose  of  the  leaves.  If  a  number  of  rings  of 
bark  are  separated  by  spaces  without  bark,  those  which  have 
leaves  upon  them  will  live  much  longer  than  those  which  are 
■■  of  leaves.  If  leaves  are' stripped  off  a  plant  before 
die  fruit  has  commenced  ripening,  the  fruit  will  fall  off  and 
not  ripen.  Ifa  branch  is  deprived  of  leaves  for  a  whole  sum- 
mer, it  will  either  die  or  not  increase  in  size  perceptibly.  The 
presence  of  cotyledons,  or  seminal  leaves,  at  a  time  when  no 
other  leaves  have  been  formed  for  nourishing  the  young  plant, 
is  considered  a  further  proof  of  the  nutritive  purposes  of 
leaves:  if  the  cotyledons  are  cut  off,  the  seed  will  either  not 
vegetate  at  all,  or  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty ;  and  if  they 
are  injured  by  old  age,  or  tiny  other  circumstance,  they  pro- 
duce e  languor  of  habit  which  only  ceases  with  the  life  of  the 
plant,  if  it  be  an  annual.  This  is  the  reason  why  gardeners 
prefer  old  melon  and  cucumber  seeds  to  new  ones:  in  the 
former  the  nutritive  power  of  the  cotyledons  is  impaired,  the 
young  plant  grows  slowly,  a  languid  circtdation  is  induced 
from  the  beginning ;  by  which  excessive  luxuriance  is  checked, 
and  fruit  formed  rather  than  leaves  or  branches. 

Various  are  the  secretions  of  plants  that  take  place  through 
the  leaves:  in  those  of  monocotyledonous  tropical  plants  in 
our  hot-houses,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  drops  of 
water  forming  upon  them  from  the  effect  of  perspiration  ;  in 
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Limnocharis  Plumieri  there  is  a  large  pore  terminating  the 
veins  of  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  from  which  water  is  constantly 
distilled.  The  pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  which  are  only  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  leaves,  secrete  water  enough  to  fill  half  their 
cavity.  But,  besides  this  more  subtle  fluid,  secretions  of  a 
grosser  quality  take  place  in  plants.  The  honey  dew,  which 
is  so  often  attributed  to  insects,  is  one  instance  of  the  perspir- 
ation of  a  viscid,  saccharine  substance ;  the  manna  of  the  ask 
is  another;  and  the  gum  ladanum  that  exudes  from  the 
Cistus  ladaniferns  is  a  third  instance  of  this  kind  of  pep* 
spiration,  , 

It  is  believed  that  absorption  takes  place  indifferently  by 
either  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  that  some 
plants  absorb  more  powerfully  by  one  surface  than  by  the 
other.  Bonnet  found  that  while  the  leaves  of  Arum,  die 
kidney-bean,  the  lilac,  the  cabbage,  and  others,  retained  their 
verdure  equally  long  whichever  side  was  deprived  of  .the 
power  of  absorption,  the  Plantago,  some  Verbascums*  thenpr- 
vel  of  Peru,  and  others,  lost  their  life  soonest  where  the  upper 
surface  was  prevented  from  absorbing ;  and  that  in  a  number 
of  trees  and  shrubs  the  leaves  were  killed  very  quickly  by 
preventing  absorption  by  the  lower  surface.  From  this  there 
is  only  one  safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn ;  that  the  absorbing 
surface  of  leaves  varies  in  different  species,  and  depends  upon 
their  peculiar  organisation. 

Leaves  usually  are  so  placed  upon  the  stem  that  their  upper 
urface  is  turned  towards  the  heavens,  their  lower  towards  the 
earth ;  but  this  position  varies  occasionally.  In  some  plants 
they  are  imbricated,  so  as  to  be  almost  parallel  with  the  stem; 
in  others  they  are  deflexed  till  the  lower  surface  becomes 
almost  parallel  with  the  stem,  and  the  upper  surface  is  far  re- 
moved from  opposition  to  the  heavens.  A  few  plants,  more- 
over, invert  the  usual  position  of  the  leaves  by  twisting  the 
petiole  half  round,  so  that  either  the  two  margins  become 
opposed  to  earth  and  sky,  or  the  lower  surface  becomes  up- 
permost :  this  is  especially  the  case  with  plants  bearing  phyl- 
lodia,  or  spurious  leaves. 

At  night  a  phenomenon  occurs  in  plants  which  is  called 
their  sleep :  it  consists  in  the  leaves  folding  up  and  drooping. 
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as  those  of  the  sensitive  plant  when  touched.  Tliis  scarcely 
happens  perceptibly  except  in  compound  leaves,  in  which  the 
leaflets  are  articulated  with  the  petiole,  and  the  petiole  with 
the  stem :  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  light, 
and  will  be  farther  spoken  of  under  the  bead  of  irritability. 

After  the  leaves  have  performed  their  functions,  they  fall 
ufl":  this  happens  at  extremely  unequal  periods  in  different 
ipecies.  In  some  they  all  wither  and  full  off'  by  the  end  of  a 
tingle  season  ;  in  others,  as  the  beecti  and  hornbeam,  they 
wither  in  the  autumn,  but  do  not  fall  off  till  the  succeeding 
spring ;  and,  in  a  third  class,  they  neither  wither  nor  fall  ofF 
the  first  season,  but  retain  their  verdure  during  the  winter, 
and  (ill  long  after  the  commencement  of  another  year's 
growth  :  these  are  our  evergreens.  Mirbel  distinguishes 
leaves  into  three  kinds,  as  characterised  by  their  periods  of 
falling;  — 

1.  Fugacious  or  caducous,  which  fall  shortly  after  their 
appearance;  as  in  Cactus  opunlia. 

2.  Deciduous  or  annual,  which  fall  off  in  the  autumn;  as 
Pyrtis  malus. 

3.  Persistent,  evergreen,  or  perennial,  which  remain  perfect 
upou  (he  plant  beyond  a  single  season;  as  Ilex  nquifoiium, 
Prunos  pseudo-cerasus,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  a  number 
of  explanations  have  been  given,  which  may  be  found  in 
HiUd.' naxc s  Principles  of  Hotamy,  p.  336.  Sir  James  Smith 
was  of  opinion  with  Vrolik,  that  it  is  evidently  a  sloughing  or 
costing  oft'  diseased  or  worn  out  parts,  and  in  this  I  agree 
with  thern ;  but  neither  of  these  authors  afford  any  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  this  sloughing  ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  any  one,  except 
Du  Petit  Thouars.  If  you  will  watch  the  progress  of  a 
tree,  —  of  the  elder  for  example,  —  says  this  writer,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  lowest  leaves  upon  the  branches  fall  long 
Wore  those  at  the  extremities.  The  cause  of  this  may  be, 
perhaps,  explained  upon  the  following  principle.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  base  of  every  leaf  reposes  upon  the  medulla 
of  the  branch  to  the  sheath  of  which  it  is  attached.  But,  as 
the  branch   increases    in   diameter  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
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wood,  the  space  between  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  the  medulla 
becomes  sensibly  augmented.  It  has,  therefore,  been  ne- 
cessary that  the  fibres  by  which  the  leaf  is  connected  with  the 
medulla  should  lengthen,  in  order  to  admit  the  deposition  of 
wood  between  the  bark  and  the  medulla.  Now  how  does  this 
elongation  take  place  ?  As  the  bundles  of  fibres  which  run 
from  the  medulla  into  the  leaf-stalk  are  at  first  composed 
only  of  spiral  vessels,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  may  be 
susceptible  of  elongation  by  unrolling.  And  in  this  seems  to 
lie  the  mystery  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  for  the  moment  will 
come  when  the  spiral  vessels  are  entirely  unrolled,  and  in- 
capable  of  any  'further  elongation :  they  will,  therefore,  by 
the  force  of  vegetation,  be  stretched  until  they  snap,  when 
the  necessary  communication  between  the  branch  and  the  leaf 
is  destroyed,  and  the  latter  falls  off. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  interruption  of  the  necessary 
communication  between  the  leaves  and  their  support  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  all  cases ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  following  phenomena : 
1.  the  early  fall  of  the  lower  leaves  of  plants  during  the 
period  of  vegetation ;  2.  the  fell  of  the  leaves  of  evergreen 
trees,  and  of  those  whose  foliage  withers  and  persists  during 
winter,  at  the  period  when  new  wood  is  formed  by  the 
operation  of  new  shoots  in  the  spring ;  S.  the  ultimate  fall  of 
those  leaves  which  are  subject  to  no  fixed  periods  of  de- 
foliation ;  4.  the  persistence  of  the  leaves  of  stunted  trees, 
which  have  not  formed  wood  enough  during  a  single  season 
to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  conducting  vessels  of  the  petioles, 
as  the  beech  and  hornbeam.  The  well  known  indication  by 
which  gardeners  judge  of  their  probable  success  in  trans- 
planting a  tree  or  other  plant  in  leaf,  may  also  be  considered 
a  further  proof  of  the  justness  of  Du  Petit  Thouars's  theory. 
On  such  occasions,  if  the  leaves  wither  and  hang  upon  the 
branches,  the  omen  is  unfavourable ;  but  if  they  are  cast  off, 
it  is  a  certain  indication  of  success.  Here  the  action  of  the 
spiral  vessels  may  be  understood  to  be  impaired  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  regular  transmission  of  oxygenated  air 
through  them,  caused  by  the  act  of  transplantation  :  as  soon 
as  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  renewed,  a  sudden  increase  of 
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diameter  supervenes,  the  communication  is  cut  off  between  the 
leaves  ami  the  stem  by  the  too  rapid  extension  of  the  spiral 
vessels  ant'  die  leaves  fall  off. 

Respiration  takes  place  by  the  power  the  leaves  possess  of 
inspiring  and  expiring  oxygen  nnd  decomposing  carbonic 
acid.  They  have  been  found  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  at  night 
by  inhaling  oxygen  abundantly,  and  exhaling  a  small  quantity 
nf  carbonic  acid ;  and  to  restore  the  air  to  its  purity  in  die 
jun's  rays,  by  decomposing  their  carbonic  acid  and  parting 
with  their  oxygen. 

It  was  long  since  remarked  by  Priestley,  that  if  leaves  are 
immersed  in  water  and  placed  in  the  sun,  they  part  with 
oxvgen.  This  fact  has  been  subsequently  demonstrated  by  a 
ureal  number  of  curious  experiments,  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Ingenhouz,  Saussure,  Senebier,  and  others.  Siuissure 
found  that  plants  in  cloudy  weather,  or  at  night,  inhaled  the 
oxygen  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  but  exhaled  carbonic 
actd  if  they  continued  to  remain  in  obscurity.  But,  as  soon  as 
they  were  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  respired  the 
oxygen  they  had  previously  inhaled,  in  about  the  same 
quantity  as  they  received  it,  and  with  great  rapidity.  Dr. 
Ciilly  found  that  grass  leaves  exposed  to  the  sun  in  ajar  for 
loar  hours  produced  the  following  effect :  — 

t   Ihc  cltne  of  the  E*  penmen  t  there 


Of  urt'ugcn 
Of  ewbome  »i 
Of 01 j gen 


Of  nitrogen 


Heyne  tells  us  that  the  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  calycinum 
in  India,  are  acid  in  the  morning,  tasteless  at  noon,  and  bitter 
in  the  evening;  Link  himself  (bund  that  they  readily  stained 
litmus  p-,iper  red  in  the  morning,  but  scarcely  produced  any 
such  effect  at  noon.  The  same  phenomenon  is  said  also  to 
occur  in  other  plants,  as  Cacalia  ficoides,  .Sempervivum 
arboreum,  &c.  This  slain  in  the  litmus  paper  could  not  have 
arisen  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  as  that  gas  will  not 
alter  blue  paper,  but  it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  oxygen 
inhaled  at  night.     It  has  also  been  found  that  this  last  power 


•  retained  even  at  noon,  if  the  plant  is  not  exposed  to  the 
sun.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  oi*  a  phenomenon 
remarked  by  Pajot  de  Charmes,  who  found  that  the  flowers  of 
Cichorium  intybus  were  daily  changed  from  bine  to  white, 
according  to  the  action  of  light.  It  is  also  well  known  tli« 
fruit  is  more  acid  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

As  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  thus  evidently 
nn  important  part  of  the  net  of  respiration,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  to  supply  a  plant  with  a  greater  abundance  of  carbonic 
acid  than  the  atmosphere  will  usually  yield  would  be  attended 
with  beneficial  consequences.  To  ascertain  this  point  several 
experiments  have  been  instituted ;  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  of  Saussure,  who  found  that,  in  the  srtn,  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  carbonic  acid  gns,  or  even  air,  containing 
as  much  .13  sixty  per  cent.,  was  destructive  of  vegetable  life; 
that  fifty  per  cent,  was  highly  prejudicial;  and  that  the  doses 
became  gradually  less  prejudicial  as  they  were  diminished. 
From  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  found 
more  favourable  to  growth  than  common  air.  This,  however, 
was  only  in  the  sun:  any  addition,  however  small,  to  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  naturally  found  in  the  air  was  pre- 
judicial to  plants  placed  in  the  shade. 

Nitrogen,  per  se,  is  incapable  of  affording  any  support 
the  developement  of  plants,  as  was  proved  by  Saussure, 
found  that,   five  days  after  immersion  in  pure  nitrogen, 
buds  of  poplni's  and  willows  were  in  a  state  of  decay.     Tti 
is  remarkable,  considering  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
we  breathe  consists  of  nitrogen. 

While  oxygen  and  carbon  are  thus  essential  to 
when  not  administered  in  excess,  almost  all  other  gases  are 
more  or  less  deleterious.  Drs.  Turner  and  Cliristison  found 
that  so  small  a  quantity  as  lz,.Ur,  of  sulphurous  acid  gns,  — 
a  proportion  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  smell,  — 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  leaves  in  forty-eight  hoi 
The  same  observers  state,  in  an  excellent  paper  in  Brewsti 
Journal  for  January,  1828,  the  effects  of  other  gases  upon 
plants.  I  much  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  my  giving 
their  experiments  in  detail  :  the  results,  which  are  as  follows, 
y  important.  —  Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  a 


ler't 
nor, 
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found  to  produce  effects  not  inferior, —  nay,  even  superior, — 
to  those  of  the  sulphurous  add,  Ii  wia  found  that  so  small  a 
quantity  as  a  filth  of  an  inch,  although  diluted  with  10,000 
parts  of  air,  destroyed  the  whole  vegetation  of  a  plant  of 
considerable  size  in  less  than  two  days.  "  Nay,  we  afterwards 
found  that  a  tenth  part  or  n  cubic  inch  in  20,000  volumes  of 
sir  had  nearly  the  same  effects.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
le-ives  of*  laburnum  were  all  curled  in  on  the  edges,  dry  and 
■  h -coloured;  and,  though  it  was  then  removed  into  the  air, 
ihev  gradually  shrivelled  and  died.  Like  the  sulphurous 
at- id,  die  hydrochloric  acid  gas  acta  thus  injuriously  in  a  pro- 
portion which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  smell.  Eves  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  not  distinctly  per- 
cepubk ;  a  ten  thousandth  made  no  impression  on  the  nostrils 
whatever,  although  great  care  was  taken  to  dry  thoroughly 
die  vessels  used  in  making  the  mixtures." 

'*  Chlorine  may  be  expected  to  have  the  effects  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas ;  and  so  indeed  it  has,  but  they  appear  to  be 
developed  more  slowly.  Two  cubic  inches  in  two  hundred 
parts  of  sir  did  not  begin  to  affect  a  mignonette  plant  I  or 
three  hours ;  half  a  cubic  inch  in  a  thousand  parts  of  air  did 
not  injure  another  in  twenty-four  hours  :  but  when  the  plants 
did  become  affected,  the  same  drooping,  bleaching,  and  de- 
siccation were  observed." 

•'  Nitrous  acid  gas  is  probably  as  deleterious  as  the  sul- 
phurous and  hydrochloric  acid  gases.  In  the  proportion  of 
a  hundred  and  eightieth,  it  attacked  the  leaves  of  a  mignonette 
plant  in  ten  minutes ;  and  half  a  cubic  inch  in  700  volumes  of 
air  caused  a  yellowish  green  discolouration  in  an  hour,  and 
drooping  and  withering  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  leaves  were  not  acid  on  the  surface." 

"  The  effects  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  acid  gases.  The  latter  attack  the  leaves  at 
the  tips  first,  and  gradually  extend  their  operation  towards 
the  leaf-stalks  ;  when,  in  considerable  proportion,  their  effects 
began  in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  the  quantity  was  not  great,  the 
parts  not  attacked  generally  survived,  if  the  plants  were 
removed  into  the  air.  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  acts  dif- 
ferently; two  cubic  inches  in  230  times  their  volume  of  air 
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mo  a  cavity  beneath  it,  which  is  connected 
«i&  s^JSBoes  of  intercellular  passages.    Nor  are  the  stomata 
jdc  the  caTcn»cs  paieuchiina  of  the  leaf  the  only  means  pro- 
vided far  the  regclaskxi  of  its  functions.     Hairs,  no  doubt, 
petfam  no  mean  office  in  their  economy.     In  some  cases 
these   processes   seem  destined  only  for  protection  against 
cold,  as  in  those  plants  in  which  they  only  clothe  the  bods 
and  youngest  leaves,  sailing  away  as  soon  as  the  tender  parts 
have  become  hardened ;  bat  it  can  hardl  v  be  doubted  that  st 
many  others  they  are  absorbent  organs,  intended  to  coned' 
humidity  from  the  atmosphere.   In  succulent  plants,  or  in  such- 
as  grow  naturally  in  shady  places,  where  moisture  already1 
exists  in  abundance,  they  are  usually  wanting;  but  in  Ms, 
dry,  exposed  places,  where  k  is  necessary  that  the  leaf  shout! ' 
avail  itself  of  every  means  of  collecting  its  food,  there  ttoj^1 
abound,  lifting  up  their  points  and  separating  at  the  approach1' 
of  the  evening  dews,  but  again  falling  down,  and  lotuiing  a- 
layer  of  minute  cavities  above  the  cuticle,  as  soon  as  the  heat ' 
of  the  sun  begins  to  be  perceived- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  THE  BRACTEiE,   CALYX,   COROLLA,    AND   DISK. 

Thx  bractese,  when  but  slightly  removed  from  the  colour 
ttd  form  of  leaves,  no  doubt  perform  Functions  similar  to 
thoaa  of  the  latter  organs ;  and  when  coloured  and  petaloid, 
it  -nay  be  presumed  that  they  perform  the  same  office  as  the 
corolla*    Nothing,  therefore,  need  be  said  of  them  separately. 

With  regard  to  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  disk,  I  shalt 
ckkfly  follow  M.  Dunal's  statements  in  his  ingenious  pam- 
pfclffi  &r  les  Functions  des  Organes  Jhraux  colorcs  et  glan- 
riJMfflac*  4fcx  Paris,  1829.  The  calyx  seems,  when  green, 
to  perform  the  functions  of  leaves,  and  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  petals  and  sexual  organs;  when  coloured  its 
office  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  the  corolla. 

The  common  notion  of  the  use  of  the  corolla  is,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  its  ornamental  appearance,  it  is  a  protection  to 
die  organs  of  fecundation :  but,  if  it  is  considered  that  the 
stamens  and  pistils  have  often  acquired  consistence  enough  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  protection  before  the  petals  are  enough 
developed  to  defend  them,  it  will  become  more  probable  that 
the  protecting  property  of  the  petals,  if  any,  is  of  secondary 
importance  only. 

Among  the  many  speculations  to  which  those  interesting 
ornaments  have  given  birth  is  one,  that  the  petals  and  nectaria 
ate  the  agents  of  a  secretion  which  is  destined  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  anthers  and  young  ovula.  These  parts  are  formed  in 
the  flower-bud  long  before  they  are  finally  called  into  action: 
in  the  almond,  for  example,  they  are  visible  some  time  before 
the  spring,  beneath  whose  influence  they  are  destined  to  ex- 
pand. In  that  plant,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
the  petals  are  folded  up;  the  glandular  disk  that  lines  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  is  dry  and  scentless ;  and  its  colour  is  at 
that  time  dull,  like  the  petals  at  the  same  period.  But  as 
soon  as  the  atmospheric  air  comes   in  direct  contact  with 
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stoma  opening  into  a  cavity  beneath  it,  which  is  connected 
with  multitudes  of  intercellular  passages.   Nor  are  the  stomata 
and  the  cavernous  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  the  only  means  pro- 
vided for  the  regulation  of  its  functions.     Hairs,  no  doubt, 
perform  no  mean  office  in  their  economy.     In  some  cases 
these   processes   seem  destined   only  for  protection  against 
cold,  as  in  those  plants  in  which  they  only  clothe  the  bnds 
and  youngest  leaves,  falling  away  as  soon  as  the  tender  parti 
have  become  hardened;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  te 
many  others  they  are  absorbent  organs,  intended  to  coBecf  J 
humidity  from  the  atmosphere.   In  succulent  plants,  or  in  such?1 
as  grow  naturally  in  shady  places,  where  moisture  already* 
exists  in  abundance,  they  are  usually  wanting;  but  ifl  R6t, 
dry,  exposed  places,  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  leaf  sbdbMb 
avail  itself  of  every  means  of  collecting  its  food,  ther6  thtjfT 
abound,  lifting  up  their  points  and  separating  at  the  apprMetf' 
of  the  evening  dews,  but  again  falling  down,  and  faruflqg  *>* 
layer  of  minute  cavities  above  the  cuticle,  as  soon  as  tile  taut*' 
of  the  sun  begins  to  be  perceived. 
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Thb  bractea;,  when  but  slightly  removed  from  the  colour 
and  form  of  leaves,  no  doubt  perform  functions  similar  to 
those  of  the  latter  organs  ;  and  when  coloured  and  petaloid, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  perform  the  same  office  as  the 
corolla.     Nothing,  therefore,  need  be  said  of  them  separately. 

With  regard  to  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  disk,  I  shall 
chiefly  follow  M.  DunaTs  statements  in  his  ingenious  pam- 
phlet) Sw  let  Fotictions  des  Qrganet  florattx  colorrs  et  glan- 
thdtux.  *to.  Paris,  1829.  The  calyx  seems,  when  green, 
to  perform  the  functions  of  leaves,  and  to  serve  as  n  pro- 
tection to  the  petals  and  sexual  organs;  when  coloured  its 
office  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  the  corolla. 

The  common  notion  of  the  use  of  the  corolla  is,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  its  ornamental  appearance,  it  is  a  protection  to 
the  organs  of  fecundation :  but,  if  it  is  considered  that  the 
stamens  and  pistils  have  often  acquired  consistence  enough  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  protection  before  the  petals  are  mottgA 
developed  to  defend  them,  it  will  become  more  probable  that 
the  protecting  property  of  the  petals,  if  any,  is  of  secondary 
importance  only. 

Among  the  many  speculations  to  which  those  interesting 
ornaments  have  given  birth  is  one,  that  the  petals  and  nectoria 
are  the  agents  of  a  secretion  which  is  destined  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  anthers  and  young  ovula.  These  parts  are  formed  in 
the  flower-bud  long  before  they  are  finally  called  into  action: 
in  the  almond,  for  example,  they  are  visible  some  time  before 
the  spring,  beneath  whose  influence  they  are  destined  to  ex- 
pand. In  that  plant,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
the  petals  are  folded  up ;  the  glandular  disk  that  lines  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  is  dry  and  scentless ;  and  its  colour  is  at 
that  time  dull,  like  the  petals  at  the  same  period.     But  as 

m  as  the  atmospheric  air  comes   in  direct   contact  with 
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these  parts,  the  petals  expand  and  turn  out  of  the  calyx,  the 
disk  enlarges,  and  the  aspect  of  both  organs  is  altered.  Their 
compact  tissue  gradually  acquires  their  full  colour  and  velvety 
surface ;  the  surface  of  the  disk,  which  before  was  dry,  becomes 
lubricated  by  a  thick  liquid,  exhaling  that  smell  of  honey  which 
is  so  well  known.  At  this  time  the  stamens  perforin  their 
office.  No  sooner  is  that  effected  than  they  wither,  the  petals 
dry  up  and  fall  away,  the  secretion  from  the  disk  gradually 
dries  up,  and,  in  the  end,  the  disk  perishes  along  with  the 
other  organs  to  which  it  appertained.  If  the  disk  of  w 
almond  flower  be  broken  before  expansion,  it  will  be  seen  thai 
the  fractured  surface  has  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  those 
parts  which  in  certain  plants  contain  a  large  quantity  of  faecula, 
as  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  Cyperus  escolentus,  &c  This 
led  M.  Dunal  to  suspect  that  the  young  disks  also  contained 
faecula.  This  he  afterwards  ascertained,  by  experiment,  to 
be  the  fact  in  the  spadix  of  Arum  italicum  before  the  da* 
hiscence  of  the  anthers ;  but,  subsequently  to  their  bursting,  no 
trace  of  faecula  could  be  discovered.  Hence  he  inferred  that 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  humid  faecula  of  the  disk  had 
the  effect  of  converting  it  into  a  saccharine  matter  fit  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  pollen  and  young  pvula;  just  as  the  fecula  of 
the  albumen  is  converted  in  germination  into  nutritive  matter 
for  the  support  of  the  embryo. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis  M.  Dunal  remarks,  that  the 
conditions  requisite  for  germination  are  analogous  to  those 
which  cause  the  expansion  of  a  flower.  The  latter  open  only 
in  a  temperature  above  32°  Fahr.,  that  of  10°  to  30°  centig. 
(50°  to  86°  Fahr.)  being  the  most  favourable;  they  require  a 
considerable  supply  of  ascending  sap,  without  the  watery  parts 
of  which  they  cannot  open ;  and,  thirdly,  flowers,  even  in  aquatic 
plants,  will  not  develope  in  media  deprived  of  oxygen. 

Thus  the  conditions  required  for  germination  and  for 
flowering  are  the  same :  the  phenomena  are  in  both  cases 
also  very  similar. 

When  a  germinating  seed  has  acquired  the  necessary 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  it  abstracts  from  the  air  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxygen,  and  gives  out  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas;  but,  as  one  volume  of  the  latter  gas  equals  one 
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volume  of  oxygen,  it  is  evident  that  the  seed  is,  in  this  way, 
deprived  of  a  part  of  its  carbon.  Some  changes  take  place 
in  the  albumen  and  cotyledons;  and,  finally,  the  feeculn  that 
they  contained  is  replaced  by  saccharine  matter.  In  like 
manner  a  flower,  while  expanding,  robs  the  air  of  oxygen,  and 
gives  out  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid;  and  a  sugary 
matter  is  also  formed,  apparently  at  the  expense  of  the  fascula 
of  the  disk  or  petals. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  converted  inlo  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
germination  is,  ceeterh paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  seed ;  but  some  seeds  absorb  more  than  others.  Theodore 
de  Saussure  has  shown  that  exactly  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  in  flowers. 

Heat  is  a  consequence  of  germination;  the  temperature  is 
also  augmented  during  flowering,  as  has  been  proved  by 
Theodore  de  Saussure  in  the  Arum,  the  gourd,  the  Bignonia 
radicans,  Polyanthes  tuberosa,  and  others. 

The  greater  part  of  the  saccharine  matter  produced  during 
germination  is  absorbed  by  the  radicle,  and  transmitted  to  the 
flrst  bud  of  the  young  plant  M.  Dunal  is  of  opinion  that 
the  sugar  of  the  nectary  and  petals  is  in  like  manner  conveyed 
to  the  anthers  and  young  ovula,  and  that  the  free  liquid 
honey  which  exists  in  such  abundance  in  many  flowers,  is  a 
secretion  of  superabundant  fluid,  since  it  can  be  taken  away, 
as  is  well  known,  without  injury  to  the  flower. 

This  opinion  will  probably  be  considered  the  better  founded, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  disengagement  of  caloric  and  de- 
struction of  oxygen  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  developement 
of  the  glandular  disk,  and  also  are  most  considerable  at  the 
time  when  the  functions  of  the  anthers  are  most  actively 
performed. 

Id  no  plants,  perhaps,  is  the  glandular  disk  more  developed 
than  in  Arums ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  most  remarkable  degree 
of  developement  of  caloric  has  been  observed.  Senebier  found 
that  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
spadix  of  Arum  nvaculatum,  indicated  a  temperature  "c  higher 
than  that  of  the  external  air.  M.  Hubert  remarked  this  in 
\  still  more  striking  degree  upon  Arum  cordifulium  at  the 
Isle  of  France.     A  thermometer  placed  in  the  centre  of  five 
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spadixes  stood  at  111°,  and  irfthe  centre  of  twelve,  at  121°, 
although  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  was  only  66°» 
The  greatest  degree  of  heat  in  these  experiments  was  at  sun- 
rise. The  same  observer  found  that  the  male  parts  of  six 
spadixes,  deprived  of  their  glandular  part,  raised  the  tern* 
perature  only  to  105°;  and  that  the  same  number  of  female 
spadixes  only  to  86°;  and,  finally,  that  the  heat  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  preventing  the  spadix  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

From  experiments  of  Saussure  it  seems  certain  that  the  dis- 
engagement of  heat,  and,  consequently,  destruction  of  oxygen, 
is  chiefly  caused  by  the  action  of  the  anthers,  or  at  least.of 
the  organs  of  fecundation,  as  appears  from  the 
table :  — 


Names. 

Duration 

of  the 

Experiment. 

Oxygen  destroyed. 

By  the  bud. 

Bytbs) 

flower  dur- 
ing its  ex- 
pansion. 

By  the 
flower  in 
withering. 

Passifiom  serratifolia 
Hibiscus  tpeciosus 
Cucurbits    maxima, 

male  flower    - 
Arum  italicum,  spadix 

cold   -      -      - 

12  hours. 
24 

24 

24 

6  times  its  vol. 
6 

7,4 

5to6 

IS 

S,7 

IS 
SO 

7 
7 

io 

5 

24  hours  after 

It  was  also  found  that  flowers  in  which  the  stamens,  disk, 
pistil,  and  receptacle  only  were  left,  consumed  more  oxygen 
than  those  that  had  floral  envelopes,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 


Species. 

Duration 

of  the 

Experiment. 

Oyxgen  destroyed. 

By  the  flowers  entire. 

By  the  usual  organs 
only. 

Cheiranthus  incanus 
Tropssolum  majus    - 
Cucurbit*  maxima, 

male 
Hypericum  calycinum 
Hibiscus  speciosus 
Cobssa  scandens 

24  hours. 
24 

10 
24 
12 
24 

1 1  *5  times  their  vol. 

8-5 

7  '6 
7-5 
54 
6-5 

18    times  their  vol 

ies 

16-0 
8-5 
6'S 
7*5 

Ami  it  is  here  to  be  noticed,  that  those  whose  sexual  ap- 
paratus destroyed  the  most  oxygen  have  the  greatest  quantity 
of  disk,  and  viceversa  ;  with  the  exception  of  Cobnm  scan  dens, 
in  which  the  disk  is  very  firm  and  persistent,  and,  probably, 
therefore  acts  very  slowly. 

When  the  cup-shaped  disk  of  the  male  flowers  of  the 
gourd  was  separated  from  the  anthers,  the  latter  only  con- 
sumed 1 1-7  times  their  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  same  space  of 
time  which  was  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  sixteen  times 
their  volume  when  the  disk  remained.  The  spatha  of  Arum 
macuhitum  consumed,  in  twenty-four  hours,  five  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen;  the  termination  of  the  spadix  thirty  times ; 
the  sexual  apparatus  132  times,  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

An  entire  Arum  dracunculus,  in  twenty-four  hours,  de- 
stroyed thirteen  times  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  without  its  spatha 
flfty-seven  times;  cut  into  four  pieces,  its  spatha  destroyed 
half  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  the  terminal  appendix  twenty-six 
times;  the  male  organs   135  times;   the  female  organs  ten 


The  same  ingenious  observer  also  ascertained  that  double 
flowers,  that  is  to  say  those  whose  petals  replace  sexual 
organs,  vitiate  the  air  much  less  than  single  flowers,  in  which 
the  sexual  organs  are  perfect. 

Is  it  not  then,  concludes  M.  Dunal,  probable  that  the  con- 
sequence of  all  these  phenomena  is  the  elaboration  of  a  matter 
destined  to  the  nutriment  of  the  sexual  organs?  since  the 
production  of  heat  and  the  destruction  of  oxygen  are  in  direct 
relation  to  the  abundance  of  glandular  surface,  and  since  these 
phenomena  arrive  at  their  maximum  of  intensity  at  the  exact 
period  when  the  anthers  are  most  developed,  and  the  sexual 
organs  in  the  greatest  state  of  activity. 

M.  De  Candolle  has  remarked,  that  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  corolla  is  probably  very  different  from  that  of  the  leaves, 
since  it  will  not  etiolate  by  the  exclusion  of  light.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  this  is  strictly  correct;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  forced  flowers  have  little  colour  without  full 
exposure  to  light,  and  that  the  intensity  of  colour  in  blossoms 
produced  in  stoves  in  winter  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  same 
species  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  summer. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE   STAMENS  AND  PISTILLUM. 

Having  already,  in  the  last  chapter,  explained  the  chemical 
action  of  the  stamens  and  pistilla,  I  shall  now  confine  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  their  physical  effect  upon  each  other. 

The  duty  of  the  stamens  is  to  produce  the  matter  catted 
pollen,  which  has  the  power  of  fertilising  the  pistillum  through 
its  stigma.  The  stamens  are  therefore  the  representatives  in 
plants  of  the  male  sex,  the  pistillum  of  the  female  sex. 

The  old  philosophers,  in  tracing  analogies  between  pknts 
and  animals,  were  led  to  attribute  to  the  former  distinction  of 
sexes,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  practice  among  their 
countrymen  of  artificially  fertilising  the  female  flowers  of  thto 
date  with  those  which  they  considered  male,  and  also  from 
the  existence  of  a  similar  custom  with  regard  to  figs.  This 
opinion,  however,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  respective  functions  of  particular  organs ;  nor  was  jt 
generally  applied,  although  Pliny,  when  he  said  that  u  all 
trees  and  herbs  are  furnished  with  both  sexes,"  may  seem  to 
contradict  this  statement ;  the  fact  is,  that  his  was  rather  an 
empirical  notion  than  an  opinion  depending  upon  philoso- 
phical deduction.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  more  distinct 
evidence  existed  of  the  universal  sexuality  of  vegetables  till 
about  the  year  1676,  when  it  was  for  the  first  time  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  Grew.  Claims  are,  indeed,  laid  to  a  priority  of 
discovery  over  this  great  observer  by  Ccesalpinus,  Malpighi, 
and  others ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  precise  in  their  works  as 
we  find  in  the  declaration  of  Orew,  "  that  the  attire  (meaning 
stamens)  do  serve  as  the  male  for  the  generation  of  the  seed." 
It  would  not  be  useful,  if  I  had  the  space,  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  gradual  advances  which  these  opinions 
made  in  the  world,  nor  to  trace  the  progress  of  discovery  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  the  stamens  and 
pistillum.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  hands  of  Linnaeus,  the 
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doctrine  of  (lie  sexuality  of  plants  was  finally  established, 
never  again  to  be  seriously  controverted ;  for  the  denial  of  tins 
fact,  which  has  been  since  occasionally  made  by  a  few  men, 
such  as  Alston,  Smellie,  and  Schelver,  has  merely  exposed 
the  weakness  of  such  liypercritics.  We  know  that  the  powder 
which  is  contained  in  the  case  of  the  anthers,  and  which  is 
called  pollen,  must  generally  come  in  contact  with  the  viscid 
surface  of  the  stigma,  or  no  fecundation  can  take  place.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  without  this  happening,  that  the  fruit  may 
increase  in  size,  and  that  the  seminal  integuments  may  even 
be  greatly  developed ;  the  elements  of  all  these  parts  existing 
before  the  action  of  the  pollen  can  take  effect:  but,  under 
such  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  developcment  of 
either  the  pericarpium  or  the  seeds,  no  embryo  can  be  formed. 
I  have  said  that  it  is  generally  indispensable  that  the  jiollen 
and  the  stigma  should  come  in  contact  To  this,  however, 
there  is  a  notable  exception  in  Orchideous  plants,  in  which 
nature  seems  lo  have  specially  guarded  against  the  pollen 
coming  in  contact  with  the  stigma  by  locking  it  up  in  cells 
from  which  it  is  not  readily  disengaged  ;  and  to  have  provided, 
in  the  form  of  glands  and  other  apparatus  of  the  stigma,  ' 
peculiar  means  of  conveying  the  impregnating  matter  to  the 
stigma  without  actual  contact  between  the  latter  and  the 
pollen.  Mr.  Brown  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  show  that  even 
in  these  plants  actual  contact  between  the  two  parts  is  neces- 
sary, as,  indeed,  Monsieur  Adolphe  Brongniart  had  done 
before  him;  but  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  so  strong 
that  we  pause  for  proof  before  we  admit  the  conjectures  and 
statements  that  have  been  brought  forward  upon  this  subject. 
Another  order,  that  of  Asclcpiadce,  has  also  been  included  in 
the  number  of  those  in  which  fertilisation  takes  place  through 
peculiar  glands,  without  actual  contact  between  stigma  and 
pollen ;  but  Mr.  Brown  states,  that  in  this  tribe  the  grains  of 
pollen  arc  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sac,  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  convex  edge  of  which  is  applied  lo  the  stigma 
when  fecundation  is  about  to  occur  ;  and  then  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely slender  threads,  each  of  which  is  the  pollen  tube  of  a 
single  grain,  are  emitted  from  this  edge  into  the  tissue  of  the 
stigma:  almost  every  grain  in  the  sac  is  said  lo  produce  its 
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tube,  and  the  tubes  to  be  directed  from  all  parts  of  it  towai 
the  point  of  dehiscence. 

This  universality  of  sexes  in  vegetables  must  not,  howeve 
be  supposed  to  extend  further  than  what  are  usually  callet 
chieflyfrom  that  circumstance,  perfect  plants.  In  cryptogam 
plants,  beginning  with  ferns,  and  proceeding  do' 
to  fungi,  there  are  either  no  sexual  organs  whatever,  or  t 
mates  are  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to  be  invisible  or  c 
no  effect. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  the  pollen  took  effect  was  for  a 
long  time  an  inscrutable  mystery,  and  is  even  nm 
explained.  It  was  generally  supposed,  that,  by  some  subtle 
process,  a  material  vivifying  substance  was  conducted  into  the 
ovula  through  the  style ;  but  nothing  certain  was  known  upon 
the  subject  unlit  the  observations  of  Amici  and  of  Adolphe 
Brongniart  had  been  published.  It  is  now  known,  that  i 
short  time  after  the  application  of  the  pollen  to  the  sti) 
each  grain  of  the  former  emits  a  tube  of  extreme  tenuity,  i 
exceeding  the  1500dth  or  2000dthof  an  inch  in  diameter,  w~ 
pierces  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  stigma,  and  finds  its  « 
down  to  the  region  of  the  placenta,  including  within  it  the 
active  molecules  found  in  the  grain  ;  no  one  has  actually  seen 
the  tubes  pass  further  than  the  placenta;  but  there  appears 
to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  vivifying  matter 
communicated  by  the  pollen  tubes  to  the  placenta  is  by  some 
unknown  means  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  the  foramen  of  the 
ovulum,  through  which  it  finally  passes  into  the  nucleus,  there 
to  become  the  new  embryo.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  contact 
between  the  placenta  and  the  foramen  of  the  ovulum,  some 
very  curious  contrivances  have  been  remarked.  In  Euphorbia 
Lathy ris  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  is  protruded  far  beyond  the 
foramen,  so  as  to  lie  within  a  kind  of  hood-like  expansion  of 
the  placenta:  in  all  campulitropous  ovula  the  foramen  is 
bent  downwards,  by  the  unequal  growth  of  the  two  sides,  so 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  conducting  tissue ;  and  in 
•Statice  Armerio,  Daphne  Laureola,  and  some  other  plants, 
the  surface  of  the  conducting  tissue  actually  elongates  and 
stops  up  the  mouth  of  the  ovulum,  while  impregnation  is 
taking  effect.     Again,  in  Helianthemum  and   Cist  us,  which, 
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like  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  have  the  foramen  of  the  ovulum 
very  remote  from  the  placenta,  Mons.  Adolphe  Brongniart 
has  observed,  that,  at  the  period  of  impregnation,  the  ovula 
are  bent  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  their  foramina  to 
the  conducting  tissue  ;  and  that  when,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  umbilical  cords  this  is  impossible,  other  not  less  in- 
genious means  of  establishing  the  contact  have  been  provided 
by  nature. 

The  function  of  the  stigma  has  been  already  shown  to  be 
to  catch  the  grains  of  pollen.  This  is  a  mere  mechanical 
operation,  and  is  effected  by  a  viscid  secretion,  which  is  gene- 
rally exuding  from  the  surface  of  the  stigma ;  which  is  also 
generally  covered  with  minute  papilla?,  or  sometimes  with 
fringes,  all  of  which,  undoubtedly,  aid  the  action  of  the 
organ.  Iu  some  plants,  as  in  Composite;,  Campanulacete, 
Lobeliacese,  &c.  the  style  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  brush, 
with  which  it  sweeps  out  the  cells  of  the  anthers,  and  collects 
the  pollen  either  upon  its  own  stigma,  or  scatters  it  upon  that 
which  is  next  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE   FRUIT. 

The  fruit,  which  is  mechanically  destined  as  a  mere  protec- 
tion to  the  seed,  by  which  its  race  is  to  be  maintained,  is  also, 
next  to  the  wood,  the  most  important  part  in  the  productions 
of  vegetation.  It  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  food, 
especially  in  winter,  of  birds  and  small  animals ;  it  is  often 
more  ornamental  than  the  flowers  themselves,  and  it  con- 
tributes most  materially  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
mankind.  When  ripe,  it  falls  from  the  plant,  and,  borne  down 
by  its  weight,  lies  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  individual 
that  produced  it :  here  its  seeds  vegetate,  when  it  decays,  and  ft 
crop  of  new  individuals  arises  from  the  base  of  the  old  one;  but, 
as  plants  produced  in  such  a  manner  would  soon  choke  and 
destroy  each  other,  nature  has  provided  a  multitude  of  ways, 
for  their  greater  dispersion.  Many  are  carried  to  distant  spots 
by  the  animals  which  eat  them ;  others,  provided  with  a  sort 
of  wings,  such  as  the  Samara,  and  the  pappus  of  Composite, 
fly  away  upon  the  wind  to  seek  a  distant  station ;  others  scat- 
ter their  seeds  abroad  by  an  explosion  of  the  pericarpium, 
caused  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  tissue ;  others  falling 
upon  the  surface  of  streams,  are  carried  along  by  the  current ; 
while  others  are  dispersed  by  a  variety  of  methods  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  fruit,  during  its  growth, 
is  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  sap  generally ;  but  most 
especially  of  that  which  had  been  previously  accumulated  for 
its  maintenance.  This  is  less  apparent  in  perennial  or  ligne- 
ous plants  than  in  annual  ones,  but  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion in  both.  Mr.  Knight  has  well  observed,  that  in  annual 
fruit-bearing  plants,  such  as  the  melon,  if  a  fruit  is  allowed  to 
form  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  axilla  of  the  third  leaf,  it  rarely  sets  or  arrives  at  ma- 
turity, but  falls  off  soon  after  beginning  to  swell,  from  want 
of  an  accumulation  of  food  for  its  support;  while,  if  the  same 
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plant  is  not  allowed  to  bear  fruit  until  it  has  provided  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  food,  as  will  be  the  case  after  the  leaves 
ire  fully  formed,  and  have  been  some  little  time  in  action, 
the  fruit  which  may  then  set  swells  rapidly,  and  speedily 
irrives  at  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  may  be 
susceptible.  And  in  woody  trees,  also,  a  similar  phenomenon 
occurs :  it  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  that,  if  a  season  occurs 
In  which  trees  in  a  state  of  maturity  are  prevented  bearing 
their  usual  crops,  the  succeeding  year  their  fruit  is  unusually 
fine  and  abundant ;  owing  to  their  having  a  whole  year's  extra 
stock  of  accumulated  sap  to  feed  upon. 

The  cause  of  the  fruit  attracting  food  from  surrounding 
parts  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  phenomenon  called  endos- 
taose.  All  the  sap  that  may  be  at  first  impelled  into  the  fruit  by 
the  action  of  vegetation,  not  being  able  to  find  an  exit,  collects 
*uli  in  the  fruit,  and,  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  becomes 
gradually  more  dense  than  that  in  the  surrounding  tissue:  it 
will  then  begin  to  attract  to  itself  all  the  more  aqueous  fluid 
dial  is  in  communication  with  it;  and  the  impulse  once  given 
in  this  way  to  the  concentration  of  the  sap  in  particular  points 
will  continue  until  the  growth  of  the  fruit  is  completed,  and 
its  tissue  so  much  gorged  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any 
more  food,  when  it  usually  falls  off. 

M.  Berard,  of  Montpelier,  has  made  some  curious  ob- 
servations upon  the  chemical  actions  of  fruit,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows  (See  Annates  de  C/u'mie,  vol,  xvi.  pp.  152. 
225.:    — 

Fruit  does  not  act  like  leaves  on  the  air.  The  result  of  its 
action,  as  welt  in  light  as  in  darkness,  is,  at  every  instant  of 
its  formation,  a  loss  of  carbon  by  the  fruit,  which  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  carbonic  acid.  This 
loss  of  carbon  is  essential  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit;  for, 
when  the  fruit  is  placed  in  nn  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen, 
this  function  becomes  suspended,  the  ripening  is  stopped,  and, 
if  the  fruit  remains  attached  to  the  tree,  it  dries  up  and  dies. 

A  fruit  which  happens  naturally  to  be  enclosed  in  a  shell 
may,  nevertheless,  ripen,  because  the  membrane  which  forms 
the  busk  is  permeable  to  the  air.  The  communication  be- 
i  the  external  and  internal  air  is  so  free,  that  the  two 
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portions  are  always  of  uniform  composition ;  so  that  when 
the  air  thus  contained  is  analysed,  it  is  always  found  to  be  of 
the  same  composition  as  atmospheric  air. 

When  fruits,  separated  from  the  tree,  but  capable  of  com- 
pleting their  own  ripening,  are  placed  in  media  free  from 
oxygen,  they  do  not  ripen:  the  power,  however,  is  only  sus- 
pended, and  may  be  re-established  by  placing  the  fruit  in  an 
atmosphere  capable  of  taking  carbon  from  it.  But,  if  the 
fruit  remain  too  long  in  the  first  situation,  although  it  pre- 
serves the  same  external  appearance  nearly,  it  has  entirely  lost 
the  power  of  ripening. 

Hence  it  results,  that  most  fruits,  and  especially  those  that 
do  not  require  to  remain  on  the  tree,  may  be  preserved  for 
some  time,  and  the  pleasure  they  afford  us  thus  prolonged. 
The  most  simple  process  consists  in  placing  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle,  a  paste  formed  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
water,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  the  fruit,  it  having  been 
pulled  a  few  days  before  it  would  have  been  ripe.  Such 
fruits  are  to  be  kept  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  each  other;  and  the  bottle  to  be 
closed  by  a  cork  and  cement.  The  fruits  are  thus  placed  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  and  may  be  preserved  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  their  nature ;  peaches, 
prunes,  and  apricots,  from  twenty  days  to  a  month:  pears 
and  apples  for  three  months.  If  they  are  withdrawn  after 
this  time,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  they  ripen  extremely  well; 
but,  if  the  times  mentioned  are  much  exceeded,  they  undergo 
a  particular  alteration,  and  will  not  ripen  at  all. 

Ripe  fruit  exposed  to  the  air  rots  and  decays :  in  this  case, 
it  first  changes  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  then  liberates  from  itself  a  large  quantity  of 
the  same  acid  gas.  It  appears  that  the  presence  of  oxygen 
gas  is  necessary  to  the  rotting  or  decay  of  fruits :  when  it  L 
absent,  a  different  change  takes  place. 

When  the  fruit  cannot  ripen,  except  on  the  tree,  its  ri| 
ing  is  not  produced  by  a  chemical  change  of  the  substances 
it  contained  whilst  still  green,  but  by  the  change  of  new  sub- 
stances furnished  to  it  by  the  tree;  and  when  it  appears  to 
lose  the  acid  taste  it  had  in  its  unripe  state,  it  is  because  that 
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taste  is  bidden  by  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  it  receives  in 
ripening. 

Jn  the  fruits  which  ripen  off  the  tree  the  quantity  of  sugar 
is  also  found  considerably  to  increase;  and,  in  this  case,  it 
must  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  substances  previously 
in  the  fruit.  Gum  and  lignin  are  the  only  principles  the 
proportion  of  which  diminish  at  the  same  time ;  it  is,  therefore, 
natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  portions  of  these  substances 
which  have  disappeared  that  have  been  converted  into  sugar; 
and,  as  the  lignin  contains  most  carbon,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose it  is  from  it  the  oxygen  takes  the  carbon  to  form  car- 
bonic acid,  that  change  so  indispensable  to  ripening. 

Finally,  the  alteration  the  lignin  suffers  in  the  ripening 
continues  during  the  decay  of  the  fruit.  It  becomes  brown, 
and  its  decomposition  occasions  the  formation  of  much  car- 
bonic acid:  sugar  is  also  decomposed  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
to  its  disappearance  that  the  peculiar  taste  of  decayed  fruits 
is  to  be  attributed.  The  sugar,  in  its  decomposition,  also 
gives  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 
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OF   THE   SEED. 


The  action  of  the  seed  is  confined  to  that  phenomenon  which 
occurs  when  the  embryo  that  it  contains  is  first  called  into 
life*  and  which  is  named  germination. 

Excepting  at  this  time  the  seed  is  an  inert  mass,  often  eotih 
tabling  nutritious  matter,  or  some  of  the  secretions  of  the 
species,  and  covered  with  a  skin,  which  is  in  many  ease*  so 
efficient  a  protection  to  the  young  embryo,  that  the  seeds  at* 
enabled  to  resist,  not  only,  as  is  well  known,  the  poweriM 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  after  having  been  taken  into  the 
ttomach  of  animals,  but  even  that  of  exceedingly  high  tem- 
peratures. Spallanzani  has  stated,  that  he  caused  seeds  t* 
germinate  after  immersion  in  boiling  water;  and  a  case  is 
mentioned  by  Duhamel,  in  which  seeds  retained  their  vitality 
after  an  exposure  to  235°  of  Fahrenheit.  These  are,  however, 
rare  cases. 

The  earliest  indication  of  germination  consists  in  the  parts 
of  the  seeds  swelling,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
water  by  their  cuticle,  and  a  chemical  change  taking  place 
in  the  nature  of  its  juices.  This  is  said  to  depend  upon  a 
loss  of  carbon,  and  an  addition  of  oxygen,  without  which 
latter  in  abundance,  it  is  believed  that  seeds  cannot  germinate 
at  all.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  starch  of  barley  to  be  con- 
verted into  sugar  in  malt.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  recom- 
mended, that  muriatic  acid,  chlorine,  and  various  metallic 
oxides,  should  be  used  in  inducing  the  rapid  germination  of 
seeds.  Humboldt,  Willdenow,  and  others,  have  declared  their 
use  to  be  advantageous.  Link  says  the  same ;  others  deny  the 
utility ;  and  I  believe  that  their  action  is  very  doubtful. 

It  is  well  known,  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  in  the  light. 
This  is  caused  by  light  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
expelling  the  oxygen,  and  fixing  the  carbon,  whence  all  the 
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parts  become  hardened;  a  condition  under  which  vegetation 
cannot  proceed. 

If  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  they  gene- 
rally vegetate  at  the  latest  in  the  ensuing  spring;  hut  if  they 
are  dried  first,  it  often  happens  that  they  will  lie  a  whole  year 
or  more  in  the  ground  without  altering.  This  character 
varies  extremely  in  different  species :  the  power  of  preserving 
dieir  vitality  is  also  extremely  variable;  some  will  retain  their 
germinating  powers  many  years,  in  any  latitude,  and  under 
almost  any  circumstances.  Clover  will  come  up  from  soil 
newly  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  places  in  which 
no  clover  had  been  previously  known  to  grow  in  the  memory 
of  man.  Many  of  the  rarest  plants  in  our  gardens  have  been 
raised  from  old  seeds,  taken  off  specimens  in  herbaria  :  others 
perish  so  soon,  that  a  few  days'  exposure  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  such  as 
contain  much  oil. 

As  those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  germination 
of  seeds  are,  heat,  moisture,  and  darkness,  it  follows,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  occurring,  these  three  conditions  are,  if 
possible,  to  be  obviated.  Thus,  in  packing  seeds  for  tra- 
velling to  a  long  distance,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  no 
mode  is  so  suitable  for  their  conveyance  as  being  packed 
loosely  in  coarse  canvass  bags,  hung  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin 
of  a  ship;  where  they  are  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  where 
they  are  protected  from  damp :  this  is  much  better  than 
enveloping  them  in  wax,  or  mixing  them  with  sugar,  as  has 
been  sometimes  done;  both  pernicious  practices.  It  has  been 
thought,  that  if  seeds  were  mixed  with  charcoal,  as  their 
carbon  would,  under  such  circumstances,  always  be  in  excess 
to  their  oxygen,  their  vegetation  might  be  safely  suspended. 
But  it  lias  not  been  found,  from  experience,  that  any  practical 
advantage  arises  from  this  method ;  seeds  perishing  in  char- 
coal as  quickly  as  in  most  other  media.  The  best  material 
is  llie  English  coarse  brown  paper,  made  from  oltl  tarred 
rope,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  tar  is  incorporated.  No 
material  will  preserve  seeds  so  long  a  time  as  this ;  while 
cartridge  paper  offers  them  no  protection  whatever. 
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The  germination  of  seeds  may  be  retarded  by  excluding 
them  from  light,  and  surrounding  them  with  moist  earth, 
rammed  very  hard:  mango-seed,  packed  in  hard  clay,  will  thus 
travel  safely  from  the  West  Indies;  it  was  thus  that  the 
Araucaria  Dombeyi  was  first  brought  to  England  from  Chili ; 
and  many  other  seeds,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  transported 
will  live  a  long  time  under  such  circumstances. 

As  soon  as  the  chemical  changes  now  spoken  of  have  taken 
effect,  the  embryo  swells  nnd  bursts  its  envelopes,  protruding 
its  radicle,  which  pierces  the  earth,  deriving  its  support  at  first 
from  the  cotyledons  or  albumen,  but  subsequently  absorbing 
nutriment  from  the  earth,  and  communicating  it  upwards  to 
the  young  plant.  The  manner  in  which  the  embryo  clears 
itself  from  its  integuments  differs  in  various  species;  some- 
times it  dilates  equally  in  all  directions,  and  bursts  through  its 
coat,  which  thus  becomes  ruptured  in  every  direction;  more 
frequently  the  radicle  passes  out  at  the  hilum,  or  near  it,  or 
at  a  point  apparently  provided  by  nature  for  that  purpose,  as 
in  Canna,  Commelina,  &c.  If  the  radicle  has  a  coleorhiza 
or  rootsheath,  this  is  soon  perforated  by  the  radicle  con- 
tained within  it,  which  passes  through  the  extremity;  as  in 
grasses,  and  most  m onocoty led o nous  plants.  The  cotyledons 
either  remain  under  ground,  sending  up  their  plumula  from 
their  centre,  as  the  oak  ;  or  from  the  side  of  their  elongated 
cauliculus,  as  monocotyledons ;  or  they  rise  above  the  ground, 
acquire  a  green  colour,  and  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of 
leaves,  as  in  the  radish  and  most  plants.  In  the  mangrove 
germination  takes  place  in  the  pericarpium  before  the  seed 
falls  from  the  tree;  a  long  thread-like  radicle  is  emitted, 
which  elongates  till  it  reaches  the  soft  mud  in  which  such  trees 
usually  grow,  where  it  speedily  strikes  root,  and  separates 
from  its  parent.  Trapa  natans  has  two  very  unequal  cotyle- 
dons ;  of  these,  the  larger  sends  out  a  very  long  petiole,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  are  attached  the  radicle,  the  plumula,  and 
the  smaller  cotyledon  (Mirbel).  Cyclamen  germinates  like  a 
monocotyledon:  its  single  cotyledon  does  not  quit  the  seed 
till  the  end  of  germination ;  and  its  radicle  thicken; 
fleshy  knob,  which  roots  from  its  base  (Mirbel).    The  ( 
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wfakh  has  no  cotyledons,  strikes  root  downwards,  andlengthens 
upwards,  clinging  to  any  thing  near  it,  and  performing  all  the 
(auctions  of  a  plant  without  either  leaves  or  green  colour. 

In  monocotyledons  the  cotyledon  always  remains  within 
the  seminal  integuments ;  while  its  base  lengthens  and  emits  a 
plnmula.  In  Cycas,  which  has  two  cotyledons,  the  seminal 
integuments  open,  and  the  radicle  escapes.  The  cotyledons 
remain  within  the  integuments,  in  the  oak ;  but  their  petioles 
lengthen  and  liberate  the  plumula. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF   COLOUR,    SMELL,    AND   TASTE, 

Upon  this  obscure  subject  Link  has  some  good  observ- 
ations, the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows :  — 

The  ordinary  membranes  and  juices  of  plants  are  destitute 
of  colour :  they  acquire  colour  by  losing  oxygen  and  ac- 
quiring carbon.  Mucilage,  sugar,  starch,  gluten,  and  other 
principles  of  that  kind,  are  entirely  devoid  of  colour  or  white. 
So  also  are  vegetable  membranes  freed  from  foreign  matter. 
The  addition  of  oxygen  makes  no  difference ;  for  all  the  pure 
acids  of  plants  are  white :  but  azote  seems  to  possess  a  great 
power  of  discolouration. 

Young  roots  are  white ;  but  their  epidermis  becomes 
burned,  as  it  were,  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere  parting 
with  its  hydrogen  in  forming  water,  and  thus  acquires  a  brown 
or  blackish  cast.  Some  remarks  upon  this  mode  of  staining 
bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  vol.  v.  p.  80., 
by  Fourcroy ;  and  in  volume  vi.  p.  238.  of  the  same  work,  by 
Berthollet.  In  woody  roots  the  colouring  principle  generally 
becomes  red. 

Young  stems  are  green  like  the  leaves :  as  they  grow  older 
they  are  scorched  like  the  roots.  Within  the  stem  a  colour- 
ing principle  is  formed,  which  seems  to  own  its  colour  to 
extractive  matter  in  itself  colourless;  leaves  are  green  from 
loss  of  oxygen.  If  light  is  absent,  and  oxygen  accumulates 
in  the  green  parts,  those  lose  their  colour ;  but  become  green 
again  upon  exposure  to  light.  Humboldt  has  some  excellent 
remarks  upon  this  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  xl.  p.  151. 
He  has  there  demonstrated,  that  not  only  light,  but  every 
other  agent  which  attracts  oxygen  from  plants,  will  equally 
produce  green  colour. 

When  leaves  become  sickly,  they  admit  an  unusual  quantity 
of  oxygen,   in   consequence   of  which  the  green   principle 
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changes   to   yellow   or   red,   as   we   see   in  sickly  or  dying 

Where  plants  have  lost  their  colour,  from  being  placed  in 
darkness,  they  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  principles  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  when  in  a  green  state,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Senebier  in  his  Pltysiologie  Vegetale,  vol.  iv.  p.  278.  Hence, 
principles  deprived  of  oxygen  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
are  produced  only  under  exposure  to  light. 

The  colour  of  flowers  depends  upon  their  degree  of  dis- 
oxydalion,  and  may  be  arranged  thus:  I.  red  changing  into 
blue;  2.  blue;  3.  yellow;  and,  4.  scarlet,  which  is  a  modi- 
fication of  yellow:  green  is  very  uncommon. 

Fruit  is  at  first  green :  it  is  afterwards  either  scorched  by 
dryness,  or,  by  the  retention  of  oxygen,  becomes  sweet  or 
acid. 

Mineral  colours  nre  known  to  depend  upon  particular 
proportions  of  water:  as,  for  instance,  sulphate  of  capper. 
Can  they  depend  in  plants  upon  a  similar  cause;  that  is  to 
(ay,  upon  particular  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen? 

The  odours  of  plants  depend  upon  a  certain  volatile  oil, 
which  varies  extremely  in  different  species.  It  is  more  or  less 
volatile,  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  more  or  less 
miscible  in  water;  on  which  accounts  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  readiness  with  which  it  yields  to  distillation. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  oil  of  roses,  which,  in  hot 
countries,  or  in  hot  weather,  passes  over  very  readily ;  but, 
in  cold  seasons,  inseparably  combines  with  the  water  used  in 
distillation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  particles  of  the  odoriferous  oil  are 
continually  flying  off;  and  it  has  even  been  asserted,  that 
those  of  Dictamnus  albus  will  inflame  upon  the  application  of 
fire. 

In  proportion  to  the  more  or  less  volntilc  nature  of  their 
oil  are  the  odours  of  plants  more  or  less  diffused.  Hence  in 
the  same  plant  several  scents  may  be  distinguished,  some  at  a 
distance,  some  on  a  near  approach,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Vicia 
Faba.  Some  odours  are  not  perceptible  until  the  parts  of  a 
plant  are  rubbed,  or  lliey  are  more  copiously  given  out  when 
i  is  done.  Some  are  most  apparent  in  the  recent  state, 
t  2 
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others  in  the  dried,  as  is  the  case  with  the  melilots :  in  these 
the  odoriferous  juices  are  combined  with  too  much  water, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  separate  by  drying  before  the  fra- 
grance is  apparent. 

Some  flowers  scatter  their  fragrance  only  at  night :  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  Cruciferaa,  having  dingy  yellowish 
brown  petals.  In  these  the  volatile  oil  is  either  so  rapidly 
dispersed  in  the  day-time  as  to  be  imperceptible ;  while  it  is 
more  slowly  and  densely  evolved  in  the  night:  or  it  may  be 
decomposed  in  the  day-time  by  the  extrication  of  oxygen. 

Plants  in  hot  countries  are  more  fragrant  than  those  of 
cold  countries,  as  is  apparent  in  the  rose;  but  their  fragrance 
is  sometimes  so  much  dispersed  by  heat  as  to  be  imperceptible. 
Nocca  found  the  Calendula  lose  its  smell  in  a  hot-house;  aud 
the  common  horehound  is  destitute  of  smell  in  Portugal. 

The  tastes  of  plants  are  sweet,  acid,  bitter,  astringent,  or 
austere  and  acrid.  Vegetable  membrane  and  resins  commu- 
nicate no  taste  to  the  palate,  as  they  do  not  dissolve  in  the 
mouth.  Mucilage  has  no  flavour;  sweetness  is  derived  from 
the  presence  of  sugar,  and  acidity  of  acids;  bitterness  usually 
denotes  the  presence  of  extractive  matter.  The  extractive 
principle  may  be  compared  with  neutral  salts,  which  are 
usually  bitter,  as  sulphate  of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia  com- 
bined with  acids  and  others  ;  for,  as  a  neutral  salt  cousists  of 
a  metal,  inflammable  matter,  and  oxygen,  so  extractive  matter 
consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  astringency 
of  minerals  is  only  perceptible  in  those  neutral  salts  that  con- 
tain acid  in  excess,  as  alumine,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  others.  With  these  we  may  compare  the 
astringent  principle  of  vegetables,  which  also  contains  acid  in 
excess;  for  it  not  only  combines  with  the  earths,  but  also 
stains  litmus  paper  red  :  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  con- 
tains may  be  compared  with  a  metal  and  combustible  matter. 
That  kind  of  taste  which  is  called  herbaceous  is  caused  by  a 
mixture  of  mucilage  with  a  little  astringency.  An  acrid  tasle 
is  almost  peculiar  to  volatile  oils. 
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The  substance  of  all  that  is  known  upon  this  subject  has 
h«n  combined  with  some  excellent  observations  of  his  own 
by  Dr.  Dutrochet  in  a  memoir,  of  which  I  shall  avail  myself 
in  the  following  remarks :  — 

"The  general  phenomena  of  nature,"  says  this  writer,  "which 
are  daily  before  our  eyes,  are  often  those  which  mankind  con- 
siders the  least  attentively.  Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
reflect  upon  such  subjects  can  scarcely  believe  that  there  is 
any  very  extraordinary  mystery  in  the  ascent  of  the  stems  of 
vegetables,  or  in  the  descent  of  their  roots  ;  and  yet  this  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  vegeta- 
ble life.  The  downward  direction  of  the  roots  may  appear 
easy  of  explanation :  it  may  be  said  that,  like  all  other  bodies, 
they  have  a  tendency  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  the  known  laws  of  gravity  ;  but  on  what  prin- 
ciple, then,  is  to  be  explained  the  upward  tendency  of  the  stem, 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  those  laws?  and  here  lies  the 
difficulty.  Dodart  is  the  first  who  appears  to  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance:  he  pretends  to  explain  the  turning 
backwards  of  seeds  sown  in  an  inverted  position  by  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis:  he  assumed  that  the  root  is  composed  of 
parts  that  contract  by  humidity ;  and  that  the  stem,  on  the 
contrary,  contracts  by  dryness.  For  this  reason,  according 
to  him,  it  ought  to  happen  that,  when  a  seed  is  sown  in  an 
inverted  position,  the  radicle  will  turn  back  towards  the  earth, 
which  is  the  seat  of  humidity;  and  that  the  plumula,  on  the 
contrary,  turns  to  the  skv»  or  rather  atmosphere, — a  drier  me- 
dium than  the  earth.  The  experiments  of  Du  Hamel  are  well 
known,  in  which  he  attempted  to  force  a  radicle  upwards  and 
a  plumula  downwards,  by  enclosing  them  in  tubes,  which 
prevented  the  turning  back  of  these  parts.    It  was  found  that, 

the  radicle  and  plumula  could  not  take  their  natural  direc- 
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tion,  they  became  twisted  spirally.  These  experiments,  while 
they  prove  that  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the  radicle  and 
plumula  cannot  be  altered,  still  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  such  tendencies.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  the  directions  of  the  leaves.  Bonnet  believed  that  he 
could  explain  that  phenomenon  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Do* 
dart  just  referred  to,  with  respect  to  the  radicle  and  plumula. 
According  to  him  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  is,  like  the 
radicle,  composed  of  fibres  which  contract  by  humidity ;  and  the 
upper,  like  the  plumula,  of  fibres  that  contract  by  dryness. 
As  a  proof  of  these  asserlions,  Bonnet  manufactured  some 
artificial  leaves  ;  the  upper  surface  of  which  was  parchment, 
which  contracts  by  dryness,  and  the  lower  of  linen,  which 
relaxes  by  moisture.  These  leaves  were  submitted  to  the 
action  of  dryness  and  humidity  ;  and  Bonnet  found  they  were 
affected  much  in  the  same  way  as  true  leaves,  — so  easy  is 
find  proofs  to  support  a  favourite  hypothesis." 

In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  i 
other  theories,  more  modern  physiologists  have  been  satisfii 
with  inscribing  the  particular  directions  taken  by  plants 
among  the  vital  phenomena  of  vegetation.  And  this  is,  j: 
haps,  as  much  as  we  are  likely  to  ascertain  relating  to  it,  a 
all  similar  manifestations  of  the  overruling  power  of  nature 
Dutrochet,  however,  being  of  opinion  that  some  more  dir 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found,  instituted  i 
variety  of  experiments  of  a  novel  kind.  "  Seeing,"  he  remark 
"  that  the  stem  is  always  directed  towards  heaven,  and  die 
roots  towards  the  earth,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is 
some  relation  between  the  cause  of  gravitation  and  that  of 
the  life  of  vegetables:  the  constant  direction  of  the  stem 
towards  the  light  leads  us  also  to  suppose  that  this  agent  per- 
forms some  important  part  in  determining  the  directions  of 
the  parts  of  plants.  The  stem  must  he  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  der elope  itself;  the  roots, 
on  the  contrary,  require  to  lie  within  the  earth.  Hence,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  several  causes  concur  to  produce  t 
phenomena  in  question." 

Dutrochet  filled  with  earth  a  box,  the  bottom  of  wh 
perforated  with  many  holes:  he  placed  seed  of  the  kidney- 
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bean  in  these  holes,  and  suspended  the  box  in  the  air,  at 
about  eighteen  feet  from  the  earth.  Here  the  seeds,  being 
placed  in  holes  pierced  through  the  IxHtotn  of  the  box, 
received  the  influence  of  llie  atmosphere  and  light  from  below ; 
while  the  humid  earth  was  placed  above  them.  If  the  cause 
of  the  different  directions  of  the  radicle  and  plumula  con- 
sisted in  an  affinity  of  the  former  for  humidity,  and  of  the 
latter  for  the  atmosphere,  the  radicle  ought  to  shoot  upwards, 
and  the  plumula  downwards  ;  but  this  did  not  take  place. 
The  radicles,  on  the  contrary,  found  their  way  downwards 
out  of  tbe  box  into  the  atmosphere,  where  they  quickly  dried 
up  and  perished ;  and  the  plumulas  forced  their  way  back- 
wards into  the  earth.  This  experiment  was  afterwards 
modified,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  earth  above  the  seeds, 
and  by  some  other  contrivances ;  but  the  result  was  always 
the  same:  it  was  uniformly  found,  that  there  was  no  affinity 
between  the  radicle  and  the  seat  of  moisture  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  natural  downward  tendency  of  the  roots.  It 
*as  also  inferred,  that  there  existed  no  more  positive  affinity 
between  the  stems  and  the  atmosphere  than  between  the  roots 
and  water. 

There  are  certain  parasitic  plants  which  strike  their  roots 
into  the  stems  of  other  plants,  and  which  always  grow  at 
right  angles  with  the  stem  to  which  they  are  fixed.  The 
seed  of  the  miseltoe  will  germinate  in  any  direction,  either 
upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally.  The  first  movement  made 
by  this  plant  consists  in  an  extension  of  its  cauliculus,  which 
derives  its  support  from  the  cotyledons,  and  which  terminates 
at  the  radicular  end,  in  a  small  green  tubercle  of  a  paler 
colour  than  the  radicle  itself.  When  the  seed  is  fixed  upon 
a  branch  by  its  natural  glue,  this  incipient  movement  is 
ejected  at  right  angles  with  the  branch;  the  young  shoot  is 
then  curved  backwards,  and  the  radicular  extremity  descends 
to  die  surface  of  the  branch,  to  which  it  adheres  by  expanding 
into  a  kind  of  disk.  From  this  expansion  the  roots  are 
emitted,  and  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  branch  whereon 
the  seed  of  the  miseltoe  is  fixed:  its  stem  lakes  the  directions 
above  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  branch  on 
i  it  is  fixed,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  earth ;  so  that, 
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with  regard  lo  the  hitler,  it  is  sometimes  ascending,  some- 
times descending,  sometimes  horizontal.  The  same  phe- 
nomena occur  if  the  germination  takes  place  upon  dead  wood 
or  inorganic  substances:  a  number  of  seeds  were  glued  to  the 
surface  of  a  cannon  ball ;  all  the  radicles  were  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ball.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the 
tendency  of  the  miseltoe  is  not  towards  the  surface  of  its 
nutrition,  but  it  obeys  the  attraction  of  the  body  upon  which 
it  grows,  The  miseltoe,  which  does  not  grow  on  the  earth, 
obeys  the  attraction  of  any  other  body;  while  those  plants 
which  naturally  grow  in  the  earth  obey  no  other  attraction 
than  that  of  the  earth.  Parasitical  fungi,  those  which  con- 
stitute mouldiness;  aquatics,  which  originate  on  stones,  all 
grow  perpendicular  to  the  body  that  produces  them,  and  will 
therefore  be  placed  in  all  kinds  of  positions  with  respect  lo 
the  earth. 

The  tendency  downwards  of  the  roots,  and  upwards  of 
stem,  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  ascending  and  descendh 
caudex ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  axes  of  the  vegetable  considei 
as  a  whole.  The  lateral  emissions  of  this  axis  always  devii 
from  its  direction  in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  we  know  that 
the  roots  produced  by  the  tap  root,  and  the  branches  which 
proceed  from  the  side  of  the  principal  stem,  scarcely  ever 
take  a  direction  absolutely  vertical.  This  is  probably  due  to 
several  causes,  one  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  general  ten- 
dency of  all  the  parts  of  plants  lo  take  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  body  on  which  ihey  grow.  The 
branches  of  trees  are  to  those  which  produce  them  what  the 
miseltoe  is  to  the  branch  on  which  it  vegetates:  but,  as  there 
is  a  double  attraction  operating  upon  all  branches, — that  is  to 
say,  an  attraction  towards  the  stem  and  an  attraction  upwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  law  to  which  they  all  submit, — 
it  results  that  a  middle  direction  is  taken,  and,  instead  of 
branch  continuing  to  grow  at  right  angles  with  another, 
soon  abandons  that  direction,  and  points  its  extremity  towt 
the  sky. 

It  has  been  hitherto  seen,  that  the  roots  of  vegetables 
positively  attracted  by  the  body  on  which  they  grow:  it 
pears,    however,     from    the    following    experiment,   that   ll 
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i  is  influenced  essentially  by  the  mass  of  the  body, 
rims,  if  a  seed  of  miseltoe  is  made  to  vegetate  on  a  thread, 
[he  radicle  turns  itself  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  exhibits  no 
signs  of  attraction  to  the  thread.  Dutrochet  made  a  seed  of 
miseltoe  germinate  on  a  thread  :  he  then  glued  it  upon  one  of 
the  (mints  of  a  fine  needle,  fixed  like  that  of  a  compass, 
balancing  it  by  a  bit  of  wax  at  the  other  end  of  the  needle : 
he  next  placed  a  piece  of  wood  at  about  half  a  line  distance 
from  the  radicle,  and  then  covered  the  whole  apparatus  with 
a  glass,  placed  under  such  conditions  that  it  was  impossible 
that  any  cause  could  move  the  needle:  in  five  days  the 
embryo  began  to  bend,  and  direct  its  radicle  towards  the  bit 
of  wood  without  the  needle's  changing  its  position,  although 
it  was  extremely  moveable  upon  its  centre :  in  two  days  more 
the  radicle  was  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  bit  of  wood 
with  which  it  had  come  in  contact,  and  still  the  needle  had 
not  stirred.  This  proves,  says  Dr.  Dutrochet,  that  the 
direction  of  the  radicle  of  the  miseltoe  towards  a  neighbouring 
body  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  any  attraction  on  the 
part  of  such  a  body;  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  embryo,  in  consequence  of  the  attracting 
influence  exerted  upon  its  radicle,  which  is  thus  the  mediate 
or  occasional  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  the  inflexion  of  the  stem  of  the  embryo  of  the  miseltoe 
could  not  be  due  to  the  immediate  attraction  on  the  part  of 
the  bit  of  wood  ;  for  an  exterior  power  sufficient  to  produce 
this  inflexion  would  much  more  readily  have  produced  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  needle,  to  one  of  whose  points 
the  seed  was  fixed :  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  movement  was  spaiitantons ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
caused  by  an  internal  vital  cause,  put  in  action  by  the  influence 
of  an  exterior  agent.  This  spontaneous  direction  of  the 
radicle  of  the  miseltoe  under  the  influence  of  attraction  proves 
incontestably  that  attraction  only  influenced  its  nervous  powers, 
and  not  its  ponderable  matter :  and  the  same  is  undoubtedly 
die  case  with  terrestrial  plants.  The  unknown  power  of  at- 
traction is  only  the  accidental  cause  of  (he  ascent  of  the  stem, 
and  of  the  descent  of  the  roots,  and  not  the  immediate  cause  i 
sense,  attraction  only  operates  as  an  agent  for  exciting 
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nervous  action.  Other  evidence  exists  to  confirm  most 
conteslably  this  important  conclusion,  that  the  visible  mc 
ments  of  vegetation  are  all  spontaneous:  being  brought  ii 
action  by  the  influence  of  an  external  agent,  but  not  mo- 
ments originating  with  that  agent. 

Light  is  another  cause  of  no  less  power  than  that  just 
scribed :  it  is  well  known  that  a  plant,  placed  in  a  room  from 
which  the  light  is  excluded,  except  at  a  single  aperture, 
directs  its  stem  and  leaves  towards  that  aperture,  and  no 
longer  takes  a  perpendicular  position.  The  same  tendency 
of  the  stems  towards  the  light  takes  place  in  the  open  air. 
As  light  is  diffused  nearly  equally  around  all  bodies  exposed 
to  it,  they  will  naturally  assume  a  direction  towards  the 
heavens ;  so  that  light  thus  becomes  an  aid  to  gravitation, 
might  even  be  believed  that  light  alone  was  a  sufficient  c 
of  the  perpendicular  position  of  the  stems  of  vegetables, 
experience  did  not  prove  the  contrary.  Dutrochct  It 
horizontally  on  the  ground,  in  a  dry  and  dark  place, 
stems  of  Allium  Cepa  and  Allium  Porrum,  taken  up  with  tl 
bulbs.  These  plants,  although  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
tinue  to  live  for  a  long  time ;  their  stems  became  curved, 
their  upper  end  took  a  direction  towards  the  heavens.  Tl 
happened  in  about  ten  days ;  but,  being  repeated  in  the  oj 
air,  three  days  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  direction.  In 
the  first  experiment,  light  being  wholly  excluded,  gravitation 
only  could  have  operated  in  giving  the  stem  a  perpendicular 
direction,  —  that  power  being  the  only  one  which  is  known  to 
act  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Modifications 
of  this  experiment  were  instituted,  to  be  certain  that  humidity 
had  no  effect,  and  the  same  result  was  obtained.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  these  investigations,  it  also  appeared  that  it 
not  merely  the  summit  of  the  stem  which  had  a  tendency 
a  perpendicular  direction,  but  that  all  the  moveable  parts 
the  plant  possessed  a  similar  disposition,  provided  they 
coloured. 

Stems  are  sometimes  directed  towards  the  earth,  in  whi« 
they  attempt  to  bury  themselves  like  roots;  a  phenomenon 
worthy  of  the  greatest  attention,  not  only  on  its  own  account, 
for  the  sake  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.    Many 
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vegetables,  besides  their  above-ground  stems,  have  also  subter- 
ranean stems :  these  creep  horizontally  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  without  manifesting  any  tendency  towards  the  sky: 
they  are  while,  like  roots,  of  which  ihey  assume  the  course 
and  the  station.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  pink,  as  in 
Sparganiuni  ereclum ;  in  such  cases  it  is  the  cuticle  that  is 
coloured,  and  not  the  subjacent  parenchyma:  but,  when- 
ever the  point  of  their  stems  approaches  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
it  becomes  green,  and,  from  that  moment,  (hey  acquire  an  up- 
ward tendency.  Is  it  hence  to  be  inferred  that  there  is  some 
recent  connection  between  the  colours  of  the  parts  of  vege- 
tables and  the  directions  they  assume? 

"  Generally,"  M.  Dutrochet  proceeds  to  remark,  "  steins  are 
directed  towards  the  light,  which  is  in  accordance  with  their 
colour,  which  is  usually  green;  while  the  roots  have  usually 
a  tendency  to  avoid  the  light,  which  coincides  with  their  want 
of  colour.  The  colour  of  the  roots  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  that 
of  the  vegetable  tissue ;  and  can  by  no  means  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  petals  of  some  plants,  which  arises  from  the 
presence  of  a  white  colouring  matter.  Light,  which  is  the 
principal,  but  not  sole,  cause  of  the  colour  of  stems  and  their 
organs,  has  no  power  of  infusing  colour  into  the  roots,  as  may 
be  easily  seen  by  roots  growing  in  glasses  of  water;  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  the  light  they  constantly  remain  colourless;  and 
this  does  not  depend  upon  immersion  in  water,  because  leaves 
developed  in  that  medium  are  nevertheless  green.  Although 
roots  have,  in  general,  no  tendency  towards  the  light,  yet  such 
a  disposition  does  become  manifest,  provided  the  terminal 
shoot  of  a  root  becomes  slightly  green,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens- Having  induced  some  seeds  of  Mirabilis  Jalapa  to 
germinate  in  damp  moss,  I  remarked  that  the  young  roots, 
when  about  as  long  as  the  finger,  were  terminated  by  a  shoot 
of  a  slightly  green  colour.  Wishing  to  know  whether  these 
roots  would  turn  towards  the  light,  I  placed  them  in  a  glass  ves- 
sel filled  with  water,  having  a  wooden  cover  pierced  with  holes 
to  receive  the  roots  and  fix  the  seeds.  I  enveloped  the  vessel 
in  black  cloth,  leaving  only  a  narrow  vertical  slit,  through 
which  light  could  enter  the  interior.  This  slit  was  exposed 
e  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  a  few  hours  after,  I  found  that 
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all  my  roots  had  hooked  back  their  points  towards  the  slit 
through  which  light  was  introduced.  The  same  experiment  was 
tried  with  colourless  roots  ;  but  no  alteration  in  their  direction 
was  produced.  From  this  it  appears  evident  that  colour  is  one 
of  the  conditions  that  determine  the  directions  of  vegetables 
and  their  parts  towards  the  light,  and  consequently  towards  the 
sky.  Tins  is  so  true,  that  colourless  stems  are  known  to  assume 
the  directions  of  roots.  In  the  Sagittaria  sagittifolia  this  is  par- 
ticularly obvious.  Shoots  are  produced  from  the  axilhc  of 
all  the  radical  leaves  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
These  shoots  have  their  points  directed  towards  the  sky,  like 
those  of  all  vegetables.  The  young  stems,  which  are  produced 
by  these  shoots,  are  entirely  colourless,  like  roots;  and,  Instead 
of  taking  a  direction  towards  the  sky,  as  coloured  stems  maid 
do,  they  lead  downwards,  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  In  order  to  take  this  position,  the  young  shoot  forces 
its  way  through  the  substance  of  the  petiole  which  covers  it; 
thus  overcoming  a  mechanical  obstacle  in  its  tendency  towards 
the  earth.  This  subterranean  stem  next  takes  a  horizontal 
course,  nnd  does  not  assume  any  tendency  towards  the  sky 
until  the  points  become  green.  M.  Dutrochet  has  al: 
marked  a  similar  phenomenon  in  roots.  It  is  well  known 
exposed  stems  of  many  plants  produce  roots:  when  green, 
turn  upwards,  as  in  Pothos  and  Cactus  phyllanthus ; 
colourless,  they  point  downwards.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  stems  do  not  descend  merely  because  they  are  stems,  but 
because  their  parenchyma  is  coloured;  and  that  roots  descend 
not  in  their  quality  of  roots,  but  because  their  parenchyma  is 
colourless.  It  seems,  however,  that  although  this  law  is  uniform 
in  its  operation  in  all  terrestrial  plants,  yet  that  a  deviation, 
apparent  deviation,  from  it  exists  in  the  parasitic  misel 
The  radicle  of  this  plant,  which  is  of  a  paler  green  than 
other  parts,  instead  of  turning  towards  the  light,  avoids 
with  so  much  pertinacity,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  induce  it  to 
take  such  a  direction ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  repelled  bv  ligln. 
Dutrochet  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  of 
reason  of  this  exception;  but  it  appears  to  be  by  no 
difficult  t<>  account  for.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  di 
of  its  radicle,  nature  has  enabled  jt  to  fulfil  its  functiuns 
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parasitic  plant  by  the  attraction  of  the  body  on  which  it  ig 
placed,  rather  than  by  the  much  more  powerful  attraction  of 
the  earth.  In  order  to  ensure  this  particular  tendency,  without 
possessing  which  the  existence  of  the  miseltoe  would  be  put  in 
hazard,  its  root  has  received  from  the  same  all-powerful  hand 
a  disposition  so  much  greater  than  other  plants  to  avoid  light, 
and  to  bury  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  influence  of  its  green  colour- 
ing matter. 

The  next  direction  of  the  parts  of  plants,  which  may  be 
called  sjitxifil,  is  that  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
towards  the  sky,  and  of  the  lower  towards  the  earth.  This 
disposition  is  so  powerful,  that,  if  the  usual  direction  of  a  leaf 
is  inverted,  the  petiole  will  twist  so  as  to  enable  it  to  recover 
itself.  This  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  by  Bonnet,  whose 
explanation  has  been  already  given  (p.  27S.),  but  which  is  ob- 
viously inadmissible.  There  is  always  a  natural  difference 
between  the  two  faces  of  the  leaf:  the  upper  is  always  the 
most  deeply  coloured;  a  diffirencc  which  will  be  found  con- 
stant in  all  cases.  The  face  with  the  deepest  colour  turns 
towards  the  sky  or  light,  and,  with  the  weakest  colour,  towards 
the  earth  or  obscurity ;  and  this  is  so  constant  a  law,  that  it 
will  be  found  that,  if  that  surface  of  the  leaf  which  is  naturally 
inferior  is  more  deeply  coloured  than  the  superior,  the  petiole 
•ill  be  twisted  round  by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  lower  sur- 
face for  the  light,  which  will  thus  become  uppermost,  the  leaf 
presenting  the  appearance  of  an  inverted  leaf.  This  may  be 
seen  in  many  grasses,  but  not  in  Zea  Mays,  Triticum  repens, 
and  Agrostis  rubra.  Hence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  not  turned  towards  the  heavens 
merely  in  consequence  of  its  quality  of  being  the  upper  sur- 
face, but  because  it  is  generally  the  most  deeply  coloured. 

The  same  law  influences  the  directions  of  the  petals,  in 
which  the  upper  surface,  —  that  which  is  turned  towards  the 
heavens,  —  is  always  the  most  highly  coloured:  this,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  not  very  apparent,  but  is  nevertheless  constant. 
Even  in  white  petals,  —  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Lilium 
album,  —  the  upper  face  will  be  found  of  a  dense  but  brilliant 
white,  while  the  lower  is  of  a  much  paler  hue.     The  white 
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colour  of  the  petals,  Dutrochet  proceeds  to  remark,  tike  nil 
the  other  colours  of  plants,  is  due  to  a  particular  kind  of 
colouring  matter  deposited  in  the  parenchyma  lying  below  the 
cuticle.  Thus  the  whiteness  of  the  flowers  of  plants  is  noi 
dependent  upon  the  absence  of  colour,  like  the  roots  and 
etiolated  stems:  in  the  former  a  white  colouring  matter  exists: 
in  the  latter  the  whiteness  is  caused  by  absence  of  colour. 
Some  npparent  exceptions  to  this  law, —  such  as  the  outside  of 
many  monopetalous  flowers  being  pater  than  the  inside,  as  in 
Digitalis  purpurea,  Fritillarta  latifolia,  and  others, —  Dutrochet 
thinks  may  be  explained  thus  :  —  They,  no  doubt,  are  due  to 
the  tendency  of  the  less  coloured  part  to  avoid  the  light, 
which  is  manifested  by  bearing  down  the  flower  so  as  to 
approach  the  seat  of  obscurity  as  nearly  as  possible :  all  such 
flowers  being  always  nodding.  This  tendency  is  aided  by  the 
weakness  of  the  peduncle,  which  seems  to  have  been  specially 
provided  for  enabling  such  flowers  to  retire  from  the  light. 
In  papilionaceous  plants,  the  inside  of  the  vexillum,  which  is 
most  deeply  coloured,  always  turns  itself  towards  the;  light; 
and  the  aire  twist  themselves  half  round,  to  effect  the  same 
object.  The  ovaria  often  take  a  different  direction  after  the  fall 
of  the  corolla  than  they  had  before.  Thus,  during  flowering, 
the  ovarium  of  Digitalis  purpurea  was  nodding  like  the  flower, 
the  direction  of  which  it  was  compelled  to  follow.  Imme- 
diately after  the  fall  of  the  corolla,  it  turns  upwards  towards 
the  light,  to  which  it  is  nttracted  by  its  green  colour.  A  con- 
trary phenomenon  is  presented  by  the  ovarium  of  Convolvulus 
ar  veils  is.  The  flower  is  turned  towards  the  sky :  as  soon  as  it 
has  fallen,  the  ovarium  takes  n  direction  towards  the  earth, 
bending  down  the  peduncle.  This  cannot  be  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  ovarium,  which  is  much  lighter  than  its  pe- 
duncle, but  must  depend  upon  its  disposition  to  avoid  the 
light,  on  account  of  its  pallid  hue,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  root.  In  Convolvulus  sepium,  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  the  ovarium  is  equally  pale,  its  erect  position  is 
maintained,  and  the  influence  of  decoloration  counteracted  by 
the  greater  affinity  to  the  light  of  two  large  green  brae  tea  in 
which  it  is  enveloped. 

From   the   following   and   some  other  experiments,    Du- 
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trochet  infers  that  the  direction  of  leaves  to  the  light  is  not 
mechanical  I)-  caused  hy  the  operation  of  an  external  agent, 
but  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  motion,  put  in  action  by  the 
influence  of  external  agency.  He  took  a  leaf  and  cut  off  its 
petiole,  the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  a  hair,  hooked  by 
one  end  upon  the  leaf,  and  having  a  piece  of  lead  attached  to 
its  opposite  extremity.  They  ware  plunged  in  a  vessel  of 
water:  the  weight  of  the  lead  carried  the  leaf  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wnter,  where  it  stood  erect  in  consequence  of  its  lightness 
inducing  it  to  attempt  to  ascend.  Being  exposed  in  a  window, 
so  that  the  under  surface  was  turned  to  the  light,  no  alteration 
took  place  in  its  position.  Now,  as  from  Bonnet's  experi- 
ments, it  is  certain  that  leaves  immersed  in  water  act  exactly 
as  if  surrounded  with  air,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  external 
influence  of  the  light  is  of  no  effect,  unless  aided  by  a  spon- 
taneous power  within  the  vegetable  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  removal  of  the  petiole.  Leaves  immersed  in  water  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  their  petioles  and  stem  uninjured, 
turned  towards  the  light  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  open 
•ir.  The  power  thus  supposed  to  exist  in  all  probability 
depends  upon  the  same  nervous  matter  which  has  elsewhere 
been  shown  to  exist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  plants, 
uid  especially  in  those  called  sensitives. 

Those  who  desire  more  information  upon  this  very  curious 
mbject  should  consult  Dutrochet's  work,  Sur  la  Motility  des 
Vfgitatu. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF   IRRITABILITY. 

The  vitality  of  plants  seems  to  depend  upon  the  existence 
of  an  irritability,  which,  although  far  inferior  to  that  of  ani- 
mals, is,  nevertheless,  of  an  analogous  character. 

This  has  been  proved  by  a  series  of  interesting  experiments 
by  M.  M arcet,  of  Geneva,  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  action 
of  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons.  The  subject  of  his  observ- 
ations was  the  common  kidney-bean ;  and  in  each  experiment 
a  contrast  was  formed  between  the  plant  operated  upon  and 
another  watered  with  spring  water.  A  vessel  containing  two 
or  three  bean  plants,  each  with  five  or  six  leaves,  was  watered 
with  two  ounces  of  water,  containing  twelve  grains  of  oxide 
of  arsenic  in  solution.  At  the  end  of  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  the  plants  had  faded,  the  leaves  drooped,  and 
had  even  begun  to  turn  yellow.  Attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  recover  the  plants,  but  without  success.  A  branch 
of  a  rose  tree  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  arsenic ;  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  ten  grains  of  water  and  0.12  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  had  been  absorbed.  The  branch  exhibited  all  the 
symptoms  of  unnatural  decay.  In  six  weeks  a  lilac  tree  was 
killed,  in  consequence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  moistened 
oxide  of  arsenic  having  been  introduced  into  a  slit  in  one  of  the 
branches.  Mercury,  under  the  form  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
was  found  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  of  arsenic ;  but 
no  effect  was  produced  upon  a  cherry  tree,  by  boring  a  hole 
in  its  stem,  and  introducing  a  few  globules  of  liquid  mercury. 
Tin,  copper,  lead,  muriate  of  barytes,  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  solution  of  potash,  were  found  to  be  all  equally 
destructive  of  vegetable  life ;  but  it  was  ascertained,  by  means 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  that  those  mineral  substances  which 
are  innocuous  to  animals  are  harmless  to  vegetables  also.  In 
the  experiments  with  vegetable  poisons,  the  bean  plants  were 
carefully  taken  from  the  earth,  and  their  roots  immersed  in 
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the  solutions  used.  It  had  been  previously  ascertained  that 
plants  so  transplanted  and  placed  in  water  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  remain  in  excellent  health  for  six  or 
eight  days,  and  continue  to  vegetate  as  if  in  the  earth.  A 
plant  was  put  into  a  solution  of  mix  vomica  at  nine  in  the 
morning:  at  ten  o'clock  the  plant  seemed  unhealthy;  at  one 
the  petioles  were  all  bent  in  the  middle;  and  in  the  evening 
the  plant  was  dead.  Ten  grains  of  an  extract  of  Cocculus 
suberosus,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  destroyed  a 
bean  plant  in  twenty-four  hours ;  Prussic  acid  produced 
death  in  twelve  hours,  laurel  water  in  six  or  seven  hours,  a 
solution  of  belladonna  in  four  days,  alcohol  in  twelve  hours. 

From  the  whole  of  his  experiments,  M.  Marcet  concludes, 
—  1st,  That  metallic  poisons  act  upon  vegetables  nearly  as 
they  do  upon  animals:  they  appear  to  be  absorbed  and  car- 
ried into  different  parts  of  a  plant,  altering  and  destroying 
die  vessels  by  corrosive  powers.  2d!y,  That  vegetable  poi- 
sons, especially  those  which  have  been  proved  to  destroy 
animals  by  their  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  also  cause 
the  death  of  plants :  whence  he  infers  that  there  exists  in 
the  latter  a  system  of  organs  which  is  affected  by  poisons, 
nearly  as  the  nervous  system  of  animals. 

These  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  other  experiments  of 
M.  Macaire,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently  under  the  head 
of  Poisons. 

Irritability,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  in  bo- 
tany, means  those  extreme  cases  of  excitability  in  which  an 
organ  exhibits  movements  altogether  different  from  those  we 
commonly  meet  with  in  plants.  Of  this  kind  of  irritability 
there  are  three  distinct  classes ;  namely,  those  which  depend 
upon  atmospheric  phenomena,  spontaneous  motions,  and  such 
as  are  caused  by  the  touch  of  other  bodies. 

Among  the  cases  of  irritability  excited  by  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  singular  phenomenon  called,  by  Lin- 
naeus,  the  sleep  of  plants  is  the  most  remarkable.  In  plants 
with  compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  fold  together  while  the 
petiole  is  recurved  at  the  approach  of  night;  and  the  leaflets 
again  expand  and  raise  themselves  at  the  return  of  day. 

In  others  the  leaves  converge  over  the  flowers,  as    if   to 
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shelter  those  more  delicate  organs  from  the  chill  air  of  night. 
The  flowers  of  the  crocus  and  similar  plants  expand  beneath 
the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  but  close  as  soon  as  they  are 
withdrawn.  The  Oenotheras  unfold  their  blossoms  to  the  dews 
of  evening,  and  wither  away  at  the  approach  of  day.  Some 
Silenes  roll  up  their  petals  in  the  day,  and  expand  them  at 
night.  The  florets  of  numerous  Composite?,  and  the  petals  of 
the  genus  Mesembryanthemum,  are  erect  in  the  absence  of 
sun,  but  become  reflexed  when  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  beams; 
and  many  other  such  phenomena  are  familiar  to  every  observer 
of  nature.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  different  effect  is 
produced  upon  all  plants  by  day  and  night,  although  it  is  less 
visible  in  some  than  in  others:  thus  plants  of  corn,  in  which 
there  is  little  indication  of  sleep  when  grown  singly,  exhibit 
that  phenomenon  very  distinctly  when  observed  in  masses; 
their  leaves  become  flaccid,  and  their  ears  droop  at  night. 
These  effects  have  been  generally  attributed  to  the  action  of 
light ;  and  it  is  probable  that  that  agent  contributes  very 
powerfully  to  produce  them;  for  a  flower  removed  from  the 
shade  will  often  expand  beneath  a  lamp,  just  as  it  will  beneath 
the  sun  itself.  De  Candolle  found  that  he  could  induce  plants 
to  acknowledge  an  artificial  day  and  night,  by  alternate  expo- 
sure to  the  light  of  candles.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
cause  beyond  light,  of  the  nature  of  which  no  opinion  has  yet 
been  formed  :  many  flowers  will  close  in  the  afternoon  while 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  still  playing  upon  them,  and  the  petals 
of  others  will  fold  up  under  a  bright  illumination. 

Spontaneous  movements  are  far  more  uncommon  than  those 
which  have  just  been  described.  In  Megactinium  falcatum, 
the  labellum,  which  is  connected  very  slightly  wiih  the 
column  a,  is  almost  continually  in  motion;  in  a  species  of 
Pterostylis,  shown  me  by  Mr.  Brown,  I  observed  a  kind  of 
convulsive  action  of  the  labellum  ;  the  filaments  of  Oscilla- 
torias  are  continually  writhing  like  worms  in  pain  ;  several 
other  Confervas  exhibit  spontaneous  movements :  but  the 
most  singular  case  of  the  kind  is  that  of  Hedysarum  gyrans. 
"  This  plant  has  ternate  leaves:  the  terminal  leaflet,  which  is 
larger  than  those  at  the  side,  does  not  move,  except  to  sleep; 
but  the  lateral  ones,  especially  in  warm  weather,  are  in  con- 
tinual motion,  both  day  and  night,  even  when  the  terminal 
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leaflet  is  asleep.  External  stimuli  produce  no  effect;  the 
motions  are  very  irregular;  the  leaflets  rise  or  fall  more  or 
less  quickly,  and  retain  their  position  for  uncertain  periods. 
Cold  water  poured  upon  it  stops  the  motion,  but  it  is  imme- 
diately renewed  by  warm  vapour." 

To  this  class  of  irritability  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  referred 
the  curious  phenomenon  well  known  to  exist  in  the  fruit  of 
Momordica  elaterium,  the  spirting  cucumber.  In  this  plant 
the  peduncle,  at  a  certain  period,  when  the  fruit  has  attained 
its  perfect  maturity,  is  expelled,  along  with  the  seeds  and  the 
mucus  that  surrounds  them,  with  very  considerable  violence. 
Here,  however,  endosmosis  appears  to  offer  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. According  to  Dutrochet,  the  fluid  of  the  placen- 
ta ry  matter  in  this  fruit  gradually  acquires  a  greater  density 
tluii  that  which  surrounds  it,  and  begins  to  empty  the  tissue 
of  the  pericarpium ;  as  the  fruit  increases  in  size  the  same 
operation  continues  to  take  place  ;  the  pulpy  matter  in  the 
centre  is  constantly  augmenting  in  volume  at  the  expense  of 
thepericarpium  ;  but,  so  long  as  growth  goes  on,  theadditio  n 
of  u*w  tissue,  or  the  distention  of  old,  corresponds  with  the  in- 
crease of  volume  of  the  centre.  At  last  growth  ceases,  but 
endosmosis  proceeds ;  and  then  the  tissue  that  lines  the  walls 
of  the  central  cell  is  pressed  upon  forcibly  by  the  pulp  that  it 
encloses,  until  this  pressure  becomes  so  violent  that  rupture 
must  take  place  somewhere.  The  peduncle,  being  articulated 
with  the  fruit,  at  length  gives  way,  and  is  expelled  with  vio- 
lence ;  at  the  same  time  the  cellules  of  tissue  lining  the  cavity 
all  simultaneously  recover  their  form,  the  pressure  upon  them 
being  removed,  and  instantly  contract  the  space  occupied  by 
the  mucous  pulp  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  it  also  is 
forced  outwards  at  the  same  time  as  the  peduncle.  It  has 
been  found  by  measurement,  that  the  diameter  of  the  central 
cavity  is  less  after  the  bursting  of  the  fruit  than  before. 

Movements  produced  by  touch,  or  by  external  violence, 
are  very  frequent.  The  sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  pudica), 
which  will  rapidly  fold  up  its  leaves  as  if  in  a  state  of  sleep, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  familiar  instance :  but  many  others  also 
exist.  If  the  centre  of  the  leaf  of  the  Dion  tea  muscipula  is 
irritated,  the  sides  collapse,  so  as  to  cross  the  cilice  of  their 
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margin,  like  the  teeth  of  a  steel-trap  lor  catching  animals. 
Roth  is  recorded  to  have  seen  something  of  the  some  kind  in 
Drosera  rotund ifolia.  If  the  bottom  of  the  stamens  of  the 
common  berberry  is  touched  on  the  inside  with  the  point  of 
a  needle,  they  spring  up  against  the  pistillum.  The  valves  of 
Impatiens  noli-tangere,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  separate  and 
spring  back  with  great  elasticity  when  touched.  In  this  case 
the  phenomenon  is  apparently  capable  of  explanation  upon 
a  similar  principle  to  the  Momordica  elaterium.  In  the 
fruit  of  Impatiens  the  tissue  of  the  valves  consists  of  cellules, 
that  gradually  diminish  in  size  from  the  outside  to  the  inside; 
and  the  fluids  of  the  external  cellules  are  the  densest.  The 
latter  gradually  empty  the  inner  cellules  and  distend  them- 
selves, so  that  the  external  tissue  is  disposed  to  expand,  and 
the  internal  to  contract,  whenever  any  thing  occurs  to  destroy 
the  force  that  keeps  them  straight.  This  at  last  happens  by 
the  disarticulation  of  the  valves,  the  peduncle,  and  the  axis ; 
and  then  each  valve  rapidly  rolls  inwards  with  a  sudden 
spontaneous  movement.  M.  Dut rochet  proved  that  it  was 
possible  to  invert  this  phenomenon  by  producing  exosmose: 
for  that  purpose  he  threw  fresh  valves  of  Impatiens  into  sugar 
and  water,  which  gradually  emptied  the  external  tissue,  and, 
after  rendering  the  valves  straight,  at  length  curved  them 
backwards. 

The  column  of  the  genus  Stylidium,  which  in  its  quiescen! 
position  is  bent  over  one  side  of  the  corolla,  if  slightly 
irritated,  instantly  springs  with  a  jerk  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  flower.  In  Kalmia  the  anthers  are  retained  in  little 
niches  of  the  corolla;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  by  any  cause 
extricated,  the  filaments,  which  had  been  curved  back,  recover 
themselves  with  a  spring.  In  certain  orchideous  plants,  of 
the  tribe  culled  Vandeaj,  the  caudicula  to  which  the  pollen 
masses  are  attached  will  often,  upon  the  removal  of  the  anther, 
disengage  themselves  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  phenomena  accompanying 
the  movements  of  the  sensitive  plant  has  been  given  by 
Dutrochet,  in  his  Recherches,  Sfc.  sur  la  S/tvc/ure  ititime  i* 
Animatix  et  drs  Vegetatix,  vl  mtr  lew  Motilite,  which  should  be 
consulted  by  all  readers  desirous  of  studying  ihe  irritability 
of  that  very  remarkable  plant. 
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OF    THE    EFFECT    OF    POISONS    UPON    VEGETATION 


When  treating  of  irritability,  some  experiments  of  M.  Marcel 
were  quoted  which  had  a  reference  to  this  subject.  It  is 
one,  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  chapter 
by  itself. 

At  present  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  causes  of  the 
diseases  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  to  ascertain  what  are  the  specific  effects  of 
deleterious  matters  upon  the  vital  powers  of  plants,  is  to  lay 
the  foundution  of  an  acquaintance  with  their  pathology. 

M.  Marcet's  experiments  proved  that  narcotic  and  irritat- 
ing poisons  produced  an  effect  upon  vegetables  altogether 
analogous  to  that  which  they  produce  upon  animals.  The 
rery  valuable  experiments  with  gases  by  Drs.  Turner  and 
Christison,  mentioned  formerly  (p.  252.),  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  These  gentlemen  remark,  that  "  the  phenomena, 
when  compared  with  what  was  observed  in  the  instances  of 
sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acid,  would  appear  to  establish, 
in  relation  to  vegetable  life,  a  distinction  among  the  poisonous 
gases  nearly  equivalent  to  the  difference  existing  between  the 
effects  of  the  irritant  and  the  narcotic  poisons  on  animals. 
The  gases  which  rank  as  irritants  in  relation  to  animals 
teem  to  act  locally  on  vegetables,  destroying  first  the  parts 
least  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture.  The  narcotic  gases, 
—  including  under  that  term  those  that  act  on  the  nervous 
system  of  animals,  —  destroy  vegetable  life  by  attacking  it 
throughout  the  whole  plant  at  once.  The  former,  probably, 
act  by  abstracting  the  moisture  of  the  leaves;  the  latter,  by 
some  unknown  influence  on  their  vitality.  The  former  seem 
to  have  upon  vegetables  none  of  that  sympathetic  influence 
upon  general  life,  which  in  animals  follows  so  remarkably 
injuries  inflicted  by  local  irritants. 
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A  similar  result  was  arrived  at  by  M.  Macaire,  whose  vcrv 
curious  and  instructive  experiments  are  recorded  in  the  Bi- 
bliolheque  Universclle,  xxxi.  244.,  and  which  I  think  of  sufficienl 
importance  to  be  detailed  at  length. 

The  first  plant  used  was  the  Berberis  vulgaris.  The  six 
stamina  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  have  the  property  of 
rapidly  approaching  the  pistil  when  touched  by  the  point  of 
an  instrument.  The  motion  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  stamens. 
When  cold,  the  motion  is  sometimes  retarded.  When  put 
into  water  or  solution  of  gum,  the  flowers  may  be  preserved 
many  days,  possessing  their  irritability.  The  petals  and 
stamens  close  at  night  to  open  again  in  the  morning.  Putting 
the  stem  of  this  plant  into  dilute  prussic  acid  for  four  hours, 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  contractile  property  by  irritation ; 
the  articulation  became  flexible,  and  might  be  inclined  in  any 
direction  by  the  instrument.  The  leaves  had  scarcely  begun 
to  fade.  On  placing  the  expanded  flowers  on  the  prussic 
acid,  the  same  effect  took  place,  but  much  more  rapidly. 

The  experiment  being  repeated,  with  an  aqueous  sohitiof 
of  opium,  a  similar  effect  was  produced  in  nine  hours. 

Dilute  solutions  of  oxide  of  arsenic  and  arseniate  of  potas 
were  used :  the  stamens  lost  the  power  of  approaching  the 
pistil ;  but  they  were  stiff,  hard,  withdrawn  backwards,  and 
could  not  have  their  direction  altered  without  fracture.  It 
seemed  like  an  irritation,  or  a  vegetable  inflammation. 

Solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  more  slowly  produced  t 
same  effects. 

Sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  pudica).  —  Experiments  were  n 
made  with  this  vegetable.  When  a  leaf  of  this  plant  i 
cut,  and  allowed  to  fall  on  pure  water,  the  leaflets  generally 
contract  rapidly;  but  after  a  few  moments  expand,  and  are 
then  susceptible  of  contraction  by  the  touch  of  any  other 
body.  They  may  thus  be  preserved  in  a  sensible  state  two 
or  three  days.  If  the  section  be  made  with  a  very  sharp 
instrument,  and  without  concussion,  the  leaves  may  be  sepa- 
rated without  any  contraction.  The  branches  of  this  plar 
may  be  preserved  for  several  days  in  fresh  water.  Gui 
water  also  effects  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  cut  leaf  of  this  plant  falls  upon  a  solution  of  < 
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sublimate,  the  leaf  rapidly  contracts,  and  the  leaflets 
curl  up  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  do  not  again  expand. 
When  put  into  pure  water,  the  sensibility  does  not  return, 
but  the  whole  remains  stiff  and  immovable.  A  little  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  being  put  into  a  portion  of  pure  water, 
containing  an  expanded  branch  of  the  plant,  gradually  caused 
curling  up  of  the  leaves,  which  then  closed  and  fell.  If  the 
sol  ut km  be  very  weak,  the  leaves  open  on  the  morrow,  and  are 
still  sensible,  but  ultimately  contract,  twist,  and  remain  stiff 
till  they  die.  Solutions  of  arsenic  and  arseniate  of  potash 
produce  the  same  effects. 

A  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant  was  in  a  cold  diluted  solution 
of  opium:  in  a  few  moments  it  opened  out  as  in  water,  and, 
■Iter  half  an  hour,  gave  the  usual  signs  of  contract ibi I ity.  In 
six  hours  it  was  expanded,  and  had  a  natural  appearance,  but 
could  not  be  exciled  to  move.  The  leaflets  were  flexible  at 
the  articulations,  and  offered  a  singular  contrast  to  the  state 
of  irritation  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate.  Pure  water  did 
uot  recover  the  plant.  A  large  branch,  similarly  situated, 
expanded  its  leaves;  but  in  half  an  hour  had  lost  much  of  its 
sensibility :  the  leaflets,  though  alive,  seemed  asleep,  and 
required  much  stimulating  to  cause  contraction.  In  one  hour 
the  contractions  ceased :  in  two  hours  the  branch  was  dead. 

A  leaf  placed  in  prussic  acid  (Scheele's  strength)  con- 
tracted, then  slightly  dilated,  but  was  quite  insensible,  and 
the  articulations  were  flexible:  water  did  not  recover  it.  If 
the  acid  be  very  weak,  the  leaflets  dilate  and  appear  to  live, 
but  are  insensible.  A  drop  of  the  acid  placed  on  two  leaflets 
of  a  healthy  plant  gradually  causes  contraction  of  the  other 
leaflets,  pair  by  pair.  Solutions  of  opium  oik!  corrosive 
poisons  have  no  effect  when  applied  this  way.  After  some 
time  they  dilate,  but  are  insensible  to  external  irritation  :  the 
sensibility  returns  in  about  half  an  hour;  but  the  leaflets 
appear  as  if  benumbed. 

The  plant  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  is  affected 
in  the  same  way  :  ammonia  appears  to  favour  the  recovery 
of  the  plant. 

A  cup  containing  dilute  prussic  acid  was  so  placed  that 

t  or  two  leaves,  or  sometimes  a  branch,  of  a  healthy  plant 
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could  be  plunged  into  the  liquid,  or  left  to  repose  on  its  sur- 
face. The  leaflets  remained  fresh  and  extended,  but  were 
almost  immediately  insensible.  Being  left  in  this  state  for 
two  hours,  they  were  expanded;  and  no  irritation  could  cause 
their  contraction,  though  otherwise  there  was  no  appearance 
of  an  unnatural  state.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening .  the 
leaves  were  left  to  themselves.  At  nine  o'clock  they  were 
open  and  insensible.  At  midnight  they  were  still  open, 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  the  neighbouring  plants, 
were  depressed,  contracted,  and  in  the  state  of  sleep.  On 
the  morrow  they  resumed  a  little  sensibility,  but  seemed 
benumbed. 

In  the  same  manner  M.  Macaire  has  interfered  with  other 
plants  as  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  observes  that  prussic  acid 
thoroughly  deranges  the  botanical  indications  of  time  of 
Linnaeus. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF    THE    DISEASES   TO    WHICH    PLANTS    ABE   SUBJECT. 

Thk  diseases  to  which  plants  are  subject  are  many  and 
important:  a  few  arise  from  mechanical  causes,  such  as 
bruises  or  wounds,  but  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  is 
almost  wholly  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
some  of  them  arise  from  a  derangement  of  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids,  and  an  undue  absorption  of  water,  by  which 
a  brown  colour  and  decay  are  produced. 

Tabes,  or  gangrene,  consists  in  a  general  languor  of  the 
system:  the  leaves  and  stem  become  flaccid,  and  the  plant 
withers  away;  or,  if  it  be  succulent,  becomes  rotten.  It  is 
siid  by  Link  to  arise  from  exposure  to  excessive  cold,  and  a 
too  rapid  subsequent  change  to  heat. 

Anasarca,  or  drop&f,  is  a  similar  disease,  peculiar  to  succu- 
lent plants,  arising  from  an  excessive  introduction  of  water 
into  the  system.  It  produces  rapid  rottenness,  and  can  only 
be  stopped  by  destroying  alt  the  parts  affected  by  it,  and  ex- 
posing the  individual  to  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

Scorching,  or  insolation,  is  a  local  disease  attributable  to 
exposure  to  too  high  a  temperature.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  drops  of  water  collected  on  the  surface  of 
leaves,  and  destroying  them  by  acting  as  burning  lenses;  but, 
as  there  is  no  focus  formed  when  the  water-drops  lie  on  the 
leaves,  it  is  obvious  that  no  burning  can  be  produced  by  them. 
It  U  often,  1  believe,  caused  by  excessively  rapid  evaporation. 
Marcor,  or  'welting,  is  a  variety  of  this. 

Chlorosis,  or  etiolation,  is  a  kind  of  constitutional  debility. 
The  individual  affected  is  pale,  and  destitute  of  a  healthy  green: 
the  stems  are  weak,  long,  and  slender;  no  flo wet's  are  pro- 
duced; and  the  plant  is  readily  killed.  It  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  accumulation  of  oxygen,  and  to  be  caused  by 
various  circumstances.    The  attack*  of  insect*  upon  the  roots, 
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by  which  (he  motion  of  the  sap  is  deranged,  are  often  the  real 
cause.  A  form  of  this,  in  which  healthy,  well-formed  leaves, 
which  apparently  perform  their  natural  functions,  become  per- 
fectly white,  is  common  in  Camellia  reticulata  :  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  cure  of  this  has  been  ascertained.  Cold  is 
probably  sometimes  the  cause  of  similar  appearances. 

Canker,  or  caries,  exhibits  itself  continually  in  a  brown  dis- 
colouration of  the  medulla  and  parts  adjacent,  and  externally 
in  small  brown  dead  spots,  which  gradually  extend  on  all 
sides,  until  they  surround  the  branch  and  kill  it.  These  spots 
are  always  dry  and  hard,  never  containing  any  fluid.  It  is 
tills  which  is  so  fatal  to  many  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees  of 
this  country.  Its  cause  and  mode  of  cure  are  equally  un- 
known. Apparently  healthy  shoots  will,  if  grafted  on  another 
stock,  carry  the  disease  with  them,  and,  like  the  gout  and 
scrofula  in  human  constitutions,  will  sooner  or  later  be  sure 
to  break  out.  The  cure  of  the  disease  is,  therefore,  as  far  as 
we  know,  impracticable. 

Carcinoma  is  a  disease  in  which  an  unusual  deposit  of  cam- 
bium takes  place  between  the  wood  and  bark  :  no  wood  is 
formed  ;  but,  instead,  the  cambium  becomes  putrid,  and  oozes 
out  through  the  bark,  which  thus  separates  from  the  alburnum. 
The  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  soil.  It  is 
a  very  dangerous  disease,  and  the  elm  is  particularly  liable 
to  its  attacks.  Some  fine  trees  of  this  kind  perished,  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  avenue  at  Camberwell  called  "  The  Grove." 
As  soon  as  the  bark  is  separated  from  the  wood,  the  interv 
ing  space  is  peopled  by  swarms  of  Sculytus  destructor, 
similar  insects. 

Extravasation,  or  gumming,  consists  in  a  discharge  of  thi< 
sap  from  particular  parts  of  the  tree  through  the  bark :  the  cir- 
cumjacent surface  withers  but  does  not  rot,  as  in  Carcinoma. 

Albiirnitas  is  when  a  layer  of  soft  wood  is  interposed  between 
others  of  a  harder  texture:  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  wet 
season. 

Galls,  or  tumid  excrescences,  are  local  affections  caused  by 
the  puncture  of  insects.  They  are  produced  by  an  excessive 
deposition  of  cellular  tissue;  and  are  of  no  consequence  to 
the  general  health  of  the  individual  subject  to  the 
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ABiigo,  J'emtgo,  and  uredo,  commonly  called  mildew,  smut, 
not,  brand,  and  other  names,  are  diseases  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  myriads  of  minute  fungi  of  the  genera  Erycibe, 
Cfeoma,  Aspergillus,  Puccinia,  Uredo,  and  others.  They 
are  to  plants  what  intestinal  worms  are  to  animals.  Whether 
their  presence  is  due  to  a  languid  state  of  the  plan!,  which  is 
thus  rendered  unusually  susceptible  of  their  attacks ;  whether 
the  minute  particles  from  which  they  are  generated  rise  tip 
from  the  earth  through  the  vessels  of  the  stem  along  with  the 
sip,  or  whether  they  are  originally  contained  in  the  seed 
aad  carried  onwards  with  its  growth,  manifesting  themselves 
whenever  the  plant  nrrives  at  a  suitable  state  ;  finally,  whether 
tltey  are  produced  spontaneously,  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
ticular state  of  the  atmosphere  and  tissue  of  the  plant,  are  all 
points  hereafter  to  be  determined:  nothing  certain  is  known 
upon  the  subject  at  present.  A  very  good  account  of  the 
smut  of  barley  is  given  by  Mons.  Adolphc  Brongniart  in  the 
Annalfs  des  Sciences,  vol.  xx.  p.  171. 

Ergot,  or  clavris,  is  an  excrescence  from  the  seeds  of  grasses, 
of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour ;  its  nature  or  origin  is  unde- 
termined. It  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  parasi- 
tical fungi,  and  it  possesses  properties  wholly  foreign  to  the 
plant  that  bears  it.  That  of  the  rye  is  frequently  used  suc- 
cessfully in  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  partu- 


Spotting,  or  necrosis,  is  chiefly  found  upon  the  leaves  and 
soft  parenchymatous  parts  of  vegetables.  It  consists  of  small 
black  spots,  below  which  the  substance  of  the  plant  decays : 
in  many  cases  it  no  doubt  arises  from  wet  and  cold,  as  in  the 
cucumber  and  melon,  which  are  wholly  free  from  it  in  the 
warm  weather  of  summer,  but  which  are  attacked  imme- 
diately upon  the  arrival  of  the  cold  dewy  nights  of  August 
and  September. 

Melligo  and  salsugo,  by  some  reckoned  diseases,  are  rather 
natural  exudations  of  the  juices  of  certain  plants.  Melligo 
produces  the  manna  of  the  ash,  the  gum  Iadamun  of  the 
Cistus,  &c. ;  salsugo,  saline  secretions  of  the  same  kind. 

To  these  may  be  added,  — 

veatio,  or  choking  up,  when  every  part  diminishes  in  size. 
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Jeterus,  or  jaundice,  a  general  yellowness. 

Pernio,  or  chilblains,  wounds  caused  by  frost 

Rachitis,  or  premature  felling  of  grain. 

Verminatio,  or  being  preyed  upon  by  the  larvae  of  insects. 

Phthiriasis,  or  lousiness,  when  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
infested  by  Aphides,  or  the  like. 

Squamatio,  or  scaliness,  when  scales  are  formed  instead  of 
leaves. 

Exostosis,  or  clubbing  of  the  roots. 

Crispatura,  or  curling,  in  consequence  of  die  leaves  being 
punctured  by  insects. 

Decoloration,  or  loss  of  colour. 

Coloration,  or  staining. 

Anthozusia,  or  change  of  the  leaves  into  petals. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OF    HYBRID    PLANTS. 


It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  if  the  male 
wd  female  of  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus  breed 
together,  the  result  is  an  offspring  intermediate  in  character 
between  its  parents,  but  uniformly  incapable  of  procreation 
unless  with  one  of  its  parents  ;  while  the  progeny  of  varieties 
nf  the  same  species,  however  dissimilar  in  habit,  feature,  or 
general  characters,  is  in  all  cases  as  fertile  as  the  parents 
themselves.  A  law  very  similar  to  this  exists  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Two  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus  will  often  together 
produce  an  offspring  intermediate  in  character  betweert-tbem- 
selves,  and  capable  of  performing  all  its  vital  functions  as 
perfectly  as  either  parent,  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
imeou.-d  to  perpetuating  itself  by  seed  ;  or  should  it  not  be 
absolutely  sterile,  it  will  become  so  in  the  second,  third,  or, 
very  rarely,  fourth  generation.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered 
fertile  by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of  either  of  its  parents  ; 
in  which  case  its  offspring  assumes  the  character  of  the  parent 
by  which  the  pollen  was  supplied.  This  power  of  hybridising 
appears  to  be  far  more  common  in  plants  than  in  animals  ;  for 
while  only  a  few  animal  mules  are  known,  there  is  scarcely 
a  genus  of  domesticated  plants  in  which  this  effect  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  assistance  of  man,  in  placing  the  pollen  of 
one  species  upon  the  stigma  of  another.  It  is,  however,  in 
general  only  between  nearly  allied  species  that  this  intercourse 
can  take  place ;  those  which  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  constitution  not  being  capable  of  any  artificial  union. 
Thus  the  different  species  of  strawberry,  of  certain  tribes  of 
Pelargonium,  and  of  Cucurbitacea;,  intermix  with  the  greatest 
facility,  there  being  a  great  accordance  between  them  in 
ral  structure  and  constitution  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  sue- 
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ceeded  in  compelling  the  pear  to  fertilise  the  apple,  nor  the 
gooseberry  the  currant.  And  as  species  that  are  very  dis- 
similar appear  to  have  some  natural  impediment  which  pre- 
vents their  reciprocal  fertilisation,  so  does  (his  obstacle,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
intercourse  of  different  genera.  All  the  stories  that  are  cur- 
rent as  to  the  intermixture  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  of 
roses  and  black  currants,  and  the  like,  may  therefore  be  sel 
down  to  pure  invention. 

By  far  the  best  series  of  observations  that  has  been  instituted 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  laws  of  hybridism  was  that  of 
Kolreuler,  who,  about  the  year  1775,  commenced  a  set  of 
experiments,  which  he  continued  to  prosecute  for  twenty 
years,  upon  species  of  the  genera  Digitalis,  Verbascuni,  Sola- 
tium, Malva,  Linum,  Dianihus,  and  Muabilis.  It  is  upon 
those  experiments,  combined  with  the  subsequent  experience 
of  others  and  my  own  observations,  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment has  been  made. 

It  has,  nevertheless,  been  asserted  by  divers  experienced 
cultivators  of  the  present  day,  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  experiments  of  Ktilreuter  have  been  too  hasty  ;  and 
that  if  they  apply  to  the  genera  that  were  the  special  subject 
of  the  attention  of  that  observer,  they  are  by  no  means  appli- 
cable to  plants  in  general.  It  has  been  urged,  in  proof  of  this 
statement,  that  many  different  species  of  African  Gladioli,  of 
Pelargonium,  of  South  American  Amaryllis,  of  Crinum,  of 
Triticuin,  &c,  breed  freely  together,  and  that  their  seedlings 
are  as  fertile  as  themselves. 

I  must  confess  that  these  instances  are  by  no  means  such 
as  to  shake  my  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  laws  deduced 
from  Kblteuter's  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
degree  of  vagueness  and  looseness  in  all  the  cases  that  are 
specified,  which  is  particularly  striking  if  compared  with  the 
precision  with  which  Kolreuter's  experiments  were  conducted; 
secondly,  in  all  the  cases  above  mentioned,  which  I  believe 
are  the  most  remarkable,  there  is  much  room  for  doubt 
whether  the  supposed  species  upon  which  the  argument  is 
founded  are  any  thing  more  than  wild  varieties  of  each  other. 
The   African  Gladioli    are   known  to  intermix   freely;   but 
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Mr.  Herbert,  in  liis  account  of  them,  in  the  Ilnrticidturnl 
Transactions,  vol.iv.  p.  1 6-,  admits  that  lie  cannot  spenk  to 
the  power  of  their  mules  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  seed. 
No  botMMM  can  fix  positive  characters  to  a  large  part  of  the 
reputed  species  of  Pelargonium,  or  to  the  South  American 
Amaryllises,  which  Mr.  Herbert  calls  Hippeastra ;  many  of  the 
supposed  species  of  Crinum  seem  to  have  no  better  claim  to 
be  so  considered  than  the  varieties  that  might  be  picked  from 
■  bed  of  tulips;  and,  lastly,  the  Tritica  ctcrulescens,  poloni- 
cum,  and  tomentosum,  upon  which  Dellardi's  experiments 
were  founded,  are  plants  with  the  history  of  which  no  man  is 
acquainted,  and  winch,  in  all  probability,  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Triticum  aestivum,  or  common  wheat. 

All  I  think  that  can  be  conceded  upon  this  subject  is,  that 
more  hybrid  plants  are  fertile  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
than  Kulreuter  supposed:  that  they  will  all,  in  time,  revert  to 
one  or  other  of  their  parents,  or  became  absolutely  barren, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  cause  of  the  sterility  of  mule  plants  is  at  present 
entirely  unknown.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  deficiency  of  pollen 
may  be  assigned ;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  healthiness  of  structure  of  the  fertilising 
organs  of  a  male  plant  and  of  its  parents.  1  know  of  no 
person  who  has  attempted  to  prove  this  by  comparative 
anatomical  observations,  except  Professor  Henslow,  of  Cam- 
bridge;  who,  in  an  excellent  paper  upon  a  hybrid  Digitalis, 
investigated  anatomically  the  condition  of  the  stamens  and 
pistil  I  urn,  both  of  his  hybrid  and  its  two  parents,  with  great 
care  and  skill.  The  result  of  his  enquiry  was,  that  no  appre- 
ciable difference  could  be  detected. 

Although  this  power  of  creating  mule  plants  that  are  fertile 
for  two  or  three  generations  incontestably  exists,  yet  in  wild 
nature  hybrid  varieties  are  far  from  common ;  or,  at  least,  there 
are  few  well  altested  instances  of  the  fact.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  cases  are  the  Cistus  Ledou,  constantly  produced 
Iwtween  C.  monspessulanus  and  laurilblius,  and  Cistus  longi- 
folius,  between  C.  mouspessulanus  and  populifotius,  in  the 
wood  of  Fontfroide,  near  Narbonne,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ben- 
Again,  the  same  acute  botanist  ascertained  that  Saxi- 
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fraga  luteopurpurea  of  Lapeyronse,  and  S.  ambigua  of  De 
Candolle,  are  only  wild  accidental  hybrids  between  S.  are- 
tioides  and  calyciflora :  they  are  only  found  when  the  two 
parents  grow  together ;  but  there  they  form  a  suite  of  inter- 
mediate states  between  the  two.  Gentians  having  a  similar 
origin  have  also  been  remarked  upon  the  mountains  of 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
the  reputed  species  of  Salix,  Rosa,  Rubus,  and  other  intricate 
genera,  have  also  had  a  hybrid  origin ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  at  present  any  positive  proof  of  this. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  power  of  obtaining  mule  varieties  by  art  is  one  of  the  most 
important  means  that  man  possesses  of  modifying  the  works  of 
nature,  and  of  rendering  them  better  adapted  to  his  purposes. 
In  our  gardens  some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  have  such 
an  origin  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  roses  obtained  between 
R.  indica  and  moschata,  the  different  mule  Potentillae  and 
Cacti,  the  splendid  Azaleas  raised  between  A.  pontica  and 
A.  nudiflora  coccinea,  and  the  magnificent  American-Indian 
Rhododendrons.  By  crossing  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the 
races  of  fruits  and  of  culinary  vegetables  have  been  brought 
to  a  state  as  nearly  approaching  perfection  as  we  can  sup- 
pose possible.  And  if  similar  improvements  have  not  taken 
place  in  a  more  important  department, —  namely,  the  trees  that 
afford  us  timber,  —  our  experience  fully  warrants  our  enter- 
taining the  belief  that,  if  proper  means  were  adopted,  improved 
varieties  of  as  much  consequence  might  be  introduced  into 
our  forests,  as  have  already  been  created  for  our  gardens. 

In  conducting  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  to  know 
that,  in  general,  the  characters  of  the  female  parent  predomi- 
nate in  the  flowers  and  parts  of  fructification;  while  the  foliage 
and  general  constitution  are  chiefly  those  of  the  male  parent 
Thus,  in  the  celebrated  mule  Rhododendron,  gained  by  Lord 
Carnarvon  by  fertilising  R.  arboreum  with  R.  Catawbiense, 
the  mule  variety  had  the  flowers  and  colour  of  R.  arboreum, 
but  more  the  leaves  and  hardiness  of  constitution  of  R.  Ca- 
tawbiense. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF    FLO  WF.  TIL  ESS    PLANTS. 


Vert  little  can  be  said  to  be  positively  known  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  organs  of  flowerless  plants  perform  what  are 
supposed  to  be  their  functions.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
tbe  manner  in  which  the  stems  of  those  that  are  arborescent 
are  developed,  and  of  the  course  taken  by  their  ascending  and 
descending  fluids,  —  if,  indeed,  in  them  there  really  exist 
currents  similar  to  those  of  flowering  plants;  which  may  be 
doubted.  We  know  not  in  what  way  the  fertilising  principle  is 
communicated  to  the  sporules,  or  reproductive  grains  ;  the  use 
of  the  different  kinds  of  reproductive  matter  found  in  most 
tribes  is  entirely  concealed  from  us  ;  it  is  even  suspected  that 
some  of  the  simplest  forms  (of  Alga?  and  Fungi,  at  least)  are 
the  creatures  of  spontaneous  growth  ;  and,  in  fine,  we  seem  to 
have  discovered  little  that  is  positive  about  the  vital  actions  of 
these  plants,  except  that  they  are  reproduced  by  their  sporules, 
which  differ  from  seeds  in  germinating  from  any  part  of  their 
surface,  instead  of  from  two  invariable  points.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  subject: 
those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  die 
speculations  of  botanists,  are  referred  to  the  valuable  writings 
of  Hedwig  on  Mosses,  of  Sprengel  upon  Cryptogamic  plants, 
.  of  Dr.  Hooker  on  Jungermannia.',  of  Fries  on  Fungi,  of 
Agardh,  Greville,  and  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  upon  Algas,  of 
Meyer  upon  Lichens,  of  Bischoff  upon  Equisetum,  &c. ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany 
by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 
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taxonomy;  or,  of  the  principles  of 

classification, 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE   GENERAL   OBJECTS   OF   CLASSIFICATION. 

The  objects  of  classification  are  twofold:   firstly,  to  place 
natural  bodies  in  such  an  arrangement,  that  the  station  of  a 
given  object  can  be  certainly  discovered  upon  the  application 
of  some  particular  mode  of  investigation ;  and,  secondly,  to 
arrange  them  so,  that   the  relation   they  mutually  bear  to 
each  other  in  the  scale  of  the  creation  may  be  distinctly  mani- 
fested.    These  objects  may  be  attained  either  singly,  or  in 
conjunction  with  each  other;    hence  two   distinct   kinds  of 
arrangement  have  arisen :  one  called  artificial,  in  which  the 
sole  purpose  is  to  discover  the  names  of  individuals ;  and  the 
other  called  natural,  in  which  the  natural  affinity  of  beings 
is  preserved,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  power  is  maintained 
of  discovering  any  given  individual  by  the  application  of  a 
particular  mode  of  analysis. 

In  order  to  attain  either  or  both  of  these  ends,  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  a  power,  firstly,  of  analysing  the  facts  we  possess, 
and  of  reducing  them  from  their  most  complex  to  their  most 
simple  state ;  and,  secondly,  of  recombining  them  in  various 
degrees,  according  to  the  peculiarities  which  our  previous 
analysis  has  shown  us  that  they  exhibit.     To  effect  this  in 
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ihe  vegetable  kingdom,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  divide 
plants  into  groups  of  different  degrees  of  importance,  called 
("lasses, 

Subclasses, 
Orders, 

Tribes, 

Genera, 

Subgenera, 
Species. 
Of  these,  tlie  first  are  characterised  by  peculiarities  comm 
to  all  those  that  succeed  them;  the  second,  by  peculiarities 
of  a  loss  universal  application;  the  third,  by  others  of  minor 
importance;  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  species,  which  form 
the  ultimate  point  of  analysis  to  which  our  investigations  can 
extend.  Species  are  created  by  Nature  herself,  and  remain 
always  the  same,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  combined: 
they  form  the  basis  of  all  classification,  and  are  the  only  part 
of  it  which  can  be  considered  nbsolute.  For  although,  in  a 
natural  system,  all  other  combinations,  whether  genera,  tribes, 
orders,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  comprehend, 
species  agreeing  much  more  with  each  other  than  with  any 
thing  else,  and  having  a  positive  general  resemblance  in  the 
majority  of  their  features,  yet  no  fixed  limits  can  be  assigned 
to  any  of  them  :  on  the  contrary,  they  pass,  by  means  of 
various  intermediate  species,  into  the  other  genera,  tribes,  or- 
ders, &c  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied.  For  this 
reason,  viz.  that  no  fixed  limits  can  be  assigned  to  orders, 
genera,  &c,  we  find  the  ideas  about  them  fluctuating  with  the 
degree  of  our  knowledge;  which  is  the  true  cause  of  those 
-  in  lliu  limits  ol  genera,  &c.  which  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  are  apt  to  consider  arbitrary  ;  but  which,  in 
skilful  hands,  are  dependent  upon  a  progressive  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  science. 

Classifications  are  founded  upon  the  modifications  of  various 
organs  of  plants,  the  constancy  or  mutability  of  form  of  which 
determine  what  is  called  the  value  of  characters;  upon  these 
the  different  groups  depend.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  organs  of  fructification  were  more  constant  in  their  cha- 
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racters,  and  less  subject  to  variation,  than  any  other  part ;  and 
hence  they  were  exclusively  adopted  as  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation. But  modern  investigations  have  shown  that  charac- 
ters drawn  from  the  mode  in  which  plants  grow,  and  from 
certain  anatomical  peculiarities,  are  of  much  higher  value :  so 
that  the  organs  of  fructification  are  now  chiefly  employed  for 
the  distinction  of  generator  of  orders  and  tribes.  And,  even 
in  these  minor  groups,  the  organs  of  vegetation  are  frequently 
of  high  importance. 

What  better  characters,  for  example,  can  be  found  in  the 
fructification  of  Cinchonaceae  than  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  leaves,  which  are  universally  opposite,  entire,  and  con- 
nected by  intervening  stipulae ;  or  how  can  the  fructification 
of  Myrtaceae  characterise  that  order  more  accurately  than 
their  simple,  opposite,  entire,  exstipulate,  dotted  leaves,  with 
an  intramarginal  vein  ?  No  better  characters  are  afforded  by 
the  fructification  than  by  the  foliage  of  Stellate*  Gramineae, 
and  many  others. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ARTIFICIAL    ARRANGEMENTS. 


If  a  classification  is  to  be  entirely  artificial,  it  is  sufficient  to 
lake  some  two  or  three  parts  of  the  fructification,  ami  form  n 
scheme  of  arrangement  out  of  their  modifications.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  what  these  parts  are,  or  how  the  object  is  effected, 
provided  the  end  is  attained,  of  ascertaining  readily  and 
certainly  the  name  of  a  given  object.  That  method  will  be 
the  best  which  depends  upon  the  most  obvious  and  perma- 
nent characters.  It  must  not,  however,  be  expected  that 
such  a  kind  of  classification  will  be  ever,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  in  any  degree  perfect.  This  is  im- 
possible from  the  very  nature  of  things:  there  is  no  part  of 
eidier  the  fructification  or  vegetation  of  plants  sufficiently 
constant  in  single  characters  to  render  such  perfection  prac- 
ticable ;  to  the  most  ingeniously  devised  characters  exceptions 
will  continually  occur.  The  sexual  system  of  Linmcus,  is, 
in  botany,  the  one  to  which  the  world  has  consented  to  ascribe 
the  greatest  utility. 

This  celebrated  system  depends  upon  a  consideration  of 
certain  modifications  in  the  arrangement,  or  difference  in  the 
number,  of  the  stamens  anil  styles.  To  acquire  the  power  of 
referring  plants  to  their  places  in  this  system,  nothing  more  is 
requisite  than  just  so  much  knowledge  of  structure  as  will 
enable  the  student  to  distinguish  the  one  set  of  organs  from 
the  other,  to  count  their  number,  and  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  modifications  of  arrangement  admitted  by  Linnreus 
they  are  to  be  referred.  Hence  the  great  popularity  acquired 
by  the  Linnsean  system,  which  is  at  first  sight  so  simple  and 
precise  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  And  it  is  in 
reality  extremely  useful  in  many  respects,  and  very  generally 
x  3 
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applicable;  but,  unfortunately,. practical  difficulties  surround 
the  student  as  he  proceeds,  which  often  lead  to  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  plants  to 
have  their  stamens  cohering  at  the  base  into  a  kind  of 
cup:  such  ought,  if  the  Linnaean  arrangement  is  rigidly 
observed,  to  be  referred  to  Monadelphia ;  yet  they  are 
constantly  placed  by  Linnaeus  himself  in  other  classes.  A 
plant  will  bear  flowers  differing  in  the  number  of  their 
stamens  upon  the  same  individual,  or  upon  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and  species  of  the  same  genus  also  differ  from  each 
other  in  that  respect :  out  of  this  arise,  of  necessity,  the  most 
perplexing  difficulties,  which  no  ingenuity  or  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  can  overcome;  because  the  system  of 
Linnaeus  being  in  every  respect  artificial,  depending  wholly 
and  absolutely  upon  the  technical  characters  he  employs,  no 
check  exists  by  which  errors  can  be  discovered,  if  they  arise 
out  of  variations  or  uncertainty  in  their  characters. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  difficulty  of  equal  importance. 
Unless  the  plant  which  is  to  be  examined  is  in  flower,  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  its  station ;  or  if  there  is  any  imper- 
fection in  the  developement  of  its  stamens  or  styles,  which  is 
a  very  common  case,  the  same  difficulty  opposes  itself.  The 
facilities,  therefore,  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  system 
of  Linnaeus  by  those  who  have  adopted  it,  although  un- 
doubtedly great  in  one  point  of  view,  are  by  no  means  such 
as  have  been  represented  and  believed. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  classes  and  orders 
of  the  Linnaean  System :  — 

Characters  of  the  Classes. 


Class  I. 

Stamen 

1      .   - 

- 

Monandria. 

II. 

2 

- 

Diandria. 

III. 

3 

- 

Triandria. 

IV. 

4 

- 

Tetrandria. 

V. 

5 

- 

Pentandria. 

VI. 

6 

- 

Hexandria.' 

VII. 

7 

- 

Heptandria. 

VIII. 

8 

. 

Octandria. 

■ 
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Class  IX.       Stamens 

9                                     Enneandria. 

X. 

10              -             -     Decandria. 

XI. 

12—1 9          -           -     Dodecandria. 

XII. 

"20  or  more,  inserted!  ,           ,  . 
.         .            J-lcosandna. 
into  the  calyx     -J 

XIII. 

20  or  more,  inserted  1  ,,  .        ,  . 

.                  ,    Y  rotyandrm. 
.     into  the  receptacle  J 

XIV. 

2  long  and  2  short       Didynamia. 

xv. 

4  long  and  2  short       Tetradynamia. 

XVI. 

"  united  by  their  fila- 1 

ments  into  a  tube  J                 " 

united  by  their  fila-i 

XVII. 

ments    into    two  I  Diadelphia. 

parcels     -         -  J 

united  by  their  fila- 

XVIII. 

ments  into  several 
parcels 
'  united  by  their  an- 
thers into  a  tube 

Polyadelphia. 

XIX. 

Syngn  esia. 

XX. 

"united  with  the  pis- 
i  ill  ii  in         -        -. 

■and  pistils  in  sepa-- 
rate  flowers,  but 

Gynandria. 

XXI.                ■ 

both  growing  on 
.     the  same  plant   -. 
-and  pistils  not  only- 
in  separate  flow- 
ers,    but     those 

■  Moncecia. 

flowers     situated 

•  Dicecia. 

upon  twodifferent 

plants 

"and  pistils  separate" 

in  some    flowers, 

united  in  others, 

XXIII. 

eitheron  the  same 
plant,  or  two  or 
three       different 
g     ones 

»  Poly  gam  ia. 

X  * 
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Class  XXIV.  Stamens 


L 


-and  pistils  either  not- 
ascertained,      or 
not  to  be  disco- 
vered   with    any 

certainty,      inso-     ~ 

11  i     r  Cryptogamia. 

much     that     the  f      /r    & 

plants  cannot  be 

referred    to    any 

of  the  foregoing 

classes 


Characters  of  the  Orders. 

These  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  styles,  or  of  the 
stigmas,  if  there  be  no  style,  in  the  first  thirteen  classes ;  such 
are  accordingly  named,  — * 

Monogynia 


Digynia 

Trigynia 

Tetragynia 

Pentagynia 

Hexagynia 

Heptagynia 

Octogynia 

Enneagynia 

Decagynia 

Dodecagynia 

Polygynia 


Style  1 

-  2 

-  3 

-  4 

-  5 

-  6 

-  7 

-  8 

-  9 

-  10 

-  12 

-  more  than  12. 


In  the  14th  class,  Didynamia,  the  orders  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ovarium.  — In  Gymnospermia,  the  first  order,  the 
ovarium  is  divided  into  four  lobes,  from  the  base  of  which 
proceeds  a  single  style,  and  within  each  of  which  is  contained 
a  single  seed.  In  Angio$permia>  the  2d  order,  the  ovarium  is 
not  lobed,  and  is  usually  two-celled,  and  many  seeded. 

In  the  15th  class,  Tetradynamia,  the  orders  are  character- 
ised by  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Siliquoscc  have  a  long  pod. 
Siliculoste  have  a  short  one. 

The  orders  of  the   16th,   17th,  and    18th  classes,  Mona- 
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(Mphia,  Diadelphia,  and  Polyadelphia,  depend  upon  the 
number  of  ilie  stamens,  and  have  the  same  nomenclature  as 
tile  thirteen  first  classes. 

The  orders  of  Syngenesia  are  determined  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  flowers,  and  by  ihe  sex  of  their  florets :  thus  — 

I'uh/gamia,  has  florets  crowded  together  in  heads. 

1.  Polygamia  (Cqiialisy  has  each  floret  hermaphrodite,  or 
furnished  with  perfect  stamens  and  pistillum. 

2.  Polygamia  superjhta,  has  the  florets  of  the  disk  herma- 
phrodite; those  of  the  ray  female  only. 

3.  Polygamia  Jrustraaea,  has  the  florets  of  the  disk  herma- 
phrodite; those  of  the  ray  sterile. 

4-  Polt/gamia  /teeessaria,  has  the  florets  of  the  disk  male, 
of  the  ray  female. 

S.  Polt/gamia  segregata,  "  has  several  florets,  either  simple 
or  compound,  but  with  a  proper  calyx,  included  within  one 
common  calyx." 

Monogtimia,  has  the  flowers  separate,  not  crowded  in  heads. 
This  order  is  generally  abolished  by  Linnecnn  botanists,  but 
for  no  good  reason. 

The  orders  of  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  classes  are  distin- 
guished by  the  number,  &c.  of  the  stamens ; 

The  two  orders  of  the  23d  class  depend  upon  whether  the 
genera  are  moncecious  or  dicecions. 

The  last  class,  Cryptogamia,  is  divided  into  orders  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  natural  system,  and  are,  1.  Filices  ; 
2.  Musci ;  3.  Hepaticte;  4.  Alga*;  5.  Fungi. 

Various  modifications  and  alterations  of  this  method  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  proposed  by  various  writers;  some  re- 
ducing the  whole  of  Monmcin,  Dicecia,  and  Polygamia  to 
other  classes,  others  combining  some  of  the  smaller  classes 
with  the  larger  ones.  Of  these  and  similar  alterations  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more  in  this  place;  but  J  must  not  pass 
by,  with  equal  silence,  the  changes  proposed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Richard.  These  have  not,  indeed,  been  adopted  by 
other  writers :  but  this  is,  1  conceive,  to  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  neglect  into  which  artificial  systems  hove  now  fallen,  than 
to  any  other  circumstance.     As  the  changes  are  proposed  upon 
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philosophical  principles,  I  shall  notice  them  in  the  words  of 
M.  Achille  Richard,  for  the  information  of  those  botanists 
who  still  interest  themselves  in  the  fate  of  the  sexual  system. 

The  10  first  classes  are  preserved  without  alteration. 

The  11th,  Polyandria,  is  characterised  thus:  stamens  more 
than  10,  inserted  under  the  pistil,  which  is  either  simple  or 
multiple;  insertion  hypogynous.  This  class,  which  replaces 
Dodecandria,  answers  in  all  respects  to  the  Polyandria  of 
Linnseus. 

The  12th  class  is  Calycatidria,  with  the  following  charac- 
ter:—  stamens  more  than  10,  inserted  on  the  calyx,  the 
ovarium  being  superior  or  parietal;  insertion  perigynous. 
This  answers  in  part  to  Dodecandria,  and  in  part  to  Ico- 
sandria.     It  contains  all  the  true  Rosaceae. 

The  13th  class  is  Hysterandria.  Its  character  is,  stamens 
more  than  10,  inserted  upon  an  ovarium  which  is  perfectly 
inferior ;  insertion  consequently  epigynous.  It  answers  to  a 
part  of  Icosandria,  and  contains  Myrtus,'  Punica,  &c. 

These  three  classes  are  much  more  precise,  and  also  main- 
tain in  a  more  perfect  manner  the  natural  relations  of  plants, 
than  those  of  Linnseus;  whose  characters,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  stamens,  frequently  lead  the  student  into  error. 

In  the  14th  class,  Didynamia,  the  orders  designed  by  Lin- 
nseus give  a  false  idea  of  structure ;  there  being  no  such  thing 
as  naked  seeds,  as  expressed  by  his  name  Gymnospermia.  For 
this  latter  the  name  Tomogynia  is  proposed ;  and  for  Angio- 
spermia,  Atomogynia. 

The  19th  class,  Synantheria,  replaces  Syngenesia.  The 
stamens  are  united  by  the  anthers  only,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
tube ;  and  the  ovary  is  monospermous.  It  comprehends  the 
plants  called  Composites  only ;  and  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing orders,  in  the  room  of  those  of  Linnaeus :  — 

1.  Carduacea :  head  composed  indifferently  of  male, 
female,  or  hermaphrodite  florets ;  receptacle  covered  with 
numerous  hairs;  style  slightly  swollen  beneath  the  stigma; 
connectivum  sometimes  lengthened  beyond  the  anthers,  so 
as  to  form  a  five-toothed  tube.  To  this  belong  Carduus, 
Centaurea,  &c 
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2.  Corymlnfcrte ;  head  flosculous  or  radiate;  receptacle 
naked  or  covered  with  pnlea?,  one  to  each  floret.  In  the 
preceding  order  there  were  several  to  each  floret.  Here 
belong  Tussilago,  Gnaphaliuin,  Erigeron,  &c. 

3.  C/u'caiaccic ;  head  composed  of  ligulate  florets  wholly, 
is  in  Lactuca,  Cichorium,  &c. 

The  20th  class,  Symphysandria,  is  the  Syii^ciifsin  Mono- 
gamia  of  Linnaeus,  distinguished  from  the  Inst  by  its  poly- 
sperraons  ovarium  :  it  contains  Lobelia,  Viola,  &c 

Gynandria,  Moncecia,  and  Dicecia  are  preserved  without 
change. 

24th  class,  Anomal&cia,  is  the  same  as  Polygamic,  of 
Li  note  us. 

25th  class,  Agamia,  is  the  Linurcan  Cryptogamin. 

From  this  explanation  of  Richard's  proposed  reformation 
of  the  sexual  system,  it  is  apparent  that  its  fault  is  its  unne- 
cessary alteration  of  ihe  established  nomenclature  of  Linmeus ; 
and  that  its  merit  consists  in  a  better  adjustment  of  the  Do- 
decandrous,  Icosandrous,  Polyandrous,  and  Syngenesious 
classes;  which  are,  undoubtedly,  improvements  of  great  im- 
portance. 

By  some  writers  the  mode  of  analysing  characters  con- 
trived by  Lamarck,  and  continued  by  M.  l)e  Candollein  the 
Hone  Francaise,  has  been  referred  to  artificial  systems ;  but 
scarcely  with  propriety.  We  can  hardly  call  that  a  system 
which  is  merely  a  particular  mode  of  analysis,  without  any 
arrangement  consequent  upon  it :  nevertheless,  as  it  is  useful 
to  understand  this  mode  of  investigation,  no  better  place  can, 
perhaps,  he  found  for  explaining  it  than  the  present. 

The  mental  operation  by  which  one  thing  is  distinguished 
from  another  consists  in  a  continual  contrasting  of  characters. 
For  instance,  in  a  mass  of  individuals  we  distinguish  one  set 
which  is  coloured,  and  another  which  is  colourless;  of  those 
that  ore  coloured  we  distinguish  red,  black,  blue,  and  green; 
of  the  red,  some  are  square,  others  are  round  ;  of  the  round, 
some  are  sculptured  on  their  surface,  others  are  even  :  —  and 
so  we  proceed,  analysing  the  subject  by  a  constant  series  of 
contrasts,  until  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  beyond  which  no 
analysis  can  go. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  Lamarck's  method :  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  instance  from  the  Flore  Franfaise,  3d 
edit*  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

ANCHUSA. 

.    f  Flowers  in  spikes,  heads,  or  dense  panicles  -  -  -8 

*  \_  Flowers  widely  scattered,  or  in  loose  racemes 


-    ("Leaves  all  alternate  .....  -        S 

'   i  Each  bunch  of  flowers  with  two  opposite  leaves     -  •    tempervirtmt, 

_    f  Flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles,  leaves  flat  -  -  4 

'  \  Flowers  in  heads,  leaves  undulated  ...       vndttlata. 

.    J*  Stem  straight,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  high  -  -  5 


\  Stems  spreading,  from  six  to  nine  inches  high 

..    f  Calyx  divided  as  far  as  the  middle  -  -     angustifot** 

\  Calyx  divided  almost  to  the  base  -  -  •  6 

_    f  Flowers  violet ;  scales  of  the  orifice  bearded 
*  \  Flowers  azure  blue ;  scales  slightly  hairy 


Thus  it  is  obvious  that  one  character  is  contrasted  with  an- 
other, until  nothing  more  remains  to  contrast.  The  plan  has 
been  successfully  adopted  by  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Taylor,  in 
their  Muscologia  Britannica;  and  I  think  it,  or  some  similar 
plan,  should  be  introduced  into  every  work  on  systematic  na- 
tural history,  on  account  of  the  labour  it  saves  the  reader 
when  casual  investigation  only  is  his  object 

But  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  the  method  as  it  stands  in 
the  works  of  De  Candolle.  The  mode  of  printing  is  particu- 
larly objectionable;  the  constant  reference  from  number  to 
number  is  fatiguing,  and  confuses  ;  and  the  contrast  of  cha- 
racters is  not  brought  sufficiently  before  the  eye.  I  have 
therefore  used,  in  my  own  works,  a  slight  modification,  which 
at  least  is  free  from  the  objections  now  mentioned.  Of  this 
the  following  example  is  taken  from  the  43d  page  of  my  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  British  Flora. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  GENERA  OF  CARYOPHYLLEjE. 

Sepals  united  in  a  cylindrical  tube  (Silenece). 
Stigmata  2. 

Calyx  with  bractea*  at  the  base     -  -  -     1.  Dianthus. 

Calyx  naked  at  the  base  -  -  -     2.  Safonaua. 

Stigmata  3  -  -     8.  Silene. 

Stigmata  5. 

Calyx-teeth  simple  -  -  .  -     4.  Lychnis. 

Calyx-teeth  foliaccous  -  -  -    5.   AoaosxsMiUt 
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&pb  distinct,  or  cohering  only  at  toe  base  (jUsmeai). 
Capsule  dehiscing  with  distinct  valves. 
Valves  2  -  - 

Valves  3  -  - 

Valves  6  .... 

Valves  4  or  5. 

Capsule  with  four  cells 
Capsule  with  one  cell 
Capsule  dehiscing  at  the  apex  with  teeth. 
Petals  entire. 

Sepals  and  petals  4 
Sepals  and  petals  5  - 

Petals  toothed  - 


6,  Buitonia. 

7.  Chirlekia. 

8.    SrERGULA. 

9.  Elatine. 
10.  Saoina. 


11.    McENCHIA. 

12.  Arena&ia. 
is.  holosteum. 


I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  remarking,  that, 
however  excellent  this  analytical  method  is,  if  well  managed, 
it  is  of  all  the  very  worst  if  used  injudiciously.  One  false 
step,  either  on  the  part  of  the  author  who  frames  it,  or  on 
that  of  the  reader,  instantly  leads  astray,  and  induces  errors 
of  the  most  serious  kind.  Every  thing  depends  upon  a  judicious 
selection  of  contrasting  characters  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  them  on  the  other.  This  method 
ought  never  to  be  used  by  itself,  but  merely  as  a  kind  of  key 
to  long  generic  or  specific  characters  and  descriptions. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF    THE    NATURAL   SYSTEM. 


A  natural  method  of  arrangement  differs  essentially  from 
an  artificial  one  in  this, — that  it  does  not  depend  upon  modi- 
fications of  any  one  part  more  than  of  another.     Its  divisions 
are  framed  from  a  careful  consideration  of  every,  even  the 
minutest,  character  that  is  appreciable ;  and  consist  of  species, 
not  arbitrarily  collected  by  a  few  common  signs,  but  agreeing 
with  each  other  as  far  as  possible  in  every  material  point  of 
structure.      Groups  formed  upon  this  principle  will   neces- 
sarily consist  of  species  having  a  greater  resemblance  to  eacih 
other  than  to  any  thing  else ;  and,  if  skilfully  constructed,  will 
have  so  great  a  general  resemblance,  that  a  knowledge  of  die 
structure,  habits,  qualities,  or  other  important  peculiarities  of 
a  single  species,  gives  an  accurate  general  idea  of  all  the 
others  that  the  group  contains.     While  an  artificial  mode  of 
classification  leads  to  nothing  further  than  the  determination 
of  the  name  of  a  given  species,  and  consists  of  assemblages  of 
objects  so  incongruous  and  unlike,  that,  in  the  words  of  a 
modern  philosopher,  "  our  ingenuity  is  exercised  to  determine 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  their  resemblance; "  a  natural  system 
is  essentially  composed  of  collections  of  species  so  like,  that 
our  difficulty  is  rather  in  ascertaining  their  differences. 

The  classes,  orders,  &c.  of  a  natural  system  depending  thus 
upon  characters  impressed  upon  vegetation  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  and  arising  out  of  combinations  of  peculiarities  that 
are  uniformly  the  same,  and  of  resemblances  about  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  it  follows  that  there  can 
be  but  one  system  properly  called  natural.  If  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  were  perfect,  the  mutual  affinities,  and  the  com- 
binations of  plants  into  classes  and  orders,  would  be  as  fixed 
and  unchangeable  as  the  planetary  system  itself.  But,  in  the 
actual  state  of  botanical  science,  the  only  parts  that  can  be 
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considered  approaching  perfection  are  a  few  of  the  primary 
dh  matt,  and  the  lowest  groups  or  natural  orders,  as  they  are 
called.  Ail  that  relates  to  the  distribution  of  those  orders,  with 
relation  to  each  other,  is  in  the  highest  degree  imperfect  and 
fluctuating ;  a  great  defect  in  the  subject  viewed  as  a  system, 
I  hi  i  of  little  practical  importance.  In  practice,  indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  real  affinities  of  the  minor  natural 
assemblages  of  plants  can  ever  be  distinctly  preserved  in  any 
arrangement  for  systematic  purposes.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Horsehel,  '■  the  classifications  by  which  science  is  advanced" 
(as  distinguished  from  artificial  systems  of  nomenclature) 
"  cross  and  intersect  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  have  for  their  very  aim  to  interweave  all  the 
objects  of  nature  in  a  close  and  compact  web  of  mutual  rela- 
tions and  dependence."  (Discourse,  p.  ]*0.)  A  natural  class, 
or  tribe,  or  order,  or  genus,  or  species,  will  have  a  great 
number  of  points  of  resemblance  with  others;  some  of  which 
points  will  be  of  more  importance,  or  more  immediate,  than 
others;  and  all  of  them  affecting  its  position  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree:  but  upon  paper  we  are  constrained  to  follow  a 
lineal  arrangement,  in  which  only  one  point  of  agreement 
instead  of  many  can  be  indicated.  We  are,  therefore,  able  to 
point  out  by  our  classification,  in  a  partial  manner  only  the 
relations  borne  by  bodies  to  each  other:  and  in  proportion  as 
we  full  in  maintaining  these  affinities  perfectly,  do  we  recede 
from  the  course  of  nature  and  become  artificial.  For  tins 
there  is  clearly  no  help,  if  we  wish  that  our  classifications 
should  be  adapted  to  practical  purposes.  If  the  subject  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind,  recourse  can  then 
be  had  to  systems  founded  on  the  principles  of  Oken,  Fries, 
and  others,  of  which  something  will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  arrangement  were  natural,  as  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  their  authors  enabled  them  to  make  them 
to;  and  artificial  systems  only  arose  after  a  long  series  of 
years,  out  of  the  imperfect  stale  of  botanical  science,  which  was 
not  sufficient  to  render  a  really  natural  system  practicable. 

At  last  a  French  naturalist,  M.  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieti, 
who  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  combined  great 
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logical  acuteness,  conceived  the  idea  of  what  is  now  universally 
recognised  as  the  natural  system  of  botany. 

Properly  speaking,  this  system  is  subject  to  no  kind  of  arti- 
ficial arrangement :  it  consists  of  certain  groups  called  natural 
orders,  all  of  which  are,  or  should  be,  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  the  characters  of  which  are  derived  indifferently 
from  every  part  of  the  plant.  But  as  it  would  be  extremely 
embarrassing  to  the  student  to  acquire  a  just  notion  of  these 
groups,  unless  some  mode  were  devised  of  analysing  their 
characters,  several  plans  have  been  invented  by  which  the 
groups  have  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  artificial  arrangement! 
with  greater  or  less  violence  to  their  mutual  affinities.  As  all 
these  plans  must,  as  has  been  shown,  necessarily  be  linear, 
the  real  affinities  of  plants  must  be  very  imperfectly  indicated 
by  them :  they  are,  therefore,  of  no  value  whatever,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  investigation.  They  must  be  under- 
stood to  form  no  part  of  what  must  strictly  be  called  the 
natural  system ;  they  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  botanist ;  and  that  will  be  the  best  which 
is  most  facile,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  offers  the  fewest 
interruptions  to  the  series  of  mutual  relations.  At  present  I 
think  there  are  few  botanists  who  will  deny  that  they  are  all 
extremely  defective ;  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  that 
could  be  rendered  to  systematic  botany  would  be  to  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  the  orders  could  be  better  and  more 
naturally  arranged  under  their  primary  classes.  Whoever 
does  this  will  have  to  divest  himself  of  all  the  prejudices,  and 
they  are  not  a  few,  which  have  grown  up  with  the  system 
of  Jussieu,  and  that  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  his 
followers :  he  must  judge  for  himself  upon  every  single  point 
that  may  come  before  him,  and  he  must  forget  that  any  such 
artificial  arrangements  have  existed  as  those  of  Jussieu  him- 
self, De  Candolle,  and  others.  It  is  even  to  be  expected 
that  the  organs  of  vegetation  will  be,  for  this  purpose,  employed 
even  more  than  those  of  the  fructification;  and  that  ana- 
tomical characters  analogous  to  those  which  characterise  the 
really  natural  primary  divisions  of  Vasculares  and  Cellulares, 
and  of  Exogenae  and  Endogense,  will  be  applied  to  the  group- 
ing, in  subordinate  masses,  of  the  orders  themselves. 
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At  present  scarcely  any  attempts  of  this  nature  have  been 
made,  except  by  Agardh  and  Bartling ;  but  the  endeavours  of 
those  botanists,  however  meritorious,  are  far  from  coming  up 
to  what  may  be  expected. 

The  first  outline  of  the  natural  orders  that  are  now  adopted 
was  given  to  the  public  by  Jussieu  in  1789,  in  the  following 
form:  — 


INDEX  OF  THE  CLASSES. 


{f  Stamens  hypogynous 
afonocotyledooes  t  Stamens  perigynous 
I  Stamens  epigynous 
Stamens  epigynous 
Stamens  perigynous 
Stamens  hypogynous 
*  Corolla  hypogynous 


Dieotyle- 


Corolla  perigynous 
Monopetalous  -{  Corolla  epigynous  : 

With  connate  anthers 
With  distinct  anthers    - 
f  Stamens  epigynous 
Polypetalous-c  Stamens  hypogynous 
I  Stamens  perigynous 
b  Diclinous,  irregular 


List  of  the  Orders. 


Class  I. 

1.  Fungi. 

2.  Algae. 

3.  Hepaticae. 

4.  MuscL 

5.  Filices. 

6.  Naiades. 

Class  II. 

7.  Aroideae. 

8.  Typhae. 

9.  Cyperoideae. 

10.  Gramineae. 

Class  III. 

11.  Palmae. 

12.  Asparagi. 

13.  Junci. 


Class  I. 
Class  II. 
Class  III. 
Class  IV. 
Class  V. 
Class  VI. 
Class  VII. 
Class  VIII. 
Class  IX. 

Class  X. 
Class  XL 
Class  XII. 
Class  XIII. 
Class  XIV. 
Class  XV. 


14.  Lilia. 

15.  Bromeliae. 

16.  Asphodeli. 

17.  Narcissi. 

18.  Irides. 

Class  IV. 

19.  Musse. 

20.  Cannae. 

21.  Orchides. 

22.  Hydrocharides. 

Class  V. 

23.  Aristolochiae. 

Class  VI. 

24.  Elaeagni. 

25.  Thymelaeae. 

26.  Proteae. 


SW 
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27.  Lauri. 

28.  Polygone«. 

29.  Atriptices. 

Class  VIL 
SO.  Amaranthu 
31.  Flantagines. 
82.  Nyctagines. 
S3.  Plumbagines. 

Class  VIII. 

34.  Lysimachiae. 

35.  Pediculares* 

36.  Acanthi. 
3?.  Jastiuneafr. 
88.  Vitices. 

39.  Labiate?. 

40.  Scrophularicev 

41.  Solaneae. 

42.  Boragineaew 

43.  ConvolvulL 

44.  Polemonia. 

45.  Bignonia?. 

46.  Gentians?. 

47.  Apocyneae* 

48.  Sapotae. 

Class  IX. 

49.  Guaiacanae. 

50.  Rhododendra* 

51.  Ericae. 

52.  Campanulacese. 

Class  X. 

53.  Cichoracae. 

54.  Cynarocephate. 

55.  Corymbiferae. 

Class  XL 

56.  Dipsaceae. 
57*  Rubiaceae. 
58.  Caprifolia. 


Class  XII. 

59.  Araliae. 

60.  Umbelliferae. 

Class  XIII. 

61.  Ranunculaceae. 

62.  Papaveraceae. 

63.  Cruciferae. 

64.  Capparides. 

65.  Sapindi. 

66.  Acera. 

67.  Malpighiae* 

68.  Hyperica. 

69.  Guttiferae. 

70.  Aurantia. 

71.  MeKae. 

72.  Vites. 

73.  Gerania. 

74.  Malvaceae 

75.  Magnolias. 

76.  Anonae. 

77.  Mentsperntau 

78.  Berberides. 

79.  Tiliaceae. 

80.  Cisti. 

81.  Rutacese. 

82.  Caryophylh 


Class  XIV. 

83.  Sempervivae* 

84.  Saxifrage?. 

85.  Cacti. 

86.  Portulaceae. 

87.  Ficoideae. 

88.  Onagrae. 

89.  Myrti. 

90.  Melastomae. 

91.  Salicariae. 

92.  Rosacea?. 

93.  Leguminosae. 
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9+.  Terebintacea?. 

95.  Khiimiii. 

Class  XV. 

96.  Euphorbia;. 


97.  Cucurbitacea?. 

98.  Vriicas. 

99.  Amentacea?. 
100.  Conifera?. 


Appended  to  these  is  a  list  of  genera,  the  characters  of  which 
were  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  well  known  to  enable  Jussieu 
to  refer  them  to  any  of  the  preceding  orders.  They  are 
arranged  according  to  the  following  artificial  plan :  — 

1.  Monopetalous  with  a  superior  ovarium. 

2.  Monopetalous  with  an  inferior  ovarium. 

3.  Polypetalous  with  a  superior  ovarium. 
*.    Polypetalous  with  an  inferior  ovarium. 

5.  Apetalous,  hermaphrodite,  with  a  superior  ovarium. 

6.  Apetalous,  hermaphrodite,  with  an  inferior  ovarium. 

7.  Apetalous,  diclinous,  with  a  superior  ovarium. 

8.  Apetalous,  diclinous,  with  an  inferior  ovarium. 

In  this  attempt,  which  may  be  truly  pronounced  the  most 
important  event  which  has  occurred  in  botany,  next  to  the 
universal  reformation  of  natural  history  by  Linmcus,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  an  arrangement  used  in  the  Trianon  Gar- 
den in  1759,  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  in  which  the  natural 
affinities  of  plants  had  been  seized  in  a  manner  that  is  per- 
fectly surprising,  if  we  consider  how  little  was  known  at  that 
time  of  those  anatomical  peculiarities  upon  which  the  natural 
affinities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  now  determined. 

Since  the  date  of  1789,  alterations,  additions,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  Jussieu  have  been  constantly  making. 
For  these  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Jussieu  himself,  our 
celebrated  countryman  Mr.  Brown,  De  Candolle,  the  late 
Louis  Claude  Richard,  Kunth,  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  Von  Mar- 
tius,  and  a  few  others.  These  have  given  a  new  feature  to  the 
system,  and  have  brought  it  to  a  far  more  advanced  state  of 
completeness  than,  perhaps,  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  To  show  what  that  state 
is,  and  the  existing  notions  relating  to  the  limits  of  natural 
orders,  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  could  be  spared 
in  the  present  work.  The  student  will  find  ample  inform- 
ation upon  the  subject  in  my  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Botany,  published  in  1830. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   SPECULATIVE   MODES   OF   ARRANGEMENT. 

Besides  the  two  principles  of  classification  now  explained, 
there  is  a  third,  which  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  certain 
German  metaphysical  naturalists,  and  which  they  conceive  to 
be  the  true  natural  system  ;  but  which  may  more  properly  be 
termed  a  speculative  attempt  at  forming  a  system  by  the  mere 
force  of  reason,  without  attending  to  the  facts  upon  which 
any  system  must  depend.  While  other  naturalists  take 
facts  as  the  basis  of  all  arrangement,  and  accommodate  their 
system  to  the  data  they  possess,  the  authors  of  the  specu- 
lative modes  of  classification  first  form  a  system  from  the 
idea  that  all  matter  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  certain 
universal  causes,  which  prevail  equally  in  every  kingdom  of 
nature ;  and  then  attempt  to  adjust  facts  to  the  arrangement 
thus  formed  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination.  Strange  as 
this  doctrine  seems,  and  foreign  as  it  may  appear  to  every 
principle  of  sound  philosophy,  yet,  as  it  is  possible  that  some 
useful  ideas  may  be  elicited  even  from  the  wildest  of  such  specu- 
lations, I  shall  avail  myself  of  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
subject  by  M.  Choisy,  of  Geneva,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
doctrines  in  question. 

The  first  principle,  they  say,  to  be  inculcated  is,  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference  between  philosophical  and  empi- 
rical science:  there  is,  says  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  a  specu- 
lative, and  also  an  experimental,  knowledge  of  things;  the 
first  is  dependent  upon  a  pure  conception  of  nature,  the  last 
relies  upon  material  observation.  In  consequence  of  thus 
distinguishing  two  methods,  these  philosophers  consider  them- 
selves enabled  to  establish  what  they  call  unity>  which  is  their 
leading  dogma;  and  by  which  they  mean  the  existence  of 
some  single  power  that  overrules  all  other  powers,  and  deter- 
mines the  structure  and  existence  of  every  thing.  By  the  aid 
of  such  facts  as  are  applicable  to  their  particular  notions,  each 
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philosopher  then  constructs  his  edifice,  well  cemented  together 
iu  all  its  parts,  as  he  believes ;  but,  in  reality,  possessing  no 
solidity  whatever.  Their  unity, — a  vague  and  mysterious 
notion,  which  is  only  intelligible  with  respect  to  the  Deity,  — 
they  think  can  be  comprehended  by  man  by  other  means  than 
by  a  comparison  of  the  admirable  works  of  the  Creator  ; 
assertions  destitute  of  proof,  and  even  contradicted  by  expe- 
rience, are  said,  nevertheless,  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  ten- 
dency which  they  have  to  indicate  a  principle  of  union  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  material  world.  The  paths  which 
have  been  pursued  lo  attain  the  unity  which  is  sought  for, 
and  the  systems  that  have  been  invented  for  that  purpose, 
are  many:  the  following  are  the  principal.  —  First,  They 
declare  that  certain  general  laws  exist  which  control  the 
universe.  Secondly,  All  things  are  formed  of  the  same 
elements,  in  different  states  of  combination.  Thirdly,  The 
same  principles  and  the  same  phenomena  occur  in  the  whole 
of  each  individual,  and  in  all  its  parts,  as  occurs  in  the  earth 
it~t.lt" :  and  these  are  repeated  down  to  the  most  minute  phe- 
nomenon throughout  the  whole  globe. 

Among  general  laws,  the  most  important  is  that  of  polarity; 
every  unity  arises  in  nature  from  a  primitive,  opposite, 
and  double  action,  and  this  double  action  is  found  in  every 
subject  which  is  examined.  The  word  pole  is  used  to 
express  the  two  elements  out  of  which  this  double  action 
arises;  and  polarity  indicates  their  respective  actions.  Thus, 
we  every  where  find  the  positive  and  negative,  the  real  and 
the  imaginary,  the  light  and  the  dark,  the  cause  and  the  effect; 
and,  according  to  Oken,  this  polarity  produces  every  simple 
power  in  nature,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  phis  and  minus 
of  which  it  is  composed:  without  this  nothing  would  exist,  and 
there  would  be  no  world.  Polarity  is  manifested  by  motion, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  primitive  opposition  of  an 
internal  cause,  and  an  exterior  point  of  impulse:  in  itself  it 
exhibits  an  instance  of  unity  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  double 
action,  that  of  polarity.  According  to  Nees,  the  system  of  the 
world  would  not  go  on  if  the  law  of  polarity  did  not  exist ; 
we  must  have  an  axis  and  an  equator,  which  unite  in  the 
i  of  rotation  ;  we  must  even  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
y  3 
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polarity,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  shorter  and  the  other  to 
the  longer  axis ;  each  of  these  has  its  major  or  objective  pole, 
and  its  minor  or  subjective  pole  :  the  point  of  meeting  of  the 
axis,  and  all  which  pertains  thereto,  represents  death;  and  all 
which  exists  towards  the  poles  is  endued  with  life.  The 
type  of  life,  which  is  placed  within  the  influence  of  fixed  poles, 
is  called  a  year  t  the  type  of  life,  which  is  within  the  influence 
of  varying  poles,  is  called  day  and  night .-  the  four  poles,  thus 
comprehending  four  elements  of  life,  give  rise  to  four  king- 
doms in  animated  nature;  that  is  to  say,  to  fungi,  plants, 
animals,  and  man,  Wil  brand  is  another  author  who  has 
written  n  work  specially  to  examine  the  law  of  polarity.  He 
defines  it  to  be  "  an  opposition  between  two  things  which  mu- 
tually support  each  other,  and  of  which  one  is  nothing  without 
the  other :  the  union  of  these  two  things  is  a  third,  which  is  the 
result,  and  which  would  not  exist  without  their  opposition." 
He  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  traces  every  where  of  this 
double  polar  action  ;  he  is  neither  embarrassed  by  magnetism 
nor  by  electricity  ;  in  them  the  positive  and  negative  poles  are 
evidences,  which  cannot  be  overlooked:  he  also  concludes 
that  all  bodies  ought  to  be  susceptible  of  magnetism.  Gal- 
vanism is  also  to  be  readily  explained  by  the  doctrine  of 
polarity  :  but,  in  order  to  apply  it  equally  to  all  parts  of 
chemistry,  Wilbrand  supposes  that  in  every  chemical  analysis 
there  is  a  complex  sort  of  synthesis ;  that,  whenever  repul 
occurs,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  contrary  action  of  affinil 
Thus,  in  oxidation  there  is  synthesis,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
disengagement  of  heat,  or  analysis  ;  in  the  formation  of  salts 
there  is  a  polarity  between  the  acid  and  its  base :  finally,  if  any 
other  chemical  action  takes  place,  there  is  a  tendency  to  neu- 
tralisation, and  consequently  a  proof  of  the  previous  existence 
of  opposite  elements  susceptible  of  combining  with  each 
other.  Organic  and  inorganic  matter  are  in  opposition,  as  life 
and  death  are.  There  is  a  true  polarity  between  animals 
plants;  they  form  two  opposite  ranks,  marching  parallel 
each  other,  but  with  no  communication,  except  at  on 
tremity,  where  they  seem  to  mix  together.  Vegetation 
contrasts  not  less  remarkable,  in  the  relation  of  the  n 
the  bud,   and  of  the  stem   to  the  leaf:  the  functions  i 
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sexual  organs,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  are 
still  further  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  law  of  nature.  The 
animal  kingdom,  in  which  we  can  distinguish  males  and 
females,  respiration  and  circulation,  arteries  and  veins,  the 
irritable  system  and  the  sensible  system,  and,  finally,  the  two 
symmetrical  halves  of  the  body,  is  rich  in  proofs  of  tile  oppo- 
sitions required  by  polarity.  Lastly,  if  we  admit,  with  our 
author,  such  further  proofs  as  are  afforded  by  the  contrast 
between  the  different  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  between 
light,  an  imponderable  fluid,  and  die  ponderable  terrestrial 
influences  which  control  it;  between  the  different  positions 
produced  by  diurnal,  barometrical,  and  magnetic  oscillations; 
■ — if  we  admit  all  these,  they  must  be  sufficient,  it  would  seem, 
to  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that  the  most  general  and 
universal  law  of  all  nature  is  that  of  polarity.  Such  are  the 
reasonings  on  which  the  doctrines  of  polarity  depend.  Let 
us  now  view  the  theories  of  elemental  influence. 

These  opinions,  of  which  Schelling  is  the  author,  consist  in 
taking  some  one  of  the  imponderable  fluids,  such  as  light, 
heat,  or  magnetism,  as  die  type  of  unity,  and  as  the  primitive 
source  of  the  action  of  other  elements,  in  thus  explaining  the 
formation  of  these  latter;  and,  lastly,  in  referring  the  nature 
and  action  of  all  material  bodies  to  the  influence  of  polarity 
upon  ponderable  matter. 

According  to  Schelling,  unity  consists  in  magnetism;  which 
is,  with  him,  the  first  principle  of  matter,  the  germ  of  vitality, 
and  the  common  bond  by  which  apparent  differences  are 
reconciled.  Electricity  and  magnetism  are  not  dillerent,  the 
former  being  a  sort  of  diffuse  magnetism;  and  all  bodies 
which  seem  destitute  of  magnetism  really  possess  it  in  the 
form  of  electricity.  Light  and  heat  are  also  modifications  of 
the  same  matter,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  different  only  in 
die  degree  of  their  elasticity.  Light  is  a  combination  of  an 
ethereal  substance  and  an  oxygenic  principle:  the  first,  which 
may  be  considered  the  positive  pole,  produces  the  power  of 
expansion  ;  the  second,  which  is  the  negative  pole,  determines 
its  material  existence.  Heat  proceeds  from  certain  efforts  at 
cohesion  which  take  place  between  bodies,  and  from  die  tend- 
o  fix  the  equilibrium  of  their  attractive  powers,  by  which 
v  4 
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tendency  the  calorific  fluid  is  disengaged.  The  existence  of 
this  fluid  cannot  be  understood  without  cohesion,  which  is 
itself  a  combination  of  a  positive  general  principle,  and 
identical  with  a  special  negative  variable  principle,  which  is 
absolutely  distinguished  by  its  longitudinal  action,  and  re- 
latively distinguished  by  its  transverse  action :  thus,  the  act  of 
cohesion  between  an  azotic  and  a  carbonic  element  is  an  abso- 
lute act  of  cohesion  between  a  positive  and  a  negative ;  while 
that  which  determines  the  union  of  a  hydrogenic  element  and 
an  oxygenic  element  is  an  act  of  relative  cohesion. 

Steffens's  theory  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Schelling. 
In  the  view  of  this  philosopher,  magnetism  and  electricity  are 
of  the  highest  rank :  he  also  admits  four  ponderable  elements; 
only  he  thinks  that  azote  and  carbon  are  more  particularly 
poles  of  magnetism,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  those  of  elec- 
tricity. He  applies  to  geology  and  metallurgy  what  Schelling 
did  not  attempt  to  extend  beyond  physics  and  chemistry: 
finally,  he  views  heat  as  a  general  indifference,  a  perfect  satu- 
ration, an  absolute  cohesion. 

An  opposite  theory  is  held  by  Oken,  a  disciple  of  Schelling, 
less  submissive,  and  more  bold  in  his  opinions,  than  the  last 
A  substance  which  he  names  ether  exists  every  where;  a 
substance  which  forms  and  fills  the  universe;  absolute  as 
God ;  identical  with  God ;  —  but  considered,  with  God,  as 
the  origin  of  the  physical  world.  This  ether  is  influenced  by 
a  tendency  to  centralisation,  which  constitutes  gravity  :  every 
finite  sphere  possessing  gravity  is  matter  ;  but  matter  is  eternal, 
— boundless, — filling  all  space,  —  is  space  itself,  time,  form, 
and  motion :  it  is  therefore  a  being  endued  with  properties  and 
relations  almost  wholly  metaphysical,  as  far  as  has  yet  been 
shown.  We  must  give  it  life  and  real  physical  action:  this 
duty  devolves  upon  light;  and,  according  to  the  disciples  of 
Oken,  Schelling  is  egregiously  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to 
magnetism.  Light  is  an  active  expansion  of  ether;  it  diffuses 
itself  through  all  space  from  the  centre  to  which  its  material 
properties  give  it  a  tendency ;  its  action  is,  therefore,  periphe- 
rical  and  negative  on  the  one  hand,  and  central  and  positive 
on  the  other.  The  sun  of  our  system  is  the  consequence  of 
the  central  action,  while  the  planets  result  from  that  of  the 
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circumference;  and  between  these  heavenly  bodies  there  is  a 
reciprocal  action  of  polarity,  moving  in  straight  lines,  and 
assuming  a  luminous  appearance.  Light,  adds  Oken,  is  not 
matter,  for  the  sun  and  planets  lose  nothing;  It  is  merely  an 
expansion — a  double  action  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  and  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Light 
cannot  put  the  ether  in  motion  without  producing  another 
result,  that  of  heat:  heat  is,  therefore,  ether  acted  upon  by 
light.  Cold  is  ether  unmoved  and  unexpanding:  death, 
darkness,  cold,  ore  therefore  synonymous  terms.  Every  mo- 
tion is  an  indication  of  fire:  all  things  have  been  formed  by 
fire,  and  all  things  will  return  to  it;  the  only  change,  there- 
fore, that  bodies  undergo  in  nature  is  that  of  their  calorific 
state.  Fire,  which  is  the  joint  production  of  heat  and  light, 
is  the  first  active  element  to  be  considered  in  material  natural 
bodies.  Air  is  the  second  element,  and  may  be  considered  as 
ether  surrounding  the  corporeal  world:  it  derives  also  much 
power  of  motion  from  its  properties  of  polarity;  and  it  is 
gaseous.  Water,  the  third  element,  is  more  fixed :  it  is  liquid, 
and  composed  of  hydrogen,  an  azotic  principle  destitute  of 
vitality,  and  of  oxygen,  a  zootic  or  vivifying  principle.  Finally, 
earth,  the  fourth  element,  is  the  type  of  solidity,  ether  central- 
ised and  reduced  into  a  mass.  To  this  element  the  carbonic 
principle  is  essential.  The  union  of  these  four  elements,  and 
of  the  principles  which  belong  to  them,  determine  all  appear- 
ances in  the  physical  world.  As  to  electricity,  it  only  per- 
forms a  very  secondary  part;  it  is  the  expansion  of  air  and  of 
other  elements — the  cmtropierical  action  of  the  sun  and 
planets;  which  are  therefore  electrical  with  respect  to  each 
other.  The  sun  has  electricity  in  excess,  the  planets  in  de- 
ficiency. Magnetism  is  a  struggle  between  ponderable  matter 
and  light;  but  it  only  appertains  to  the  metals,  and  especially 
to  iron  :  all  metals  possess  it,  virtually  at  least,  although  their 
magnetic  properties  may  not  be  manifested  unless  they  are 
approached  hy  iron,  The  existence  of  a  magnetic  fluid  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  admitted,  any  more  than  the  fluids  called 
by  the  French  caloric  or  lumic :  all  these  pretended  fluids 
are  mere  expansions  or  actions,  and  not  bodies.  The  four 
ponderable  elements,  considered  by  themselves,  each  constitute 
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a  kingdom  of  nature,  which  may  be  called  that  of  shigie  t 
ments  ,■  the  combination  of  two,  three,  or  four  of  them  give 
birth  to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
are  the  opinions  of  Oken ;  which  one  of  his  disciples,  Bias 
pronounces  unattackable. 

There  are  also  other  means  of  attaining  this  unity,  in  whi 
so  much  virtue  is  expected  to  be  found.  It  may  be  attained 
by  reducing  every  thing  to  a  small  number  of  principal  agents; 
by  the  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena  in  a  multitude  of 
different  ways,  and  especially  by  numerical  analogies.  It  is 
declared  essential  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  natural  ob- 
jects, that  they  should  always  be  reducible  to  a  determinate 
number  of  genera  and  families,  beyond  which  number  no  di- 
vision can  take  place.  There  is,  however,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  this  number  is.  It  is  either  wholly 
arbitrary,  or  it  depends  upon  the  number  of  elements,  the 
existence  of  which  is  admitted;  and  upon  the  number  of 
modifications  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Thus,  with 
Oken,  4  is  the  sacred  number  in  the  mineral  kingdom; 
classes,  orders,  and  genera  are  all  affected  by  this  number: 
only  the  families  intermediate  betweeen  orders  and  genera 
are  classed  in  tens.  From  this  mode  of  subdivision  it  follows 
that  nature  has  produced  minerals  after  certain  constant  a 
unchangeable  laws;  that  their  number  is  as  fixed  as  I  heir 
station;  and,  finally,  that  neither  genera  nor  families  are  to  be 
fabricated  at  will.  The  numbers  3,  4,  and  10  appears  to  pre- 
vail in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  3  and  its  multiples  among 
animals.  In  the  zoological  classification  of  Goldfuss,  I 
number  4  prevails  almost  universally  for  both  orders  i 
families. 

These  doctrines  of  numbers  have  been  carried  even  farther 
by  Wagner  and  Goldbeck,  who  have  attempted  to  restore 
the  old  Pythagorean  doctrine,  that  numbers  are  the  principle! 
of' things.  They  declare  that,  till  their  time,  every  observer 
or  philosopher  had  been  in  error;  that  what  the  Europeans 
fancy  to  be  science  is  no  science  at  all ;  that  even  the  notions 
of  their  German  brethren  were  notoriously  mere  plays  up< 
words:  and  that  numbers,  and  numbers  alone,  i 
basis  of  systems.      Man   thinks,  compares,   acts  only  as  i 
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mathematician;  every  tiling  about  liim  is  numerical.  It  is 
chiefly  from  the  mystical  contemplation  of  0  that  the  most 
important  results  are  obtained.  Dr.  Goldbeck  falls  bis  book, 
"  The  Meaning  o/O,  or  theJirU  Dawn  of  Light  in  the  Horizon 
of  Truth."  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  this  sort  of  phi- 
losophy has  found  but  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  influence  of  the  planets  is  another  notion  which  has 
gained  some  partisans,  who  see,  in  the  action  of  beings,  and 
especially  of  such  as  are  organic,  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
elliptical  course  of  the  planets,  and  who  find  in  every  thing 
its  axis,  its  poles,  and  its  focus.  The  ellipsis  traced  by  the 
earth  ought,  according  to  Itunge,  to  be  repeated  by  every  tiling 
that  it  bears;  all  of  which  consequently  move  in  an  ellipsis. 
In  the  eyes  of  Kieser  there  is  only  one  organic  principle, 
which  varies  in  various  directions,  ami  always  terminates  its 
elliptical  cycle  under  the  form  of  man,  animal,  or  plant.  The 
details  of  this  assimilation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  planets 
with  those  which  control  living  beings  are  highly  curious. 

The  forces  Uiat  determine  the  actions  of  all  bodies,  and  in 
particular  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  not  such  as  are  usually 
admitted.  Thus  Oken  objects  altogether  to  the  theories  of 
Newton  :  with  this  philosopher,  force  of  projection  and  mutual 
attraction  are  words  devoid  of  meaning,  as  expressing  no  dis- 
tinct ideas.  But  substitute  for  them  polarity,  original  and 
reciprocal  polar  action,  and  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and 
satisfactory  than  the  ideas  which  are  derived  from  those  ex- 
pressions. It  is  this  polarity  which  determines  and  fixes  the 
number,  size,  and  distance  of  the  different  stars  that  compose 
our  mundane  system.  Those  which  are  not  subject  to  these 
laws,  such  as  comets,  are  not  so  because  their  degree  of  po- 
larity is  not  fixed :  so  long  as  they  retain  any  degree  what- 
ever they  will  circulate  around  the  sun  ;  they  may  be  created 
from  time  to  time  by  the  polarisation  of  the  luminous  matter 
of  the  ether ;  and,  consequently,  when  they  reach  any  point  in 
.space  in  which  this  polarity  entirely  ceases,  their  course  is 
stayed,  and  they  are  again  resolved  into  ether:  such  is  the 
end  of  comets  which  do  not  re-appear.  Polarity  can  only  take 
place  from  the  sun  to  planets,  satellites,  or  comets;  it  cannot 
e  place  between  one  sun  and  another,  or  from  a  smaller  to 
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a  more  considerable  sun,  of  which  the  former  is  itself  a  planet 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that 
the  universe  has  a  common  centre,  about  which  revolve  other 
centres,  themselves  having  bodies  revolving  round  them.  The 
universe  is  composed  of  a  series  of  systems  independent  of 
each  other. 

The  theory  of  the  elements  is  the  basis  of  both  the  physical 
and  chemical  opinions  of  these  philosophers ;  who  have  there- 
fore been  particularly  occupied  in  investigating  those  sciences 
which  have  the  most  direct  relation  with  those  elements.  Thus 
the  nature  of  light,  and  the  theories  of  opaqueness  and  trans- 
parency, have  given  rise  to  much  controversy  between  the  two 
chief  antagonists,  Schelling  and  Oken.  The  first  admits  that 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  luminous 
fluid.  To  him  the  arguments  of  Newton  and  of  Euler  appear 
equal :  he,  nevertheless,  has  a  leaning  for  those  of  the  latter. 
He  says  that  the  luminous  matter  diffused  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth  is  influenced  by  the  former  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  oscillations  caused  by  that  influence  are  communicated  to 
our  atmosphere.  He  thinks  that  transparency  is  the  result 
of  an  indifference,  of  a  positive  and  negative  saturation  of  the 
elements ;  and  as  combustion  is  nothing  but  the  struggle  of 
these  elements,  transparency  ought  to  result  from  combustion: 
he  considers  water  and  glass  as  examples  of  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  Opaqueness  results  from  bodies  being  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun  by  a  different  action  of  their  elements. 
Oken  considers  that  transparency  is  due  to  the  free  expansion 
of  the  luminous  fluid,  which  can  only  take  place  under  two 
conditions  :  first,  the  disorganisation  of  bodies  which  are  trans- 
parent ;  and  secondly,  their  being  composed  of  two  substances: 
for  bodies  absolutely  identical,  as  metals,  are  necessarily 
opaque ;  the  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  are  ex- 
plained by  combining  the  power  of  the  luminous  fluid  to  ex- 
pand with  its  tendency  to  centralise.  A  colour  is  a  partial 
luminous  expansion,  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness.  The 
object  of  the  prism  and  the  lens  is  not  to  create  colours,  but 
to  render  visible  those  clear-obscure  rays  which  we  say  are 
coloured,  and  which  escaped  before  on  account  of  their  mi- 
nuteness. 
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With  regard  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  they  are  in 
immediate  dependence  upon  the  elements.  Oken  sets  out 
from  these,  l.jfn  (a  mixture  of  heat,  light,  and  weight) ;  2. 
air  or  condensed  fire  (a  mixture  of  azote,  oxygen,  and  car* 
lion);  3.  vater,  or  condensed  air  (a  mixture  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon) ;  4.  earth,  or  condensed  water,  with  car- 
bon in  excess.  Such  are  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
four  bases  of  ail  natural  beings.  Earth  is  the  only  one  of 
these  four  which  is  susceptible  of  change;  fire,  air,  and  water 
being  always  the  same.  The  chnnges  that  occur  in  the  earth 
are  induced  by  die  three  other  elements ;  so  that  the  number  of 
these  changes  can  never  exceed  three.  When  the  earth  com- 
bines with  one  of  the  other  elements,  a  binary  alliance  occurs, 
forming  mineraIs,or  terrestrial  bielemcntaiy  bodies;  if  air,  earth, 
and  water  ally  themselves,  and  are  only  influenced  by  fire,  light, 
or  heat,  plants,  or  trielementary  bodies,  are  generated ;  and 
where  all  four  elements  concur  in  the  formation  of  a  product, 
that  product  is  an  animal,  or  a  quadrielementary  body.  Hence 
there  are  in  nature  four  kingdoms,  four  great  masses  —  the 
fitments,  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals. 

This  elemental  theory  of  Oken,  joined  to  the  necessity  of 
finding  in  every  being  subdivisions  corresponding  with  the 
influence  of  the  four  elements,  brings  it  to  pass  that  the  num- 
ber 4  exercises  a  paramount  influence  over  nil  his  classifica- 
tions. The  number  is,  however,  by  no  means  admitted  by 
his  brother  philosophers;  Grohmann  sees  three  non- intellec- 
tual masses  or  spheres,  from  which  he  distinguishes  the  intel- 
lectual or  physical  element.  Each  of  these  masses  subdivides 
into  three  others,  each  increasing  in  dignity  and  originating 
from  its  predecessors.  The  inorganic  mass  is  divided  into 
lellurism,  atmosphere,  and  light;  the  plant  into  root,  stem, 
and  flower;  the  animal,  into  abdomen,  chest,  and  head.  The 
forces  of  nature  are  expansion,  contraction,  and  crystal  1 1s- 
.itimi.  Organic  forms  are  dependent  upon  sensibility,  irrita- 
bility, and  the  force  of  organisation. 

Oruh  mainL'iins  tin.-  existence  of  a  triple  subdivision  in 
die  solar  system;  namely,  magnetism,  elect  rity,  and  halism, 
corresponding  with  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water:  tins 
author,  however,  admits  7  as  the  divisor  of  vegetation,  and 
0  as  that  of  animals. 
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The  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  organic  matter  have, 
of  course,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  philosophers  whose 
doctrines  are  under  consideration.  According  to  Oken, 
organisation  is  a  planet  upon  our  planet:  the  principle  of  life 
is  galvanism;  its  base  is  the  mass  of  organic  matter.  Beyond 
this,  all  organisation  proceeds  from  a  mucus,  which  is  nothing 
but  terrestrial  matter  modified  by  air  and  water.  The  original 
mucus,ont  of  which  everything  has  proceeded,  is  the  sea,  living, 
in  its  very  essence,  in  a  perpetual  organising  motion.  Love 
sprang  from  the  foam  of  the  sea ;  it  is  in  it  that  the  power  of 
organisation  resides,  especially  in  hot  countries.  From  those 
countries  vegetables,  animals,  and  man  himself,  derive  their 
origin.  All  organic  beings  must  necessarily  die,  because  they 
only  represent  one  of  the  poles  of  the  organic  world,  and  this 
world  is  eternal  only  as  a  whole.  Spontaneous  motion  is  the 
only  means  of  distinguishing  organic  from  inorganic  matter; 
it  is  the  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other. 
Wherever,  in  the  original  universal  mucus,  the  sea,  earth, 
water,  and  air  are  united,  there  is  an  organic  point.  The  first 
of  these  organic  points,  solid  on  the  outside,  and  fluid  within, 
are  little  vesicles,  or  infusoria.  Plants  and  animals  are  nothing 
but  metamorphoses  of  these  infusoria:  whence  it  follows 
that  the  theory  of  generation  is  synthetical,  and  not  analy- 
tical. Besides,  this  organisation  is  twofold,  the  planetary 
and  the  solar,  the  obscure  and  the  luminous,  the  plant  and 
the  animal.  The  plant,  not  excited  to  motion  by  the  presence 
of  nutritive  juices,  dies  ;  animals  move  about  to  find  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Such,  and  such  alone,  is  the  difference  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  being  guided  by  the  considerations  of 
polarity  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  admits  four 
kingdoms  in  organic  matter;  \'\7..fuitgi,  or  the  northern  and 
terrestrial  system ;  plants,  or  the  southern  and  solar  system ; 
animals,  or  the  circumferential  and  nocturnal  system  ,-  and  man, 
or  the  central  and  diurnal  system.  Like  Oken,  this  naturalist 
believes  that  the  first  organic  elements  are  simple  and  ele- 
mentary vesicles :  but  he  goes  still  further,  and  determines 
that  fungi  are,  in  fact,  the  type  and  origin  of  the  texture  and 
structure  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  notions  of  V 
are  also  something  of  this  kind. 
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In  applying  these  opinions  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  Nees  Von  Esenbeck  separates  it  into 
two  grand  divisions,  —  fungi,  and  plants  properly  so  called. 
They  consist  of  organic  vesicles  of  the  most  simple  and 
primitive  nature,  which  may  be  considered  the  basis  of  vege- 
table tissue,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  extended  in  any 
and  every  direction,  according  to  the  predominance  of  the 
poles.  Plants  are  organic  beings,  formed  by  the  enlargement 
of  those  vesicles  which  had  acquired  the  figure  of  a  tube. 
Three  is  the  original  number  of  their  parts  and  subdivisions; 
but,  by  the  influence  of  metamorphosis  of  a  more  or  less 
active  nature,  the  numbers  2  and  5  are  also  produced : 
thus  the  divisor  of  the  parts  of  acotyledones  is  2  (a  state- 
ment which  some  recent  observations  of  Turpin  made,  as 
it  would  seem,  without  his  being  aware  of  the  opinion  of 
Nees,  appear  to  confirm),  of  monocotyledones  8,  of  dice- 
ty  led  ones  5. 

According  to  Oken  a  plant  consists  of  four  principal  parts, 
—  the  parenchyma  or  pith,  the  stock,  the  flower,  and  the  fruit : 
the  first  is  divided  into  cells,  veins  or  vessels,  and  tracheae ; 
the  second  into  root,  stem,  and  leaves ;  the  third  into  seed, 
capsule,  and  corolla;  the  fourth  is  incapable  of  division. 
These  ten  fundamental  organs  give  rise  to  the  ten  principal 


A.  Parenehymatosc. 

1.  Cellular.  Fungi  consisting  merely  of  cellulesor  pulveru- 
lent grains,  or  simple  filaments. 

2.  Venous.  Fungi  with  their  cellules  or  filaments  con- 
tained in  a  common  vesicle. 

3.  Tracheal.     Fungi  with  a  triple  envelope. 

B.  Cauline. 

*.  Radical.  Plants  with  roots,  but  without  n  true  stem ; 
mosses,  lichens,  8cc. 

6.  Cauline.  Plants  with  roots  and  a  perfect  stem.  Mono- 
cotyledones. 

6.  Foliar.  Plants  with  roots,  stems,  and  perfect  leaves. 
Apetalous  dicotyleclones. 
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C.  Floral. 

7.  Seminal.  Plants  with  a  naked  seed  and  no  capsule. 
Epigynous  dicotyledons. 

8.  Capsular.  Seed  covered  with  a  pericarpium ;  corolla 
monopetalous  and  hypogynous ;  monopetalous  dicotyledones. 

9.  Corolline.  Plants  with  a  perigynous  corolla;  poly- 
petalous  perigynous  dicotyledones. 

D.  Fntdual. 

10.  Fructtud.  Dicotyledones  with  a  polypetalous  hypo- 
gynous corolla. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into  four  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  fundamental  organs ;  and  into  ten  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  the  ten  secondary  organs ;  and  each  tribe  into  ten 
genera,  according  to  the  same  principles :  so  that  the  number 
of  genera  in  botany  must  of  necessity  be  750.  But  I  need 
not  pursue  these  fantasies  any  further. 

Having  thus  shown  what  the  general  principles  are  upon 
which  these  philosophers  would  form  their  systems,  I  shall 
next  proceed  to  detail  the  more  particular  principles  in  use 
among  them ;  in  doing  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  repro- 
duce a  translation  I  some  years  since  made,  for  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  of  the  canons  of  Fries  upon  this  subject 
They  are  the  following  :  — 

§  1.  Nature  is  an  universal  complication  of  phenomena, 
existing  and  acting  in  all  places  and  at  all  times;  an  infinite 
power  made  manifest  by  the  successive  evolutions  of  a  finite 
power;  the  sum  of  the  whole  creation  in  a  continuous  state — 
all  existent  matter  proceeding  from  perfection  and  pregnant 
with  futurity. 

In  nature  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle,  an  uninterrupted  rota- 
tion. The  powers  of  formation  and  destruction  operate  alter- 
nately,  whence  nature  is  always  dead  and  regenerate.  The 
human  mind,  viewing  this  last  phenomenon  in  its  most  extensive 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  satisfactory  sense,  calls  eternity  in  a 
state  of  ceaseless  variation  by  the  name  of  Nature. 

§  2.  Nature  must  be  considered  as  either  perfect  or  ap- 
proaching perfection  (vel  ut  naturans  vel  ut  naturata). 
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§  S.  The  powers  ami  the  productions  of  nature  are  co- 
existent. 

All  power  is  as  il  were  a  law  under  which  a  given  production 
holds  its  existence,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  all  power  is  the 
finite  revelation  of  an  infinite  law.  To  act  and  to  exist  is  the 
same  thing. 

Power  therefore  is  nature  without  production;  Production  is 
matter  without  power.  Neither  exists  in  nature  hy  itself. 
)  *.  AH  the  powers  of  nature  are  more  or  less  perfect  mani- 
festations of  one  primitive  power,  which  acts  by  its  different 
productions,  according  to  the  same  eternal,  immutable,  abso- 
lute laws.  But  the  powers  of  nature  act  only  by  mutual  re- 
action; so  that  each  power  of  nature  becomes  in  its  products 
impeded,  interrupted,  or  quiescent. 

The  most  perfect  primitive  power  appears  nowhere  in  nature 
absolute;  but  more  or  less  impeded.  Hence  the  powers  of  na- 
ture arc  various,  some  one  among  them  being  more  perfect  or 
active  than  the  rest  (less  impeded}. 

The  existence  of  nature  depends  upon  tins  kind  of  control, 
and  successive  evolution  ;  every  power  which  is  absolute  and 
independent  of  restraint  becomes  infinite,  and  ceases  to  be  per- 
ceptible as  a  finite  power— (Nature). 

Powers  of  low  degree  act  upon  those  of  higher  degree ;  but 
ibe  lowest  powers,  when  not  struggling  with  higher,  contain 
opposing  principles  in  themselves  ;  for  example,  attraction  (re- 
pulsion), electricity,  magnetism,  &c. 
This  opposition,  which  pervades  all  nature,  is  called  Polarity. 
The  more  agreement  there  is  between  powers,  the  greater 
also  the  agreement  between  their  productions. 

The  more  perfect  a  power,  the  more  complex  its  actions  j  the 
more  perfect  its  productions. 

The  more  complex  are  actions,  with  the  more  difficulty  are 
their  laws  explained  :  thus,  for  example,  the  laws  of  affinity  and 
of  motion  are  almost  ascertained  ;  by  no  means  those  of  vitality 
or  of  sensation. 

$  5.  All  things  which  exist  in  nature  are  a  whole,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  They  are  capable  of 
being  themselves  resolved  into  other  wholes  until  the  human 
mind  sinks  under  ideas  of  sublimity  and  subtilty  which  are 
imperceptible  to  h,  —  of  the  universe  and  of  atoms. 

i  atom  is  a  whole  (an  individual),  a  plant  is  a  whole,  the 
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earth  is  a  whole,  the  universe  is  a  whole :  hence  all  things  which 
exist  are  parts  of  one  highest  whole. 

The  vital  principle  of  every  individual  is  one ;  the  same  vitality 
animates  the  universe  ;  so  that  there  is  one  and  the  same  primi- 
tive power  which  is  revealed,  by  divers  phenomena,  in  divers 
degrees  of  perfection.     §  4. 

Let  us  imagine  all  nature  to  be  an  immense  sphere ;  all  the 
rays  converging  in  the  centre,  where  they  finally  become  con- 
fluent in  a  point,  which  may  be  called  the  point  of  identity. 
This  point  comprehends  the  perfection  of  all  the  rays ;  for  that 
the  most  perfect  and  most  completely  formed  creations,  as  the 
sun,  are  always  situated  in  the  centre,  is  testified  by  all  authority, 
by  all  experience. 

The  powers  of  nature  diverging  from  each  centre  in  polar  op- 
position, are  continually  passing  into  opposite  series*  A  new 
sphere  is  formed  by  each  opposition,  whence  the  highest  (most 
perfect)  sphere  is  again  and  again  resolved  into  new  spheres, 
which  form  wholes  of  themselves,  and  each  of  which,  according 
as  its  power  is  a  more  or  less  perfect  evolution,  in  itself  reflects 
the  whole  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  degree. 

The  centres  of  these  spheres  may  be  exceedingly  distant  from 
each  other,  but  their  rays  always  impinge  upon  the  rays  of  some 
other  sphere :  hence  they  are  not  the  most  perfect  forms  (tumma) 
of  each  section  which  run  into  each  other,  but  those  which  are 
least  perfect  (infima). 

The  different  spheres,  therefore,  being  dependent  upon  the 
same  eternal  laws,  and  only  varying  according  to  the  idea  pe- 
culiar to  each  sphere,  answer  the  one  to  the  other.  Hence 
among  all  natural  productions,  a  more  near  or  more  remote  re- 
semblance is  perceptible  :  the  one  of  them  being  such  resem- 
blance as  exists  between  subjects  contained  in  the  same  sphere: 
—  Salts,  for  example,  which  are  formed  of  the  same  basis  com- 
bined with  different  acids ;  the  other  being  such  resemblance  as 
exists  between  subjects  contained  in  different  spheres  of  the 
same  degree  of  evolution,  as  Isomorphous  Salts,  the  bases  of 
which  are  different,  but  the  form  the  same,  on  account  of  the 
identical  relation  of  their  elements.  The  former  is  called  Affinity  > 
the  latter  Analogy. 

$  6.  It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind,  itself  a  finite 
creation,  to  regard  nature,  whether  her  powers  or  her  pro- 
ductions are  considered,  in  the  light  of  the  whole  manifestation 
of  an  infinite  power,  but  only  as  parts  or  fragments  of  such 
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manifestation.  But  to  comprehend  these  as  one  whole,  that 
is,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable,  yet  ever  varying  body,  or, 
as  innumerable  forms  of  one  highest  whole,  is  the  end  of  all 
disquisition,  the  sum  of  which  we  call  a  System.  . 

It  is  necessary  not  lo  confound  with  systems,  properly  so 
called,  those  indexes  of  nature  which  are  incorrectly  called 
Artificial  Systems.  Indexes  have  references  only  to  names, 
systems  to  ideas.  "Turn  primiim  homines  res  ipsas  neglexerint, 
quum  nimio  studio  nomina  qua:rere  ioclperent." — Galen. 
{  7.  A  system  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  some  more 
complete  evolution,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  arbitrary  altera- 
tions. 

Not  that  any  absolute  system  can  ever  be  contrived  ;  for  I  am 
by  no  means  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  expect  that  a  system 
is  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  if  it  were  petrified. 
$  8.  If  nature  be  closely  pursued,  a  system  is  called  Na- 
tural ;   if  this  Ariadnenn   thread   be  not  followed,  it  is  called 
Artificial  or  factitious. 

There  is,  however,  no  absolutely  natural  system  ;  such  is  only 
ideal :  neither  is  there  any  merely  artificial  system  ;  because  its 
principles  must  necessarily  be  borrowed  from  nature  herself. 

Besides,  nature  wholly  disavows  our  sections,  she  being  a 
whole;  all  systems,  therefore,  as  far  as  their  arrangement  is 
concerned,  are  necessarily  artificial. 

It  is  by  the  comparison  of  various  systems  with  each  other 
that  our  notions  of  such  as  are  natural  and  such  as  are  artificial 
are  acquired,  those  having  the  former  designation  which  press 
most  closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
system  which  is  to-day  called  natural,  becomes  to-morrow,  by  the 
accession  of  new  ideas,  artificial ;  as  that  of  Toumefort,  &q. 

1m  it  not,  then,  a  vain  labour  to  search  after  a  natural  system, 
since  such  will  never  be  found ;  and  arc  not  all  attempts  at  it 
rash,  until  every  thing  which  is  capable  of  observation  shall  have 
been  observed?  If  this  were  admitted,  it  would  be  useless  to 
seek  for  perfection  in  any  thing  ;  for  we  can  never  hope  that  our 
experience  will  be  perfect ;  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  subjects 
for  examination  to  a  person  who  shall  live  a  thousand  ages 
hence.  Such  sublime  truths  as  the  present  age  shall  strike  out, 
are,  therefore,  not  to  be  contemned  because  they  will  become 
more  full  and  perfect  hereafter, 

§  9.  A  system  of  nature  proceeding  from  subjects  of  the  most 
7,  2 
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simple  organisation  to  such  as  are  more  perfect,  or  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  is  called  a  Mathematical  System. 

For  mathematicians  assume  that  nature  herself  proceeded 
from  forms  of  the  most  simple  kind  to  those  which  are  more 
perfect ;  and  that,  therefore,  is  the  most  natural  road,  which 
nature  herself  has  followed  in  forming  her  creations. 

AH  natural  bodies,  indeed,  originate  in  successive  develop- 
ment, yet  in  a  continuous  series  within  a  determinate  sphere. 
Every  new  sphere  originates  in  a  digression  from  a  series  which 
is  otherwise  continuous.  Whenever  a  more  perfect  sphere  is 
separated  from  one  which  preceded  it,  and  has  acquired  a  higher 
station  than  its  parent,  it  may  be  itself  pressed  down  by  such 
new  ones  as  emerge  from  itself;  but  the  depressed  sphere  is  also 
capable  of  continuation  in  its  descent ;  and  under  this  mode  of 
developement  the  same  principles  and  the  same  types  are  re- 
generated under  more  perfect  forms  in  the  higher  spheres. 

Those,  therefore,  are  mistaken  who  assume  that  nature  pro- 
ceeded in  a  simple  series  to  her  most  perfect  productions. 
Thus,  for  example,  all  parasites,  both  animals  and  plants,  roust 
necessarily  have  been  created  later  than  their  matrix  (and  should 
therefore  be  the  most  perfect  parts  of  the  creation).  But  Fungi, 
which  are  the  latest  in  the  series  of  vegetable  developement,  are 
the  most  simple  of  all  in  their  structure. 

In  Minerals,  of  which  the  most  simple  are  at  the  same  time 
the  most  perfect,  the  Mathematical  system  may  be  employed, 
because  it  corresponds  with  the  Philosophical.  But  in  higher 
spheres,  in  which  vitality  must  be  considered,  the  laws  of  ma- 
thematics are  of  no  avail. 

$  10.  A  system  of  nature  which  takes  for  the  basis  of  its 
arrangement  the  order  of  developement  of  individuals  is  called 
Physiological. 

But  take  care  not  to  imagine  that  the  first  series  of  evolution 
is  a  simple  one.  As  the  evolution  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded  with  nearly  equal 
paces,  so  the  different  sections  of  vegetables  cannot  be  said  to 
have  arisen  out  of  a  simple  series,  but  out  of  parallel  or  radiant 
series.  Many  Algae  must  have  been  created  more  recently  than 
the  most  perfect  plants,  Entozoa  than  the  most  perfect  animals. 
Whence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  1st,  That  nature,  properly  speak- 
ing, can  only  be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  most  simple 
forms  to  those  which  are  more  compound,  in  theory \de  ideit); 


but,  2dly,  to  have  oftei 
forms, 
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$  II.  Philosophical  mtcms  do  not  depend  upon  individual 
productions  which  are  subject  to  continual  variation,  but  upon 
eternal  and  unchangeable  ideas.  These  always  proceed  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  most  perfect  pro- 
ductions to  those  of  a  lower  order, 

This  is  the  method  of  my  Mycological  system,  and  it  agrees 
with  the  Mathematical  system  if  the  order  be  inverted. 

A  Philosophical  system  depends  upon  the  laws  of  logic  :  for 
the  laws  of  logic  are  by  no  means  notions  contrived  by  man,  but 
eternal  and  immutable,  and  established  by  Nature  herself.  As 
the  rotation  of  t  lie  heavenly  bodies,  discovered  after  the  laws  of 
mathematics,  must  necessarily  follow  those  laws  ;  so  also  no 
observation  in  nature  can  invalidate  the  laws  of  logic.  For  the 
laws  of  logic  are  the  laws  of  nature- 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  a  system,  although  logi- 
cally true,  may  be  naturally  false,  because  it  may  have  been 
deduced  from  false  principles;  but  every  true  system  cannot 
deviate  from  the  rules  of  logic. 
§  12.   A  Philosophical  system  is  superior  to  all  others. 

It  may  at  first  appear,  perhaps,  of  little  moment,  what  way  we 
follow  in  enumerating  the  productions  of  nature;  but  if  one 
way  is  more  certain  and  more  facile  than  another,  that  is  surely 
to  be  preferred. 

To  me  it  appears  most  advisable  to  commence  with  that 
which  is  most  perfect,  most  completely  developed,  and  there- 
fore molt  easily  understood  ;  and  thence  to  descend  to  forms  of 
a  more  imperfect  kind,  and  therefore  of  a  more  doubtful  nature. 
The  half-developed  portions  of  the  lower  forms  would  never  be 
understood,  if  they  were  not  more  completely  developed  in  the 
higher  forms.  This  is  the  path  which  is  pointed  out  both  by 
experience  and  common  sense  ;  the  idea  of  a  seed  is  not  derived 
from  an  Uredo,  nor  that  of  a  vegetable  from  an  Erineum;  but 
the  reverse- 

This  is  especially  true  of  those  lower  spheres  which  brmg  up 
the  rear:  the  last  point  of  simplicity  will  never  be  attained,  and 
will  never  be  determined;  although  our  microscopes  are  daily 
extending  our  views,  the  poles  of  vitality  will  never  be  reached. 
h  is  better,  therefore,  to  set  out  from  a  certain  point  (the  centre) 
n  from  an  uncertain  point  (the  circumference),  which  may  be 
did  to  infinity. 

z   S 
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So  it  is  more  wise,  in  studying  Man,  to  take  our  notions  of 
humanity  from  those  in  whom  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  rather  than  to  search  over-curiously  for  a  man  whose 
intellect  is  approximating  to  that  of  animals. 

§13.  In  a  systematic  arrangement  the  higher  forms  are 
always  to  be  taken  before  the  lower. 

The  highest  arrangement  is  always  to  be  taken  from  the 
highest  and  most  essential  characters, — from  each  highest 
character  originates  a  particular  section, — and  all  the  sections 
which  are  subordinate  to  this  character  are  to  be  comprehended 
under  its  common  title.  The  higher  the  distinction,  the  greater 
its  dignity  and  importance. 

Nature  is  always  passing  into  series  in  polar  opposition :  hence 
a  dichotomous  mode  of  distribution  is  not  only  the  most  natural, 
but  almost  the  only  true  one.  Logic  and  nature,  which  are  ever 
in  accordance,  prove  this  continually.  Thus,  for  instance,  na- 
tural bodies  are  more  properly  divided  into  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, than,  overlooking  this  distinction,  into  minerals,  plants, 
and  animals ;  so  also  is  the  distribution  of  vegetables  into 
cotyledonous  and  acotyledonous  preferable  to  that  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous. 

But  as  the  most  sacred  things  are  the  most  open  to  abuses  so 
also  is  the  dichotomous  disposition,  which  is  of  the  highest  value 
when  nature  is  strictly  followed,  the  most  artificial  of  all  when 
arbitrary  distinctions  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  essential ; 
as  the  analytical  index  of  Lamarck.  Many,  for  this  reason,  alto- 
gether object  to  such  a  form  of  arrangement ;  but  the  abuse  of 
a  thing  docs  not  destroy  its  use. 

When  the  members  of  a  bipartite  section  are  again  dichoto- 
mously  divided  upon  analogous  principles,  four  sections  are  cre- 
ated, of  which  the  first  and  second,  and  the  third  and  fourth, 
are  in  affinity  ;  but  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second  and  fourth, 
are  in  analogy. 

But  when  this  method  of  division  becomes  circuitous,  a  more 
direct  path  is  undoubtedly  to  be  discovered  :  hence  other  num- 
bers are  admitted,  especially  the  quaternary  (or  double  dicho- 
tomy), and  also  others  in  which  dichotomy  is  understood. 

There  are  other  and  most  acute  observers  (Oken,  MacLeay) 
who  contend  for  other  fixed  fundamental  numbers.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  no  cabalistical  or  occult  virtues  are  at- 
tributed to  any  particular  number ;  in  the  higher  spheres  a 
higher  number  is,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  organs,  ad- 
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misstble  lhan  can  be  used  in  tlie  lower  spheres  ;  the  only  object 
of  such  n  contrivance  being  to  explain  in  what  direction  rays 
pass  offfrom  their  centre, and  at  what  points  the  rays  of  differ- 
ent spheres  impinge  upon  each  other.  To  do  this  a  determin- 
ate number  is  required. 

We  must,  moreover,  avoid  extending  too  precipitately  any 
system  whatever  to  specialities.  We  can  proceed  in  no  direc- 
tion further  than  the  power  of  arrangement  acquired  by  what 
we  positively  know  of  nature  admits.  I  certainly  am  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  assume  that  infinity  is  10  be  circumscribed 
within  strict  limits;  although  I  may  be  of  opinion  that  infinity 
■nd  universal  harmony  are  better  explained  by  them  than  ac- 
cording to  any  arbitrary  rules  of  arrangement. 

In  the  formation  of  sections  and  genera  it  is  most  especially 
necessary  to  beware  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  characters 
alone ;  so  that  if  the  character  should  hereafter  prove  defective, 
the  section  or  the  genus  may  still  remain  unchanged.  In  this 
lies  die  difference  between  an  artificial  and  natural  arrangement ; 
the  former  depending  upon  characters,  the  latter  upon  affinity. 
Hence  Lhinams  did  not  characterise  his  families  of  plants,  nor 
Ehrenberg  those  of  fungi,  rightly  perceiving  that  affinity  is  of 
the  first  importance,  characters  of  secondary. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  admit  into  a  particular  section 
a  genus  or  species  in  which  the  most  important  character  of 
such  section  does  not  exist,  but  then  its  truly  essential  character 
cannot  have  been  detected.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  Rosacea; 
are  dicotyledonenus,  perigynous,  polypetalous,  &c,  and  refer  to 
them  Akhcmilla,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  really  essential 
character  of  Rosaces  remains  to  be  discovered. 
$  I*.  Every  sphere  (section)  expresses  a  particular  idea; 
hence  its  character  is  best  expressed  by  a  simple  notion. 

But  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  character  which  is 
really  most  essential  shall  have  been  detected.  For  if  a  section, 
of  which  the  primary  character  is  unknown,  be  circumscribed 
by  a  simple  notioo,  the  most  arbitrary  and  artificial  arrangement 
possible  would  be  the  result. 

\\  lieu  the  essential  character  is  once  detected,  all  others  will 
be  wholly  dependent  upon  it  (for  when  this  character  is  changed 
the  others  are  changed  also),  and  those  which  do  not  depend 
upon  it  arc  accidental. 

It  must  not,  however,  from  this  be  understood  that  a  system 
is  to  be  applied  to  one  part  only  of  its  subject :  on  the  contrary. 
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it  embraces  all  parts,  arranging  them  upon  the  same  principles, 
—  but  when  they  diverge  in  opposite  directions,  one  is  to  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  another. 

$  15.  Physical  or  Physiological  marks  are  capable  of  distin- 
guishing spheres  (sections)  of  the  highest  order  only;  but  in 
those  of  the  lowest  they  are  always  to  be  consulted. 

Physiological  characters,  as  being  those  which  are  most  essen- 
tial, are  little  subject  to  variation,  and  therefore  will  not  suffice 
for  distinguishing  the  lower  spheres  (orders,  genera,  species); 
they  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  continually  consulted  as  to  origin, 
station,  geographical  distribution,  Ac.  which  illustrate  the  series 
of  affinities  in  various  ways. 

$  16.  Essential  characters  are  generally  the  most  hidden, 
and  demand  acute  investigation;  the  most  superficial  being 
those  which  are  accidental. 

Hence  it  is  that  accidental  characters,  or  those  of  a  lower 
order,  are  first  seized,  as  being  those  which  are  most  immediately 
under  our  eyes :  thus  the  low  distinctions  of  species  and  varieties 
are  easily  acquired  by  mere  tyros,  while  the  higher  are  within 
the  comprehension  of  masters  of  the  science  alone. 

The  whole  progress  which  has  been  made  in  natural  history 
has  been  a  succession  of  triumphs  of  the  more  essential  charac- 
ters over  those  accidental  ones  which  had  been  previously  re- 
ceived. Thus,  in  the  following  comparison,  how  much  more 
important  are  those  distinctions  which  are 

Essential  than  those  which  are  Superficial. 


1.  Mammalia,  Amphibia,  Pisces, 

of  Linnaeus. 

2.  Monocotyledones,  Dicotyle- 

dones,  &c. 
S.  Hymenomycetes,     Gastero- 

mycetes,  &c. 
4.  Lichens  from  their  fruit. 


1.  Quadrupeds,  Serpents,  Fishes, 

of  old  authors. 

2.  Trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  &cl 

3.  Fungi  stipitati,  sessiles,  clavi- 

formes. 

4.  Lichens  from  their  thai!  us. 


The  foregoing  proposition  must  not,  however,  be  inverted,  by 
supposing  that  the  more  hidden  characters  are,  the  more  essential; 
Natural  History  would  then  become  not  only  micrological,  but 
very  difficult  and  erroneous.  Where  an  object  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  marks  immediately  under  our  eyes,  microscopical 
differences  are  not  to  be  sought  after.  Besides,  characters  in- 
dicated by  highly  magnifying  microscopes  are,  in  fact,  as  super- 
ficial as  those  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
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}  17.  The  primary  powers  of  nature  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  following  laws.     They  are  these  :  — 

A.  Terrestrial  (Tellustres),  acting  together  or  in  contac      t. 

a.  Acting  together  and  continuous  in  their  productions. 

I.  Sensibility,  or  the  power  of  motion,  sensation,  and  con- 
sciousness.    The  object  of  Psychology. 

?.  Vitality,  or  the  power  of  absorbing  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, of  assimilating  it  to  an  internal  circulation,  and  of 
bringing  forth  progeny  of  the  same  nnture  as  the  parent. 
The  object  of  Physiology. 

b.  Acting  in  contact,  and  absolute  in  their  productions. 
8.  Affinity.     The  object  of  Chemistry. 

i.  Electricity.     The  object  of  Physics. 

B.  Sidereal  (Siderales),  acting  from  a  great  distance. 

a.  Reproduction.  I.  Eight. 

b.  Production.  2.  Attraction. 

$  18.  Tlie  productions  of  nature,  which  are  co-existent  with 
these,  are  also  considered  as,  — 

A.  Terrestrial;  various   in   form,  placed  in  juxtaposition 

or  cohesion  with  each  other,  arranged  both  by  terres- 
trial and  sidereal  influence,  and  composed  of  parts 
which,  taken  together,  form  a  whole.  Natural  bodies 
properly  so  called;  the  objects  of  Natural  History. 
a.  Organic ,-  reproductive,  composed  of  various  definite  organs, 
and  formed  by  internal  devclopement. 

1.  Animals,  possessing  sensation.     The  objects  of  Zoology. 

2.  Vegetables,  possessing  vitality  (not  sensation).     The 
objects  of  Botany. 

h.  Inorganic;  productive,  homogeneous,  formed  of  particles 
in  juxtaposition  (and  not  possessing  the  qualities  of  or- 
ganic bodies). 

3.  Minerals;  ponderable.     The  objects  of  Mineralogy. 
*.  Elements;  imponderable.      The  objects  of  Physics. 

B.  Sidereal;    a  system  of   Earths,  which  are  spheroidal, 

very  distant  from  each  other,  subject  to  the  influence  of 
sidereal  power  alone,  and  composed  of  the  heterogeneous, 
but  individually  entire,  productions  of  nature.  Stars, 
the  objects  of  Astronomy. 
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a.  Possesing  light  and  attraction,   reproductive,   central. 

1.  Suns. 

b.  Possessing  attractive  power,  but  no  light  of  their  own, 
productive,  circumferential.     2.  Planets. 


VEGETABLES 
are  Living,  insensible  organic  Inxlies. 

§19.  The  end  of  life  (and  therefore  of  vegetation)  is  two- 
fold :  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  kind;  the 
former  is  called  Nutrition,  the  latter  Generation.  Hence  there 
is  a  twofold  system  of  organs ;  namely,  of  nutrition  and  of 
multiplication.  But  the  organs  of  nutrition  are  either  pre- 
pared by  the  mother  (Germination\  or  developed  by  the  plant 
itself  (Vegetation)  \  so  also  the  organs  of  multiplication  are 
either  confined  to  the  plant  (Flowering)9  or  continued  in  a  new 
individual  (Fructification). 

There  are,  therefore,  four  primary  functions  of  vegetables : 

germination,  vegetation,  flowering,  and  fructification.     This  is 

the  basis  of  my  system. 

§  20.  According  to  these  two  systems  of  organs,  and  four 
primary  functions  of  life,  the  following  arrangement  is  pro- 
duced of — 

Vegetables. 

B.  Organs  of  Multiplication. 


A.  Organs  of  Nutrition. 

a.  in  Germination. 

1.  Cotyledoneous,  producing 
cotyledons. 

2.  Nemeous,      producing    a 
thread. 

b.  in  Vegetation. 

1.  Vascular,    having  cellular 
tissue  and  spiral  vessels. 

2.  Cellular,    having    cellular 
tissue,  and  no  spiral  vessels. 


c.  in  Flowering. 

1 .  Phsen ogam ous,  having  sexes 
or  manifest  flowers. 

2.  Cryptogamous,  having  no 
sexes,     and    destitute     of 

Jloxvers. 

d.  in  Fructification . 

1.  Spermideous,    bearing 
seeds. 

2.  Sporidcous,     bearing 
spo  rules. 

§  21.  Upon  the  same  principles  Cotyledoneous  Vegeta- 
bles (Vascular,  Phanerogamous,  and  Spermideous)  are  divided 
according  to  — 
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A.  Their  Organs  of  Nutrition. 

B.  Organs  of  Multiplication. 

».  iji  Germination. 

c.  in  Flowering. 

1.  Dicotyledoneous,    with    a 

1.  (Androdynamoue? 

double  erpitnded  cotyledon. 

'1.  Monocotyledoneous,    with 

2.  (Gynodynamous  ?) 

a  tingle  enclosed  cotyledon. 

b.  in  Vegetation. 

1.   Exogeneous,      the      trunk 

d.  in  fructification. 

youngest    at  the  circumfer- 

1. Seminiferous.     Agardk. 

ence. 

2.  Endogcncous,     the    trunk 

2.  Graniferous.     Agardh. 

youngest,  and  softest  in  the 

centre. 

$  22.  Nemeous  Vegetables  (Cellular,  Cryptogamous,  Spo- 

rideous,  are  also  disposed  according  to  — 

A-  Organs  of  Nutrition. 

B.  Organs  of  multiplication. 

a.  in  Germination. 

c.  tn  Flowering. 

I.   Heleronemeous,  threads  in 

1.  Cryptandrous,     something 

germination  copulating  into 

analogous     to     sexual    di- 

a heterogeneous  body. 

stinction. 

2.  Ilomonemeous,  threads  in 

2.   Anandrous  [Link),  nothing 

germination  either  separate 

analogous  to  sexual  differ- 

<,r confluent    into   a    homo- 

ence. 

geneous  body. 

b.  in   1'egctatiim. 

d.  in  Fructification. 

].  Diplogeneous,  formed  of 

1.  ?  Sporiferous.     Agardh, 

regular  connected  cellules. 

2.  H.plogracou»,/or,»rf   of 

2.  ?  Sporidiiferous.     Agardh. 

anomalous   somewhat    Jila- 

menlose  cellules. 

$  23.  The  organs  of  Vegetation  offer  modes  of  subdivision 

in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  their  evolution. 

Germination  offers  very  few,  Vegetation  a  greater  number, 

Flowers  many.  Fruit  very  numerous  modes. 

Ill eir  dignity  is  the  converse  of  this  ;  the  most  essential  mode* 

defending  upon  germination  and  vegetation,  the  less  essential 

upon  flowering,  and  almost  accidental  modes  upon  the  fruit  (at 

least  the  pericarpi urn). 

In  this  manner  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  rather  world,  is  di- 

vided into  two  hemispheres  by  Germination,  and  into  four  ijuar* 
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ten  by  Vegetation,  into  Classes  by  Flowers,  and  into  Orders 
and  Families  by  Fructification. 

§  24.  Systems  truly  constructed  upon  these  principles  also 
comprehend  all  other  essential  differences,  and  at  the  same 
time  explain  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF    THE    VALUE    OF    CHARACTERS. 


The  basis  of  the  natural  system  of  botany  consists  in  a  just 
view  ot  the  mutual  affinities  of  plants;  and  this  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  determining  the  precise  value  of  the  various  cha- 
racters by  which  these  affinities  are  indicated.  Plants  agree 
with  or  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  various  peculi- 
arities of  form  or  structure :  all  these  peculiarities,  of  what 
kind  soever  they  may  be,  ore  called  characters.  For  example, 
a  lichen  is  distinguished  from  a  nettle  by  having  a  cellular 
instead  of  a  vascular  organisation;  its  cellularity  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  lichen:  it  is  also 
distinguished  from  mosses  by  its  organs  of  reproduction  being 
contained  in  scutella  instead  of  thecoe;  its  scutelln  are  also, 
therefore,  a  discriminative  character.  The  sweet  briar-rose  is 
distinguished  from  the  dog-rose  by  its  leaves  being  covered 
with  sweet-scented  glands:  these,  therefore,  are  a  distinctive 
character  of  the  sweet  briar-rose.  The  rose  and  the  vetch  are 
both  constructed  with  pinnated  leaves  and  stipulic;  pinnated 
leaves  and  stipulas  are,  therefore,  characters  of  agreement 
between  the  rose  and  vetch.  The  apple  and  pear  have  both 
an  inferior  fleshy  fruit  or  pome;  they  agree,  therefore,  in  the 
character  of  the  fruit,  and  so  on  :  in  short,  every  permanent 
circumstance  whatsoever,  in  which  plants  differ  or  agree,  is  a 
character.  The  value  of  these  characters  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely different,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 

Those  characters  are  of  the  highest  value  which  are  the 
most  constant;  and  those  are  of  the  lowest  value  which  are 
the  most  inconstant. 

The  value  of  a  character  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  dis- 
tinction may  be  extremely  important  in  characterising  a  large 
quantity  of  species;  which  will  be  useless  when  the  object  is 
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to  distinguish  one  species  from  another;  because  the  universal 
existence  of  it  in  the  whole  mass  of  species  which  renders  it, 
in  a  collective  sense,  important,  destroys  its  value  when  the 
discrimination  of  species  or  subordinate  groups  is  the  object 
in  view.  Thus  the  peculiar  state  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  gym- 
nospermous  dicotyledons,  by  which  they  are  anatomically 
distinguished  from  all  other  plants,  is  of  no  importance  in 
discriminating  one  genus  of  that  group  from  another,  because 
it  is  common  to  them  all.  On  this  account,  the  more  uni- 
versal a  character  is,  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  the  most 
extensive  collections  of  species ;  and  the  more  circumscribed 
and  unfrequent  it  is,  the  better  it  is  adapted  to  the  distinction 
of  genera  or  species. 

The  permanence  of  a  character,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
absence  of  a  tendency  to  variation  in  the  modification  of  any 
organ,  is  another  consideration,  of  the  first  importance  in 
determining  its  value;  those  which  are  the  most  permanent 
being  of  the  highest  value,  and  those  which  are  the  most 
variable  being  of  the  lowest.  For  instance,  the  capsule  and 
seed  of  a  plant  will  be  produced  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion without  sensible  variation ;  this,  therefore,  is  a  constant 
and  valuable  character :  but  the  colour  of  its  flowers  may  be 
white  or  blue,  and  the  surface  of  its  leaves  smooth  or  hairy; 
the  colour,  therefore,  of  the  flower,  and  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  are,  in  such  a  case,  inconstant  and  worthless  characters. 
It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  upon  this  subject, 
the  number  of  exceptions  being  so  great  as  to  invalidate 
almost  any  rule  which  can  be  proposed.  It  is,  however,  very 
important  to  know  what  the  experience  of  botanists  has  taught 
them ;  and  this  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

Anatomical  differences  have  been  found  of  the  highest  value 
in  characterising  the  primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  the  presence  of  spiral  vessels  is  universal  in  flowering 
plants;  while  their  absence  is  equally  characteristic  of  flower- 
less  plants.  The  presence  of  glandular  swellings  upon  the 
walls  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  gymnosperomous  dicotyledons  is 
a  mark  by  which  they  may  be  always  known.  How  far  ana- 
tomical differences  are  important  in  fixing  the  limits  of  sub* 
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ordinate  groups  is  not  yet  known ;  but  much  is  to  be  expected 
from  future  enquiries. 

The  modes  in  which  plants  grow,  which  may  be  called 
their  physiological  differences,  are  of  very  great  importance. 
Not  only  are  exogenous  arid  endogenous  plants  thus  positively 
limited,  but  in  the  latter  grasses  are  instantly  known  by 
their  hollow  stems  and  phragmata;  and  palms  by  their  simple 
cylindrical  stems,  wiili  a  terminal  bud  only.  This  subject  is 
like  the  last,  still  in  its  youngest  infancy. 

The  root,  whether  true  or  spurious,  is  not  often  employed 
as  a  character,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  observing 
it,  and  its  being  seldom  preserved  in  herbaria.  It  will  fre- 
quently distinguish  varieties  from  each,  as  in  the  radish,  and 
other  garden  productions  :  it  sometimes  affords  good  charac- 
ters for  species,  as  in  the  genus  crocus,  some  grasses,  nnd 
many  herbaceous  plants;  in  which  latter  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  observe  whether  it  is  creeping  or  fibrous.  In  the 
genus  orchis  sections  are  formed  from  differences  in  the  roots, 
some  consisling  of  an  undivided  lobe,  others  having  their  roots 
palmate,  and  others  fasciculate;  occasionally,  but,  I  believe, 
only  in  monocotyledones,  it  is  a  good  aid  for  discriminating 
certain  natural  orders;  thus,  Asphodelete  are  mostly  charac- 
terised by  their  scaly  bulbs,  and  Iridcaiby  their  solid  rhizomata, 
or  cormi;  but  generally  the  root  or  root-like  bodies  are  to  be 
excluded  from  all  characters  higher  than  those  of  species. 

The  stem  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  many  of*  the  first 
characters  of  vegetation  ;  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  vigour 
distinguishes  the  varieties  of  Phascolus  vulgaris,  and  those  of 
numerous  other  plants;  its  direction  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  species,  as  to  whether  it  is  erect  or  decumbent,  or 
twining  or  trailing,  and  so  on;  its  form,  whether  round  or 
setniterete,  or  angular  or  triquetrous,  &c.  is  always  of  value 
in  distinguishing  species :  in  Labiata?  and  Stellata?,  it  is  an  im- 
portant character  of  the  order,  being  universally  square;  its 
substance,  whether  fislular  or  solid,  is  occasionally,  but  not 
often,  taken  into  account  in  distinguishing  species  ;  and,  finally, 
its  internal  anatomy  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  highest  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
~~"  i  more  remarkable  of  these  have  been  noticed  in  speaking 
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of  physiological  characters ;  but,  independently  of  those 
modifications  of  growth,  it  is  probable  that  many  order*  are 
capable  of  being  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
vascular  and  cellular  systems  are  respectively  arranged.  We 
know  that  Calycantheae  have  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  far 
additional  woody  axes  lying  in  the  bark ;  and  there  seems  good 
reason  for  believing  that  other  orders  possess  other  distinctive 
characters.  , 

The  mode  in  which  the  stem  ramifies  wiH  sometimes  dis- 
tinguish a  species ;  but  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  abortive 
branches  called  spines,  is  rarely  indicative  of  more  than  wild 
and  cultivated  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  hairs,  prickles,  and  other  appendages  of  the  external 
surface  of  plants,  are  chiefly  used  to  mark  species  or  varieties. 
Species  are  often  excellently  characterised  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  hairs  or  prickles  upon  particular  parts,  and  also 
by  their  direction  and  form :  but  these  are  sometimes  frlla- 
cious  characters,  depending  upon  the  situation  in  which 
plants  grow,  and  other  accidents.  The  form  of  hairs  b  of 
more  consequence ;  thus,  in  Eloeagncoe  they  are  lepidote;  m 
Euphorbiacete  and  Malvaceae  they  are  stellate  or  furcate;  in 
Boragineae  they  have  a  bulbous  base ;  and  the  genus  Indi- 
gofera  is  distinctly  characterised  by  the  hairs  being  attached 
by  their  middle. 

Leaf-buds  are  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  botanists;  and  yet  it 
is  not  improbable  thi't  the  arrangement  of  their  leaves  before 
expansion  may  offer  characters  of  moment,  as  in  Salix ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  some  genera,  Fraxinus,  for  instance,  the  colour 
and  form  of  the  buds  afford  the  surest  distinction  of  species. 

heaves  afford  a  multitude  of  characters,  some  of  which  are 
used  merely  to  distinguish  species  and  varieties ;  others  are  of 
a  higher  class.  To  the  former  belong  all  those  differences  in 
margin  and  figure  to  which  leaves  are  particularly  subject; 
generally  every  decided  difference  in  the  mode  of  division  or 
form  of  the  leaf  is  accounted  a  distinction  of  a  species;  bat 
this  must  not  be  understood  as  a  uniformly  constant  cha- 
racter; for  in  many  garden  plants  species  vary  with  entire 
and  cut,  or  even  pinnutifid  leaves,  and  with  linear,  lanceolate, 
or  even  broader  leaves ;  differences  which  in  such  cases  serve 
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only  to  characterise  varieties ;  this  is  the  case  with  Tilia 
Kuropaea,  AInus  giutinosa,  Fagtis  sylvatica,  Cytisus  Labur- 
num, and  many  others  :  on  which  account  differences  in  the 
degree  of  division,  or  in  the  outline  of  leaves,  must  not  be 
(rusted  to  as  characters  indicative  of  species,  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  other  differences  in  other  parts  of  the  organs 
of  other  vegetation  or  fructification.  The  nature  of  the 
margin  of  a  leaf  is  sometimes  of  very  great  importance  in 
characterising  natural  orders;  thus,  in  Cinchonacea;  and 
Myrtaceee  it  is  always  perfectly  entire ;  but  in  many  orders  it 
is  of  no  value,  as  in  Rosocere,  in  which  leaves  vary  from  being 
entire  to  serrate,  and  to  almost  every  degree  of  division.  The 
degree  of  composition  sometimes  affords  characters  of  a  high 
rank,  applicable  to  the  distinction  of  genera,  or  even  of 
natural  orders ,-  thus,  Berberis  is  known  by  the  composition  of 
ill  leaves,  which  is  most  apparent  in  the  section  called  Ma- 
honia,  and  indicated  in  those  with  simple  leaves  by  an  articu- 
lation at  the  apex  of  the  petiole :  in  true  Aurantiacea;,  the 
leaves  are  always  compound,  as  is  indicated  by  the  leaflets 
being  constantly  articulated  with  the  petiole;  but  in  other 
orders  the  composition  of  the  leaves  is  of  scarcely  any  value, 
even  for  distinguishing  genera ;  thus,  in  Rosacea;,  pinnated, 
pinnatifkl,  and  simple  leaves  are  found  in  the  same  genus,  as 
fyrus  for  instance.  Insertion  is  a  point  of  the  highest  con~ 
sequence,  and  less  liable  to  exceptions  than  most  characters. 
It  is  a  general  rule,  that  there  cannot  be  opposite  and  alter- 
nate leaves  in  the  same  natural  order;  and  although  to  this 
there  arc  exceptions,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  character.  Most  mouocotyledonous  plants  have  alter- 
nate leaves,  but  in  some  they  are  approximated  so  much  as  to 
appear  as  if  opposite.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  often 
affords  excellent  characters  :  in  most  monocotyledonous  plants, 
the  veins  are  simple  and  parallel ;  in  most  dicotyledonous 
plant*  they  are  reticulated  ;  in  all  true  Myrtacere,  the  vena; 
externa  form  a  continuous  line  parallel  with  the  margin,  by 
which,  I  believe,  they  are  to  be  positively  distinguished ;  in 
most  Amenlaceie,  the  vena-  primaria;  run  directly  to  the  teeth 
of  the  margin,  in  which  they  terminate,  without  bend  or 
interruption;  and  numberless  other  cases  may  be  instanced, 
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in  which  characters  of  similar  importance  may  be  obtained 
from  venation.  Dotting,  that  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  recep- 
ticles  of  oil  within  the  substance  of  a  leaf,  giving  it  a  dotted 
appearance  if  viewed  against  the  light,  is  generally  a  character 
of  natural  orders  :  thus  Myrtacea;  are  distinctly  separated  from 
Melastomaceaa,  by  their  leaves  being  dotted ;  and  Auraa- 
tiacefe,  and  some  others,  are  to  be  known  by  their  dots,  while 
Samydeas  have  a  mixture  of  dots  and  short  transparent 
bars. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  Stomata  are  sometimes  ol  im- 
portance in  determining  the  limits  and  affinities  of  genera,  or 
of  their  natural  sections,  according  as  they  vary  in  figure, 
position,  and  size,  with  respect  to  the  meshes  of  the  cuticle. 
He  remarks,  that  they  occupy  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  in  ail 
the  Proteaceae  of  Southern  Africa,  except  Brabejum. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  Stijmla:  is  a  character  of  the 
same  kind  of  importance  as  the  insertion  of  leaves:  generally, 
stipules   cannot  be  present  and  absent  in  the  same  natural 
order;  and  to  this  the  exceptions  are  so  few  as  not  to  invi 
date  the  rule.    All  Rosacea?,  for  instance,  have  stipuh 
Lowea  berberifolia  and  Spiraeas,  in  which  they  are  absent. 

The  Bractece  are  usually  subordinate  to  other  characters, 
and  are  generally  employed  as  a  means  of  distinguish  in;; 
species,  the  distinctions  of  which  are  often  conveniently  ex- 
pressed by  the  relative  length  of  the  bracteie  and  pedicel,  the 
form  of  the  bracteae,  and  similar  characters;  but  in  sonic 
plants  they  possess  peculiarities  of  so  marked  a  kiud  that 
they  are  used  for  distinguishing  genera:  in  Graminea?,  for 
instance,  bractece  constitute  tlie  whole  of  the  floral  envelopes, 
and  are  exclusively  used  for  generic  characters.  In  Composite, 
the  bracteoe,  out  of  which  the  involncrum  and  appendages  of 
the  receptacle  are  formed,  afford  good  distinctions  of  genera; 
and  in  Umbellifera?,  they  afforded  Linnaeus  generic  characters 
which  he  thought  good,  although  they  are  under  valued  at 
present. 

The  hiflorescence  is  chiefly  used  to  distinguish  species;  it 
seldom  affords  generic  characters,  but  occasionally  those  of 
orders.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  only  the  great  forms 
of  inflorescence  which  can  be  taken   into  account;  thus,  a 
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sptlce,  raceme,  or  panicle,  may  ntl  be  expected  to  exist  in  tlie 
same  natural  order;  but  a  cyme  will  scarcely  be  found  with 
them;  and  the  umbel  and  capitulum  are  usually  confined 
exclusively  to  certain  orders.  Thus,  the  inflorescence  of  Betu- 
linese  and  Salicinea?  is  a  catkin,  of  Composite  a  capitulum, 
and  of  Umbelliferaj  an  umbel ;  but  in  Asphodeleae  we  have  the 
spike,  raceme,  and  panicle,  along  with  the  umbel. 

With  the  Calyx  the  organs  of  fructification  are  said  to  begin. 
Slight  modifications  of  its  form  and  surface  are  used  for  cha- 
racterising species ;  more  decided  peculiarities  denote  genera  : 
thus,  the  species  of  Myosotis  differ  in  hnving  calyxes,  open  or 
closed,  acute  or  obtuse,  naked  or  covered  with  hairs ;  and  the 
genera  Polemonium  and. Phlox  are  distinguished  by  the  former 
having  an  urceolate  calyx,  the  latter  a  prismatic  one.  Cha- 
racters in  the  calyx,  of  a  still  higher  kind,  distinguish  some 
natural  orders;  especinlly  that  of  its  being  adherent  or  not 
adherent  to  the  ovarium:  this  is  generally  considered  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance;  but  there  are  very  nume- 
rous exceptions  to  it,  of  which  more  will  be  said  when  we 
come  to  the  ovarium.  The  position  of  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  or  sepals,  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence, 
is  important  in  distinguishing  some  natural  orders:  Lcgu- 
minosa;,  for  instance,  in  which  the  fifth  lobe  of  the  calyx 
is  anterior  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence,  are  by 
that  character  alone  separable  from  Rosacea;,  in  which  it  is 
posterior  with  respect  to  the  axis.  The  aestivation  of  the 
calyx  should  always  be  carefully  noted;  it  is  often  different 
from  that  of  the  corolla,  and  is  frequently  the  character  of  an 
order;  thus,  Thymela?Hj  are  distinguished  from  I'roteaceo;  by 
the  aestivation  of  the  calyx  of  the  latter  being  valvate,  of  the 
former  imbricate.  All  Malvaceae,  and  the  orders  more  im- 
mediately allied  to  them,  have  a  valvate  aestivation. 

The  Corolla  offers  many  valuable  characters:  by  the  dif- 
ference in  its  colour  or  odour,  varieties  are  distinguished; 
species  are  known  by  variations  in  its  form,  surface,  or  pro* 
[tortious;  genera  and  orders,  by  distinctions  in  its  form,  com- 
position, insertion,  and  activation.  For  example,  a  mono- 
petalous  and  polypetalous  plant  rarely  co-exist  in  the  same 
genus,  or  even  order:  hypogynous,  perigynous,  or  epigynous 
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corollas  are  in  like  manner  incompatible  with  each  other  ti 
the  same  order;  but  whether  a  corolla  is  rotate,  infundibi 
form,  or  hypocratcriform,  is  never  of  more  than  generic  i 
portance:  its  aestivation  distinguishes  orders,  and,  perhapi 
occasionally  genera;  but  is  scarcely  of  so  much  consequt 
as  the  (estivation  of  the  calyx.  In  Asclepiadese,  the  jestiva 
tion  is  imbricate;  but  Mr.  Brown  admits  into  the  sa 
a  valvate  (estivation.  The  appendages  of  the  corolla,  such  a 
are  found  in  Caryophyllea?,  Asclepiadeoe,  Broditca,  Narcissu 
and  others,  seldom  characterise  any  higher  group  than  t 
genus;  they  are,  however,  admitted  into  the  characters  c 
some  natural  orders,  as,  for  example,  Olacinere. 

In  considering  the  peculiarities  of  the  Stamens,  it  will  I 
found  that  their  length,  with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of 
fructification,  and  their  surface,  are  scarcely  ever  of  more  than 
specific  importance;  nevertheless,  in  Boraginea?,  their  lengt 
with  respect  to  the  corolla  has  beeu  taken  as  a  generic  t 
racter;  and  the  nakedness  or  hairiness  of  the  anthers  dis 
guishes  Chelone  from  Pentstemon.  Their  insertion,  whet 
pcrigynous,  hypogynous,  or  epigynous,  usually  distinguish 
natural  orders;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions;  thus 
in  Papaveracea?,  which  are  characterised  by  having  liyj 
gynous  stamens,  Eschschoitzia  has  them  perigynous ;  in  i 
naceaj,  which  has  hypogynous  stamens,  Eupomatia  has  tin 
perigynous :  in  short,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  insertion  c 
the  stamens,  although  in  many  cases  an  important  characte 
has  been  much  overvalued.  But  the  most  valid  circui 
stance  to  consider,  with  respect  to  the  stamens,  is  their  ii 
tion  with  regard  to  the  petals :  commonly  they  are  alterr 
with  them;  but  in  Prhnnlacea*,  and  some  others,  they  e 
opposite  to  them;  Rhamneie  and  Celaslrinere  are  distinct 
separated  by  that  character,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  i 
peculiar  importance,  when  it  is  recollected  that  if  stamens  a 
opposite  to  the  petals,  they  necessarily  indicate  not  only  t 
character,  which  is  apparent,  but  also  the  suppression  of  t 
first  series  of  stamens.  The  proportion  that  stamens  bear  ti 
one  another  is  also  a  character  of  value  in  dividing  orders; 
in  Labiaire,  for  example,  and  true  Scrophularinere  and  C._ 
banchere,  in  which  they  are  didynamous,  with  the  fifth  stamen 
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abortive ;  the  tetradynamous  stamens  of  Cruciferte  are  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  tbat  order.  They  should  always  agree  with 
the  outer  parts  of  fructification  in  number  or  proportion; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  five, 
the  stamens  should  either  be  five  or  some  multiple  of  it.  If 
this  is  departed  from,  the  flower  becomes  un symmetrical, 
and  an  irregularity  of  structure  is  then  indicated,  which  may 
characterise  either  a  genus  or  an  order:  didynamous  and 
tetradynamous  stamens  are  of  this  kind.  Tbeir  union  into 
one  or  more  bundles,  as  In  Leguminosa?,  Malvaceae,  Hyperi- 
tini-.i',  &c.  is  a  character,  the  importance  of  which  is  very 
variable. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Anthers  are  attached  to  tbeir 
filament  is  sometimes  a  good  generic  character,  as  in  the 
order  of  Amary Hideo.-,  for  example;  but  the  mode  of  their 
dehiscence  and  the  number  of  their  cells  are  characters  ap- 
pertaining to  orders;  Melanlhacea?  and  Iridem,  for  instance, 
are  readily  known  by  their  anthers  bursting  on  the  side  next 
the  corolla,  instead  of  that  next  the  pistillum ;  and  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  Malvaceae  is,  to  have  unilocular 
anlhers.  The  aestivation  of  anthers  may  occasionally  furnish 
valuable  characters;  but  this  is  a  subject  hitherto  not  much 
attended  to.  Their  cohesion  into  a  tube  is  the  great  character 
of  Composita?,  Lobelia,  and  others. 

The  Pollen  will  sometimes  furnish  excellent  characters ;  of 
course  varying  in  importance  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  pollen  recedes  from  its  ordinary  nature.  Thus, 
Campanulaceai  have  round  pollen,  Lobeliacese  oval;  here  it 
is  a  character  of  an  order.  Some  Onagrariae  have  it  cohering 
by  filamentous  processes,  in  others  it  is  not  coherent ;  in  that 
order  it  is  only  of  generic  value.  In  Asclepiadea;  it  coheres 
in  fleshy  masses,  while  in  Apocinea1  it  is  granular;  here  it  has 
the  power  of  distinguishing  those  two  orders.  In  Orchideae 
it  coheres  in  various  degrees,  whence  it  has  been  found  useful 
for  characterising  the  subordinate  groups  of  that  natural 
order.  It  is  probable  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  im- 
plying the  characters  of  pollen  to  purposes  of  discrimination. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a  Disk  is  usually  a  character 

of  generic  value  only.     It  is  scarcely  sufficiently  universal 
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at  any  time  to  limit  an   order:   its  exact  value  is  not  suf- 
ficiently known. 

In   examining  the  Pisiiilum,  the    first    thing    to    observe 
is  whether   it   is    superior    or   inferior.     This   is   a  point  of 
primary   importance,    notwithstanding  the  numerous   excep- 
tions which  exist   with    respect  to  it.     Thus,  in  Anonacea; 
with   superior  ovara,  we  have   Eupomatia  with   an    inferior 
one;    in    Gesnereae    it    is    variable,    and    in    Saxifrages    the 
genera  differ  in  this  character;  but  still  it  must  always  be 
looked    upon  as  among  the   very   best  distinctions  that 
be    used   for  limiting  natural  orders.      Who,    for  exam] 
has  ever  seen   Cinchonacea;,    Umbellifera?,    Compositse, 
Orchidese,  with  a  superior  ovarium  ?  or  where  is  the  instance 
of  Ranuncutaceee,  Pnpaveracea;,  or  Caryophyllea?,  having  an 
inferior  ovarium?     The  next  thing  to  remark  is  its  internal 
structure,  whether  simple  or  compound,  unilocular  or  ph 
locular,  with  placenta?  proceeding  from  the  sides,  the  axis, 
the  centre.     The  value  of  these  characters  is  tincertain 
the  most  part  it  is  tins.      A  simple  and  compound  pistil  h 
will  not  co-exist  in  the  same  genus,  but  may  in   the  sai 
order;  as  in  Rosacea?,  in  which  all  degrees  of  combination 
pistilla  are  to  be  found.      This  law  is,  however,  influenced 
the  prevalence  of  one  state   of  pistil  lum  over  othi 
same  order.      For  example,  in  Leguminosa;,  the  pistillum 
universally  simple;  for  this  reason,  Moriiiga,   in  which 
compound,  has  been  properly  excluded:  it  would  be  diflii 
to  reconcile  a  pistillum  of  more  than  two  cells  with 
fera?,  or  a  simple  pistillum  with  Serophularinen;  and  L 
Yet  in  the  genus  Nicotiana,  the  type  of  which  is  a  b 
ovarium,  we  have  a  species  (N.  multivalvis)  in  which  it  is 
locular;  and  the  same  happens  with  one  species  of  NoL 
A  unilocular  and  pluriiocular  pistillum  may  be  found   in 
same  order,  but  scarcely  in  the  same  genus :  placentfe  ft 
the  axis  and  the  sides  of  an  ovarium  are  so  much  at  va 
with  each  other,  that  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  as  in 
veraceae    and   Butomeae,  they    cannot    co-exist   in    the 
natural  order;  but  when  the  parietal  placenta  is  only  c 
by  a  partial  contraction  of  the  dissepiments,  as  in   Cyrt. 
d races,  Pedal  in ea?,  and  Gesnerieae,  it  diners  so  little  from  tl 
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placenta  in  the  axis,  that  the  two  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  the  same  order,  or  perhaps  in  even  the  same  genus.  Se- 
paration of  the  styles,  or  their  union  in  a  single  style,  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  character  for  orders  and  genera  ;  but 
it  is  not  always  u  good  one,  and  should  at  least  be  accom- 
panied by  others  of  more  importance.  The  structure  of  the 
stigma  is  usually  a  character  of  genera,  but  not  often  of 
orders,  unless  in  Goodenovieee  and  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
in  which  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  appendage,  called  the 
indusium,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  used  for  a  character  of 
those  orders. 

The  insertion  of  the  Ovula,  when  they  are  definite  in  num- 
ber, especially  in  simple  pistilla,  often  affords  excellent  cha- 
racters for  orders.  Thus,  in  Myristiceae,  the  ovula  are  erect; 
in  Lauriuea.',  pendulous  ;  in  Santalacea?  they  are  pendulous; 
in  Elsagneo-,  erect ;  June  agin  etc,  with  erect  ovula,  are  so  dis- 
tinguished from  Fluviales  with  pendulous  ovula,  and  abund- 
ance of  similar  cases  may  be  cited.  The  position  of  the  fora- 
men is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  radicle,  but  of  this  more  will  be  said  when 
1  speak  of  the  seed. 

The  character  of  the  Fruit  is  of  much  the  same  importance 
as  that  of  the  pistillum.  The  points  in  which  it  chiefly  differs 
is  its  texture  and  mode  of  dehiscence.  Its  form  and  surface 
are  often  used  to  distinguish  species;  its  texture  and  dehiscence 
for  characters  of  genera,  and  even  of  orders.  With  respect 
to  iu  texture,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  fleshy  or  dry,  cap- 
sular or  baccate,  membranous  or  woody,  it  is  seldom  that 
these  characters  can  be  used  for  distinctions  of  orders ;  for 
instance,  in  Onagrarire,  Myrtacew,  Melastomace*e,  and  many 
others,  there  are  genera,  the  fruit  of  some  of  which  is  baccate, 
of  others  capsular;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  group  of  plants 
in  which  the  fruit,  if  usually  dry,  may  not  be  expected  to  be 
fleshy;  or  if  fleshy,  in  which  we  ought  not  to  look  for  it  in  a 
dry  state.  It  is  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  dehiscence 
or  indehiscence.  In  Cruciferte,  Ranunculacea?,  Kosacese, 
Leguminoste,  and  many  others,  the  fruit  varies  from  perfect 
indehiscence  with  solitary  seeds  to  dehiscence  with  many 
it  there  is  no  instance  of  dehiscence  in   lioraginea?, 
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Composite,  or  Labiatse.  The  mode  of  dehiscence  i»  neror 
of  higher  value  than  for  distinguishing  genera;  it  never  ought 
to  be  taken  as  the  distinctive  character  of  orders.  Jussieu,  k 
is  true,  divided  Rhodoraceae  from  Ericeae,  and  Pedicularet 
from  Scrophularineae,  upon  differences  in  dehiscence;  but 
these  principles  are  now  abandoned. 

The  nature  of  the  testa  of  the  Seed  is  not  often  taken  into 
account,  except  for  genera,  which  sometimes  derive  their, 
characters  from  the  seed  being  winged  or  not  winged ;  bet 
Mr.  Brown  has  employed  it  for  characterising  a  few  orders  of 
monocotyledones. 

Albumen  is  held  by  many  botanists  of  great  account;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  exists  in  excess,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  characters  by  which  natural  orden 
can  be  distinguished :  but  as  it  pre-exists  in  all  seeds,  remains 
of  it  may  also  be  expected  to  be  found  in  all  seeds :  thus,  in 
Rosacea?,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  absent,  it  unquestionably 
exists;  when,  therefore,  albumen  is  taken  as  a  character 
for  a  natural  order,  it  must  be  present  in  great  abundance; 
under  such  a  restriction,  no  character  can  be  more  valuable. 
Its  absence  in  Bignoniaceae  divides  that  order  from  Scro- 
phularineae, in  which  it  is  abundant  Its  disproportion  to  the 
embryo  is  a  good  character  for  Orobancheae,  as  distinguished 
from  Scrophularineae.  The  texture  of  the  albumen  is  also 
taken  into  account  in  characterising  orders;  in  some  it  is 
fleshy,  in  others  oily,  in  others  horny  or  bony,  and  in  Ano- 
naceae  and  Myristicese  it  is  remarkable  for  being  ruminate. 

The  Embryo,  as  the  miniature  representation  of  the  future 
plant,  would  naturally  be  expected  to  possess  some  distinctive 
characters  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  others ;  and  such  is 
found  to  be  the  fact.  The  want  of  one  cotyledon,  and  peculiar 
mode  of  germination  in  monocotyledones,  distinguish  that  great 
class  from  dicotyledones  :  its  structure  divides  Aroideas  from 
other  monocotyledonous  orders ;  its  position  separates  Gra- 
mineae  from  Cyperacere ;  its  form  characterises  Amaranthacee 
and  Chenopodeae ;  the  direction  of  its  radicle  with  regard  to 
the  hilum  is  a  great  peculiarity  of  Cistineee  and  many  other 
orders. 

Finally,  the  Proportion  that  one  part  bears  to  another  is 
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sometimes  of  generic,  and  always  of  specific  value ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  b  of  peculiar  importance.  Species  are  apt  to 
vary  in  the  size,  colour,  surface,  or  even  form  of  many  of  the 
organs,  but  it  is  much  more  seldom  that  the  proportion  that 
one  part  bears  to  another  changes. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  relative  value  of  the  principal 
characters  employed  by  botanists  for  distinguishing  plants: 
many  others  are  occasionally  called  into  use;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  them  will  be  better  acquired  by  experience  than  by 
precept.  That  the  value  assignable  to  each  particular  cha- 
racter is,  in  many  cases,  far  from  definite,  is  apparent.  This 
arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
science  of  botany  depends.  The  rules  under  which  nature 
arranges  the  modifications  of  vegetable  structure  are,  to  our 
feeble  apprehension,  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  reduce  them  within  any  fixed  laws. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  saying  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  nature  of  affinity  and  analogy,  to  which  much 
importance  is  attached  by  some  naturalists.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  first  systematic  division  of  which  beings  are  sus- 
ceptible, is  into  two  series,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  general 
circumstances,  and  being  in  analogy ,-  the  component  parts  of 
each  series  according  in  particulars,  and  being  in  affinity  with 
each  other.  The  relations  of  ami  logy,  we  are  told,  are  ideally 
represented  by  two  lines  running  parallel  with  each  other; 
and  those  of  affinity,  otherwise  called  transition,  by  circles 
connected  with  each  other  in  inextricable  entanglement.  That 
this  is  in  many  cases  a  distinction  that  it  is  important  to 
draw,  is  undoubted;  but  I  confess  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  possess  the  degree  of  value  that  is  attached  to  it. 
Every  student  of  the  natural  relations  of  plants  must  neces- 
sarily keep  it  constantly  in  view ;  for  I  presume  that  analogy 
is  equivalent  to  remote  nffinhy,  and  affinity  to  immediate  ana- 
logy; differences  perfectly  well  understood.  But  that  no 
more  absolute  idea  can  attach  to  the  two  terms  is  surely 
evident  from  this,  —  that  cases  must  be  continually  occurring 
in  which  they  are  convertible,  and  that  their  application 
depends  altogether  upon  contingent  circumstances.      Thus, 
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for  example,  the  genera  Derberls  and  Bocagea  are  in  analog 
ii'  considered  with  reference  to  Berberidea;  and  Anonac* 
but  in  affinity  if  viewed  as  a  part  of  Thalamiflora? :  so,  agati 
Ar.mli.v  and  Aristolochia:  are  in  analogy-  with  respect  i 
Monocoty  led  ones  and  Dicotyledoncs,  but  in  affinity  as  i 
Vasculares. 

Having  thus  cxplnined  the  usual  value  of  characters, 
us  next  proceed  to  enquire  what  difference  there  ii 
nature.  Characters  are  either  positive  or  negative/  that  i: 
say,  either  explanatory  of  something  that  is  present,  < 
something  that  is  absent.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  two  phi 
are  distinguished  by  the  one  having  ovate  leaves  Mid  t 
other  cordate  leaves,  such  a  character  would  be  positive 
being  founded  upon  differences  present  to  our  senses.  Again, 
when  one  class  of  plants  Is  said  to  have  two  cotyledons 
another  but  one,  that  character  is  positive.  But  if  we  s 
that  A.  has  ovate  leaves,  and  B.  leaves  not  ovate,  the  lath 
would  be  a  negative  character :  it  docs  not  explain  what  s> 
of  leaves  Ii.  possesses,  but  merely  tells  us  that  they  are  t 
tike  those  of  A.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  while  positive  ■ 
meters  offer  distinct  points  of  comparison  between  one  tiiti 
and  another,  negative  characters  afford  no  room  for  t 
parison.  When  we  know  what  the  characters  are  that  t 
objects  possess,  we  have  the  means  of  comparhig  them  1 
each  other ;  but  if  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  chars 
of  one,  we,  of  course,  have  no  means  afforded  us  of  i 
parison.  For  this  reason,  while  positive  characters  can  be 
used  for  combining  objects,  negative  characters  can  be  only 
used  for  separating  them.  When  we  say  that  a  plant  is 
monopetalous,  or  pohpetalous,  or  apetalous,  monandrous, 
polyandrous,  or  icosandrous,  vascular  or  cellular,  resem- 
blances or  dillerences  are  pointed  out  winch  have  a  real 
existence,  and  from  which  positive  characters  may  be  ob- 
tained; but  when  we  speak  of  plants  not  being  monopetalous. 
or  polypetalous,  not  being  monandrous  or  polyandrous,  and 
so  on,  no  information  whatever  is  afforded  beyond  that  simple 
fact,  and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  statements. 
Negative  characters   should   never,   therefore,   be  employed, 
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except  in  case  of  necessity;  and  they  should,  if  used,  be 
understood  merely  as  standing  in  the  place  of  better  cha- 
racters, to  be  subsequently  supplied  as  the  science  advances 
towards  perfection.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  with  negative  characters,  positive  characters  de- 
pending upon  a  negation,  as  has  been  done  by  a  French 
botanist  of  no  mean  fame ;  such,  for  instance,  as  having  no 
corolla,  no  calyx,  no  leaves  ;  these  are  not  negative  characters 
at  all,  hut  positive,  indicating,  indeed,  the  absence  of  some- 
thing; but  that  very  absence  is  a  positive  character:  thus,  if 
we  say  A.  is  a  plant  furnished  with  a  corolla,  and  B.  is  a 
plant  destitute  of  a  corolla,  such  a  character  would  indicate 
distinctly  both  the  quality  and  difference  of  both  A.  and  B., 
ind  consequently  would  be  positive ;  but  if  we  were  to  say  A. 
lias  a  rotate  corolla  and  D.  has  not  a  rotate  corolla,  such  a 
character  would  be  negative,  because,  while  we  learn  the 
quality  of  the  corolla  of  „-/.,  we  know  nothing  about  that  of  B. 
further  than  that  it  is  not  like  A.'s;  k  may  be  hypocrateri- 
form  or  infundibutiform,  monopetalous  or  polypetalous,  or 
may  be  even  wholly  wanting,  for  aught  is  shown  by  the  cha- 
racter: this  is  what  is  really  negative,  and  what  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Characters  may  be  also  prominent  or  obscure,  that  is  to  say, 
readily  seen  or  discoverable  with  difficulty;  and  botanists  are 
divided  in  opinion  both  as  to  the  respective  value  of  such, 
and  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  latter  into  the  distinctions 
of  plants.  But  if  we  reflect  a  moment,  and  consider  what  the 
test  of  a  character  should  be,  there  cannot  be  an  instant's 
difficulty  in  determining  which  of  these  kinds  of  characters  to 
adopt.  The  goodness  of  a  character  depends,  first,  upon  its 
applicability,  and,  secondly,  upon  its  permanency ;  those  which 
are  most  applicable  and  most  constant  are  in  all  cases  to  have 
the  preference  j  therefore,  in  deciding  between  an  obvious  and 
an  obscure  character,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain 
which  is  most  applicable  and  most  constant.  If  we  find  a 
character,  however  minute  and  difficult  to  seize,  answering 
better  to  these  qualities  than  others  which  nre  more  obvious 
and  easily  seen,  the  former  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred; 
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for  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  object  is  not 
to  make  science  easy,  bid  perfect.  Undoubtedly,  if  an  obvious 
character  and  an  obscure  one  are  equally  permanent  and 
applicable,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred;  because,  if  we  can 
combine  facility  with  certainty,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


VARIETIES,    GENERA,    ORDERS,    AND    CLASSES. 


The  next  point  of  consideration  is  the  meaning  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  words  species,  genus,  order,  and  class,  and  the 
characters  upon  which  those  groups  severally  depend. 

A  species  is  a  union  of  individuals  agreeing  with  each  other 
in  all  essential  characters  of  vegetation  and  fructification,  ca- 
pable of  reproduction  by  seed  without  change,  breeding  freely 
together,  and  producing  perfect  seed  from  which  a  fertile 
progeny  can  be  reared.  Such  are  the  true  limits  of  a  species; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  try  all  plants  by  such  a  test,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  fixing  them,  and  determining  what 
is  species  and  what  is  variety.  Cut,  unfortunately,  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  manner  in  which  individuals  agree  in  their 
external  characters  is  the  only  guide  which  can  be  followed 
in  the  greater  part  of  plants.  We  do  not  often  possess  the 
means  of  ascertaining  what  the  clfect  of  sowing  their  seed  or 
mixing  the  pollen  of  individuals  would  be;  and,  consequently, 
this  test,  which  is  the  only  sure  one,  is,  in  practice,  seldom 
capable  of  being  applied.  The  determination  of  what 
is  a  species,  and  what  a  variety,  becomes  therefore  wholly 
dependent  upon  external  characters,  the  power  of  duly  ap- 
preciating which,  as  indicative  of  specific  difference,  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  experience,  and  is,  in  all  cases,  to  a  certain 
degree,  arbitrary.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  beginning, 
species  only  were  formed;  and  that  they  have,  since  the  cre- 
ation, sported  into  varieties,  by  which  the  limits  of  the  species 
themselves  have  now  become  greatly  confounded.  For  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  supposed  that  a  Rose,  or  a  few  species  of 
Rose,  were  originally  created.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
have  produced  endless  varieties,  some  of  which,  depending  for 
g  series  of  ages  upon  permanent  peculiarities  of  soil  or 
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climate,  have  been  in  a  manner  fixed,  acquiring  a  constitute 
and  physiognomy  of  their  own.    Such  supposed  varieties  hai 
again  intermixed  with  each  other,  producing  other  form! 
so  the  operation  has  proceeded.      But  as  it  is  impossible, 
the    present  day,   to   determine   which   was    the  original 
originals,  from  which  nil  the  Roses  of  our  own  time  hare 
proceeded,  or  even  whether  they  were  produced  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  assumed;  and  as  the  forms  into  which  they  divide 
are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  a  classification  of  them  indispens- 
able to  accuracy  of  language;  it  has  become  necessary  to  give 
names  to  certain  of  those  forms,  which   are  called    species. 
Thus  it  seems  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  species:    the  one, 
called  natural   species,    determined    by    the  definition  gii 
above;  and  the  other,  called  botanical  species,  depending 
upon  the  external  characters  of  the  plant.     The  former 
been  ascertained  to  a  very  limited  extent:  of  the  latter  nearly 
the    whole  of  sytetnatic  botany   consists.       In    this   sense  a 
species  may  be  defined  to  be  "  an  assemblage  of  individuals 
agreeing  in  all  the  essential  characters  of  vegetation  and  frui 
tification."       Here    the  whole   question   lies   with    the    «■ 
essential.     What  is  an  essential  character  of  a  species  ? 
will  generally  depend  upon  a  proneness  to  vary,  or  to  be 
slant  in  particular  characters,  so  that  one  class  of  charm 
may  be  essential  in  one  genus,  another  class  in  another  gem 
and   these   points  can   be   only  determined   by  experici 
Thus,  in  the  genus  Dahlia,  the  form  of  the  leaves  is  found 
be  subject  to  great  variation;  the  same  species  producing  from 
seed,  individuals,  the  form  of  whose  leaves  vary  in  a  very 
striking  manner:    the    form   of  the  leaves  is,    therefore,    in 
Dahlia,  not  a  specific  character.     In  like  manner,  in  Kosr, 
the  number  of  prickles,  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  or  the  s 
of  their  leaves,  and  their  serratures,  are  found  to  be 
rally   fluctuating  characters,   and    cannot  often   be  taken 
essential  to  species.     The  determination  of  species  is,  tin 
fore,  in  all  respects,  arbitrary,  and  must  depend  upon  the 
cretion  or  experience  of  the  botanist.     It  may,  nevertheli 
be  remarked,  that  decided  differences  in  the  forms  of  leavi 
in  the  figure  of  the  stem,  in  the  surface  of  the  different  pa 
in  the  inflorescence,  in  the  proportion  of  parts,  or  in  the 
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of  the  sepals  and  petals,  usually  constitute  good  specific 
differences. 

A  genus  is  an  assemblage  of  species,  agreeing  with  each 
other  in  the  essential  diameters  of  fructification.  It  is  an 
artificial  means  of  condensing  otir  ideas  of  the  forms  of  plants, 
by  sinking  characters  of  minor  importance  in  such  as  are  of 
greater.  While  species  depend  upon  the  endless  modifi- 
cations of  the  organs  of  vegetation,  genera  depend  upon  the 
less  numerous  varieties  of  the  organs  of  fructification,  to 
which  those  of  vegetation  are  subordinate.  But  as  the  value 
of  the  characters  derived  from  the  organs  of  fructification  is 
uncertain,  and  dependent  upon  no  fixed  rules,  so  the  limits  of 
genera  are  arbitrary,  aud  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  botanists. 
Hence  we  find  that  some  are  disposed  to  excessive  combin- 
ation, and  others  to  excessive  division,  in  their  genera.  The 
only  rule  that  can  be  given  is  this,  that  as  genera  are  des- 
tined to  analyse  and  simplify  our  ideas  by  reducing  variable 
characters  to  those  which  are  less  variable,  and  chnructers 
which  are  common  to  many  plants  to  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  a  few,  care  must  be  taken  that  this  end  is  effected  by 
n  perfect  analysis  of  the  characters  of  fructification.  And 
this  being  the  case,  an  excessive  multiplication  of  genera, 
which  ought  to  be  only  the  result  of  a  very  careful  analysis, 
is  infinitely  better  than  an  excessive  reduction  of  them.  The 
former  leads  to  precision  of  ideas,  the  latter  to  confusion  of 
them.  In  general,  a  genus  should  not  be  formed  upon  a 
solitary  species,  unless  that  species  is  so  distinctly  charac- 
terised that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  known  genus; 
but  wherever  two  or  more  species  can  be  found  agreeing  in 
particular  modifications  of  the  structure  of  their  fructification, 
by  which  they  also  differ  from  others,  such  two  or  more 
species  are  to  be  taken  ns  the  representatives  of  a  genus. 

Strong  peculiarities  in  the  vegetation  of  plants  may  be 
sometimes  used  as  generic  characters,  but  those  of  the 
fructification  should  always  be  preferred  if  they  can  be 
found. 

An  order  is  an  assemblage  of  genera,  agreeing  with  each 
other  in  the  higher  characters  of  vegetation  and  fructification. 
Orders,  like  genera,  are  a  contrivance  for  analysing  and  sim- 
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plifying  our  ideas,  by  reducing  their  number ;  and,  like 
they  are  also  to  a  certain  degree  arbitrary.  But  as  orders  de- 
pend upon  modifications  of  structure  of  a  less  variable  kind 
than  either  genera  or  species,  so  are  their  limits  better  under- 
stood. Orders  are  characterised  by  all  the  parts  both  of 
vegetation  and  fructification,  but  their  essential  distinctions 
depend  upon  a  few  only,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stipule;  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  whether  opposite  or 
alternate ;  the  degree  of  division  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
station  of  the  stamens,  structure  of  the  fruit,  figure  of  the 
embryo,  presence  or  absence  of  albumen,  &c.  &a 

Classes  are  merely  orders  of  a  higher  kind,  combined  by  a 

few  characters  common  to  and  distinctive  of  many. 

i 
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glossology:   or,  of  the  terms  used  in   BOTANY. 


Is  order  to  comprehend  the  language  of  botanists,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  unusual  terms  or  words  which  are  employed 
in  writing  upon  the  subject,  and  which  are  either  different 
from  words  in  vulgar  use,  or  which  are  in  botany  employed  in 
a  particular  sense,  should  be  fully  explained. 

It  is  a  very  common  plan  to  mix  up  Glossology  with 
Organography,  or  to  confound  the  definition  and  explanation  of 
those  characteristic  terms  of  the  science  which  are  universally 
applicable,  with  the  description  of  particular  organs  :  but  this 
phut  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  and  is  far  less 
simple  than  to  treat  of  the  two  separately.  It  was  an  error 
into  which  Linnaeus  fell,  in  composing  his  admirable  Philo- 
soplna  Botanica;  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  the  logical  pre- 
cision with  which  that  work  is  otherwise  composed  be  con- 
sidered. Instead  of  distinguishing  those  terms  which  have  a 
general  application  to  all  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  according 
to  circumstances,  from  such  as  have  a  particular  application, 
and  relate  only  to  special  modifications,  he  placed  under 
his  definition  of  each  organ  those  terms  which  he  knew  to 
be  applicable  to  it ;  but,  as  it  was  not  his  practice  to  repeat 
terms  after  they  had  been  once  explained,  it  frequently 
happened  that  beginners  in  the  science,  finding  a  given  term 
explained  once  only,  and  with  reference  to  a  particular 
organ,  fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  that  term 
was  applicable  only  to  the  organ  under  which  it  was  ex* 
To  avoid  this  difficulty,  other  botanists  have  col- 
B  B 
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lected  under  each  organ  all  the  terms  which  could  by 
possibility  be  applied  to  it,  and  have  repeated  them  over  and 
over  again  without  regard  to  previous  definitions ;  as  if  they 
supposed  it  impossible  to  convey  by  words  an  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  any  term  whatever,  without  noticing  at  length 
every  possible  application  of  it.  Thus,  in  Willdenow's  Prin- 
ciples of  Botany,  the  most  common  and  simple  terms  are 
repeated  five,  six,  and  even  seven  times ;  and  in  a  more  modern 
work,  of  very  high  character  (ILcs  Elemens  de  Physiologic 
Vegetale  et  de  Botaniqtie,  by  Mirbel),  the  same  practice  has 
been  carried  so  far,  that  the  application  of  the  word  simple  is 
explained  in  twenty-three  different  instances. 

The  true  principles  of  arranging  the  glossology  of  science 
have,  however,  been  long  before  the  public.  In  the  year 
1797  Professor  Link,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Prodromus  Philosophue 
Botanica,  distinguished  the  characteristic  or  common  terms 
used  in  botany  from  those  which  applied  only  to  particular 
organs ;  and  his  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  Illiger,  a 
learned  German  naturalist,  who,  in  the  year  1810,  proposed 
a  total  reformation  of  the  method  of  describing  the  terms 
employed  in  Natural  History  (see  his  Versuch  einer  Sys&e- 
matischen  voUstiindigen  Terminologie  filr  das  Thierreieh  and 
PJlanzcnreich).  Little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the 
principles  of  these  writers  till  the  year  1813;  when  die 
learned  Professor  De  Candolle  adopted  them  in  his  Thiorie 
Elementaire  de  la  Botanique,  with  his  accustomed  skill  and 
sagacity. 

The  characteristic  terms  of  botany  are  those  which  have  a 
general  application  to  any  or  all  the  parts  of  plants,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  such  as  have  a  particular  application 
only,  which  will  be  found  under  the  organs  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong :  the  former  are  either  individualor  collective; 
of  which  the  first  apply  to  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  coo* 
sidered  abstractedly;  the  second  to  plants,  or  their  parts, 
considered  in  masses.  To  these  are  to  be  added  those 
syllables  and  marks  which,  either  prefixed  or  affixed  to  a 
known  term,  occasion  an  alteration  in  its  signification.  These 
I  call  te?Tns  of  qualification.  In  the  following  arrangement, 
those  terms  which  are  seldom  used  are  marked  with  a  f ;  an4 
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tboee  are  entirely  omitted  which  are  used  in  Botany  in  theit 
common  acceptation* 

CHARACTERISTIC  TERMS  are  either  Individual  or  Collective. 
Characteristic  Individual  Teems  are  either  Absolute  or  Relative. 

Characteristic  Individual  Absolute  Terms  relate  to,  — 

1.  Figure. 

A.  with  respect  to  general  form. 

B.  outline. 

C.  the  apex  or  point. 

2.  Division. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  margin, 

B.  incision. 

C.  composition  or  ramification. 

3.  Surface, 

A.  With  respect  to  marking  or  evenness. 

B.  appendages, 

C.  polish. 

4.  Texture. 

5.  Sue. 

6.  Duration. 

7.  Colour. 

8.  Variegation. 

9.  Vehung. 

Chaeacteeistic  Individual  Relative  Terms  comprehend,  — 

1.  Estivation. 

2.  Direction. 

3.  Insertion. 

A.  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  attachment  or  of  adhesion. 

B.  situation. 

Characteristic  Collective  Terms  relate  to,  — 
I*  jirrangement. 
3.   Number. 

Class  I.    Of  Individual  Terms. 

The  terms  which  are  included  in  this  class  are  applied  to  the 
puts  of  A  plant  considered  by  themselves,  and  not  in  masses: 
they  are  either  absolute,  being  used  with  reference  to  their 
own  individual  quality ;  or  relative,  being  employed  to  ex- 
press the  relation  which  is  borne  by  plants,  or  their  parts,  to 
some  other  body.  Thus,  for  example,  when  we  say  that  a 
plant  has  a  lateral,  ovate  spike  of  flowers,  the  term  lateral  is 
relative,  being  used  to  express  the  relation  which  the  spike 
hears  to  the  stem  ;  and  the  term  ovate  is  absolute,  being  ex- 
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pressive    of  the    actual   form    of  the  spike :    and,    again,   in 
speaking  of  a  rugose,  terminal  capsule,  rugose  is  absolute,  ter- 

vilnal  is  relative, 

I.   Of  Individual  Absolute  Terms. 

These    relate   to   figure,  division,   surface,  texture, 
duration,  colour,  variegation,  and  veining. 

I.  Of  Figure. 
A.   With  respect  to  general  Jbrm. 


H  §11 


1.  Conical  (conicut,  f  pyramidalis) ;  having  the  figure  of  a 
true  cone;  as  the  prickles  of  some  roses,  the  root  of 
carrot,  &c. 

2.  Conoidal  (cono'tdeus) ;  resembling  a  conical  figure,  but  not 
truly  one  ;  as  the  calyx  of  Silene  conoidea. 

3.  Prism- shaped  (prismaticus);  having  several  longitudinal  an- 
gles and  intermediate  flat  faces;  as  the  calyx  of  Franl 
pulverulenta. 

4.  Globose  (glol/osut,  spkeericus,  \  globnlosus);   forming  n> 
a  true  sphere ;  as  the  fruit  of  Ligustrum   vulgare, 
seeds,  &c. 

5.  Cylindrical  (cylindricus)  j  having  nearly  a  true  cylindrical 
figure ;  as  the  stems  of  grasses,  and  of  most  monocotyledonous 

pi™.,. 

6.  Tubular  {tedi ido s at,  f  lubufatut);  approaching  a  cyli 
figure,  and  hollow;  as  the  calyx  of  many  Silenes,  &c. 

7*  Fistulous  (Jtslu/osus) :  this  is  said  of  a  cylindrical  or 
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body,  which  is  hollow,  but  closed  at  each  end,  as  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  onion. 

8.  Cubical  (fn/iiVut);  having  or  approaching  the  form  of  ft 
cube :  a  very  rare  form,  chiefly  occurring  in  some  Beeds,  as 
that  of  Vicia  lathyroides. 

9.  Club-shaped  (clavaius,  -{clnvifornih);  gradually  thickening 
upwards  from  a  very  taper  base;  as  the  appendages  of 
the  flower  of  Schwenkia,  or  the  style  of  Campanula  and 
Michauxia. 

10.  Turbinate,  or  top-shaped  (turbinatus)^  inversely  conical, 
with  a  contraction  towards  the  point,  as  the  fruit  of  some  roses. 

11.  Pear-shaped  (pyrijoimis) ;  differing  from  turbinate  in  being 
more  elongated,  as  in  many  kinds  of  pears. 

12.  -f  Tear- shaped  (Wachrymtcformis) ;  the  same  as  pear-shaped, 
except  that  the  sides  of  (he  inverted  cone  are  not  contracted ; 
as  the  seed  of  the  apple. 

13.  +  Slromb  us -shaped  [\stromhuliformis)  ;  twisted  in  a  long 
spire,  so  as  to  resemble  the  convolutions  of  the  shell  called  a 
Strombus;  as  the  pod  of  Acacia  strombulifera,  or  Medicago 
polymorphs. 

14.  Spiral  (tpiratU);  twisted  like  a  corkscrew. 

15.  Cochleate  (cochltatut) ;  twisted  in  a  short  spire,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  convolutions  of  a  snail-shell;  as  the  pod  of 
Medicago  cochleata,  the  seed  of  Salicornia. 

16.  Turnip-shaped  (nnpifurmU)  ;  having  the  figure  of  a  de- 
pressed sphere  ;  as  the  root  of  the  turnip,  radish,  Ac. 

f»ii/bmm) ;  thick,  found,  and  con* 
i-  surface  ;  as  the  root  of 


17-  -{■  Placenta-shaped  {\plac 
cave,  both  on  the  upper  a 
Cyclamen, 
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18.  Lens-shaped  (lenticularis,  lenUformu) ;  resembling  a  double 
convex  lens,  as  the  seeds  of  Amaranthus* 

19.  Buckler-shaped  (scutatus,  scutiformu),  having  the  figure  of 
a  small  round  buckler,  as  the  scales  upon  the  leaves 
of  Elaeagnus  ;  lens-shaped,  with  an  elevated  rim* 

20.  Bossed  (umbonatus) ;  round,  with  a  projecting  point  in  the 
centre,  like  the  boss  of  an  ancient  shield,  as  the  pileus  of 
many  species  of  Agaricus* 

21.  Gibbous  (gibbus,  gibbosus) ;  very  convex  or  tumid,  as  the 
leaves  of  many  succulent  plants:  properly  speaking,  this 
term  should  be  restricted  to  solid  convexities* 

22.  f  Melon-shaped,  (\melonifbrmis)  ;  irregularly  spherical, 
with  projecting  ribs;  as  the  stem  of  Cactus  melocactus:  a 
bad  term. 

23.  Spheroidal  (spheroidetu) ;  a  solid  with  a  spherical  figure, 
a  little  depressed  at  each  end.    De  Caiid. 

24.  Ellipsoidal  (ellipsoideus) ;  a  solid  with  an  elliptical  figure. 
De  Cand. 

25.  Ovoidal  (ovoideus) ;  a  solid  with  an  ovate  figure,  or  re- 
sembling an  egg.     De  Cand. 

26.  Shield-shaped  (clypeatus) ;  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  buck- 
ler; the  same  as  scutate,  No*  19. 

27*  Spindle-shaped  (Jusifortnis,  fjusinus);  thick,  tapering  to 
each  end ;  as  the  root  of  the  long  radish.  Sometimes  co- 
nical roots  are  called  fusiform,  but  improperly. 

28.  Terete,  or  taper  (teres) ;  the  opposite  of  angular;  usually 
employed  in  contradistinction  to  that  term,  when  speaking  of 
long  bodies.     Many  stems  are  terete. 

29.  Half  terete  (semitcres) ;  flat  on  one  side,  terete  on  the 
other. 

30.  Compressed  (compressus) ;  flattened  lengthwise,  as  the  pod 
of  a  pea. 

31.  Depressed  (depressus) ;  flattened  vertically,  as  the  root  of  a 
turnip. 

32.  Plane  (planus) ;  a  perfectly  level  or  flat  surface,  as  that  of 
many  leaves. 

33k  Cushioned  (puhinatus) ;  convex,  and  rather  flattened :  sel- 
dom used. 

34.  Discoidal  (discoideus) ;  orbicular,  with  some  perceptible 
thickness,  parallel  faces,  and  a  rounded  border ;  as  the  fruit 
of  Strychnos  Nux-vomica. 

35.  Curved  (arcuatas,  curvatus) ;  bent,  but  so  as  to  represent  the 
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arc  of  b  circle;  as  the  fruit  of  Astragalus  hamosus,  Medicago 
fatcata,  &c. 

S(j.  Scimitar-shaped  (nriaaciformis) ;  curved,  fleshy,  plane  on 
the  two  sides,  the  concave  border  thick,  the  convex  border 
thin;  as  the  leaves  of  Mesembryanthemum  acinacjfortnc. 

37.  titt  «h||tnil  (ifrfriftrirfinnir) ;  fleshy,  nearly  straight,  some- 
what terete  at  the  base,  compressed  towards  the  upper  end  ; 
one  border  thick  and  straight,  the  other  enlarged,  convex, 
and  thin;  as  the  leaves  of  Mesciiibrynnlhemitm  dolabri- 
forrae, 

LiS.  Falcate  (falcalus);  plane  and  curved,  with  parallel  edges, 
like  the  blade  of  a  reaper's  sickle;  as  the  pod  of  Medicago 
fak-aia:  any  degree  of  curvature,  with  parallel   edges,  re- 

39.  Tongue-shaped  (Ungu'iformis) ;  long,  fleshy,  plain,  convex, 
obtuse;  as  the  leaves  of  Sempervivum  tectorum,  and  some 
aloef. 

40.  Angular  (anguloiut) ;  having  projecting  longitudinal  angles. 
We  say  okuse-angled  when  the  angles  are  rounded,  as  in  the 
stem  of  Salvia  pratensis;  and  acute-angled  when  they  ere 
sharp,  as  in   many  Cariccs.     Some    call   these  angles  the 

41.  Three-cornered  (trigomts) ;  having  three  longitudinal  angles 
and  three  pluin  faces,  as  the  stem  of  Carex  acuta. 


V*0 


+2.  Three-edged  [triangularis,  triquctcr) ;  having  three  acute 
angles  with  concave  faces,  as   the  stems  of  many  plants  i 
generally  used  as  a  synonyme  of  trigonus. 
43.  Two-edged  [aitcepi);  compressed,  with  two  sharp  edges,  as 
estem  of  an  Iris. 

Ill 
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44.  Keeled  (carinatus) ;  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  keel  of 
a  boat ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  sharp  projecting  ridge,  aris- 
ing from  a  flat  or  concave  central  rib,  as  the  glumes  of 
grasses. 

45.  Channelled  (canaliculatus) ;  long  and  concave,  to  as  to  re- 
semble a  gutter  or  channel ;  as  the  leaves  of  Lygeum  Spar- 
turn,  Tradesc&ntia  virginica,  &c. 

46.  Boat*shaped  (cynkbifort*is9  n&vicularis);  having  the  figure  of 
a  boat  in  miniature ;  that  is  to  say,  concave,  tapering  to  each 
end,  with  a  keel  externally,  as  the  glumes  of  Phalaris  cana- 
densis i  scarcely  different  from  44. 

47.  Whip-shaped  (Jtagelliformis) ;  long,  taper,  and  supple,  like 
the  thong  of  a  whip ;  as  the  stem  of  Vinca,  and  of  many 
plants.     This  term  is  confined  to  stems  and  roots* 

48.  Rope-shaped  (Jitnalis,  \juniliformis) ;  formed  of  coarse 
fibres  resembling  cords,  as  the  roots  of  Pandanus,  and  other 
arborescent  monocotyledons.    Mirbd. 

49.  Thread-shaped  (jiliformis) ;  slender  like  a  thread,  as  the 
filaments  of  most  plants,  and  the  styles  of  many. 

50.  Hair-shaped  (capiilaris) ;  the  same  as  filiform,  but  more  de- 
licate, so  as  to  resemble  a  hair;  it  is  also  applied  to  the 
fine  ramifications  of  the  inflorescence  of  some  plants,  as 
grasses. 

51.  Necklace-shaped  (moniliformis,  \nodosus>  Mirb.) ;  cylin- 
drical or  terete,  and  contracted  at  regular  intervals ;  as  the 
pods  of  Sophora  japonica,  Omithopus  perpusillus,  Arc,  the 
hairs  of  Dicksonia  arboresCens,  &c. 

52.  Worm-shaped  (vermicularis) ;  thick,  and  almost  cylindrical, 
but  bent  in  different  places ;  as  the  roots  of  Polygonum  Bis- 
torta.     Willd. 

53.  Knotted  (torulosus) ;  a  cylindrical  body,  uneven  in  surface, 
as  the  pod  of  Chelidonium  :  this  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
moniliform. 

54.  Trumpet-shaped  (tubceformis,  iubatus) ;  hollow,  and  dilated 
at  one  extremity,  like  the  end  of  a  trumpet,  De  Cand. ;  as  the 
corolla  of  Capri  folium  sempervirens. 

55.  Horned  (cornutus,  corniculatus) ;  terminating  in  a  process 
resembling  a  horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornis.  If  there 
are  two  horns,  the  word  bicornis  is  used  ;  if  three,  tricornis; 
and  so  on. 

56.  Beaked  (proboscideus) ;  having  a  hard  terminal  horn,  as  the 
fruit  of  Martynia. 
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57.  Crested  (crislatits)  ■  having  fin  elevated,  irregular,  or  notched 
ridge,  resembling  the  crest  of  a  helmet.  This  term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  seeds,  and  to  the  appendages  of  the  anthers  of 
some  Erica ;  such  as  E.  tridora  and  comosa. 

58.  Petal-like  (pctaloideus) ;  having  the  colour  and  texture  of  a 
petal ;  as  one  lobe  of  the  calyx  of  Muswenda,  the  brae  teas  of 
many  plants,   the  stamen  of  Caiina,  the  stigmata  of  Iris. 

59.  Leaf-like  QflnartiM,  ifolii/hrmis,  jphylhiiltus)  j  having  the 
texture  or  form  of  a  leal';  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  of  Rosa, 
the  apex  of  the  fruit  of  Fraxinus,  the  persistent  petals  of 
Melanorhtea. 

60.  Winged  (ntaltts) ;  having  a  thin  broad  margin;  as  the  fruit  of 
Faliurus  australis,  the  seed  of  Mulcomia,  Bignonia,  &c.  In 
composition  plans  is  used  ;  as  diptenu  for  two-winged,  trip- 
Unit  for  three-winged,  tetraptems  for  four-winged,  &c.  s  pe- 
r'tplerux  when  the  wing  surrounds  any  thing ;  rpiplerus  when 
it  terminates. 

61.  t  Mill-sail-shapcd  {\molemdinaceui)\  having  many  wings 
projecting  from  a  convex  surface  ;  as  the  fruit  of  some  um- 
belliferous plants,  and  of  Moringa. 

62.  tKimb-like  {\go»«ylodcs) ;  having  an  irregular,  roundish 
figure. 

63.  Halved  {dimidiatus)  ;  only  half,  or  partial!)  formed.  A  leaf 
is  coiled  dimidiate  when  one  side  only  is  perfect ;  an  anther 
when  one  lobe  only  is  perfect;  and  so  on. 

6+.  Fan-shaped  (jhibelli/bnnis) ;  plaited  like  the  rays  of  a  fan  ; 

as  the  leafof  Borassus  flabelliformia. 
G5.  Grumous  {grumosus) ;  in  form  of  little  clustered  grains,  us 

the  root  of  Neottia  Nidus-avis,  Mirb.;  rather  as  the  fa?cula 

jn  the  stem  of  the  Sago  palm. 
66.  f  Testicular  {\tcsticultitux);  having  the  figure  of  two  oblong 

bodies,  as  the  roots  of  Orchis  i 
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67-  Hingent,  or  personate  {ringcus,  persortatus) ;  a  term  a 
to  a  monopetalous  corolla,  the  limb  of  which  is  unequ; 
divided  ;  the  upper  division,  or  lip,  being  arched  ;  the  lowi 
prominent,  and  pressed  against  it,  bo  ttiat  when  compress 
the  whole  resembles  tile  mouth  of  u  gaping  animal ;  as  I 
corolla  of  Antirrhinum. 

68.  Labiate  {labial its)  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  monopetalous  calyx 
or  corolla,  which  is  separated  into  two  unequal  divisions;  the 
one  anterior,  anil  the  other  posterior  with  respect  to  the  axis : 
hence  bilabiate  is  more  commonly  used  than  labiate.  Salvia, 
and  many  other  plants,  afford  examples.  It  is  often  employed 
instead  of  ringent. 

G9-  Wheel-shaped  (ro/ilm) ;  a  calyx  or  corolla,  or  other  organ, 
of  which  the  tube  is  very  short,  and  the  segments  spreading ; 
as  the  corolla  of  Veronica  and  Galium. 

70.  Salver-shaped  (hypocratcriformis);  a  calyx  or  corolla,  of 
other  organ,  of  which  the  tube  is  long  and  slender,  and  the 
limb  flat;  as  in  Phlox. 

71.  Funnel-shaped  iinj'undibularis,  hifttiultbitlifarmix')  ;  a  calyx 
or  corolla,  or  other  organ,  in  which  the  tube  is  obconica 
gradually  enlarging  upwards  into  tile  limb,  so  that  the 
resembles  a  funnel ;  us  the  corolla  of  Nicotians. 

72.  Bell-shaped  (campaiin/ntas,  \campanaceu3,  fcampnnifonxis) ; 
a  calyx,  corolla,  or  other  organ,  in  which  the  tube  is  inflalei 
and  gradually  enlarged  into  a  limb,  the  base  not  being 
conical  ;  as  the  corolla  of  Campanula. 

7:i.  Pitcher-shaped  [urcenlalus) ;  the  same  as  campanulas,  but 
more  contracted  at  the  orifice,  with  an  erect  limb;  * 
corolla  of  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

7i.  Cup-shaped  (eyatftiformis) ;  the  same  as  pitcher-shaped,  but 
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not  con  tract  eil  at  tlie  margin;  the  whole  resembling  a  drink- 
ing cup;  as  (he  limb  of  the  corolla  of  Symphytum. 

75-  fCupola-shaped  (\cupultjbrmis) ;  slightly  concave,  with  a 
nearly  entire  margin  ;  as  the  calyx  of  Citrus,  or  the  cup  of 
an  acorn. 

76.  Knccpan-shaped  (patelliformh) ;'  broad,  round,  thick  ;  con- 
vex on  the  lower  surface,  concave  on  the  other :  the  same  as 
meniscoideut,  but  thicker.  The  embryo  of  Flagellaria  iudica 
is  patelliforni. 


77-  f  l'ulley-shaped  (^trochharis)  \  circular,  compressed,  con- 
tracted in  the  middle  of  its  circumference,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  pulley;   as  the  embryo  of  Coramelma  communis. 

7S.  Scutellifonn  {tcutdliformis) ;  (lie  same  as  patelliforni,  but 
oTal :  not  round,  as  the  embryo  of  grapes. 

79.  Brush-shaped  (f  muscat iformti)  ;  formed  like  a  brush  or 
broom ;  that  is  to  say,  furnished  with  long  hairs  towards  one 
end  of  u  slender  body,  as  the  style  and  stigma  of  many  Com- 
posite. 

80.  f  Acetabuliform  (facetabuli/brmis,  \aeetabuleua)\  concave, 
depressed,  round,  with  the  border  a  little  turned  inwards;  as 
the  fruit  of  some  lichens. 

81.  -(-Goblet-shaped  tfcrateri/brmh) ;  concave,  hemispherical,  a 
little  contracted  at  the  base  ;  as  some  1'czizas. 

82.  fCotyliform  iicolyUfonait);  resembling  rotate,  but  with  an 


63.  fPoculiforra  (\ potulifoi 
spherical  base  and  an  up 
cam  pan  ul  ate. 

SI.  (-Pouch-shaped  (fscrotifor 


■  );   cup-shaped,  with    a  hemi- 
ht   limb;    nearly   the    same    as 


u) ;  hollow,  and  resembling  a 


B  double  bag  ;  as  the  spur  of  many  Orchis 
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85-  f  Foxglove-shaped  {-fcligitjilifbnuis);  like  campanulas,  but 
longer,  anil  irregular;  as  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 


86.  f  Vase- shaped  (\  vascularis) ;  formed  like  a  flower-pot;  tliat 
is  to  say,  resembling  an  inverted  truncate  cone. 

87.  fTupeworm-sbaped    (flanranus)  ;   long,    cylindrical, 
traded  in  various  places,  in  the  manner  of  the  tapeworm. 

88.  f  Sausage-shaped  \\butulifuri»is) ;  long,  cylindrical,  holloi 
curved  inwards  at  each  end  ;  as  the  corolla  of  some  Erici 

89.  f  Umbretla-sbaped   {\iimlirac«liformis)  ;   resembling 
panded  umbrella ;  that  is  to  say,  hemispherical  and  convei 
with  rays,  or  plaits,  proceeding  from   a  common   centre  ; 
the  stigma  of  poppy. 

90.  tMonLscoid  i+menitcoidau) ;  thin,  concavo-convex,  and  h 
misplierical,  resembling  a  watch-glass. 

91.  Mush  room -headed  (fungiformis,  fitngilliformk)  ;  cylindri- 
cal, having  a  rounded,  convex,  overhanging  extremity;  ■ 
the  embryo  of  some  ntonocotylcdonous  plants,  as  Musa. 

92.  f  Nave-shaped  if  modioli formu)  i  hollow,  round,  depress 
with  a  very  narrow  orifice  ;  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  Gaultheria. 

93.  Hooded  (cuetdlatui) ;  a  plane  body,  the  apex  or  sides  ol 
which  are  curved  inwards,  so  as  to  resemble  the  point  of  a 
slipper,  or  a  hood  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  cucullatui 
the  spatha  of  Arum,  the  labellum  of  Pharus. 

9*.  f  Saddle-shaped  (\,iv!!wfnrmis)  ;  oblong,  with  the  sides  Iiaitj! 
ing  down,  like  the  laps  of  a  saddle  ;  as  the  labellum  c 
Cateleya  Loddigesii. 

95.  Turgid  (targidux) ;  slightly  swelling. 

96.  Bladdery  (injiatus) ;  thin,  membranous,  slightly  transparc 
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■welling  equally,  as  if  inflated  with  a 
cubalue. 


the  calyx  of  Ca- 

side,  as  the 


97.  Bellying  {ventricosus) ;  swelling  unequally  01 
corolla  of  many  iabiate  and  personate  plants. 

98.  Regular  {regulam) ;  in  which  all  the  parts  are  symmetrical : 
a  rotate  corolla  is  regular ;  the  flower  of  a  cherry  is  regular. 

99.  Irregular  {irregularis} ;  in  which  symmetry  is  destroyed  by 
some  inequality  of  parts  :  a  labiate  corolla,  the  flower  of  the 
horse-chesnut,  and  the  violet,  are  irregular. 

100.  Abnormal  (abnormis) ;  in  which  some  departure  takes  place 
from  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  family  or  genus  to  which 
t  given  plant  belongs.  Thus,  Nicotiana  multivalvis,  in  which 
the  ovarium  has  many  cells  instead  of  two,  is  unusual  or 
abnormal. 

101.  Normal  [nonnalis) ;  in  which  the  ordinary  structure  pecu- 
liar to  the  family  or  genus  of  a  given  plant  is  in  nowise 
departed  from, 

B.   With  respect  to  outline. 


1.  Outline  (ambitus,  circumscriptio)  ;  the  figure  represented  by 
the  margin  of  a  body. 

2.  Linear  {linearis);  narrow,  Bhort,  with  the  two  opposite  mar- 
gins parallel ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  Taxus, 

3.  \  Band-shaped  (fjasciarius) ;  narrow,  very  long,  with  the  two 
opposite  margins  parallel  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Zostera  marina. 

i.  Strap-shaped   (liguktttu,  loratus),  narrow,  moderately  long, 
with  the  two  opposite  margins  parallel  ;    as  (he  leaves  of 
Amaryllis  equcstris. 
~  inceolate  (taiiceolatus) ;  narrowly  elliptical,  tapering  to  each 
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end;  as  the  leaf  of  Plantago  laneeolata,  Daphne  meze* 
re  urn,  &c. 

6.  Oblong  (oblongus);  elliptical,  obtuse  at  each  end;  at  the 
leaf  of  the  hazel. 

7.  Oral  (ovalisy  eUipticas);  elliptical,  acute  at  each  end;  at  the 
leaf  of  Cornus  sanguinea* 

8.  Ovate,  or  f  egg-shaped  (ovatus) ;  oblong  or  elliptical,  broadest 
at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  resemble  the  longitudinal  section 
of  an  egg  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Stellaiia  media. 

9.  Orbicular  (orbicularis) ;  perfectly  circular,  as  the  leaf  of  Co- 
tyledon orbiculare. 

10.  Roundish  (rotundus,  subrotundu$>  rotunda***) ;  orbicular,  a 
little  inclining  to  be  oblong ;  as  the  leaf  of  Lysimachia  num- 
mularia,  Mentha  rot undi folia. 

11.  Spatulate  (spatulatus) ;  oblong,  with  die  lower  end  very 
much  attenuated,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a  chemist's 
spatula ;  as  the  leaf  of  Bellis  perennis.   . 

12*  Wedge-shaped  (cuneatus,  cunei/brmis,  \cunearius) ;  inversely 
triangular,  with  rounded  angles ;  as  the  leaf  of  Saxifrags 
tridentata. 

13.  Awl-shaped  (sabulatus) ;  linear,  very  narrow,  tapering  into  a 
very  fine  point  from  a  broadish  base  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Arena- 
ria  tenuifolia,  Ulex  europaeus. 

14s  Needle-shaped  (acerosus) ;  linear,  rigid,  tapering  into  a  fine 
point  from  a  narrow  base  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Juniperus  com- 
munis. 


15.  Sword-shaped  (ensiformis,  gladiatus) ;  1  orate,  quite  straight, 
with  the  point  acute ;  as  the  leaf  of  an  Iris. 

16.  f Parabolical   (fparabolicus)  ;  between  ovate   and   eflip- 
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lic*l,  the  apex  being   obtuse;  as  the   leaf  of  Amaranthus 

Blitum. 
17-  Rhomboid  (rhombeus,  r/iomboidcus)  j  oval,  a  little  angular  in 

the  middle;  as  the  leaf  of  Hibiscus  rhombifolius. 
18.  Deltoid  {deltoidcs) ;  a  solid,  the  transverse  section  of  which 

hat  a  triangular  outline,  like  the  Greek  A  ;  as  the  leaf  of 

Mesembry anthem  um  deltoideum. 
J 9.  Triangular  (triangularis) ;  having  the  figure  of  a  triangle  of 

any  kind ;  as  the  leaf  of  ISetula  alba. 

20.  Trapeziform  (Irajini/brmis,  Irapezti'tdcus) ;  having  four  edges, 
those  which  are  opposite  not  being  parallel ;  as  the  leaf  of 
A(i  inn  turn  t  rap  ezi  forme,  Populus  nigra. 

21.  Heart-shaped  (cordnlus,  cordiformis)  -,  having  two  round 
lobes  at  the  base,  the  whole  resembling  the  heart  in  a  pack 
of  cards;  as  the  leaf  of  Alnus  c  or  di  folia. 

2S.  Eared  {aurkulatus) ;  having  two  small  rounded  lobes  at  the 

base;  as  the  leaf  of  Salvia  officinalis. 
23.  Crescent -shaped   (lunatus.  lumdatiis,  fxenii/itiialtis);  resem- 
bling the  figure  of  the  crescent ;  as  the  glandular  apex  of  the 

inrolucrai  leaves  of  many  Euphorbias. 
24-  Kidney-shaped  {rcnifonnis,-\rcnurius);  resembling  the  figure 

of  a  kidney;  that  is  to  say,  crescent -shaped,  with  the  ends 

rounded ;  as  the  leaf  of  Asaruin  europa.um. 
25.  Arrow-headed  (sagit  talus) ;  gradually  enlarged  at  the  base 

into  two  acute  straight  lobes,  like  the  head  of  an  arrow  ;  as 

the  leaf  of  Rumex  acetosella. 


'jij.  Ilalbert-headed  (nastatus);  abruptly  enlarged  at  the  base 
into  two  acute  diverging  lobes,  like  the  head  of  an  hulbert ; 
i*  the  leaf  of  Arum  inaculatum. 
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47.  Fiddle-shaped  (panduratut,  panduri/brmit)  t  obovate,  with  a 
deep  recess  or  sinus  on  each  side ;  as  the  leave!  gf  Romex 
pulcher. 

28.  Lyre-shaped  (lyralu*) ;  the  same  at  panduriform,  but  with 
several  sinuses  on  each  fide,  which  gradually  diminish  in  si*e 
to  tha  base ;  as  the  leaf  of  Geum  urbanum,  Baphanm  rapha* 
nistrum. 

99.  Runcinate,  or  hook-backed  (nmdnattu) ;  curved  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  apex  to  the  base ;  as  the  leaf  of  Leontodoa 
taraxacum, 

50.  Tapering  (attttmatut)  ;  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth. 

51.  Wavy  (undidutut)  \  having  an  uneven,  alternately  convex 
and  concave  margin,  as  the  holly  leaf. 

32-  Equal  (orjunlk) ;  when  both  sides  of  a  figure  arc  symmetri- 
ca] ;  as  the  leaf  of  an  apple. 

55.  Unequal  (inoqualti) ;  when  the  two  sides  of  a  figure  are  net 
symmetrical;  as  the  leaf  of  Begonia, 

34.  Equal-tided  (tzquilatertts) ;  the  same  as  equal. 

35.  Unequal-sided  (inaquilaterat) ;  the  same  as  unequal. 

56.  Oblique  (obliquus) ;  when  the  degree  of  inequality  in  the 
two  Bides  is  slight. 

97.  Halved  (dimidialus) ;  when  the  degree  of  inequality  is  so 
great  that  one  half  of  the  figure  is  either  wholly  or  nearly 
wanting;  as  the  leaf  of  many  Bryonia*. 

C.  With  respect  to  the  apex,  or  paint. 
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I.  Aimed  (arittatiu) ;  abruptly  terminated  in  a  hard,   straight, 
subulate  point  of  various  lengths;  as   the   pales   of  grasses. 
The  arista  is  always  a  continuation  of  the  costa,  i 
times  separates  from  the  lamina  below  the  apex. 

2-  Mucronate  (mucrona/uf);  abruptly  terminated  by  a  hard,  short 

point ;  as  the  leaf  of  Stance  mucronata. 
S.  Cuspidate  (cuspidatus)-  tapering  gradually  into  a  rigid  point. 

It  is  also  used  sometimes  to  express  abruptly  acuminate;  as 

the  leaf  of  many  Rubi. 

4.  Cirrhous  (cirr/iosus.  apice  circinnlits)  ;  terminated  by  a  spiral 
or  flexuose,  filiform  appendage  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Gloriosa 
superba.     This  is  due  to  an  elongation  of  a  costa. 

5.  Pungent  {pungent);  terminating  gradually  in  a  hard,  sharp 
point ;  as  the  leaves  of  Huscus  aculeatus. 

6-  Bristle-pointed  (setostts,  \ietiger) ;  terminating  gradually  in  a 
very  fine,  sharp  point;  as  the  leaves  nf  many  mosses. 

7.  Hair-pointed  (pili/tms)  ;  terminating  in  a  very  fine,  weak 
point ;  as  the  leaves  of  many  mosses. 

8.  Pointletted  (apicidatus)  J  terminating  abruptly  in  a  little 
point;  differing  from  mucronate  in  the  point  being  part  of 
the  limb,  and  not  arising  wholly  from  a  costa. 

9.  Hooked  (uncinatui,  Tunca/us);  curved  suddenly  back  at  the 
point ;  as  the  leaves  of  Mesembryanthemum  uncinatum. 

10.  Beaked  (rostratus,  rosteilatut)  ;  terminating  gradually  in  a 
hard,  long,  straight  point;  as  the  pod  of  radish. 

II.  Acute,  or  sharp-pointed  (aculw)  j  terminating  at  once  in  a 
point,  not  abruptly,  but  without  tapering  in  any  degree;  as 
any  lanceolate  leaf. 

12.   Taper-pointed  (acuminatum);  terminating  very  gradually  in 

a  point ;  as  the  leaf  of  Salix  alba. 
IS.  t  Acuminose  (f  acuminosui);  terminating  gradually  in  a  flat, 

narrow  end. 

14.  Tail-pointed  (caudatus) ;  excessively  acuminated,  so  that  the 
point  is  long  and  weak,  like  the  tail  of  some  animal ;  as 
the  calyx  of  Aristolochia  trilobata,  the  petals  of  Brassia 
caudat  a. 

15.  Blunt  {oitusui) ;  terminating  gradually  in  a  rounded  end  ; 
as  the  leaf  of  Berberis  vulgaris. 

16.  Blunt  with  a  point  (obtutvs  cum  act/mine)  ;  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  round  end.  the  middle  of  which  is  suddenly 
lengthened  into  a  point ;  as  the  leaf  of  many  Rubi. 

'.  Retuse  (retusus) ;  terminating  in  a  round  end,  the  centre  of 
s  depressed;  as  the  leaf  of  Vaccinium  Vitli  Idasn, 
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18.  Emarginate  (emarginatus) ;  having  a  notch  at  the  end,  as  if 
a  piece  had  been  taken  out ;  as  the  leaf  of  Buxus  sempervirens. 

19.  ^AccwtB;  when  the  end  has  an  acute  sinus  between  two 
rounded  angles.     Link. 

20.  Truncate  (truncatus) ;  terminating  very  abruptly,  as  if  a 
piece  had  been  cut  off;  as  the  leaf  of  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

21.  Bitten  (pramorsus,  ^succisus} ;  the  same  as  truncate,  except 
that  the  termination  is  ragged  and  irregular,  as  if  bitten  off: 
the  term  is  generally  applied  to  roots ;  the  leaf  of  Caryota 
urens  is  another  instance. 

22.  fDedaleous  (\dadaleus) ;  when  the  point  has  a  large  circuit, 
but  is  truncated  and  rugged.     W. 

23.  Trident-pointed  (tridentatus) ;  when  the  point  is  truncated, 
and  has  three  indentations  (/('.';  as  Saxifrage  tridentata, 
Pot  en  til  la  tridentata. 

2+.  Headed  (capital us);  suddenly  much  thicker  at  the  point 
than  in  any  other  part :  a  term  confined  to  cylindrical  or 
terete  bodies  ;   as  Mucor,  glandular  hairs,  &c. 

25.  Lamellar  (lamellatus,  famellosus) ;  having  two  little  plates  at 
the  point,  as  the  style  of  many  plants. 

26.  f  Blunt  (f  hebetatus,  DeCand.);  having  a  soft,  obtuse  termi- 
nation. 

27.  Pointless  (muticux).  This  term  is  employed  only  in  con- 
tradistinction to  some  other  that  indicates  being  pointed: 
thus,  if,  in  contrasting  two  things,  one  was  said  to  be  ma- 
cronate,  the  other,  if  it  had  not  a  mucro,  would  be  called 
pointless;  and  the  same  term  would  be  equally  employed  in 
contrast  with  cuspidate  or  aristate,  or  any  such.  It  is  also 
used  absolutely. 

2*.  Of  Division. 
4.   With  respect  to  the  margin. 


nsion. 
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1.  Entire  (integer);  properly  speaking,  this  means  having  no 
kind  of  marginal  division;  but  sometimes  it  has  been  used 
to  indicate  not  pinnatifid,  and  also  nearly  destitute  of  mar- 
ginal division. 

2.  Quite  entire  (integerrimtts) ;  perfectly  free  from  division  of 
the  margin. 

3.  Crenated  (crenatas)  ;  having  convex  teeth.  When  these  teeth 
are  themselves  crenated,  we  say  bicrenate. 
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*.  Sawed  (scrratua) ;  having  sharp,  straight-edged  teeth  pointing 

to  the  apex.     When  these  teeth  are  themselves  serrate,  we 

say  hiserrate,  or  duplicnto-serrate. 
5.   Toothed  (dentatus) ;  having  sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges. 

When  these  teeth  are  themselves  toothed,  we  say  duplicato- 

deiitatc,  or  doubly  toothed,  but  not  bidentate,  which  means 

two -toothed. 
6-  Gnawed  (erotut) ;  having  the  margin  irregularly  toothed,  as 

if  bitten  by  some  animal. 
7.  Curled  (critpus) ;  having  the  margin  excessively  irregularly 

divided  and  twisted ;    as  in  many  varieties  of  the  garden 

endive,  Mentha  crispa,  Ulmus  cucullata. 


S.  Repand  (repandus,  fsiminlalus} ;  having  an  uneven,  slightly 
sinuous  margin;  as  the  leaf  of  Solanum  nigrum, 

9.  Angul&r  (angulatus,  angulosas) ;  having  several  salient  angles 
on  the  margin  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Datura  Stramonium. 

IOl  Sinuate  (sinualim) ;  having  the  margin  uneven,  alternately 
with  deep  concavities  and  convexities  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Quercus 
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1.  Torn  {laeerui)  ■  irregularly  divided  by  deep  ii 

2.  Cut  (inciius)  ;  regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 

3.  Slashed  {laciniatus) ;  divided    by   deep,    taper -pointed 
incisions. 

*.  Squarrose  -slashed  (squarroso-laciniatus) ;  slashed  with  min 
divisions  at  right  angles  with  the  others. 

5.  Lobed  [fotmfus) ;  partly  divided  into  a  determinate  number 
segments.  We  Bay  bitobus,  two-Jobed,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Ba 
hinia  porrecta;  trtlobui,  three-lobed,  as  in  the  leaf  of  An 
■none  hepatica  ;  and  so  on. 

6.  Split  (fittm) :  divided  neatly  to  the  base  into  a  determina 
number  of  segments.  We  say  bifidus,  split  in  two  ;  trifidi 
in  three;  as  in  the  leaf  of  Teucrium  chamaipitys  ;  and  so  o 
When  the  segments  are  very  numerous,  multifidm  is  used. 

7.  Parted  {parlt'tus);  divided  into  a  determinate  number 
segments,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  part 
which  they  belong.  We  say  bipartite,  parted  in  twe 
partitus,  in  three;   and  so  on. 

8.  Palmate  (pa/mains);   having  five  lobes,  the  midribs  of 
meet  in  a  common  point,  so  that  the  whole  bears  sor 
semblance    to   a    human    hand;    as    the   leaf  of   Passiflora 
cierulea. 

9.  Pedate  (pedatus);  the  same  as  palmate,  except  that  the 
lateral  lobes  are  themselves  divided  into  smaller  segments 
the  midribs  of  which  do  not  directly  run  into  the  same  point 
as  the  rest;  as  the  leaf  of  Arum  dracunculus,  Helleboi 
niger,  &c. 
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10.  Fingered  (digitatus) ;  the  same  as  palmate,  but  the  segment* 
less  spreading,  aud  narrower. 

11.  Pinnatifid   (pinnatifidus,  pcnnatiparthtis,  pinnaticisus);   di 
vided  almost  to  the  axis  into  lateral  segments,  something 
the  way  of  the  side  divisions  of  a  feather;  as  Polypodii 
vulgare.     M.  De  Candolle  distinguishes  several  modifications 
of  pinnatifidus  :  —  1.  Pinnatifidus,  when  the  lobes  are  divide* 


down  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  leaf;  2.  pinnatiparlitus, 
when  the  lobes  pass  beyond  ilie  middle,  and  the  parenchyma 
is  not  interrupted  ;  3.  piiinatisectus,  when  the  lobes  are  di- 
vided down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  is  interrupted  ; 
\.  pinnatilnbattts,  when  the  lobes  are  divided  to  an  uncertain 
depth:  lyrate  and  the  like  belong  to  this  modification.  He 
has  similar  variations  of  palmatus  and  peilatus ;  viz.  palmati- 
Jidus,  palmaliparlitus,  palniatisectiis,  palmatiltibatus ;  and  pedn- 
tifidut,  pedatipartitus,  pedatiseclus,  anil  pcdatilobattu. 
2.  Comb-shaped  (pectinatus) ;  the  same  as  pinnalifid;  but  the 
•egmenls  very  numerous,  close,  and  narrow,  like  the  teeth 
comb  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Lavandula  dentata,  all  Mer- 
tengias. 

C.    With  respect  to  composition  or  ramification. 

1.  Simple  {simples)  j  scarcely  divided  or  branched  at  all. 

2.  Quite  simple  (simpliristimui) ;  not  divided  or  branched 
stall. 

3.  Compound  (composilns);  having  various  divisions  or  ramifi- 
cations. As  compared  with  the  two  following,  it  applies  to 
cases  of  leaves  in  which  the  petiole  is  hot  divided  j  as  in  the 
orange. 

4.  Decompound  {decompotitus)  -,  having  various  compound  divi- 
sions or  ramifications.  In  leaves  it  is  applied  to  those  the 
petiole  of  which  bears  secondary  petioles  ;  as  in  the  leaf  of 
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5.  Suprade  com  pound  {svpradeconipositiu)  ;  having  various  de- 
compound divisions  or  ramifications.  In  leaves  it  is  applied 
to  such  as  have  the  primary  petiole  divided  into  secondary 
ones,  and  the  secondary  into  a  third  set;  as  in  the  leal' of 
Dane  us  Carota. 

6.  f  Bifoliolate  (\bifoliolatvs,  biuatus);  when  in  leaves  the  com- 
mon petiole  is  terminated  by  two  leaflets  growing  from  the 

si  me  point;  as  in  Zygophyllum  Fabago.  This  term  has  the 
same  application  as  unijuaus  and  conjngatus.  We  say  trifo- 
liolale,  or  ternatc,  when  the  petiole  bears  three  leaflets  from 
the  same  point,  as  in  Meoyanthes  trifoliata;  fquadri/biiolatt, 
if  there  are  lour  from  the  same  point,  as  in  Marsilea  (juadri. 
folia  ;  and  quinqucfoliolate,  or  quinate,  if  there  are  five  from 
the  same  point,  as  in  Potentilla  reptans ;  and  so  on. 

7.  f  Vertebrate  {■\vertebratns) ;  when  the  leaf  is  contracted  at 
intervals,  there  being  an  articulation  at  each  contraction  ;  as 
in  Cussonia  spicata.     Mirb. 

S.  Pinnate  '(pinnalus) ;  when  simple  leaflets  are  arranged  on 
each  side  a  common  petiole  ;  as  in  Polypodium  vulgare. 

9.  Pinnate  with  an  odd  one  (impart-pinnalus)  ;  when  the  petiole 
is  terminated  by  a  single  leaflet  or  tendril  ;  as  in  Pyrus  aucu- 
pariu.  If  there  is  a  tendril,  as  in  the  pea,  it  is  called 
cirrhose. 

10.  Equally  pinnate  {paripinnatua,  tibniple  pinnalus) ;  when  tlie 
petiole  is  terminated  by  neither  leaflet  nor  tendril,  as  Orobus 
tuberosus. 

11.  f  Alternately  pinnate  (\ahernalim  pinnalus);  when  the  leaf- 
lets are  alternate  upon  &  common  petiole;  as  in  Potenl 
rupestris.     Mirb. 

12.  Interruptedly  pinnate  (interrupts  pinnatus) ;  when  the  leaf- 
lets are  alternately  small  and  large,  as  in  the  potatoc. 

13.  \ Decreasingly  pinnate  (f  decrescente  pinnalus] ;  when  the 
leaflets  diminish  insensibly  in  size  from  the  base  of  the  leal' 
to  Its  apex;  as  in  Vicia  sepium.      Mirb. 

14.  j-Decursively  pinnate  ( \decurnm:  pinnatus) ;  when  the  petiole 
is  winged  by  the  elongation  of  the  base  of  the  leaflets  ;  as  in 
Melianthus.   Mirb.     This  is  hardly  different  from  pinnatifid. 

15.  Digitato-pinnate  {digital  o-pinnatut) ;  when  the  secondary 
petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are  attached,  part 
from  the  summit  of  a  common  petiole.     Mirb. 

16.  Twin  digitato-pinnate  {Oidigitato-pinnalus,  bicotijugatopin- 
uatus);   the  secondary  petioles,  on   the  sides  of  which  thr 
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leaflets  are  arranged,  proceed  in  twos  from  the  summit  of  a 
common  petiole;  as  in  Mimosa  purpurea.     Mirb. 
17-   Bigeminate    {bigemiiiatus,    bicunjugatus)  ;     when    each     of 
two  secondary  petioles  bears  a  pair  of  leaflets ;  as  in  Mimosa 
unguis  Cati.     Mirb. 

18.  Tergeminate  (lergemiims,  \tergeminatus) ;  when  each  of 
two  secondary  petioles  bears  towards  its  summit  one  pair  of 
leaflets,  and  the  common  petiole  bears  a  third  pair  at  the 
origin  of  the  two  secondary  petioles;  as  in  Mimosa  tergemina. 
Mirb. 

19.  Thrice  digitato-pinnate  {^Iridigilalo-piunatus,  lernaCo-pin- 
itatui)  ;  when  the  secondary  petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  leaflets  are  attached,  proceed  in  threes  from  the  summit 
of  a  common  petiole  ;  as  in  Hoffmannseggia.     Mirb. 

"20.  f  Quadritligilalo-pitiuatiis,  as  in  Miniosa  pudica,  and  \Mul- 
lidigitalo-pinnatut,  are  rarely  used,  but  are  obvious  modi- 
fications of  the  last. 

21.  Bipinnate  (bipinnatus,  \duplkato  pinnatus);  when  the  leaflets 
of  a  pinnate  leaf  become  themselves  pinnate ;  as  in  Mimosa 
Julibrissin,  Fumaria  officinalis,  &c. 

22-  Biternate  {biternntas,  fdupliciilo-lernatus) ;  when  three 
secondary  petioles  proceed  from  the  common  petiole,  and 
each  bears  three  leaflets ;  as  in  Fumaria  bulbosa,  Imperatoria 
Ostrutliium,  &c.     Mirb. 

23.  Triternate  (trilernatus):  when  the  common  petiole  divides 
into  three  secondary  petioles,  which  are  each  subdivided  into 
three  tertiary  petioles,  each  of  which  bears  three  leaflets ;  as 
the  leaf  of  Epimedium  alpinum. 

24.  Tripinnale  (Iripiimaliis) ;  when  the  leaflets  of  a  bipinnate 
leaf  become  themselves  pinnate ;  as  in  Thalictrum  minus,  or 
CEuaiitbe  Phellandrium. 

25.  Paired  [coitjugatus,  unijugus,-\unijugatus);  when  the  petiole 
of  a  pinnated  leaf  bears  one  pair  of  leaflets  ;  as  Zygophyllum 
Fabago.  Bijugut  is  when  it  bears  two  pairs  ;  as  in  Mimosa 
faglfolia :  Irijugus,  quadrijugus,  quinquejugus,  &c.  are  also 
employed  when  required.  Multijugus  is  used  when  the  num- 
ber of  pairs  becomes  very  considerable ;  as  in  Orobus  sylva- 
litus,  Astragalus  glycyphyllus. 

26.  Branched  (ramoius) ;  divided  into  many  branches :  if  the 
divisions  are  small,  we  say  ramulosus. 

27.  Somewhat  branched  [submmosus) ;  having  a  slight  tendency 
to  branch. 
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28.  Excurrent  (excurrent) ;  in  which  the  asis  remains  always  in 
the  centre,  ail  the  other  parts  being  regularly  disposed  round 
it ;  as  the  stem  of  Pinus  Abies. 

29.  Much-branched  (ramoiisiimtts) ;  branched  in  a  great  de- 
gree. 

30.  +  Disappearing  [•fdtHgttcscent)  ;  branched,  but  so  divided 
that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  trace  of  in  the  ramifications;  a: 
the  head  of  an  oak  tree. 

31.  Dichotomous  [dichotomus)  ;  having  the  divisions  always  it 
pairs ;  as  the  branches  and  inflorescence  of  Stellaria  holostea: 
ff  they  are  in  threes,  we  say  trichotomus ,-  as  the  stem 
Mirabilis  Jala  pa. 

32.  Twin  (didgmu.s) ;  growing  in  pairs,  or  divided  into  two  eq> 
parts  ;  as  the  fruit  of  Galium. 

33.  Forked  (Jurcntus) ;  having  long  terminal   lobes,   like  I 
prongs  of  a  fork;   as  Ophioglossum  pendulum. 

34-.  Stellate  (slellatut) ;  divided  into  segments,  radiating  from  a 
common  centre;  as  the  hairs  of  most  malvaceous  plants. 

35.  Jointed  {articulatut) ;  falling  in  pieces  at  the  joints,  or 
separating  readily  at  the  joints;  as  the  pods  of  Ornithopui, 
the  leaflets  of  Guilandina  Bonduc  :  it  is  also  applied  1 
bodies  having  the  appearance  of  being  jointed;  as  the  sten 
and  leaves  of  Juncus  articulatug. 

36.  Granular  {granulatus)  ;  divided  into  little  knobs  or  knots  : 
as  the  roots  of  Saxifraga  granulata. 

37.  +  Iiyssaceous  (\6yssacc us) ;  divided  into  very  fine  pieces, 
like  wool ;  as  the  roots  of  some  Agarics. 

38.  + Tree-like  (\dendroides) ;  divided  at  the  top  into  a  number 
of  fine  ramifications,  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  of  a  tree;  at 
Lycopodium  dendroideum. 

39.  f  Brush-shaped  {\aspergUUformis);  divided  into  several  fin 
ramifications,  so  as  to  resemble  the  brush  (aspergillut)  used 
for  sprinkling  holy  water  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  as  the  stigmas  of  grasses. 
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40.  Partitioned  (locu/usus,  ^scptntus,  \pkragmiger) ;  divided  by 
internal  partitions  into  cells;  as  the  pith  of  the  plant  that 
produces  the  Chinese  rice-paper.  This  is  never  applied  to 
fruits. 

+  1.  Anastomosing (ajia\lomozans);  the  ram ifi cations  of  any  thing 
which  are  united  at  the  points  where  they  come  in  contact 
are  said  to  anastomose.      This  term  is  confined  to  veins. 

42.  Ruminate  {Tuminatus) ;  when  a  hard  body  is  pierced  in 
various  directions  by  narrow  cavities  filled  with  dry  cellular 
matter;  as  the  albumen  of  the  nutmeg,  and  the  Anona. 

43.  fCancellate  {-fcance/latus) :  when  the  parenchyma  is  wholly 
absent,  and  the  veins  alone  remain,  anastomosing  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of  net-work ;  as  the  leaves  of  Hydrogeton  fenes- 
tras. 

44.  Perforated  (pertusus) ;  when  irregular  spaces  are  left  open  in 
the  surface  of  any  thing,  so  that  it  is  pierced  with  holes;  as 

^the  leaves  of  Dracontium  pertusum. 
3*.  Of  Surface. 
Wlh  respect  to  marking,  or  evenness. 


1.  Rugose  (rugosus) ;  covered  with  reticulated  lines,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  convex  ;  as  the  leaves  of  sage. 

2.  Netted  {retkulatus)  ;  covered  with  reticulated  lines  which 
project  a  little ;  as  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  most 
Melastomas,  the  seeds  of  Geranium  rotundifolium. 

3.  -J- Half- ne tied  {fsemireliculalus) ;  when,  of  several  layers  of 
any  thing,  the  outer  one  only  is  reticulated  ;  as  in  the  roots 
of  Gladiolus  communis. 

4.  Pitted  (scrobkulatus) ;  having  numerous  small  shallow  de- 
pressions, or  excavations;  as  the  seed  of  Datisca  cannabina, 
Passiflora,  Ac. 

5.  Lacunose  {lacunotiu) ;  having  numerous  large,  deep  depres- 
sions, or  excavations. 

6.  Honey-combed  (Jhrosus,  alveo/atus) ;  excavated  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  section  of  honeycomb;  as  the  receptacle  of  many 
Compositor,  the  seeds  of  Papaver. 
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7.  fAreolate  (\ nreolatui) ;  divided  into  a  number  of  irregular 
squares  or  angular  spaces. 

8.  Scarred  (cicatrisatus) ;  marked  by  the  scars  left  by  bodies 
that  have  fallen  off':  a  stem,  for  instance,  is  scarred  by  the 
leaves  that  have  (alien. 

y.  Kinged  (annu/atus) ;  surrounded  by  elevated  or  depressed 
bands;  as  the  roots  of  some  plants,  the  cupula;  of  several 
oaks,  &c. 

10.  Striated  {striatus) ;  marked  by  longitudinal  lines;  as  the 
petals  of  Geranium  striatum. 

1 1 .  Lined  ilineatus) ;  the  same  as  striatus. 

12.  Furrowed  (sulcata*) ;  marked  by  longitudinal  channels ;  as 
the  stem  of  Conium,  of  the  parsnep,  of  Spiriea  Uiiuaria,  &c 

13.  ■)-  Aciculated  (f  acicu/at us ) ;  marked  with  very  fine  irregular 
streaks,  as  if  produced  by  the  point  of  a  needle. 

14.  Dotted  ipunctalus)  ;  covered  by  minute  impressions,  as  if 
made  by  the  point  of  a  pin  ;  as  the  seed  of  Anagallis  arvensis, 
Geranium  pratense. 

15.  Even  (tetjiiatus) ;  the  reverse  of  any  thing  expressive  oi 
inequality  of  surface. 


B.  With  respect  to  appendages  or  superficial  processes. 


I 


1.  Unarmed    (inermis) ;   destitute   of  any  kind   of  spines  or 

2.  Spiny  (sjiinosus)  ;  furnished  with  spines,  as  the  branches  of 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha. 

3.  Prickly  (aculcatus)  j  furnished  with  prickles,  as  the  stem  of  a 

4.  Bristly  (echtualtis) ;  furnished  with  numerous  rigid  hairs,  or 
straight  prickles  ;  as  the  fruit  of  Castanea  vesca. 


stei 
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5.  Muricated  (muricatus) ;  furnished  with  numerous  short,  hard 
excrescences;  as  the  fruit  of  the  Arbutus  Unedo. 

6.  Spiculate  (\spiculatus) ;  covered  with  tine  fleshy,  erect 
paints. 

T.  Rough  (sender,  asper,  txasperatus)  ;  covered  with  hard,  short, 
rigid  points ;  as  the  leaves  of  Borago  officinalis. 

8.  Roughish  (scabridus) ;  slightly  covered  with  short,  hardish 
points;  as  the  leaf  of  Thymus  Acinos. 

9.  Tubercled  (tubcrcttlatus,  verrucosus) ;  covered  with  little  ex- 
crescences or  warts  ;  as  the  stem  of  Cotyledon  tuberculata, 
the  leaf  of  Aloe  margaritifera. 

10.  Pimpled  (papillosus,  fpapulosus);  covered  with  minute  tu- 
bercles or  excrescences,  of  uneven  size,  and  rather  soft;  as 
the  leaves  of  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum. 

11.  Hairy  (pilosus);  covered  with  short,  weak,  thin  hairs;  as 
the  leaf  of  Prunella  vulgaris,  Dttucus  Carota. 

12.  Downy  (puhais,  pubescent)  ;  covered  with  very  short,  weak, 
dense  hairs.  Pubescens  is  most  commonly  employed  in 
Latin,  but  pubens  is  more  classical ;  us  the  leaves  of  Cyno- 
glossum  officinale,  Lonicera  Xylosteum,  &c. 

13.  Hoary  (incanus);  covered  with  very  short,  dense  hairs,  placed 
so  closely  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  whiteness  to  the  sur- 
face from  which  they  grow ;  as  the  leaf  of  Mathiola  incana. 

It.  Shaggy  {hirtus,  villosus) ;  covered  with  long,  weak  hairs  ;  as 
Epilobium  hirsutum. 

15.  Tomentose  (tomentosus) ;  covered  with  dense,  rather  rigid, 
short  hairs,  so  as  to  be  sensibly  perceptible  to  the  touch  ; 
as  Onopordum  Acanthium,  Lavatera  arborea,  &c. 

16.  Velvety  (velutinus) ;  the  same  as  the  last,  but  more  dense, 
so  that  the  surface  resembles  that  of  velvet ;  as  Cotyledon 
coccineus. 

1".  Woolly  (lanatus) ;  covered  with  long,  dense,  curled,  and 
matted    hairs,   resembliDg   wool ;   as    Verbascum    Thapsus, 
Stachys  germanica. 
18-  Hispid  [hispidits) ;  covered  with  long,  rigid  hairs ;  as  the 
stem  of  Echium  volgare. 
Fioccose  {foccasus) ;  covered  with  dense  hairs,  which  fall 
ay  in  little  tufts;  as  Verbascum  floccosuiu,  and  pulveru- 
itum. 

Glandular  (glandtdosns) ;  covered  with  hairs  bearing  glands 
upon  their  tips ;  as  the  fruit  of  roses,  the  pods  of  Adeno- 
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21.  Bearded  (barbatus,  crinitus) ;  having  tufts  of  long,  weak  hairs 
growing  from  different  parts  of  the  surface  ;  as  the  leaves  of 
Mesembryanthemum  barbatum.  It  is  also  applied  to  bodies 
bearing  very  long,  weak  hairs  in  solitary  tufts,  or  parcels ; 
as  the  filaments  of  Anthericum,  the  pods  of  Adesmia. 

22.  Strigose  (strigosus) ;  covered  with  sharp,  appressed,  rigid 
hairs.  W.  Linnaeus  considers  this  word  synonymous  with 
hispid. 

23.  Silky  (sericeus) ;  covered  with  very  fine,  close-pressed  hairs, 
silky  to  the  touch ;  as  the  leaves  of  Protea  argentea,  Alche- 
milla  alpina,  &c. 

24.  fPeronate  (\peronatus) ;  laid  thickly  over  with  a  woolly 
substance,  ending  in  a  sort  of  meal.  JV.  This  term  is  only 
applied  to  the  stipes  of  Fungi. 

25.  Cobwebbed  (arachnoides) ;  covered  with  loose,  white,  en- 
tangled, thin  hairs,  resembling  the  web  of  a  spider ;  as  Cal- 
ceolaria arachnoidea. 

26.  Ciliated  (ciliatus) ;  having  fine  hairs,  resembling  the  eye- 
lash, at  the  margin ;  as  the  leaves  of  Luzula  pilosa,  Erica 
tetralix,  &c. 

27*  Fringed  (Jimbriatus) ;  having  the  margin  bordered  by  long 
filiform  processes  thicker  than  hairs ;  as  the  petals  of  Cu- 
cubalus  fimbriates. 

28.  Feathery  (plumosus) ;  consisting  of  long  hairs,  which  are 
themselves  hairy ;  as  the  pappus  of  Leontodon  taraxacum, 
the  beard  of  Stipa  pinnata. 

29.  Stinging  (urens) ;  covered  with  rigid,  sharp-pointed,  bristly 
hairs,  which  emit  an  irritating  fluid  when  touched ;  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Urtica  urens. 

30.  Mealy  (Jarinosus) ;  covered  with  a  sort  of  white  scurfy 
substance ;  as  the  leaves  of  Primula  farinosa,  and  of  some 
poplars. 

31.  Leprous  (lepidotus,  leprosus) ;  covered  with  minute  peltate 
scales ;  as  the  foliage  of  Elaeagnus. 

32.  Ramentaceous  (ramentaceus) ;  covered  with  weak,  shri- 
velled, brown,  scale-like  processes ;  as  the  stems  of  many 
ferns. 

33.  Scaly  {squamosus) ;  covered  with  minute  scales,  fixed  by 
one  end ;  as  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine  tribe. 

34.  Chaffy  (paleaceus) ;  covered  with  small,  weak,  erect,  mem- 
branous scales,  resembling  the  paleae  of  grasses;  as  the 
receptacle  of  many  compound  plants. 
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C.  With  respect  to  polish  or  texture. 

1.  Shining  (nitidus)  ;  having  a  smooth,  even,  polished  surface  ; 
as  many  leaves. 

2.  Smooth  (g/aber,  or  Itevis) ;  being  free  from  asperities  or 
hairs,  or  any  sort  of  unevenness. 

3.  Polished  (Itevigntus,  \politus);  having  the  appearance  of  a 
polished  substance ;  as  the  testa  of  Abrus  precatorius,  and 
many  seeds. 

4.  fGliltering  (f  splendent) ;  the  same  as  polished,  but  when  the 
lustre  is  a  little  broken,  from  slight  irregularity  of  surface. 

5.  Naked  [nudus,  denudatus) ;  the  reverse  of  hairy,  downy,  or 
any  similar  term  :  it  is  not  materially  different  from  glaber. 

6.  Opaque  {opticus);  the  reverse  of  shining,  dull. 

7.  Viscid  {viscidus,  glutinosus) ;  covered  with  a  glutinous  exu- 

8.  Mucous,  or  slimy  {mucosas) ;  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion  ; 
or  with  a  coat  that  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
slimy  ;  as  the  fruit  of  Salvia  Verbenaca. 

9.  f  Greasy  {j-uncluasus) ;  having  a  surface  which,  though  not 
actually  greasy,  feels  so. 

10.  Dewy  \rarldus)  ;  covered  with  little  transparent  elevations  of 
the  parenchyma,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fine  drops 
of  dew. 

11.  \ Dusty  {ffciitiginosus);  covered  with  minute  dots,  as  if 
dusted  ;  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Ardisia  lentiginosa. 

12.  Frosted  (pruinasus) ;  nearly'  the  same  as  roridus,  hut  applied 
to  surfaces  in  which  the  dewy  appearance  is  more  opaque,  as 
if  the  drops  were  congealed  -,  as  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
Rosa  pruinosa  and  glutinosa. 

13.  Powdery  {pidvendentus)  ;  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  or 
powdery  matter;  as  the  leaves  of  Primula  farinosa. 

14.  Glaucous  {glaucus) ;  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  of  the  colour 
of  a  cabbage-leaf. 

15.  Carious  (aniu)  ;  like  glaucous,  but  greener.     ■ 

16.  Whitened  (dcalbatus) ;  covered  with  a  very  opaque  white 
powder  j  as  the  leaves  of  many  Cotyledons. 

+.  Of  Texture,  or  Substance. 

1.  Membranaceous;  (mcmbranacetis) ;  thin  and  semitransparent, 
like  a  fine  membrane  ;  as  the  leaves  of  mosses. 

2.  Papery  (papyraceut,  ckartaceus) ;  having  the  consistence  of 
writing  paper,  and  quite  opaque  ;  as  most  leaves.' 
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\a/>it/i<-ctts);  having  the  consistence  of 
of  Potlios  acaulis,  Primus  lauro~cerasus. 


ard,  thin,  and  brittle ;  as  the  lesta 


tough  ;  as  the  testa  of 


3.  Leathery  {< 
leather;  as  the 
and  others. 

4.  Crustaceous  {crustaceus) ;  1 
of  asparagus,  or  of  Passiflor 

5.  Cartilaginous  (cartiltigineus) 
an  apple -seed. 

6.  Loose  (laxus) ;  of  a  soft  cellular  texture,  as  the  pith  of  most 
plants.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  parts  of  the  substance 
appearing  as  if  not  in  a  state  of  cohesion. 

7-  Scarious  {scnriosus)  ■  having  a  thin,  dry,  shrivelled  appear- 
ance;  as  tin.*  involucral  leaves  of  many  species  of  Centaurea. 

8.  Corky  (sulierosus) ;  having  the  texture  of  the  substance  called 
cork :  as  the  bark  of  I ' !  mus  suberosa. 

9.  Coated  [corlicatas) ;  harder  externally  than  internally. 

10.  Spongy  (spoHgiosus) ;  having  the  texture  of  a  sponge  ; 
is  to  say,  very  cellular,  with  the  cellules  filled  with  air  ;  as  the 
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11.  Horny  {corneus)  :  hard,  and  very  close  in  texture,  but  ca- 
pable of  being  cut  without  difficulty,  the  parts  cut  off  not 
being  brittle;  as  the  albumen  of  many  plants. 

12.  Oleaginous   (oleaginosus) ;  fleshy  in  substance,  b1 
with  oil. 

1 3-  Bony  (osseus) ;  hard,  and  very  close  in  texture,  not  cut 
out  difficulty,  the  parts  cut  off  being  brittle  ;  as  the  stone 
a  peach. 

14.  Fleshy  {caniosics) ;  firm,  juicy,  easily  cut, 

15.  Waxy  (ceraceus,  cereus) ;  having  the  texture  and  colour  of 
new  wax;  as  the  pollen  masses  of  particular  kinds  of 
Orchis. 

16.  Woody  (Ugnosus,  ligneus) ;  having  the  texture  of  wood. 

17.  Thick  {crassus) ;  something  more  thick  than  usual.  Lea' 
for  instance,  are  generally  papery  in  texture ;  the  leaves 
cotyledons,  which  are  much  more  fleshy,  are  called  thick. 

18.  Succulent  (succulentus)  ;  very  cellular  and  juicy  ;  as 
stems  of  Stapelias. 

19.  Gelatinous  (gelatinostut) ;  having  the  texture  and  appeari 
of  jelly  ;  as  Ulvas,  and  similar  things. 

20.  Fibrous  (Jibrosus) ;  containing  a  great  proportion  of  I 
woody  fibre  ;  as  the  rind  of  a  cocoa-nut. 

21.  +  Medullary  or  pithy  {\mcdullosus);  filled  with  spOJ 
pith. 
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9ft  Mealy  (Jan'naceus) ;  having  the  texture  or  flour  in  a  mass  ; 

as  the  albumen  of  wheat. 
23.  Tartareous  [tartareus) ;  having  a  rough,  crumbling  surface  : 

like  the  thallua  of  some  Lichens. 
2+-  Berried  (bncailvs);  having  a  juicy,  succulent  texture;  as 

the  calyx  of  Blitura. 
25.  Herbaceous  [herbaceus) ;  thin,  green,  and  cellular;  as  the 

tissue  of  membranous  leaves. 

5.  OF  Size. 

Most  of  the  terms  which  relate  to  this  quality  are  the  same 
as  those  in,  common  use ;  and  being  employed  in  precisely  the 
same  sense,  do  not  need  explanation.  But  there  are  a  few 
which  have  a  particular  meaning  attached  to  them,  and  ore 
not  much  known  in  common  language,     These  are, — 

1.  Dwarf  {nanus,  pumUiis,  pygmtcus) ;  small,  short,  dense,  as 
compared  with  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  family. 
Thus,  Myosotis  nana  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  high ; 
while  the  other  species  are  much  taller. 

2.  Very  small  {piisiilus,  perpusilius) ;  the  same  as  the  last, 
except  that  a  general  reduction  of  size  is  understood,  as  well 
as  dwarfish n ess. 

3.  Low  {humilis) ;  when  the  stature  of  a  plant  is  not  particularly 
small,  but  much  smaller  than  of  other  kindred  species.  Thus, 
a  tree  twenty  feet  high  may  be  Itnu,  if  the  other  species  of 
its  genus  are  forty  or  fifty  feet  high. 

4.  Depressed  (depressus) ;  broad  and  dwarf,  as  if,  instead  of 
growing  perpendicularly,  the  growth  had  taken  place  hori- 
zontally ;  as  some  species  of  Cochlearia,  Coronopus  Ruellii, 
and  many  others. 

5-  Little  {exiguus);  this  is  generally  used  in  opposition  to 
large,  and  means  small  in  all  parts,  but  well  proportioned. 

6.  Tall  (ttatus,  procerus);  this  is  said  of  plants  which  are 
taller  than  their  parts  would  have  led  one  to  expect. 

7-  Lofty  (exaltatus) :  the  same  as  the  last,  but  in  a  greater 
degree. 

8.  Gigantic  [gigantcus) ;  tall,  but  stout  and  well  proportioned. 

To   this  class  must  also  be  referred   words  or  syllables 
expressing  the  proportion  which  one  part  bears  to  another. 
.  hoi,  or  equal,  placed  before  the  name  of  an  organ,  indicates 
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that  it  is  equal  in  number  to  that  of  some  other  understood: 

thus,  isostemonous  is  said  of  plants  the  stamens  of  which  are 

equal  in  number  to  the  petals.     De  Cand. 
2.  Anisos,  or  unequal,  is  the  reverse  of  the  latter :  thus,  anisos- 

temonous  would  be  said  of  a  plant  the  stamens  of  which  are 

not  equal  in  number  to  the  petals. 
S.  \MeioSy  or  less,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  organ,  indicates 

that  it  is  something  less  than  some  other  organ  understood : 

thus,  fmeiostemonous  would  be  said  of  a  plant  the  stamens  of 

which  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  petals. 

4.  Duplo,  triplo,  &c.  or  double,  triple,  &c.  signify  that  the 
organs  to  the  name  of  which  they  are  prefixed  are  twice  or 
thrice  as  numerous  or  large  as  those  of  some  other. 

The   terms   which   express   measures  of   length  are  the 
following :  — 

1.  A  hair's  breadth  (capillus,  its  adjective  capillaris)  ;  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  line. 

2.  A  line  (line a,  adj.  linealis) ;  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

5.  A  nail  (unguis);  half  an  inch,  or  the  length  of  the  nail  of  the 
little  finger. 

4.  An  inch  (poUex,  uncia  ;  adj.  pollicaris,  uncialis) ;  the  length  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  thumb. 

5.  A  small  span  (spitkama,  adj.  spitkamaus) ;  seven  inches,  or 
the  space  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger  separated 
as  widely  as  possible. 

6.  A  palm  (palm us,  adj.  palmaris) ;  three  inches,  or  the  breadth 
of  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand. 

7*  A  span  (dodrans,  adj.  dodrantalis) ;  nine  inches,  or  the  space 
between  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger  separated  as  widely 
as  possible. 

8.  A  foot  (pes,  adj.  pedalis) ;  twelve  inches,  or  the  length  of  a 
tall  man's  foot. 

9.  A  cubit  (cubitus,  adj.  cubitalis);  seventeen  inches,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  elbow  and  the  tip  of  the  fingers. 

10.  An  ell  (ulna,  brachium  ;  adj.  ulnaris,  brachialis) ;  twenty-four 
inches,  or  the  length  of  the  arm. 

11.  A  toise  (orgya,  adj.  orgyalis) ;  six  feet  or  the  ordinary 
height  of  man. 

12.  Sesqui.  This  term,  prefixed  to  the  Latin  name  of  a  mea- 
sure, shows  that  such  measure  exceeds  its  due  length  by  one 
half:  thus,  sesquipedalis  means  a  foot  and  a  half. 
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IS.  +A  millimetre  =  -ffgg  of  a  line. 
1+.  +A  centimetre  =  4  lines  and  -,V<,V 

15.  -t  A  decimetre  =  3  incites,  eight  litti 

16.  f  A  metre  =  3  feet,  11  li 
Obs.  The  four  last  terms 

rarely   used,  and   for  which 
employed. 


French  measures,  which  are 
equivalent   Latin  terms  are 


G.  Of  Duration. 

The  terms  in  ordinary  use  to  express  the  absolute  period 
of  duration  of  a  plant  arc  sufficiently  precise  for  common 
purposes,  but  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  longer  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  science,  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  phrase- 
ology of  M.  De  Caudolle,  as  far  as  relates  to  words  expressive 
of  the  actual  term  of  vegetable  existence. 

I.  Monocarpoiit ,-  bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying  after 
fructification  ;  as  wheat.  Some  live  but  one  year,  and  are 
called  annuals  ;  the  term  of  the  existence  of  others  is  pro- 
longed to  two  years  ;  these  arc  biennials  :  others  live  for  many 
years  before  they  flower,  but  die  immediately  afterwards ; 
as  the  Agave  americana.  The  latter  have  no  English  name- 
Annuals  are  indicated  by  the  signs  ;"  or  (D  ;  biennials  by  J 
'  :  and  the  others  by 
•i.  Polycarpoiu  (belter  si/cknocarpous) ;  having  the  power  of 
bearing  fruit  many  times  without  perishing.  Of  this  there 
are  two  forms :  — 

A.  Caidocarpom,  or  those  whose  stem  endures  many  years, 
constantly  bearing  flowers  and  fruits ;  as  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  sign  of  these  is  lj. 

B.  Rhizocarpous,  or  those  whose  root  endures  many  years, 
but  whose  stems  perish  annually  ;  as  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sign  of  these  is  1[. 

3.  Hj/*terantkoiis ;  when  leaves  appear  after  flowers;  as  the 

Almond,  Tussilago  fragrans,  &c. 
*-  fSynantkous;  when  flowers  and  leaves  appear  at  the  same 

time. 

5.  fProleranlhous  ;  when  the  leaves  appear  before  the  flowers. 

6.  Dnuble-bearing  {bi/ems)  ;  when  any  thing  is  produced  twice 
in  one  season. 

7.  \ O/itn-bearing  [fmvltf/triu);  when  anything  is  proouced 
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Besides  the   foregoing,   those  that  follow  require  expla- 
nation :  — 

1 .  Of  an  hour  (horarius) ;  which  endures  for  an  hour  or  two 
only ;  as  the  flowers  of  Talinum,  Cistus,  &c. 

2.  Of  a  day  (ephemerus,  •fdiurnus);  which  endures  but  a  day >  as 
the  flower  of  Tigridia.  Biduus  is  said  of  things  that  endure 
two  days ;  and  triduus,  three  days. 

3.  Of  a  night  (nocturnus) ;  which  appears  during  the  night,  and 
perishes  before  morning ;  as  the  flowers  of  the  night-bloom- 
ing Cereus. 

4.  Of  a  month  (menstmali*,  \menstrutis)\  which  lasts  for  a 
month.  Bimestris  is  said  of  things  that  exist  for  two  months; 
trimestris,  for  three  months. 

5.  Yearly  (annotinus) ;  that  which  has  the  growth  of  a  year. 
Thus,  rami  annotini  are  branches  a  year  old. 

6.  Of  the  same  year  (hornus) ;  is  said  of  any  thing  the  produce 
of  the  year.  Thus,  rami  korni  would  be  branches  not  a 
year  old. 

7.  Deciduous  (deciduus) ;  finally  falling  off,  as  the  .calyx  and 
corolla  of  Cruciferae. 

8.  Caducous  (caducus) ;  falling  off  very  early,  as  the  calyx  of 
the  poppy. 

9.  Persistent  (pertistens,  \ restarts,  Linn.);  not  falling  off,  but 
remaining  green  until  the  part  which  bears  it  is  wholly  ma- 
tured ;  as  the  leaves  of  evergreen  plants,  the  calyx  of  Labiate, 
and  others. 

10.  Withering,  or  fading  (marcescens) ;  not  falling  off  until  the 
part  which  bears  it  is  perfected,  but  withering  long  before 
that  time ;  as  the  flowers  of  Orobanche. 

11.  Fugacious  (fugax);  falling  off,  or  perishing  very  rapidly;  as 
many  minute  Fungi,  the  petals  of  Cistus,  &c. 

12.  Permanent  (perennans) ;  not  different  from  persistent :  it  is 
generally  applied  to  leaves. 

13.  Perennial  (perennis) ;  lasting  for  several  years. 

7.  Of  Colour. 

The  most  useful  books  to  consult  for  the  distinctions  of 
colours  are  Symes's  Book  of  Colours,  and  the  chromatic  scale 
in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  publication  upon  Ericas. 

The  best  practical  arrangement  of  colours,  as  applied  to 
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plants,  is  that  of  Dr.  BischoflT,  in   his  excellent  Terminology; 
what  follows  is  chiefly  taken  from  that  work. 

There  are  eight  principal  colours,  under  which  all  the 
others  may  be  arranged;  viz.  white,  grey,  black,  brown, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  ai;d  red. 

I.  White  {albits :  in  words  compounded  of  Greek,  letteo-). 

1.  Snow-white  (niveus);  as  the  purest  white;  Camellia  ja- 
ponica. 

2.  Pure  white  (candidus;  in  Greek  composition,  argo-);  very 
pure,  but  not  so  clear  as  the  last ;  ]  .ilium  candidum. 

3-  Ivory-white  (cream  colour;  eburneiis,  eborinus)  ;  white 
verging  to  yellow,  with  a  little  lustre  ;  Convallaria  mojalis. 

4.  Milk-white  [lacteus ;  in  words  compounded  of  Greek,  ga- 
lacto-)  ;  dull  white  verging  to  blue. 

5.  Chalk-white  (cretaceus,  calcareus,  gypseus)  ;  very  dull  white 
with  a  little  touch  of  grey. 

6.  Silvery  (arg&ttew) ;  a  little  changing  to  bluish  grey,  with 
something  of  a  metallic  lustre. 

7.  Whitish  (albidus) ;  any  kind  of  white  a  little  soiled. 

8.  Turning  white  [albescens);  changing  to  a  whitish  cast  from 
some  other  colour. 

9.  Whitened  (dealbalut),  slightly  covered  with  white  upon  a 
darker  ground. 

II.  Grey. 

10.  Ash-grey  (cinereus;  in  words  compounded  of  Greek,  te- 
phro-  and  spodo-) ;  a  mixture  of  pure  white  and  pure  black, 
co  as  to  form  an  intermediate  tint. 

11.  Ash-greyish  [cineraceus) ;  the  same,  but  whiter. 

12.  Pearl-grey  (griieus) ;  pure  grey  a  little  verging  to  blue. 

13.  Slate-grey  (schislaccus)  ;  grey  bordering  on  blue. 

14.  Lead-coloured  ( plumbeus) ;  the  same  with  a  little  metallic 
lustre. 

15.  Smoky  (Jiimeiis,/itmosus)  ;   grey  changing  to  brown. 

16.  Mouse-coloured  (murinus);  grey  with  a  touch  of  red. 

17.  Hoary  [canus,  or  incanus) ;  a  greyish  whiteness,  caused  by 
hairs  overlying  a  green  surface. 

18.  Rather  hoary  (canescens) ;  a  variety  of  the  last. 

III.   Black. 

19.  Pure  black  {ater ;  in  Greek  composition,  mela-  or  mc- 
tino-\:  i^  black,  without  the  mixture  of  any  othftt  colour. 
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Atratus  and  nigritus;  when  a  portion  only  of  something  b 
black  ;  as  the  point  of  the  glumes  of  Carex. 

20.  Black  (niger) ;  a  little  tinged   with   grey.     A   variety  is 
nigrescent. 

21.  Coal-black  (anthracinus) ;  a  little  verging  upon  blue. 

22.  Raven -black  (cor acinus,  pullus) ;  black  with  a  strong  lustre. 

23.  Pitch-black  (piceus);  black  changing  to  brown.   From  this 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  brown-black  (memnonius). 

IV.  Brown. 

24.  Chesnut-brown  (badius) ;  dull  brown,  a  little  tinged  with, 
red. 

25.  Brown   (fuscus ;   in   Greek  composition,  phtto-) ; 
tinged  with  greyish  or  blackish. 

26.  Deep-brown  (brunneus) ;  a  pure  dull  brown.   Umber-brow 
(umbrinus)  is  nearly  the  same. 

27.  Bright  brown  (spadiceus);  pure  and  very  clear  brown. 

28.  Rusty    (ferrugineus) ;  light  brown  with  a  little  mixtur 
of  red. 

29.  Cinnamon  (cinnamomeus) ;  bright  brown  mixed  with  yello~ 
and  red. 

SO.  Red-brown  (porphyreus) ;  brown  mixed  with  red. 

31.  Rufous  (rufusy  rufescens);  rather  redder  than  the  last 

32.  f  Glandaceus  ;  like  the  last,  but  yellower. 

33.  Liver-coloured  (hepaticus);  dull  brown  with  a  little  yello  "^. 

34.  Fuligineus,  or  Juligiyiosus ;    dirty  brown,    verging    up«*n 
black. 

35*  Lurid  (luridus) ;  dirty  brown  a  little  clouded. 

V.  Yellow. 

36.  Lemon-coloured   (citreus  or  citrinus) ;  the  purest  yello* 
without  any  brightness. 

37.  Golden  yellow  (aureus,  auratus ;    in  Greek    composition, 
chryso-) ;  pure  yellow,  but  duller  than  the  last,  and  bright. 

38.  Yellow  (luteus  ;  in  Greek  composition,  xantho-) ;  such  yello* 
as  gamboge. 

39.  Pale  yellow  (Jlavus,  luteolus,  ltitescens,Jlavidiu9Jlavesccns); 
a  pure,  but  paler  yellow  than  the  preceding. 

40.  Sulphur-coloured  (sulphureus) ;  a  pale,  lively  yellow,  with  a 
mixture  of  white. 

41.  Straw-coloured    (stramineus) ;    dull    yellow    mixed    with 

te. 
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42.  Leather  yellow  {alulaceus) ;  whitish  yellow. 
+3.  Ochre-colour  {oehraceus) ;  yellow,  imperceptibly  changing 
to  brown. 

44.  Ockroleucus  ;  the  same,  but  whiter. 

45.  Waxy  yellow  {cerinui) ;  dull  yellow,  with  a  soft  mixture  of 
reddish  brown. 

46.  Yolk  of  egg  (yiteliiniu) ;  dull  yellow,  just  turning  to  red. 

47.  Apricot-colour  (arnteniactui) ;  yellow,  with  a  perceptible 
mixture  of  red. 

48.  Orange-colour  {auran/iacus,  aurant'tus) ;  the  same,  but 
redder. 

49.  Safiron-coloured  (croceus)  ;  the  same,  but  deeper,  and  with 
a  dash  of  brown. 

50.  Hdvolua  ;  greyish  yellow  with  a  little  brown. 

51.  Isabella-yellow  Igilvus);  dull  yellow  with  a  mixture  of 
grey  and  red. 

52.  Testaceous  (testacetts) ;  brownish  yellow,  like  that  of  un- 
g lazed  earthenware. 

53.  Tawny  (Julvus);  dull  yellow  with  a  mixture  of  grey  and 
brown. 

54.  Cervinus  ;  the  same,  darker. 

55.  Livid  (lividm) ;  clouded  with  greyish,  brownish,  and 
blueisli. 

VI.  Green. 
56-  Grass-green  {tmaragdinus,  prasinus);  clear,   lively  green, 
without  any  mixture. 

57.  Green  (viridis;  in  Greek  composition,  c h loro-) ;  clear  green, 
but  less  bright  than  the  last.  Virens,  virescens,  viridulus, 
viridescens,  are  shades  of  this. 

58.  Verdigris- green  [aruginosut);  deep  green  with  a  mixture  of 
blue. 

59-  Sea-green  {glaucus,  ftfialassicas,  glauccscens) ;  dull  green, 
passing  into  greyish  blue. 

60.  Deep  green  (alrovirent);  green,  a  little  verging  upon 
black. 

61.  Yellowish  green  ( ±flavovire>u)  ;  much  stained  with  yellow. 

62.  Olive-green  (olivaceus ;  in  Greek  composition,  elaio-);  a 
mixture  of  green  and  brown. 


VII.  Blue. 
63.  Prussian  blue  [cyan 
clear,  bright  blue. 


t$  ;   in  Greek  coinpot 
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64.  Indigo  (\indigoticus) ;  the  deepest  blue. 
•  65.  Blue  (caruleus) ;   something  lighter  and  duller  than  the 
last. 

66.  Sky-blue  (azureus) ;  a  light,  pure,  lively  blue. 

67.  Lavender-colour  (c&sius) ;  pale  blue  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  grey. 

68.  Violet  (violaceus,  ianthinus) ;  pure  blue  stained  with  red, 
so  as  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  colours. 

69.  Lilac  (lilacinus);  pale,  dull  violet,  mixed  a  little  with  white. 

VIII.  Red. 

70.  Carmine  (kermesinus,  puniceus) ;  the  purest  red  without  any 
admixture. 

71.  Red  (ruber ;  in  Greek  composition,  eryihro^\  the  com- 
mon term  for  any  pure  red.  Rubesceru9  rubeus,  rubdht, 
rubicundus,  belong  to  this. 

72.  Rosy  (roseus;  in  Greek  composition,  rhodo-)\  pale,  pure 
red. 

flesh-coloured  (carneus,  incarnatus) ;  paler  than  the  last, 
with  a  slight  mixture  of  red. 

74.  Purple  (purpureus);  dull  red  with  a  slight  dash  of  blue. 

75.  Sanguine  (sanguineus);  dull  red  passing  into  brownish 
black. 

76.  Phaeniceous  ( phaniceus,  puniceus) ;  pure,  lively  red,  with  a 
mixture  of  carmine  and  scarlet. 

77.  Scarlet  (coccineus);  pure  carmine  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow. 

78.  Flame-coloured  (Jlammeus,  igneus) ;  very  lively  scarlet ; 
fiery  red. 

79.  Bright  red  (rutilans,  rutilus) ;  reddish  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

80.  Cinnabar  (cinnabarinus) ;  scarlet  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
orange. 

81.  Vermilion  (miniatus,  fvermiculatus) ;  scarlet  with  a  de- 
cided mixture  of  yellow. 

82.  Brick-colour  (later  it  iui) ;  the  same,  but  dull  and  mixed 
with  grey. 

83.  Brown-red  (rubiginosus,  hcematiticus) ;  dull  red  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  brown. 

84.  Xerampelinus  ;  dull  red  with  a  strong  mixture  of  brown. 

85.  Coppery  (cupreus) ;  brownish  red  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

86.  Gitkagineus ;  greenish  red. 


1.  Variegated  (variegatus) ;  the  colour  disposed  in  various  irre- 
gular, sinuous  spaces. 

2.  Blotched  (maculaltts) ;  the  colour  disposed  in  broad,  irregular 
blotches. 

.%  Spoiled  (gttttatus)  ;  the  colour  disposed  in  small  spots, 
*.  Dotted  (puitctatus) ;  the  colour  disposed  in  very  small  round 
spots. 

5.  Clouded  (nebulosus);  when  colours  are  unequally  blended 
together. 

6.  Marbled  (marmeralus) ;  when  a  surface  is  traversed  by  irre- 
gular veins  of  colour  ;  as  a  block  of  marble  often  is. 

7.  Tessellated  (tesscilatus) ;  when  the  colour  is  arranged  in  small 
squares,  so  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  tessellated 
pavement. 

8.  Bordered  {limbalus) ;  when  one  colour  is  surrounded  by  an 
edging  of  another. 

9.  Edged  (marginatus) ;  when  one  colour  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  narrow  rim  of  another. 

10.  Discoidal  (discoidnlis) ;  when  there  is  a  single  large  spot  of 
colour  in  the  centre  of  some  other. 

11.  Banded  (fascialus);  when  there  are  transverse  stripes  of 
one  colour  crossing  another. 

1 2.  Striped  (ylllutus) ;  when  there  are  longitudinal  stripes  of  one 
colour  crossing  another. 

13.  Ocellated  {oce llalui) ;  when  a  broad  spot  of  some  colour  has 
another  spot  of  a  different  colour  within  it. 

II.  Tainted  {jiic(us);  when  colours  are  disposed  in  streaks  of 
unequal  intensity. 
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15.  Zoned  (zonatus) ;  the  same  as  ocellated,  but  the  concentric 
bands  more  numerous. 

16.  Blurred  (lituratus).  This,  according  to  De  Candolle,  is 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  used  to  indicate  spots  or  rays  which 
seem  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  surface ;  but  I  know  of 
no  instance  of  such  a  character. 

17*  Lettered  (grammicus);  when  the  spots  upon  a  surface 
assume  the  form  and  appearance  of  letters ;  as  some  Ope* 
graphas. 

9.  Of  Veining. 

In  terms  expressive  of  this  quality  the  word  nerves  is  ge- 
nerally used,  but  very  incorrectly. 

L  Ribbed  (nervosus,  \neroatus) ;  having  several  ribs  ;  as  Plan- 
tago  lanceolata,  &c. 

2.  One-ribbed  (uninervis,  funineroatus,  costatus) ;  when  there  is 
only  one  rib ;  as  in  most  leaves. 

3.  Three-ribbed  (trinervis) ;  when  there  are  three  ribs  all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base ;  as  in  Chironia  Centaurium.  Quinque- 
nervis,  when  there  are  five ;  as  in  Gentiana  lutea.  Septemttetvis, 
when  there  are  seven ;  as  in  Alisma  Plantago  ;  and  so  on. 

4.  Triple-ribbed  (triplinervis) ;  when  of  three  ribs  the  two  lateral 
ones  emerge  from  the  middle  one  a  little  above  its  base ;  as 
in  Melastoma  multiflora.  Quint uplinervis,  &c.  are  used  to 
express  the  obvious  modifications  of  this. 

5.  f  Indirect^  venoms;  when  the  lateral  veins  are  combined  with- 
in the  margin,  and  emit  other  little  veins.     Link. 

6.  f  Evanescenti-venosus  ;  when  the  lateral  veins  disappear  within 
the  margin.     lb. 

7.  f  Combinate  venosus  ;  when  the  lateral  veins  unite  before  they 
reach  the  margin,     lb, 

8.  Straight-ribbed  (frectinervis,  \parallelenervis>  directe  venosus, 
Link);  when  the  lateral  ribs  are  straight;  as  in  Alnus  glu- 
tinosa,  Castanea  vesca,  &c.  Mirb.  When  the  ribs  are  straight 
and  almost  parallel,  but  united  at  the  summit ;  as  in  grasses. 
De  Cand. 

9.  f  Curve-ribbed  (f  curvinervis,  fconverginervis);  when  the  ribs 
describe  a  curve,  and  meet  at  the  point ;  as  in  Plantago 
lanceolata. 

10.  f  Ruptinervis,  when  a  straight-ribbed  leaf  has  its  ribs  inter- 
rupted at  intervals.     De  Cand. 


isposed  ;i>  in  a  pinnated 
the  Date.     De  Cand. 

arranged  as  in 


pinnated  {De  Cand. 
pedatc.     De  Cand. 
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11.  +  Penniformis ;  when  the  ribs  an 
leaf,  but  confluent  at  the  point;  a) 

12.  fPaimi/brmis  ;  when  the  ribs  a 
leaves  ;  as  in  the  Chama^rops.     16 

IS.  fPenninenisi   when  the  ribs  ar< 
in  Castanea  vesca. 

14.  f  Pedattnervis ;  when  the  ribs  an 

15.  +  Palminervis  ;  when  they  are  palmaied. 

16.  t  Pelttnervis  ;  when  they  ate  peltate.     lb. 

17.  ^Vaginervh ;   when  the  veins    are  arranged  without  any 
order  ;  as  in  Ftcoidefe.     lb. 

18.  fRctinervit;    when    the    veins    are    reticulated,    or    like 
lace.    16. 

19.  f  S'aUinervis,  or  enervis ;  when  there  are  no  ribs  or  veins 
whatever.     Jb. 

20.  f  Falsinervis  ;  when  the  veins  have  no  vascular  tissue,  but 
are  formed  of  simple,  elongated,  cellular  tissue  j  as  in  mosses, 


U.   \Hinoideus;  whci 
and  are  parallel  i 


all  the  v 


i  proceed  from  the  i 
;  as  in  Scitainiiieec. 


lidrib, 
Link. 


When  they  are  connected  by  little  cross  veins,  the  term  is 
fveDutoso-hinoideus.     lb. 
22.  f  Venosut;  when  the  lateral  veins  are  variously  divided,  lb. 


Thei 


If.    0/ Individual  Relative  Terms. 

e  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Estivation,  or  the 
relation  which  organs  bear  to  each  other  in  the  bud  state; 
Direction,  or  the  relation  which  organs  bear  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  which  forms  the  axis, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  round  which  they  arc  disposed  ;  and 
Insertion,  or  die  manner  in  which  one  part  is  inserted  intoj  or 
adheres  to,  another. 


1.  Of  Estivation. 
The  term  estivation,  or  prtif/uraft'on,  is  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  flower  when  unexpanded  ;  and  vernation  is  expressive 
of  the  foliage  in  the  same  state.     The  ideas  of  their  modifi- 
cations are,  however,  essentially  the  same. 

1.  Involute  {involutwa,  involute) ;  when   ihe  edges  are  rolled 
inwards  spirally  on  each  side  {Link) ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  apple. 
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2.  He  volute  (revolutiva,  revoluta) ;  when  the  edges  are  rolled 
backwards  spirally  on  each  side  (Link) ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  the 
rosemary. 

3.  Ob  volute  (obvolutiva,  obvoluta  (Link);  semi-tmplexa,  De 
Cand. ) ;  when  the  margins  of  one  alternately  overlap  those  of 
that  which  is  opposite  to  it. 

4.  Convolute  (convolutiva,  convoluta ) ;  when  one  is  wholly  rolled 
up  in  another,  as  in  the  petals  of  the  wall-flower. 

5.  Supervolute  (supervolutiva) ;  when  one  edge  is  rolled  in- 
wards, and  is  enveloped  by  the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  apricot. 

6.  Induplicate  (induplicativa) ;  having  the  margins  bent  abruptly 
inwards,  and  the  external  face  of  these  edges  applied  to 
each  other  without  any  twisting ;  as  in  the  flowers  of  some 
species  of  Clematis. 

7.  Conduplica/e  (conduplicativa,  conduplicata)  ;  when  the  sides 
are  applied  parallelly  to  the  faces  of  each  other. 

8.  Plaited  (plicativa,  plicata);  folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits 
of  a  closed  fan  ;  as  the  vine  and  many  palms. 

9.  Replicate  (replicativa) ;  when  the  upper  part  is  curved  back 
and  applied  to  the  lower ;  as  in  the  Aconite. 

10.  Curvative  (curvativa) ;  when  the  margins  are  slightly  curved, 
either  backwards  or  forwards,  without  any  sensible  twisting. 
De  Cand. 

1 1  •  Wrinkled  (corrugata,  corrugativa) ;  when  the  parts  are  folded 
up  irregularly  in  every  direction ;  as  the  petals  of  the 
poppy. 

12.  Imbricated  (imbricativa,  imbricata) ;  when  they  overlap  each 
other  parallelly  at  the  margins  without  any  involution.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  M.  De  Candolle  applies  it 
in  a  different  sense.     (  Thtorie,  ed.  I.  p.  399.) 
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when  they  are  rolled  spirally  down- 


13.   Equilant    (ei/ultativa,    eqititans,  Link;  amplexa,  De  Cand.) . 

when  they  overlap  each  other  parallelly  and  entirely,  without 

any  involution  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Iris. 

,  Keclinate  (reclinata) ;  when  they  are  bent  down  upon  their 
talk. 

I.  Circinate  (circinatus) ; 

wards. 
16.  Valvate  (valvata,  vafaaru);  applied  to  each   other  by  the 

margins  only;  as  the  petals  of  Umbel) ifene,  the  valves  of  a 

capsule,  &c. 

.  Quincunx  (i/uincuncia/is);  when  the  pieces  arc  five  in  niim- 
r,  of  which  two  are  exterior,  two  interior,  and  the  fifth 

covers  the  interior  with  one  margin,  and  has  its  other  margin 

covered  by  the  exterior ;  as  in  Jtosa. 

18.  Twisted  (tortiva,  spiraliter  contorla) ;  the  same  as  contorted, 
except  that  there  is  no  obliquity  in  the  form  or  insertion  of 
the  pieces;  as  in  the  petals  of  Oxalis. 

19.  Contorted  (contorla);  each  piece  being  oblique  in  figure, 
and  overlapping  its  neighbour  by  one  margin,  its  other  mar- 
gin being,  in  like  manner,  overlapped  by  that  which  stands 
next  it ;  as  Apocynea;. 

20.  Alternative  {alternativa) ;  when,  the  pieces  being  in  two 
rows,  the  inner  is  covered  by  the  outer  in  such  a  way  that 
each  of  the  exterior  rows  overlaps  half  of  two  of  the  inte- 
rior; as  in  Liliaces. 

21.  Vexillary  (veii/hris)  ;  when  one  piece  is  much  larger  than 
the  others,  and  is  folded  over  them,  they  being  arranged  face 
to  face ;  as  in  papilionaceous  dowers. 

22.  Cochlear  {cochlearis) ;  when  one  piece,  being  larger  than  the 

I  others,  and  hollowed  like  a  helmet  or  bowl,  covers  all  the 
others ;  as  in  Aconitum,  some  species  of  personate  plants,  &c. 
b*et 
Strait 


2.  Of  Direction. 


reel  (credits,  arrectus) ;  pointing  towards  the  zenith. 
.  Straight  (rectus) ;    not  wavy  or  curved,  or  deviating  from  a 
straight  direction  in  any  way. 
3.  Very   straight    (striclus)  ;    the   same   as    the    last,   but   in 

excess. 
+.  Swimming  [nutans) ;  floating  under  water;  as  Conferva;. 
',.  Floating  (jtuitans);   floating   upon    the  surface   of  waler;  as 
the  leaves  of  Nuphar. 
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6.  Submersed  (submenus,  dentersus) ;  buried  beneath  water. 

7.  Descending  (descendens) ;  having  a  direction  gradually  down- 
wards. 

8.  Hanging  down  (dependent) ;  having  a  downward  direction, 
caused  by  its  own  weight. 

9.  Ascending    (ascendent,   assurgens);  having    a    direction 
wards,  with  an  oblique  base ;  as  many  seeds. 


10.  Perpendicular  (vaiicalis,  perpendkularis) ;  being  at  right 
angles  with  some  other  body. 

11.  Oblique  (obligmts) ;  when  the  margin  points  to  theheavei 
the  apex  to  the  horizon  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Protea  and  V 
tillaria. 

12.  Horizontal  (horizontals);  when  the  plane  points  to  t 
heavens,  the  apex  to  the  horizon  ;  as  most  leaveB. 

13.  Inverted  (inversus) ;  having  the  apex  of  one  thing 
posite  direction  to  that  of  another  ;  as  many  seeds. 

14.  Revolute  (revolulus) ;  rolled  backwards  from  the  directior 
ordinarily  assumed  by  similar  other  bodies;  as  certain  ten 
drils,  and  the  ends  of  some  leaves. 

15.  Involute  (invohitus) ;  rolled  inwards. 

16.  Convolute  (convolutus) ;  rolled  up. 

17-  Reclining  (redinalus) ;  falling  gradually  back  from  the  p 
pendicular;  as  the  branches  of  the  banyan  tree. 

18-  Resupinate  (resupinalits) ;  inverted  in  position  by  a  twisting 
of  the  stalk  ;  as  the  flowers  of  Orchis. 

19.  -(/Inclining  (finclinatus,  declmatus);  the  same  as  reclini 
but  in  a  greater  degree. 

20.  Pendulous  (pendulus);  hanging  downwards,  in  consequent 
of  the  weakness  of  its  support. 
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21.  Drooping  (cemuus);  inclining  a  little  from  the  perpendi- 
cular, so  that  the  apex  is  directed  towards  the  horizon. 

22.  Nodding  (nutans)  ;  inclining  very  much   from    the   perpen- 
dicular, so  that  the  apex  is  directed  downwards. 


23.  One-sided  (secundus) ;  having  all  the  parts  by  twists  in  their 
stalks  turned  one  way ;  as  the  flowers  of  Antholyza. 

2+.  Indexed  (hiflexut,  incurvus,  introjiexus,  introcurvus,  infrac- 
tut)  ;  suddenly  bent  inwards. 

25.  Reflexed  (reflexus,  recurvus,  retroflexus,  rctroeurvus,  re- 
Jraclus) ;  suddenly  bent  backwards. 

26.  Deflexed  (de/Uxus,  decUnalus)  ;  bent  downwards. 

27-  Flexuose  (Jlexuosus) ;  having  a  gently  bending  direction, 
alternately  inwards  and  outwards. 

28.  Tortuous  (fori  not  us) ;  having  an  irregular,  bending,  and 
turning  direction. 

29.  Knee-jointed  (geniculatus) ;  bent  abruptly  like  a  knee;  as 
the  stems  of  many  grasses. 

30.  Spiral  (spiralis,  aafractuotus) ;  resembling  in  direction  the 
spires  of  a  corkscrew,  or  other  twisted  thing. 

31.  Circinate  (circinatus, gyratus,  ctrcinalis) ;  bent  like  the  head 
of  a  crosier  ;  as  the  young  shoots  of  ferns. 

32.  Twining  (volubitis) ;  having  the  property  of  twisting  round 
some  other  body. 

a.  To  the  right  hand,  or  dextrorsum ;  when  the  twisting  is 
from  left  to  right,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course ; 
as  the  hop. 

b.  To  the  left  hand  (si/tistrorsum) ;  when  the  twisting  is  from 
right  to  left,  or  opposite  to  the  sun's  course  ;  as  Con- 
volvulus sepium. 
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SS.  Turned  backwards  (retrorsus) ;  turned  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  apex  of  the  body  to  which  the  part  turned 
appertains. 

34.  Turned  inwards  (introrsus,  anticus) ;  turned  towards  the 
axis  to  which  it  appertains. 

35.  Turned  outwards  (extrorsus,  posticus) ;  turned  away  from 
the  axis  to  which  it  appertains. 

36.  Procumbent  (procumbens,  humifusus) ;  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground* 

37.  Prostrate  (prostratus,  pronus) ;  lying  flat  upon  the  earth,  or 
any  other  thing. 

38.  Decumbent  (decumbent);  reclining  upon  the  earth,  and 
rising  again  from  it  at  the  apex. 

39.  Diffuse  (diffusus) ;  spreading  widely. 

40.  Straggling  (divaricatus) ;  turning  off  from  any  thing  irregu- 
larly, but  at  almost  a  right  angle ;  as  the  branches  of  many 
things. 

41.  Brachiate  (brachiatus) ;  when  ramifications  proceed  from  a 
common  axis  nearly  at  regular  right  angles,  alternately  in 
opposite  directions. 

42.  Spreading  (patens) ;  having  a  gradually  outward  direction ; 
as  petals  from  the  ovarium. 
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43.  Converging  (connivens) ;  having  a  gradually  inward  direc- 
tion ;  as  many  petals. 

44.  Opposite  (ad versus,  foppo  situs) ;  pointing  directly  to  a  par- 
ticular place  ;  as  the  radicle  to  the  hilum. 

45.  Uncertain  (vagus) ;  having  no  particular  direction. 

46.  Peritropal  (peritropus) ;  directed  from  the  axis  to  the  ho- 
rizon. This  and  the  four  following  are  only  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  the  seed. 
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47-  Orthotropul  {ortltotropus ;)  straight,  and  liaving  the  same 
direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

48.  Antitropal    (antitrapits)  ;  straight,   anil   having   a   direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

49.  Amphitropal    (amphitropas)  ;    curved    round    the    body   to 
winch  it  belongs. 

lotropal  (homntropus) ;  having  the  same  direction  as  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not  being  straight. 

Of  Insertion. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  attachment,  or  of "adhesion. 


1.  Peltate  (peltatus,  umbilicatut) ;  fixed  to  the  stallc  by  the 
centre,  or  by  some  point  distinctly  within  the  margin  ;  as 
the  leaf  of  Tropajolum. 

2.  Sessile  (senilis) ;  sitting  close  upon  the  body  that  supports 
it  without  any  sensible  stalk. 

3.  Decmrent  (decurrens,  dtcursivus) ;  prolonged  below  the  point 
of  insertion,  as  if  running  downwards. 

4.  Embracing  (ampUctans) ;  clasping  with  the  base. 

5.  Stem-clasping  (iiniplexicaults)  ;  the  same  as  the  last,  but  ap- 
plied only  to  stems. 

6.  Half-st em-clasping  (scmi-amplexkaulis) ;  the  same  as  the  last, 
but  in  a  smaller  degree. 

7.  Perfoliate  (perfdiatus) ;  when  the  two  basal  lobes  of  an  am- 
plexicaul  leaf  are  united  together,  so  that  the  stem  appears 
to  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 

8.  Connate  {connatus) ;  when  the  bases  of  two  opposite  leaves 
are  united  together. 
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9.  Sheathing  (vagmans) ;  surrounding  a  stem  or  other  body  by 
the  convolute  base:  this  chiefly  occurs  in  the  petioles  of 
grasses. 

10.  Adnate  (adnatus,  annexus);  adhering  to  the  face  of  a 
thing. 

11.  Innate  (innatus) ;  adhering  to  the  apex  of  a  thing. 

12.  Versatile  (versatility  foscillatorius) ;  adhering  slightly  by  the 
middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  nearly  equally  balanced, 
and  swing  backwards  and  forwards. 

1 3.  Stipitate  (stipitatus) ;  elevated  on  a  stalk  which  is  neither  a 
petiole  nor  a  peduncle. 

14.  fPalaceous  (fpalaceus) ;  when  the  foot-stalk  adheres  to  the 
margin.    Willd. 

15.  Separate  (fsolutus,  liber,  \distinctus) ;  when  there  is  no 
cohesion  between  parts. 

16.  Accrete  (accretus) ;  fastened  to  another  body,  and  growing 
with  it.     De  Cand. 

17*  Adhering  (adherens) ;  united  laterally  by  the  whole  sur- 
face with  another  organ.    De  Cand. 

18.  Cohering  (coherent,  \coadnatus,  coadunatus>\coaltius%  \con- 
natusy  confluent) :  this  term  is  used  to  express,  in  general,  the 
fastening  together  of  homogeneous  parts.  De  Cand.  Such 
are  M.  De  Candolle's  definitions  of  these  three  terms ;  but 
in  practice  there  is  no  difference  between  them. 

19.  Articulated  (articulatus) ;  when  one  body  is  united  with 
another  by  a  manifest  articulation. 

B.   With  respect  to  situation. 

1.  Dorsal  (dorsalis) ;  fixed  upon  the  back  of  any  thing. 

2.  Lateral  (lateralis) ;  fixed  near  the  side  of  any  thing. 

3.  Marginal  (tnarginalis) ;  fixed  upon  the  edge  of  any  thing. 

4.  Basal  (basilaris) ;  fixed  at  the  base  of  any  thing. 

5.  Radical  (radicalis) ;  arising  from  the  root. 

6.  Cauline  (caulinus) ;  arising  from  the  stem. 

7.  Ram  eo  us  (rameus9ramealis);  of  or  belonging  to  the  branches. 

8.  Axillary  (axillaris,  falaris) ;  arising  out  of  the  axilla. 

9.  Floral  (Jloralis) ;  of  or  belongingto  the  flower. 

10.  Epiphyllous  (foliaris,  epiphyUus) ;  inserted  upon  the  leaf. 

11.  Terminal  (tcrminalis) ;  proceeding  from  the  end. 

12.  Of  the  leaf-stalk  (petiolaris) ;  inserted  upon  the  petiole. 

13.  Crowning  (coronans) ;  situated  on  the  top  of  any  thing. 
Thus,  the  limbs  of  the  calyx  may  crown  the  ovarium ;  a 
gland  at  the  apex  of  the  filament  may  crown  the  stamen ; 
and  so  on. 
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]  V.  Epigeoua  (epigans) ;  growing  close  upon  the  earth. 

1 5.  Subterranean  (liypogaus,  \ sitblerrancui) ;  growing  under  the 

16.  Amphigenous  (nmphigenus). 

17-  Epigj-nous  (epigynns);  growing  upon  the  summit  of  the 
ovarium. 

18.  Hypogynous  {hypogynus)  ;  growing  from  below  the  base 
of  the  ovarium. 

J9.  Perigynous  (perigynus) ;  growing  upon  some  body  that  sur- 
rounds the  o 


Class  II.    Or  Collective  Terms. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  collective  terms  are 
those  which  apply  to  plants,  or  their  parts,  considered  in 
masses  ;  by  which  Is  meant  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
one  single  part  or  thing,  without  a  reference  to  n  larger  num- 
ber being  either  expressed  or  understood.  Thus,  when  leaves 
are  said  to  be  oppotitet  that  term  is  used  with  respect  to 
several,  and  not  to  one ;  and  when  a  panicle  is  said  to  be  lax 
or  loose,  it  means  that  the  flowers  of  n  panicle  are  loosely 
arranged  ;  and  so  on. 

1  *.  Of  Arrangement, 
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1.  Opposite  (oppositus) ;  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  some  other 
body  or  thing  on  the  same  plane.  Thus,  when  leaves  are 
opposite,  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  ;*when  petals 
are  opposite,  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ovarium ;  JJnd 
so  on.  '  / 

2.  Alternate  (alternus) ;  placed  alternately  one  above  the  otfcer 
on  some  common  body,  as  leaves  upon  the  stem.  i 

3.  Stellate  (stellatus,  stelliformis,  stellulatus) ;  the  same  as  W- 
ticillate,  No.  4*.,  except  that  the  parts  are  narrow  and 
acute. 

4.  Whorled  (verticillatus) ;  when  several  things  are  in  opposi- 
tion round  a  common  axis,  as  some  leaves  round  their  stem ; 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  round  the  ovarium,  &c. 

5.  Ternate  (ternus) ;  when  three  things  are  in  opposition 
round  a  common  axis. 

6.  Loose  (laxus) ;  when  the  parts  are  distant  from  each  other, 
with  an  open,  light  kind  of  arrangement ;  as  the  panicle 
among  the  other  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

7.  Scattered  (sparsus) ;  used  in  opposition  to  whorled,  or  oppo- 
site, or  ternate,  or  other  such  terms. 

8.  Compound  (compositus) ;  when  formed  of  several  parts 
united  in  one  common  whole ;  as  pinnated  leaves,  all  kinds 
of  inflorescence  beyond  that  of  the  solitary  flower. 

9.  Crowded  (confertus) ;  when  the  parts  are  pressed  closely 
round  about  each  other. 

10.  Imbricated  (imbricatus) ;  when  parts  lie  over  each  other  in 
regular  order,  like  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a  house ;  as  the 
scales  upon  the  cup  of  some  acorns. 

1 1 .  Rosulate  (rosulatus,  rosularis) ;  when  parts  which  are  not 
opposite,  nevertheless  become  apparently  so  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  joints  of  the  stem,  and  lie  packed  closely 
over  each  other,  like  the  petals  in  a  double  rose ;  as  in  the 
offsets  of  houseleek. 

12.  Caespitose  (ccespitosus) ;  forming  dense  patches,  or  turfs;  si 
the  young  stems  of  many  plants. 

13.  Fascicled  (Jascictdatus) ;  when  several  similar  things  pro- 
-  ceed  from  a  common  point ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  larch,  for 

example. 
14*.  Distichous  (distichus,  bifarius) ;  when  things  are  arranged 
in  two  rows,  the  one  opposite  to  the  other ;  as  the  florets 
of  many  grasses. 


15.  In  row*  [xriitlu) ;  arranged  in  rows 
saril}  opposite  each  other  :  bUerittlis,  i 
in  tliree  rows  :  but  these  are  seldom 


i  two  rows ;  trhcrialis, 
lsed.     In  their  stead, 


we    generally  adtljar, 
thus,  bifar'wm  means  in  tw 

16.  One-sided  [unilaieraHs, 
towards,  one  side  only;  ai 

17-  Clustered  (aggrcgalut 
lected  i 


to  the   end   of  a  Latin   numeral  : 
-o  rows  ;  irifnriam,  in  three  rows  ; 


xeeundus);  arranged  on,  or  turned 
llie  flowers  of  Anlholyza. 
coacewatus,    conglomerate) ;    col- 
i  parcels,  each  of  which  has  a  roundish  figure;  as 
the  flowers  of  Cuscuta,  Adoxa,  Trientalu,  4c. 
18.  Spiral  (spiralis);  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner  round  some 

common  axis  ;   as  the  flowrers  of  Spiranthes. 
19-  Decussate  {tlecussatus) ;  arranged  in  pairs  that  alternately 
cross  each  other;  as  the  leaves  of  many  plants. 

20.  Fastigiate  (Jattigiatut) ;  when  ail  the  parts  are  nearly 
parallel,  with  each  pointing  upwards  to  the  sky;  as  the 
branches  ofl'opulus  fasiigiata,  and  many  other  trees. 

21.  Squarrose  (xijitarrosits)  ;  when  the  parts  spread  out  at  right 
angles,  or  thereabouts,  from  a  common  axis;  as  the  leaves  of 
some  mosses,  [he  involucra  of  some  Composite,  Ac. 

22.  Fasciated  ifatctalus);  when  several  contiguous  parts  grow 
unnaturally  together  into  one;  as  the  stems  of  some  plants, 
the  fruits  of  others,  Sec. 

23.  Scaly  {squamosa*):  covered  with  Email  scales,  like  leaves. 

24.  Starved  {rirpauperalut)  ;  when  some  part  is  less  perfectly 
developed  than  is  usual  with  plants  of  the  fame  family.   Thin, 
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when  the  lower  scales  of  a  head  of  a  Cyperaceous  plant  pro- 
duce no  flowers,  then  scales  are  said  to  be  starred. 

25.  Distant  (distant,  remains,  rarus) ;  in  contradiction  to  imbri- 
cated, or  dense,  or  approximated,  or  any  such  words* 

26.  Interrupted  (interrupt us) ;  when  any  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment is  destroyed  by  local  causes  ;  as,  for  example,  a  spike 
is  said  to  be  interrupted  when  here  and  there  the  axis  is  un- 
usually elongated,  and  not  covered  with  flowers ;  a  leaf 
is  interruptedly  pinnated  when  some  of  the  pinnae  are  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  or  wholly  wanting ;  and  so  on. 

27*  Continuous,  or  uninterrupted  (continuus);  the  reverse  of 
the  last. 

28.  Entangled  (intrkatus) ;  when  things  are  intermixed  in  such 
an  irregular  manner  that  they  cannot  be  readily  disentangled; 
as  the  hairs,  roots,  and  branches  of  many  plants. 

29.  Double,  or  twin  (\duplicatus,  geminatus);  growing  in 
pairs. 

30.  Rosaceous  (rosaceus) ;  having  the  same  arrangement  as  the 
petals  of  a  single  rose. 

31.  Radiant  (radiatus) ;  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  like 
rays ;  as  the  ligulate  florets  of  any  compound  flower. 

2#.  Of  Number. 

1.  None  (nullus) ;  absolutely  wanting. 

2.  Numerous  (numerosus) ;  so  many  that  they  cannot  be  counted 
with  accuracy  ;  or  several,  but  not  of  any  definite  number. 

3.  Solitary  (solitarius,  unicus) ;  growing  singly. 

4.  Many  (in  Greek  compounds,  poly) ;  has  the  same  meaning  as 
numerous. 

5.  Few  (in  Greek  compounds,  oligos) ;  means  that  the  number 
is  small,  not  indefinite.  It  is  generally  used  in  contrast  with 
many  (poly)  when  no  specific  number  is  employed  ;  as  in  the 
definition  of  things,  the  number  of  which  is  definite,  bat 
variable. 
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Besides  the  above,  M.  De  Candolle  has  the  following  Table 
of  Numbers  (Ifotorie,  502.)  :  — 


Derived  from  the 

Derired  from  the 

Latin. 

Greek. 

tini 

mono 

1. 

bi 

di 

2. 

tri 

tri 

3. 

quadri 

tetra 

4. 

quinque 

penta 
hexa 

5. 

sex 

6. 

septem 

hepta 

7. 

octo 

octo 

8. 

novem 

ennea 

9. 

decern 

deca 

10. 

undecim 

endeca 

11. 

duodecim 

dodeca 

12,  or  from  11  to  19. 

viginti 

1C08 

20. 

pauci 

oligos 

a  small  number. 

pluri 

- 

a  middling  number. 

multi 

poly 

a  great  number. 

bini.  gemini 

2  together. 

terni,  ternati 

- 

3  together. 

quaterni9quaternati 

»                      m 

4  together. 

quini,  quinati 

- 

5  together. 

seni 

- 

6  together. 

septeni 

• 

7  together. 

octoni 

- 

8  together. 

noni,  noveni 

- 

9  together. 

deni,  f  denarii 

- 

10  together. 

duodeni 

m                     m 

12  together. 

viceni 

- 

20  together. 

simplici 

- 

solitary,  or  simple. 

duplici 

m                      m 

double. 

triplici 

- 

triple. 

quadruplici 

m                     •» 

quadruple. 

quintuplici 

»                      •• 

quintuple, 
sextuple. 

sextuplici 

- 

multiplici 

•                     m 

multiple. 

tripli 

- 

f  triple,  only  applied  to 
\     the  ribs  of  leaves. 
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Class  III.    Of  Terms  of  Qualification. 

Terms  of  qualification  are  generally  syllables  prefixed  to 
words  of  known  signification,  the  value  of  which  is  altered 
by  such  addition.  These  syllables  are  often  Latin  prepo- 
sitions. 

1*  06,  prefixed  to  a  word,  indicates  inversion:  thus,  obo vat e 
means  inversely  ovate ;  oicordate,  inversely  cordate ;  ofconi- 
cal,  inversely  conical ;  and  so  on.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  this 
prefix  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  any  terms  except  such 
as  indicate  that  one  end  of  a  body  is  wider  than  the  other ; 
for  if  both  ends  are  alike,  there  can  be  no  apparent  inversion : 
therefore  when  the  word  oolanceolate  is  used,  as  by  some 
French  writers,  it  literally  means  nothing  but  lanceolate ;  for 
that  figure,  being  strictly  regular,  cannot  be  altered  in  figure 
by  inversion. 

2.  Sub,  prefixed  to  words,  implies  a  slight  modification,  and 
may  be  Englished  by  somewhat :  as,  subov&te  means  some- 
what ovate  ;  s  ubv  iridh,  somewhat  green  ;  *tt6rotundus,  some- 
what round ;  «t*6purpureus,  somewhat  purple ;  and  60  on. 
The  same  effect  is  also  given  to  a  term  by  changing  the  ter- 
mination into  ascens,  or  escens :  thus,  yirldesceni  signifies 
greenish  ;  rubescens,  reddish ;  and  so  on. 

Signs. 

In  botany  a  variety  of  marks,  or  signs,  are  employed  to 
express  particular  qualities  or  properties  of  plants.  The 
principal  writers  who  have  invented  these  signs  are  Linnaeus, 
Willdenow,  De  Candolle,  Trattinnick,  and  Loudon  :  — 

*  Linn.,    IVifld.,  De  Cand.y    Tratt.,  indicates  that  a  good 

description  will  be  found  at  the  reference  to  which  it  is 

affixed. 
f  Linn*,    WilUL,   De  Cand.,    Tratt.,    indicates     that  some 

doubt  or  obscurity  relates  to  the  subject  to  which  it  is 

affixed. 
/  De  Cand.,  shows  that  an  authentic  specimen  has   been 

examined  from  the  author  to  whose  name  or  work  it  is 

annexed. 
?  The  note  of  interrogation  varies  in  its  effect  according  to 

the  place  in  which  it  is  inserted.     When  found  after  a 

specific  name,  as  Papaver  cambricum  ?  it  signifies  that 
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it  is  uncertain  whether  the  plant  so  marked  is  that  spe- 
cies, or  some  other  of  the  genus  ;  if  after  the  generic 
name,  as  Papavert  cambricum,  it  shows  an  uncertainty 
whether  the  plant  so  marked  belongs  to  the  genus  Pa- 
paver  ;  when  found  affixed  to  the  name  of  an  author,  as 
Papaver  cambricum  Linn.,  Smith,  Lam.  ?  it  signifies  that, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  plant  being  the  same  as 
one  described  under  that  name  by  Linnaeus  and  Smith, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  different  from  that  of 
Lamarck.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the  interroga- 
tion has  a  general,  and  not  a  particular  application,  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  para- 
graph ;  as  f  Papaver  cambricum  Smith,  &c.,  not  Papaver 
cambricum  Smith  ?  Ac.  as  is  the  usual  practice. 

Linn.  Wfflil.     A  tree  or  shrub. 

Loudon.     A  deciduous  tree. 

Loudon.     An  evergreen  tree. 

Tratt.     A  true  tree;  as  the  oak. 

De  Cand.     An  under-shrub;  as  Laurustinut. 

Loudon.     A  deciduous  under-shrub. 

Loudon.     An  evergreen  under-shrub. 
""Hcaulocarpous. 


A  shrub. 


Trait. 

DeCand.] 

Tratt.        J 

Loudon.     A  deciduous  shrub. 

Loudon.     An  evergreen  shrub. 

De  Cnnd.     A  small  tree. 

De  Cand.     A  tree  more  than  twenty-five  feet  high. 

Tratt.     1  A  simple-stemmed  arborescent  monocotyledon- 

Loudon.  J      ous  tree  ;  such  as  a  palm. 

Linn.,  WiM.,  De  Cand.,  Tratt.  ' 

Loudon. 

De  Cand.     Monocarpous  in  general. 

De  Cand.~\ 

Tratt. 

Linn.,  WtiUL,  Tralt.-t 

De  Cand.  J- Annual. 

Loudon. 

Linn.,  Wdld.  - 


A  perennial. 


[■A  monocarpous  perennial. 


De  Cand. 
►    Tratt. 

i    Loudon 


Biennial. 
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£b  Tratt.    A  plant  that  is  propagated  by  new  tubers,  which 

perish  as  soon  as  they  have  borne  a  plant ;  as 

the  potatoe. 
$    Tratt.    A  plant  that  is  propagated  by  suckers ;  as  Foa 

pratensis. 
V\  Tratt.    A  plant  that  is  propagated  by  runners ;  as  the 

strawberry. 
£  Tratt.    A  viviparous  plant;  or  one  that  increases  by  buds 

which  fall  from  it ;  as  Lilium  tigrinum. 
#  Tratt,    A  stemless  plant ;  as  Card u us  acaulis. 
t    Tratt.    A  plant  whose  flowers  are  borne  upon  a  scape ;  as 

Hieracium  Pilosella. 
K   Tratt.     A  plant  which  bears  its  flowers  and  leaves  upon 

two  separate  stems  ;  sts  Curcuma Zedoaria.  This 

sort  of  plant  is  called  by-  Trattinnick  hetero- 

phytous. 
1%  Tratt.     1  A  Calamarious,  or  grassy,   plant;   as  Bromus 
*  Loudon.}      mollis. 
^  De  Cand.}  A  .    .  .        , . 

(  De  Cand.     Which  twines  to  the  right. 

)  De  Cand.    Which  twines  to  the  left. 
3,  Loudon.     A  deciduous  twining  plant, 
i.  Loudon.     An  evergreen  twining  plant. 
1  Loudon.     A  deciduous  climbing  plant. 
L  Loudon.     An  evergreen  climbing  plant. 
-*  Loudon.     A  deciduous  trailing  plant, 
t*  Loudon.     An  evergreen  trailing  plant. 
w*  Loudon.     A  deciduous  creeping  plant. 
iw  Loudon.     An  evergreen  creeping  plant. 
£  Loudon.     A  deciduous  herbaceous  plant. 
j£  Loudon.     An  evergreen  herbaceous  plant. 
tf  Loudon.     A  bulbous  plant. 
t  Loudon.     A  fusiform -rooted  plant. 
A^Loudon.     A  tuberous-rooted  plant. 
&  Loudon.     An  aquatic  plant. 
£  Loudon.     A  parasitical  plant. 
A  De  Cand.,  Tratt.     An  evergreen  plant. 
CO  De  Cand.  1  An  indefinite  number. 
OO    Tratt.       J 

S   Willd.,  &c.     The  male  sex. 

?    WUld.,  &c.    The  female  sex. 

9    Willd.,  &c.    The  hermaphrodite  sex. 
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f?    Willd.    The  neuter  sex. 
S — 9  WUld.  1  Monoecious ;  or  the  male  and  female    on    one 

S2   Tratt.  )      plant. 
<£••  ?    WUld.  I  Dioecious ;  or  the  male  and  female  in  different 

SB    Tratt.  i      plants, 
g 1 9    WUld.    Hermaphrodite    and    female  in  one  compound 

flower. 
$|f?    WUld.    Hermaphrodite  and   neuter    in    one    compound 

flower. 
9 — c?  WUld.    Hermaphrodite  and  male  on  one  stem. 
9 — $  WUld*    Hermaphrodite  and  female  on  one  stem. 

Abbreviations. 

These  are  only  known  in  the  botanical  works  which  are 
written  in  Latin :  they  are  of  little  importance,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  mark  f  prefixed,  are  scarcely  ever  used.  The 
following  list  is  chiefly  taken  from  Trattinnick.  (Synodtis, 
i.  16.):  — 

f  iEst.  JEstate. 

Alb.  Albumen. 

f  Alp.  Alpes,  Alpinus. 

Anth.  Anthera,  Anthodium,  Antheris. 

Apr.  ApriliS)  Apricus. 

f  Arv.  Arva9  Arvensis. 

f  Ar.  Arena,  Arenosus. 

\  Art.  Artificialis 

f  Aug.  Augustus. 

f  Augtn.  Augmentum. 

Aut.  Autumnus,  Autumnal  is. 

B.  Beatus  or  Defunctus ;  used  in  speaking  of  a  person 
who  is  recently  deceased,  and  is  equivalent  to  our 
English  word  "  late.*' 

Br.  Bractea 

Cal.  Calyx. 

Cald.  Caldarium. 

f  Camp.  Campus,  Campestris. 

f  Carpell.  Carpellum. 

f  Carpid.  Carpidium. 

f  Carpol.  Carpologia. 

Cel.  Celeberrimus. 

Char.  Character,  Characterisiicus. 
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FT. 


CI. 

t  Coll. 

Cor. 
f  Cot. 

Cult. 

Dec 

Descr. 
t  Des. 

Diff. 
f  Diss. 
f  Dura. 

Ed. 
t  Excl. 

Embr. 

Em. 

Fam. 

Feb. 

Fil. 

Fl. 

Fol. 

Fr. 

Fructif. 
f  Fun. 

Gen. 

Germ, 
t  Glar. 

H. 

Hab. 

Herb. 
f  Hexap. 

Hort. 
f  Hortul. 
f  Hosp. 
f  Hum. 

Ic. 

111. 

Infl. 
t  Ind. 

Ind. 

Inf. 
f  Inund. 


Clarissimus,  Classis. 
Colli*}  Collinus,  Collectanea. 
Corolla,  CoroUarium. 
Cotyledon. 
Cult  us,  Cultura. 
December,  Decas,  Decandria. 
Descriptio. 
Desideratur. 
Differentia. 

Distepimentum,  Dissertatio. 
Dumctum. 

Editio,  Editor,  Edulis. 
Exclusio. 
Embryo. 
Essentialis. 
Familia. 
Februarius. 
Filamentum. 

Flos,  Flumen,  Floret,  Floralis. 
Folium. 
Fructus. 
Fructificatio. 
Funiculus  umbilicalis. 
Genus,  Gcnericus. 
Germen. 
Glareosus. 

Herbarium,  Habitat. 
Habitat,  Habeo. 
Herbarium,  Herba. 
Hexapodium. 
Hort  us. 

Hortulanus,  Hortulanarium,  Horhius. 
Hospes,  Hospitatur. 
Humidus,  Humus. 

Icon,  b.  bona,  m.  mala.  p.  picta.  /.  lignea,  n.  nigra. 
Illust ratio,  lliustris. 
Inflorescentia. 
Ineditus,  Inedulis. 

Indicus,  India,  a.  australis,  or.  oriental!*,  occ.  occident- 
als, Index. 
Inferus. 
Inundatus. 
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Jan.  Januarius. 

Jul.  Julius. 

Jtra.  Junius,  Junior. 

f  Jut.  Juvenis,  Juventus. 

Lat.  Lotus,  Latitudo,  Lateralis* 

f  Lin.  Linea,  Linearis. 

Lit.  Litera. 

f  Litt*  Littus,  Liiteralis* 

Long.  LonguSy  Longitudo. 

L.  c.  Loco  citato. 

f  Loc  Loculamentum,  Locusta. 

f  Maj.  Majus. 

f  Mar.  Marc,  Marinus. 

f  Mat.  Matutinus,  Maturus. 

Mart.  Martius. 

Mont.  MonteSy  Montanus. 

Mm.  Manuscriptum. 

f  Mus.  Museum. 

f  N.  Numerus. 

Nat.  Naturalis. 

\  Nem.  Nemus,  Nemorosus. 

No.  Numero. 

Nona.  Nomen,  gen.  geoericum,  *m>.  triviale,    j.  spectficum, 
fork  barbarum,  /eg.  legale,  *yn.  synonym  urn. 

Oct.  Octobris. 

Obs.  Observation  Observandum. 
f  Or.  OrigOy  Originarium,  Orient,  Orientate. 

Ord.         Or</o,  Ordinarium. 

Ov.  Ovarium. 

P.  Paginciy  Pars. 

f  Pal.  Paludes,  Paludosus. 

Peri.  Pedunwtlus. 

Peric.       Pericarpium. 

Perig.       Perigonium. 

Pet.  Petalum,  Petiolus. 

+  Phyll.       PhyUum,  PhyUodium. 

Pist.  Pistillum. 

f  Pom.         Pomeridianum,  Pomum. 

Plac.        Placenta. 

Poll.         Pollen,  PoUicaris. 
f  Pr.  v.        Primo  vere. 

Rad.         ftufcr,  Radius,  Radiatus. 

Ram.       Ramus,  Rameus,  Ramosus. 
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f  Rec. 

S. 

Receptaculum,  Recapitulatio. 
Seu,  Sive. 

Sep. 
f  Salt. 

Sepalum,  Sepes. 
Saltus,  Saltuarium. 

'. 

Sect. 

Seciio  v.  Divisio. 

f  Segm. 

Sept. 
t  Ser. 

Sem. 

Segmentum. 
September,  Septum. 
Series. 
Semen,  Semis. 

Sice. 

Siccum. 

Stam. 

Stamen,  Stamineum 

Stigm.      Stigma. 

Stip.         Stipes,  Stipula,  Stipularis. 

Sp.           Species,  Specificus. 

Spont.      Spontaneus. 
f  Spor.        Sporula. 
f  Sporang.  Sporangium. 

Styl.         Sty/itf. 

Subd.       Subdivisio. 

Subv. 

Subvarietas. 

Sup. 

t  syIv* 

Syn. 
T. 

Superus. 

Sylvestris,  Sylva. 
Synonymum,  Synopsis,  Sy nodus. 
Tabula,  Tomus. 

fTep. 
f  Temp. 
Trib. 

Tepidarium. 

Tempestas,  Temperatura. 

Tribus,  Divisio. 

f  Triv. 

Trivialis. 

j  Turf. 
V. 
Var. 

Turfosus. 

Volumen,  Vide,  Vel,  Vulgo. 

Varietas. 

f  Vera. 

Vernalis,  Vernaculum. 

f  Vert. 

Vertex,  Verticalis. 

V.  8.  C. 

Vidi  siccam  cultam. 

V.  8.  8. 

V.  v.  c. 

Vidi  siccam  spontaneam. 
Vidi  vivam  cultam. 

• 

V.  V.  8. 

Vidi  vivam  spontaneam. 

Veg. 
f  Vir. 

Vegetabile,  Vegetatio. 
Viridarium,  Vires,  Viridis. 

f  Vesc. 

Vesca,  Vescarium. 

f  Vise. 

Viscosus,  Viscositas. 

j  Volv. 

Volva,  Volvaceus. 
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The  following  excellent  Table  of  Abbreviations  was  con- 
trived by  the  late  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer,  to  express  all  the  sub- 
jects for  which  illustrations  are  required  in  botanical  drawings. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  abbreviations,  which  are 
in  every  way  unexceptionable,  are  not  universally  adopted  for 
references  to  plates:  they  would  not  only  form  a  common 
means  of  comparison  between  the  figures  of  different  authors, 
but  would  also  keep  continually  within  the  view  of  artists  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  they  are  employed  to  analyse.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Table,  if  considered  without  reference  to  the 
abbreviations,  is  in  itself  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  principal 
modes,  degrees,  and  analogies  of  the  regular  morpbosis,  or 
(lev  elope  me  nt,  of  fructification.  When  the  letters  used  are 
capitals,  they  indicate  that  the  object  is  magnified  ;  when 
small,  that  it  is  of  the  natural  size;  when  with  a  score  ( — ) 
drawn  beneath  them,  that  it  is  less  than  the  natural  size :  — 

a.  A  flower  before  expansion. 
a  1.       A  Hower  expanded. 

b.  The  operculum  of  a  flower;  generally  formed  by  the  con- 

fluence of  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

c.  The   perianthium;  the  floral  integument  of  monocotyle- 

donous  plants,  and  the  generally  simple  one   of  dicoty- 

ledoiies.     (Corolla  of  Liuna;us  ;  calyx  of  Jussicu.) 
c  1.       External    leaflets  of  the  perianthium;  having  generally 

the  nature  of  a  calyx.     (Calyx  of  Limueus.) 
c  2.       Internal  leaflets  of  the  periantbium,  except  c  3.  and  c  i. ; 

having  usually  the  texture  of  petals.     (Corolla  of  Lin- 

c  3.       The  labellum,  or  its  appendages.     In  Orchidete. 

c  4.       The   hypogynous  scales  of  grasses.      (Nectarium  of  Liu- 

c  4.  Appendages  of  the  perianthium. 

d.  The  calyx. 

e.  A  monopetalous  corolla, 
e  1.  Petals. 

e  2.       Appendages  of  the  corolia.   (Nectarimu  of  Linnaeus ;  pa- 
rapetala  of  Ehrhart.) 

f.  The  discus,  whether  hypogynous  or  epigynous. 

f  1.        Scales  or  glands,  whether  hypogynous  or  cpigynous. 
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g.  Sexual  organs  combined  in  a  column;  in  Orchides*  and 
Stylideae. 

g  1.  Sexual  organs  separate;  the  floral  envelopes  being  re* 
moved. 

h.         The  stamens. 

hi.      An  anther. 

h  2.      Pollen. 

h  3.      Pollen  masses ;  in  Orchides*  and  Asclepiades. 

h  4.      Sterile  stamens. 

h  5.  The  corona  of  a  tube  of  stamens ;  in  Asclepiades?.  (Nec- 
tarium  of  Linnaeus.) 

i.  The  pistil. 

i  1.       The  ovarium. 

i  2.       The  stigma. 

i  3.  The  indusium  of  the  stigma;  in  Goodenovis*  and  Bruno- 
niaceae. 

i  4.       An  ovulum. 

1.  A  compound  fruit ;  common  t»  several  flowers. 

1  1.       Several  distinct  pericarpia;  belonging  to  a  single  flower* 

m.  Induviae;  the  remains  of  the  flower,  which  either  in- 
crease the  fruit  in  size,  or  surmount  it,  or  are  adherent 
to  it.  ■        * 

m  1.     Pappus. 

m  2.     The  calyptra  of  mosses. 

n.  The  pericarpium  ;  comprehending  all  its  species,  from  the 
simple  caryopsis  of  grasses. 

n  1.      Pericarpium  open. 

n  2.      A  dissepiment. 

n  3.      Valves. 

n  4.      An  operculum. 

n  5.      The  peristomum  of  mosses. 

n  6.      The  placenta.     (Receptacle  of  the  seeds  of  Gartner.) 

n  7.      Funiculus  umbilicalis. 

n  8.      The  strophiola,  or  Camncula  umbilicalis. 

n  9*      Arillu8. 

o.  The  seed. 

o  1.      Wing  of  the  seed. 

o  2.      Coma  of  the  seed ;  in  Asclepiadeae  and  Epilobium. 

o  3.      Integument  of  the  seed. 

o  4.      Albumen.       (Perisperm     of     Jussieu ;     Endosperm    of 
Richard.) 

o  5.      Vitellus  ;  in  Scitamineae  and  Nymphea. 
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p»  The  embryo. 

pi.  Cotyledon. 

p  2.  PiumuUu 

p  3.  Radicle. 

q.  A  leaf. 

q  1.  The  petiole. 

q  2.  A  stipula. 

r.  Portion  of  the  stem  or  scape. 

t.  Inflorescence ;  comprehending  all  the  species  except  the 

two  following,  s  1.  and  2. 

si.  A  compound  flower, 

s  2.  The  locusta  of  a  grass    (either  one-flowered  or  many* 

flowered). 

V  The  involucrum  of  an  umbel,  or  a  head. 

1 1.  The  involucrum  of  a  compound  flower.    (Calyx  communis 

of  Linnaeus.) 

1 2.  Glume  of  grasses.     (Calyx  of  Linnaeus.) 

t  3.      Outer  calyx  of  Malvaceae,  Dipsaceae,  Brunoniae. 

1 4w      Involucrum  of  ferns.    (Indusium  of  Swart z.) 

1 5.      Bracterc. 

t  &      Scales  of  a  catkin. 

1 7*      Paleae. 

t  8.       The  paraphyses  of  mosses. 

t  9l       The  calyptra,  when  formed  of  connate  bracteae. 

u.         Receptacle  of  a  single  flower. 

u  1.      Common  receptacle  either  of  a  compound  flower,  a  catkin, 

or  a  head. 
•  Placed  under  one  of  the  above  (thus,  V),  shows  that  a 

part  is  expanded,  or  opened,  by  force, 
f  Indicates  a  vertical  section  (used  thus,  '/)• 

Indicates  a  transverse  section  (used  thus,  '...*). 
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BOOK  V. 

PHYTOGRAPHY ;    OR,    OF   THE    RULES    TO   BE  OBSERVED 
IN   DESCRIBING    AND    NAMING    PLANTS. 


We  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  principles  upon  which 
plants  are  described  and  named.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  person  to  recognise  a  plant  discovered  by  another,  unless 
such  a  description  of  it  were  put  upon  record  as  should  express 
all  its  essential  features ;  and  unless  it  were,  at  the  same  timet 
furnished  with  a  distinctive  name,  it  could  never  be  sublet 
quently  spoken  of  intelligibly.  For  these  reasons,  the  mode 
of  describing  and  naming  plants  is  one  of  the  most  important 
practical  subjects  in  the  science. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  extremely  easy  to  describe  a 
plant,  and  we  constantly  find  travellers  and  others  attempting 
to  do  so  in  vulgar  language ;  but  their  accounts  are  always 
so  vague,  that  no  distinct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  subject 
of  their  descriptions,  which  remains  an  enigma  until  some 
botanist,  following  their  steps,  shall  happen  to  be  able  to  put 
its  characters  into  scientific  language. 

The  great  object  of  descriptions  in  Natural  History  is  to 
enable  any  person  to  recognise  a  known  species  after  its  sta- 
tion has  been  discovered  in  a  classification ;  and  also  to  put 
those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  plant 
themselves  into  possession  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  acquire 
a  just  notion  of  its  structure  and  affinities. 

There  are  two  means  of  effecting  this  object ;  the  one  by 
means  of  detailed  descriptions,  the  other  by  the  aid  of  briefer 
abstracts  of  the  most  essential  characters  only. 


CHAPTER  I. 
of  diagnoses;  on,  of  generic  and  specific  character. 


We  have  seen  that  plants  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  characters :  of  the  application  of  these  characters  we 
must  now  speak.  Were  each  species  to  be  characterised 
independently  of  other  species,  and  to  be  described  with  all 
the  minute  circumstances  of  structure  that  belong  to  it,  the 
progress  of  investigation  would  be  too  slow,  and  the  length 
of  lime  requisite  to  acquire  information  much  too  great:  —  for 
this  reason,  the  process  of  enquiry  has  been  simplified,  by 
collecting  in  groups  all  those  species  which  have  certain  great 
characters  in  common,  and  abstracting  those  characters,  which 
then  become  the  distinctions  of  classes  :  the  species  of  a  class 
are  again  collected  into  other  groups,  agreeing  in  some  other 
common  peculiarities  which  are,  in  like  manner,  abstracted, 
and  form  the  characters  of  orders.  Thus  reduced  in  extent, 
the  species  of  each  order  are  submitted  to  the  same  process 
of  combination;  the  characters  by  which  they  are  combined 
become  distinctive  of  genera;  and  the  species  are,  finally,  left 
shorn  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  characters,  which  are  thus 
reduced  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  Each  plant  has, 
therefore,  four  characters  ;  or,  if  sub-classes,  sub-orders,  or 
other  modes  of  division  are  adopted,  as  many  separate  cha- 
racters as  there  may  be  divisions. 

These  characters  are  of  two  sorts;  the  one  called  essential, 
the  other  differential.  The  former  are  the  most  commonly 
employed  for  orders  and  genera ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  used 
in  discriminating  species :  the  former  are  the  most  valuable, 
and  will  probably,  in  time,  supersede  the  others,  which  convey 
little  information,  and  are  only  useful  in  aiding  us  in  our  ana- 
lysis of  large  bodies  of  species  ;  the  latter  are  often  called 
definitions;  but,  as  no  definite  limits  can  be  traced  between 
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living  tilings,  a  strict  definition  in  natural  history  becomes 
impracticable,  for  which  reason  the  term  differential  must  be 
admitted  instead. 

Differential  characters  express,  in  the  least  possible  space, 
the  distinctions  between  plants  :  they  should  contain  nothing 
superfluous,  nor  any  thing  which  can  be  considered  implied 
by  the  contrasted  characters  of  those  with  which  they  are  to 
be  compared.  By  this  means  the  distinctions  of  species  are 
brought  into  the  least  possible  compass,  and  the  analysis  of 
1 1  eir  characters  becomes  so  effectual,  that  a  botanist  is  ex- 
*  pec  ted  to  be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  determine  the  exact 
station  and  name  of  any  one  of  the  100,000  species  supposed 
to  exist.  Nothing  can  sound  better  than  this ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  advantages  of  differential  characters  are  not  quite 
so  great  as  would  appear.  In  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
brevity,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  doubts  and  ambiguities 
are  continually  created  ;  and  for  this  especial  reason,  among 
others,  that  differential  characters  must  necessarily  be  framed 
upon  a  consideration  of  what  we  know,  and  not  with  reference 
to  what  we  do  not  know :  on  this  account,  a  differential  cha- 
racter, constructed  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner  by 
one  botanist,  may  he  unintelligible  to  another,  who  possesses 
more  knowledge,  or  a  greater  number  of  species.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Linnaws  framed  the  differential  character  of 
Rosa  indica,  "  germinibus  ovatis  pedunculisque  glabris, 
caule  subinermi,  petiolis  aculeatis,"  it  probably  distinguished 
that  species  from  all  others  that  he  knew :  but  our  acquaint- 
ance with  roses  is  so  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Lin- 
meus,  that  we  have  many  roses  to  which  his  character  is 
equally  applicable.  A  differential  character,  moreover,  conveys 
no  information  beyond  that  of  the  differences  between  one 
thing  and  another,  and  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  convenient  method  of  analysis.  For  this  reason,  the 
essential  character  is  more  generally  adopted  at  the  present 
day,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  the  differential  character,  or  in 
union  with  it. 

The  essential  character  of  a  plant  expresses,  as  its  name 
implies,  those  peculiarities  which  are  known  by  experience  to 
be  most  essential  to  it ;  but  admits  nothing  unimportant  or 
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superfluous,  or  that  is  common  to  nil  the  species  of  the  same 
genus,  or  to  all  the  genera  of  the  same  order,  or  to  all  the 
orders  of  the  same  class.  It  may  he  said  to  comprehend  the 
chief  differences  and  resemblances  of  bodies.  In  drawing  up 
essential  characters  much  discretion  requires  to  be  exercised  : 
they  may  be  over  short,  or  over  long ;  characters  of  import- 
ance may  be  omitted,  and  others  of  no  importance  intro- 
duced. Hence  no  better  evidence  need  be  desired  of  the 
merit  of  a  botanist  than  his  essential  characters, — from  which 
a  practised  eye  will  readily  detect  both  how  much  the  author 
knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know.  As  models  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  should  be  drawn  up,  no  book  can  be 
consulted  with  more  advantage  than  the  Genera  Plantarum 
of  Jussieu,  in  which  classical  elegance  of  language,  and  as 
much  rigid  botanical  precision  as  was  supposed  necessary  at 
the  time  the  work  was  written,  are  combined  in  a  manner  that 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  defects  of  that  work  were 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  botany  at  the  time  it  appeared; 
the  characters  of  the  genera  and  orders  not  embracing  all 
those  points  of  structure  which  are  now  known  to  be  essential. 

The  following  character,  assigned  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the 
order  Proteace*:  (Prodi:  Ft.  N.  Holt,  p.  363.),  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  an  essential  character 
of  the  briefest  kind  ought  to  be  constructed :  — 

"  Perianthtum  tetraphyllum  v.  quadrifidum,  oestivatione 
valvata.  Stamina  quatuor  (altero  nunc  sterili),  follolis  peri- 
anth ii  opposita.  Ovarium  unicum,  liberum.  Stylus  simplex. 
Sligma  subindivisum.  Semen  (pericarpii  varii)  exalbumino- 
sum.  Embiyo  dicotyledoneus  (quandoque  poiycotyledoneus), 
rectus,     liattkula  infera." 

In  this  character  enough  is  expressed  to  distinguish  the 
order  from  all  others  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  careful 
suppression  of  all  superfluous  terms,  it  is  reduced  within 
exceedingly  narrow  limits.  Such  a  character  as  dlis  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  when  the  essence  only  of  a  mass  of 
characters  is  the  object  in  view. 

The  following,  from  the  same  author,  is  a  specimen  of  an 
essential  character  of  Acanthaces,  of  a  more  extended 
kind:— 

f  f  2 
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"  Ofyr  5  —  4 — divisus,  partitns  v.  tubulosus,  tequalis  v 
tequalis;  roro  niultirklus  v.  integer  et  obsoletus  :  persistens. 
Corolla  monopetala,  hypogyna,  staminifera,  pic  rum  que  irre- 
gularis; limbo  ringente  v.  bilabiato,  raro  untlabiato;  nunc 
snba?qualis ;  decidua.  Stamina  ssepius  duo,  antherifera, 
modo  i  didynama,  brevioribus  quandoque  effect  is.  Anthera 
v.  biloculares,  loculis  insertione  imequalibus  sequalibusve ; 
v,  uniloculars ;  longitudinaliter  dehiscentes.  Ovarium  disco 
glanduloso  basi  cinctum,  biloculare  loculis  2  polyspermis. 
Stylus  I.  Stigma  bilobum,  raro  indivisitm.  Capstdu  bilocularis, 
loculis  2  polyspermis,  abortione  quandoque  monospermy, 
elastic^  bivalvis.  Dixsi'pimentum  contrarium,  per  axin  (medio 
quandoque  apertam)  bipartibile,  segmentis  valvulis  ad  n  at  is 
modo  ab  iisdem  elastic^  dissilientibus,  integris  v.  rani  sponie 
biparlibilibus  ;  inargiue  inleriore  seminiferis.  Semhia  proces- 
subus  subulatis  adscendentibus  dissepiment!  plerumque  sub- 
Lensa,  subrotunda :  Testa  laxa.  Albumen  nullum.  Embryo 
curvatus  v.  rectus;  Colyledones  magna;,  suborbiculata?: 
liadictda   teres,  deseendens,   et  simul   centripeta,    curvata  v. 

recla;   Plumula  inconspicua .      Herbs  v.  Frutices,   intra 

tropicos  praecipue  provenienles  ;  pube,  dum  adsit,  simplici, 
nunc  capitata,  rarissime-  stellatu.  Folia  opposita,  rant 
qualerna,  exstipulata,' simphcia,  indivisa,  integra  v.  serrata; 
raro  sinualn  v.  sublobata.  biflorescentia  terminals  v.  axillaris, 
spicata,  racemosa,  fasciculata,  paniculata  v.  solitaria.  Flora 
in  spicis  stepius  oppositi,  nunc  alterni,  tribracteati,  bracteis 
lateralibus  rnro  deficient!  bus,  quandoque  magnis  folia  ceis 
calycem  nnnum,  interdum  obsoletum,  includentibus." 

In  tliis  instance  a  much  greater  number  of  particulars  is 
introduced  than  in  the  former;  but  still  it  comprehends 
nothing  like  all  the  characters  that  would  be  included  in  a 
general  description. 

The  following  is  also  a  specimen  of  a  generic  and  specific 
character,  from  the  same  author.  It  shows  the  plan  upon 
which  the  essential  characters  of  genera  should  be  con- 
structed :  — 

"  Veronica  L.,  Just. 
"  Hebe  Juss. 

"  Calyx    +-partitus,     raro    5-partitus.      Corolla  subrotfllft ; 
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Tubus    calyce  brevior;    Ltmbits    4-partitus,  imcqualis,    lobis 
imliviiii.      Stamina  2,  antherifera,  sterilia    nulla,      Capstda 

valvis  medio  septiferis  v.  bipartibilis .  Herbie  v.  Frutices. 

Folia  ofipositu,  qttandoque  verticillata,  v.  altema,  stcpc  tlaitata 
n  incisa.     Inflorescentia  xaria.      Calyces  cbradeali. 

"  §  I.  Capsula  bipartibilis. 

"  1.  V.Jbrmosa,  fruticosa,  foliis  perennantibus  decussatis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis  glnberrimis  basi  acutis,  ramis  bifariam 
pilosiusculis,  corymbis  axillaribus  paucifloris."  [Prodr.  *S4.) 

In  these  characters  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  to  be 
admired,  — the  skill  with  which  every  thing  superfluous  is  re- 
trenched, or  the  ingenuity  with  which  every  thing  essential  Is 
introduced.  Nothing  that  is  general  to  the  order  is  intro- 
duced into  the  generic  character ;  and  nothing  that  the  generic 
character  comprehends  is  discoverable  in  the  specific.  By 
making  the  peculiarity  of  Capsula  bipartibilis  the  distinction 
of  n  section,  the  necessity  of  introducing  that  circumstance 
inio  the  specific  characters  of  any  of  the  species  compre- 
hended in  tlie  section  is  avoided. 

Compare  with  this  the  following  generic  and  specific  dia- 
meters taken  from  Labillardiere's  Sertum  Austro-Caledoni- 
com  :  — 

"  Mtchosemma;  a  genus  of  Ternstronnacete  (?).  Calyx 
5-phyllus,  rare  C-phyllus,  persistens,  foliolis  tribus  interiori- 
bus.  Coronula  petaloidea,  pctalis  10 — 12  distinctis.  Stamina 
mimerosa  (30  circiter),  hypoginu,  filamentis  inter  se  basi 
subconnntis,  antlieris  bilocularibus  renirormibus.  Germeu 
globulosum,  superum,  stylo  simplici,  stigmate  5-6-fido.  Cap- 
sula ovata,  10 — 1 2 — locularis,  valvis  medio  septiferis,  10 — 12 — 
valvis.  Semina  solitaria,  in  Minium  valvularum  intus  nffixa, 
perifpermo  carnoso,  radi'ciild  supera."  (p.  58.) 

Upon  this  character  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  calyx  is 
described  awkwardly,  and  at  a  greater  expense  of  words  than 
is  necessary:  if  he  had  said,  calyx  5-6-phyllus  imbricatus, 
the  same  idea  would  have  been  expressed  :  rare  should  be  raro. 
In  the  next  place,  "coronula  petaloidea"  is  a  bad  term,  con- 
veying no  precise  notion  of  the  organ  it  is  intended  to  de- 
signate. What  is  a  coronula  ?  If  it  is  a  row  of  petals,  why 
f  F  S 
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call  it  otherwise  ?  And  it  appears  to  be  so,  because  it  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  described  as  consisting  of  10 — 12  distinct 
petals.  In  the  next  sentence,  hypogina  is  misspelt ;  and  the 
anthers  are  said  to  be  bilocular  and  reniform,  a  character  by 
no  means  essential ;  while  their  being  covered  with  glandular 
dots,  and  the  mode  of  their  attachment  to  the  filament,  both 
of  which  should  have  been  introduced,  are  omitted.  Again,  the 
germen,  meaning  the  ovarium,  is  said  to  be  globulose :  what  is 
globulose  ?  Is  it  bullet-shaped,  or  round  and  small?  If  the 
former,  the  term,  is  inapplicable ;  if  the  latter,  the  meaning 
is  not  expressed :  it  probably  was  intended  for  "  subglobose." 
The  capsule  is  said  to  be  ovate,  a  quality  of  no  consequence  if 
it  existed ;  but  not  true,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  from  the  figure 
to  be  round.  The  construction  of  what  follows  is  what  we 
call  in  English  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse :  instead  of 
"valvis  medio  septiferis  10 — 12  valvis,"  it  should  have  been, 
10 — 12  valvis,  valvis  medio  septiferis;"  and  all  that  is  said 
about  the  attachment  of  the  seeds  might  have  been  better 
expressed  by  two  words,  "  semina  pendula."  It  is  said  that 
they  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  valves,  in  the  inside:  did 
any  one  ever  hear  of  seeds  being  attached  to  the  outside? 
Let  the  character  be  properly  cut  down,  and  see  what  remains 
of  it. 

Microsemma. 

"Sepala  5 — 6,  imbricata, persistentia.  PetalalQ — 12. Stamina 
numerosa,  hypogyna,  submonadelpha :  antkeris  bilocularibus. 
Ovarium  superum ;  stylus  simplex ;  stigmata  5 — 6.  Capstda 
10-12-locularis,  valvis  totidem  loculicidis;  semina  solitari* 
pendula ;  albumen  camosum  ;  radicula  supers." 

But  it  is  not  in  inaccuracy  of  language  alone,  or  in  the 
misplacing  the  members  of  a  sentence,  that  an  essential 
character  may  be  defective :  it  may  be  expressed  with  a  good 
selection  of  terms,  and  a  due  attention  to  arrangement ;  but  the 
terms  may  be  wrongly  applied,  or  important  characters  may 
be  omitted,  or  the  author  may  not  understand  the  structure 
of  what  he  is  describing.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  following 
character  of  Carex,  by  the  late  Sir  James  Smith. 
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"Barren  Jlowers  numerous,  aggregate,  in  one,  or  more, 
oblong,  dense  call-ins ;  their  scales  imbricated  every  way.  Calyx 
a  single,  lanceolate,  undivided,  permanent  scale  to  each  floret. 
Corolla  none.  Filaments  3,  rarely  fewer,  capillary,  erect,  or 
drooping,  longer  than  the  scales.  Anthers  vertical,  long, 
linear,  of  2  cells. 

"  Fertile  Jfowcrs  numerous,  in  the  same,  or  more  usually  in 
a  different  calkin,  very  rarely  on  a  separate  plant.  Calyx  as 
in  the  barren  flower.  Corolla  a  single,  hollow,  compressed, 
Hbbed,  often  angular,  permanent  glume  to  each  floret ;  con- 
tracted, mostly  cloven,  and  often  elongated  at  the  extremity. 
Gcrmen  superior,  roundish;  with  three,  rarely  but  two,  angles, 
very  smooth.  Sti/le  one,  terminal,  cylindrical,  short.  Stigmas 
three,  more  rarely  two  only,  awl-shaped,  long,  tapering,  downy, 
deciduous.  Seed  the  shape  of  the  gcrmen,  with  unequal 
angles,  loosely  coated  with  the  enlarged,  either  hardened  or 
membranous,  permanent  corolla,  both  together  constituting 
the  fruit." 

This  character  is  carefully  written,  but  full  of  inaccurate 
and  confused  applications  of  terms.  The  term  catkin  should 
be  spike  ;  for  a  catkin  is  deciduous,  a  spike  persistent:  and 
the  inflorescence  in  Carex  is  of  the  latter  kind.  In  the  next 
place,  what  is  called  the  calyx  is  a  bract ea.  What  is  called  the 
corolla  of  the  fertile  flowers  is  two  confluent  bractea? ;  and, 
therefore,  not  a  single  glume,  but  a  double  one.  Finally, 
what  is  called  the  seed  is  the  pericarpium  :  in  the  young  state 
it  is  called  the  geruien,  which  is  equivalent  to  ovarium  ;  but, 
bv  the  time  the  ovarium  is  ripe,  it  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
seed. 

Inaccuracies  of  this  kind  not  only  disfigure  botanical  writ- 
ings, but  very  often  lead  the  inexperienced  botanist  into  errors 
and  misconceptions. 

In  constructing  essential  and  differential  characters,  it  is 
customary  to  use  the  nominative  case  for  genera  and  orders, 
and  the  ablative  for  species;  but  in  English  the  nominative 
only  is  employed  in  both  cases. 
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We  have  now  seen  that  the  principal  characters  of  a  plant 
can  be  comprehended  in  the  essential  and  differential  charao* 
ters.  But  as  these  contain  only  such  peculiarities  as  are 
supposed  to  be  most  essentia],  a  great  number  of  circumstances 
are  omitted  from  them  which,  in  the  view  of  the  botanist 
drawing  them  up,  may  appear  unessential,  but  which  to 
another  may  seem  of  the  first  importance.  On  this  account, 
a  plant  cannot  be  considered  completely  known  until  a  full 
description  of  every  part  shall  have  been  obtained.  In  this 
description  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  external  or 
internal  organisation  should  be  included,  and  a  full  state* 
ment  made  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  every  part,  however 
obscure  or  difficult  to  observe.  It  is  upon  descriptions 
of  this  kind  that  systematic  botany  is  based :  essential  and 
differential  characters  are  only  relative  to  the  degree  of  know* 
ledge  of  the  person  who  prepares  them  :  a  description  is  in- 
dependent of  all  relative  knowledge ;  it  exhibits  a  plant  as  it 
actually  is,  without  reference  to  its  resemblances  or  differences. 
The  former  are  adapted  to  the  state  of  knowledge  of  a  parti- 
cular era ;  the  latter,  if  complete,  to  that  of  all  eras. 

Notwithstanding  their  importance,  descriptions  of  this  kind 
are  very  rare :  they  occupy  too  much  space  in  books  to  be 
inserted  conveniently ;  they  are  difficult  to  draw  up ;  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  an  observer  has  the  means  of  describing 
every  part  of  a  plant :  the  root,  or  the  fruit,  or  the  flower,  or 
some  other  part,  is  probably  not  to  be  procured,  and  this 
renders  a  description,  even  in  the  best  hands,  necessarily 
imperfect. 

In  drawing  up  a  description,  care  must  be  taken  that  every 
term  is  used  in  its  strict  sense ;  that  all  is  perspicuous  and  free 
from  ambiguity ;  and  that  the  different  parts  are  described  in 
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their  just  order,  beginning  with  the  root,  nnd  ending  with  the 
fruit.  The  following  is  the  form  in  which  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion would  be  prepared :  it  shows  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  spoken  of,  and  the  points  of  structure  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  advert.  The  student  will  do  well  to 
consult  it  carefully:  he  should  take  common  plants,  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  he  can  find  in  books,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
exercise,  describe  them  himself  according  to  this  form;  com- 
paring them  afterwards  with  the  printed  descriptions  of 
botanists.  A  number  of  the  points  which  I  think  it  necessary 
to  describe  are  usually  overlooked  by  others,  as  unimportant, 
or  as  loo  difficult  to  ascertain  :  these  I  have  marked  with 
an  asterisk;  so  that  those  points  which  are  commonly  ad' 
verted  to  may  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  usually 
omitted  :  — 

Root.  Its  figure,  quality,  substance,  duration,  and  •ana- 
tomical internal  analysis. 

Stem.  Its  figure,  direction,  duration,  articulation,  ramifica- 
tion, size,  surface,  and  'internal  analysis. 

Leaves.  Their  *  vernation,  *  internal  structure,  figure, 
articulation,  insertion,  margin,  surface,  venation,  direction, 
colour,  texture,  and  size. 

Petiole.  Its  form,  surface,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  leaf. 

Stiptil.e.  Their  position,  texture,  surface,  insertion,  dura- 
tion, figure,  and  proportion  to  the  petiole. 

Inflorescence.  Its  nature,  order  of  developement,  ramifica- 
tion, position,  and  proportion  to  the  leaves. 

Bractea.  Their  numbers,  figure,  station,  proportion  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  surface,  texture,  'venation. 

Jtoaers.     Their  order,  and  time  of  expansion. 

Cali/r.  Its  structure,  figure,  station  with  respect  to  the 
ovarium  and  the  axis  of  inflorescence,  surface,  aestivation, 
odour,  size,  proportion  to  the  corolla,  colour,  and  venation. 

Otrolla.  Its  structure,  figure,  station  with  respect  to  the 
ovarium  and  axis  of  inflorescence  nnd  adjacent  parts,  sur- 
face, (estivation,  size,  colour,  proportion  to  the  calyx  and 
Mamens,  and  venation. 

Stamens.     Their  number,  direction,  aestivation,  station  with 


respect  to  the  petals,  insertion,  proportion  to  the  ovarium  and 
corolla;  whether  separate,  or  combined  in  several  parcels; 
whether  in  one  series  or  several,  of  equal  or  unequal  length. 
Filaments,  their  form,  length,  and  surface.  Antheis,  their  mode 
of  insertion  on  the  filament,  dehiscence  with  respect  to  the 
axis,  whether  inwards  or  outwards,  and,  with  respect  to 
themselves,  whether  transversely  or  longitudinally,  by  pores, 
or  otherwise;  their  form;  'structure  of  the  endothecium ; 
surface,  colour,  size ;  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  size  of 
the  filaments,  the  number  of  their  valves,  the  nature  of  the 
connect!  vum. 

Pollen.  Its  colour,  form,  size,  surface;  whether  distinct  or 
cohering;  and  'mode  of  bursting. 

Disk.  If  present,  its  size,  figure,  texture,  and  station. 
Ovarium.  Its  apparent,  as  well  as  theoretical,  structure; 
the  position  of  its  carpella  with  respect  to  the  organs  around 
it;  its  surface;  mode  of  division;  number  of  ribs,  if  any; 
veins;  cells.  Ovtda,  their  number;  insertion  upon  the 
placenta;  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  ovarium; 
'the  situation  of  their  foramen.  Styles,  their  number,  length, 
figure,  surface,  direction,  and  proportion.  Stigmata,  tbeir 
number,  form,  and  surface. 

Fruit.  Its  texture,  form ;  whether  naked,  or  covered  by  the 
remains  of  the  floral  envelopes;  whether  sessile  or  stipitate; 
mode  of  dehiscence,  if  any;  number  of  its  valves  and  cells;  situ- 
ation of  the  placenta;;  nature  of  its  axis;  number  of  its  seeds. 

Seed.  Its  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit, 
mode  of  insertion,  form,  surface ;  the  texture  and  nature  of 
the  testa,  arillus,  and  other  appendages,  if  any;  'position  of 
the  raphe  and  chalaza.  Albumen,  its  texture,  if  any.  Embryo, 
its  direction,  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  to 
the  hilum  of  tile  seed,  and  to  the  albumen ;  the  proportion  it 
bears  to  the  mass  of  the  latter;  the  form  of  its  cotyledons  and 
radicle;   'its  mode  of  germination. 

The  viedical  and  economical  qualities. 

Its  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  points  in  which  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  oilier  sjm 

Descriptions,  it  must  he  observed,  are  of  two  kinds,  collec- 
tive and  specific:  the  former  explaining  minutely  the  characters 
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common  to  several  species,  as  in  an  order  or  a  genus ;  the 
latter,  the  character  of  one  species  only.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two,  and  the  manner  of  applying  each  of  them, 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  examples. 

The  following  mode  of  fully  describing  an  order  is  taken 
from  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart's  excellent  memoir  on  Rham- 
se.e  :  — 

"  Calyx  monophyllus  4-5-fidus,  externe  sa?pius  villosus. 
Tubus  expansus  subplanus,  hemispmericus,  urceolatus,  cam- 
panulatus  vel  subcylindricus,  liber,  vel  inferius  ovario  adnatus, 
vel  cum  eo  omnino  coha?rens ;  interius  nudus,  vel  in  pluribus, 
disco  carnoso  aut  fauci  limitato,  aut  in  laciniis  effuso,  tectus. 
Lacinia?  ovatoe,  triangulares,  rarius  s  Lib  u  lata?,  acuta?,  interius 
subcarnosa?,  iu  pluribus  in  medio  lineii  carnosu  prominente 
Dotatse,  et  apice  callosre;  in  p  reef]  o  rati  one  valvatim  applicatse. 

"Pelala  cum  calycis  laciniis  alternanlia.cjustiue  fauCi  insert  a, 
ssepius  sub  margine  disci  aflixa,  unguiculata,  ungue  plus  mi- 
nusve  lougo.  Lamina?  rarius  patentes,  plana;,  superiiis  Integra? 
vel  emwginata?,  in  plerisque  concavae,  convolutce  vel  cucul- 
latas,  stamina  vel  eorum  filaments  involventes,  in  pluribus 
nulla?.     Pnefloralio  complicate. 

"  Stamina  petalis  opposite.  Filamenta  calycis  fauci  vel 
margin!  disci  inserta,  et  cum  unguibus  petalorum  basi  srepius 
cohserentia,  laciniis  calycis  breviora.  Anthcra  in  petalis 
cucullatis  recondita?,  vel  e  petalis  convolutis  exsertee,  parte 
media  vel  inferiori  dorsi  ad  apicem  filamenti  aflixa?,  versatiles, 
introrsee  (rarissime  extrorsa?);  vel  ovaue,  biloculares,  loculis 
parallels,  aut  basi  divergentibus,  rima  longitudinali  dehiscen- 
tibus;  vel  reniformes,  unilocu  la  res  "(loculis  superius  confluen- 
tibus),  rima  simplici  arcuata  bivalvim  liiantes.  Pollen  siccum 
ellipticum,  sulco  secundum  longitudinem  no  latum  ;  tnadefac- 
turn  sphffiricum,  lteve,  vel  trimamillosum. 

Discus  forma  maxime  varians,  in  Collctid  parvus,  fund  urn  que 
tubi  calycis  occupans;  in  plerisque  tubutn  calycis  strato  plus 
minusve  crasso  tegens  ejusque  formam  accipiens  (in  Zisypho, 
Patim-o,  Ventilagine,  Hovenia,  Colubrind,  subplanus,  penta- 
gonus,  angulis  ad  insertionem  staminum  emarginatis ;  in 
Rhamno,  Sageretta,  Scutid,  urceolatus  vel  cupula:  form  is),  et 
fauci   margine  distincto  limitatus;  in  oliis   (Puiattilla,  Cryp^ 
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landra,  PAyiiea,  a  plerisque  auctoribus  ut  disco  destitute 
descriptis)  super  lacinias  calycis  etiain  effusus,  ejusque  super- 
ficiem  interiorem  a  fundo  usque  nil  apicem  laciniariim  sub- 
stantia caruosu  incrustans;  an  in  quibusdam  nullus?  (is 
Pomaderri  et  C'n/pfandrte  speciebus  ;)  margin  e  petalis  stamini- 
b  usque  insertion  em  prsebens. 

Ovarium  liberum,  disco  plus  minusve  inimersum,  vel  caly- 
cis tubo  semi-adhserens,  sen  ornnino  adhEerens;  ovatum  vel 
subglobosuin,  bi-triloculare,  rarissime  quadriloculare  (in  qui- 
busdam  Bltamnis)  ;  loculis  monospermis. 

Ovulum  in  quolibet  loculo  solitarium  erectum,  e  fundo 
loculi  natum,  sessile  vel  podospermio  brevi  sulfultum.  Pad* 
spcrmium,  dum  adcst,  ante  evolutionem  Horis  angustum,  nee 
foramen  testae  legens,  ad  anthesin  superius  dilatatum,  et  ut 
cupula  parva  basin  ovuli  foramenque  amplectens,  cellulosc- 
epongiosum,  vasibus  raphes  percursum.  Testa  l*evis  vel  dorso 
(in  ffitamnis)  sulco  profundo  notata,  inferius  prope  hilnm 
peribrata.  Foramen  inovulis  sessiHbus  mammilla1  albidseen- 
docarpii  respondent,  in  pedioellatu  cupula  spongiosa  podo- 
spermi  tectum,  nee  ei  adherens.  Membrana  testae  e  stratis 
tribus  formata,  exterius  cuticulatum  tenuissimum,  medium 
transverse  fibrosum,  testam  seminis  producturum,  interiti; 
spongiosum,  primum  maximum  partem  ovuli  occupans,  dehinc 
incremento  nuclei  evanescens,  raphes  vasa  continens.  Mem- 
brana interior  albidn,  tenuis,  primum  libera,  deinde  testa; 
plus  minilsve  adherens  (in  Pomaderri  semi-adnata,  in  Pit/tit  it, 
B/iamnis  aliisque  pluribus  omninu  adnata),  circum  clialazam 
superius  amxn,  inferius  tubulosa,  perforata,  tubulo  in  fora- 
mine  testae  incluso.  Vhalaza  superius  notata,  c  duplici  s-trato 
(ut  in  omnibus  seminibus)  formata;  exterius  vasculosum,  va- 
sorum  raphes  expansione  productum,  testae  insertum;  interius 
spongiosum,  in ovulo  semi-evoluto  fuseescens,  nuclei  membrauu 
continuum.  Nucleus  subcylindricus,  liber,  superius  chaluza; 
arnxus,  pendulus,  inferius  in  mammilla  brevi,  foramine  inclusa, 
productus;  interius  laxe  eellulosus,  in  medio  sacculum  amnii 
continens,  c  mammilla  usque  ad  chalazam  extensum,  in  cujns 
cavitate  granula  parva  natant ;  prope  mammillam  Eml 
sub  forma  globuli  spluerici  primum  visus  est. 

"  Fructus  subsphu.'ricus,  liber  vel  calyce  adnato  plus  mini 
tectus;    pericarpium    exterius  carnosum,   drupaceum,   spoil- 
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giosum  vel  siccum  tenuissimum ;  interius  (cndocarpium) 
fibrosum,  durum,  pliis  minnsve  crassum;  nut  lignosum  inde- 
hiscens,  nucem  2-3-locularem  (sen  abortu  unilocularem),  seu 
nuculas  2 — 3  distinctos  effbrmans;  nut  crustaceum  deliiscens, 
capsulam  tricoccam  producens,  coccis  interims  et  inferius  rima 
longitudinal!  dehiscentibus. 

"Swift  in  quollbet  loculo  solltarium,  erectum,  sessile  vel 
jMHlospermio  brevi  cupulueformi  suffulttim.  Testa  Jsevissimn, 
fuse  a,  fibrosa,  Crustacea  vel  membranncea  (in  fruclibus  lignosis, 
ex.  gr.  Zizypkis),  raphe  laterali  interius  nolala,  vel  raphe  dor- 
sali,  sulco  profundo  exteriori  inclusa  superiiisque  testam  per- 
torame,  prtedita  (in  Rhamms),  Chalaza,  ut  in  ovulo.  Nncleum 
membrana  propria,  libera,  vel  testa-  su  bad  ha?  rente,  inclusum. 
Eui/w/ni-mium  carnosum,  flavescens,  cellulosum,  lateribus 
em  bn- on  is  applicatum.  Embn/u  magnus,  semini  subcon- 
formis,  sed  magis  compressus,  flavescens  vel  virescens,  cotyle- 
donibus  plants  applieutis,  cavnosis;  radicula  brevi  infer!). 

"  Arbores,  frutices  vel  sutfrutices,  ramulis  inpluribus  spine- 
wentibus.  Folia  simplicia,  altema,  subupposita,  vel  rurim  exucte 
apposita  {in  Colletiis),  pcnnitiervia  vel  triplinervia,  sparsa  vel 
mbditticha,  bast  strpiits  bislipiilata,  stipulis  parvis,  eailncis  vel 
spmexeniibus  ct  persistentibus  {in  Zizyplns,  Paliuro).  Flores 
axillaresy  solitarii,  fasciculafi,  umbellati,  vel  n/mosi,  7-arim 
tpteali,  in  spicis  sirup/icibus  vel  intennptis  {ramulis  nudis), 
gtomerat/m  dispositi  {in  .Sageretia,  GouaniA,  Ventilagine),  in 
quibutdam  jmnieulas  terminate!  rffbnnantes  {in  Ceanollio,  Ber- 
c  hernia,  Pomaderri),  vel  glomcvaii  seu  capitati  {in  Cryptandra, 
Phylicfl,  &c.)" 

As  an  instance  of  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  describing 
mi  order,  the  following  natural  character  of  Amarantacea:,  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Von  Marlins,  may  be  studied  with  advantage: 
it  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  characters  are  valued  by  the 
philosophers  of  Germany  :  — 

"Flores  hermaphrodtti,  raro  diclines:  dioici  nut  abortu 
polygamo-monoici,  aut  smguli  aut  nonnulli  glomerati  bratUali. 
Perianthium  hypogynum,  liberum,  pers-istens,  duplex,  utrumque 
compagne  simile,  exterius  (calyx)  diphyllum,  nunc  deficiens 
(evanescens) ;  interius  (corolla)  pentaphyllum,  petalis  distinctis 
aut  raro  connatis ;  rarissimc  triphyllum.     Stamina  hypogyna, 
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quina,  aut  quinario  numero  dupla  aut  multipla,  rar&  pattciora, 
ultra  quinque  vix  fertilia,  uniserialia,  none  distincta,  nunc 
monadelpha,  in  cupulam  aut  in  tubum  connata;  JUamentu 
fertilibus  petalis  oppositis ;  antheris  medio  dorso  affixis,  nunc 
didyrais  bilocularibus,  nunc  unilocularibus,  longitudinaliter 
medio  antice  dehiscentibus,  polline  globoso,  minuto,  creber- 
rimo.  PistiUwn  unicum.  Ovarium  simplex,  mono  aut  oligo- 
spermum,  ovulis  funiculo  centrali  libero  appensis.  Sights 
unicus  vel  nullus,  ex  ovario  transiens  s.  continuum  et  in  utri- 
culo  (plerumque)  persistens.  Stigma  simplex  vel  multiplex. 
Pericardium :  Utrictdus  membranaceus,  evalvis  et  irregulariter 
dehiscens,  aut  circumscissus  mono  aut  oligospermia.  Semma 
lentiformia,  subglobosa  v.  elliptica,  ad  bilum  emarginata,  ver- 
ticaliter  appensa;  testa  Crustacea,  membrana  interna  tenuL 
Albumen  centrale,  farinaceum.  Embryo  periphericus,  arcuatus; 
cotyledonibus  plano-convexis  incumbentibus ;  plumula  incon- 
spicua ;  radicula  umbilicum  spectante. 

"  Herbal  aut  suffrutices  ramosae  vel  ramosissimae,  catde  tere- 
tiusculo,  rarius  angulato,  humiles  aut  diffuso-incumbentes 
aliis  vegetabilibus. 

u  Folia  opposita  vel  alterna,  simplicia,  sosph  brevit&r  petio- 
lata,  integra,  subintegerrima  uninervia,  venis  subparallelis  com- 
binatis,  venulis  creberrim&  reticularis,  exstipulata. 

"Flares  pedicellis  brevissimis  subsessiles,  sicciusculi,  soariosi 
et  quasi  gluraacei,  glomerati,  capitati  vel  spicati,  colore  vario. 
Pubes  frequens,  septata,  articulata  aut  ganglionea,  plerumque 
simplex,  rard  stellata. 

"  Evolutio. 

"  Cotyledones  epigaeae,  integerrimae,  glaberrimae,  subsuc- 
cosse,  in  alternifoliis  nonnunquam  oblique  oppositae,  in  op- 
positifoliis  basi  conjugate.  Radicula  subsimplex,  fibrillosa 
et  Cauliculus  crassiusculi,  internodio  primario  saepe  elongate. 
Folia  plumula  vernatione  sursum  complicata.  Gemmalio: 
Gemmis  nudis.  JEstivatio  calycina  equitans.  JEstivatio 
corollina  interdum  apice  aperta  (dum  corolla  calyce  inclusa), 
quincuncialis :  duobus  tribusve  petalis  exterioribus,  sibi  later- 
aliter  imbricatis  et  interiores  subvalvulares,  vel  bine  imbricatas 
plus  minusve  tegentibus. 


ujEstivatio  staminea  erecta,  pistillo  ante  antbesin  stepe  sta- 
mina superante,  postea  incluso.  Prolepsis  flormii  composita  et 
indeterminate  {Link).    Antkesis  sursum  peracta. 

"  Propagalio. 

**  Antherarum  deltiscentia  simultanea,  complete,  antheris 
effect  is  explanatis  vel  tort  is  et  versatilibus.  Stigma  pullen 
papillis  pilisque  affigens,  dum  di  visum  sensim  sensimque  ex- 
p&nsum.  Disseminata  aut  floribus  integris  super  pericarpium 
semenque  clan  sis  decidenlibus,  avapi  ope  ians  involventis  voli- 
tan  ti  bus,  seminibusve  aut  ex  utricuto  circumscisso  libere  aut 
una  cum  utriculo  delabentibus. 

"  Metamorphosis. 

"Folia  sursum  magnitudine  decrescentia,  floralia  nunc 
reliquis  minora,  nunc  omnino  deflcientia  aut  in  squamas  ad 
divisiones  florescentire  mutata,  bractearum  sub  specie  con- 
tracts, sicca,  scariosa  atque  calycis  foliotis  similia.  Foliolorum 
calycinorum  fabrica  et  species  quasi  repetita  in  petalis  vix 
in  orbem  regularem  dispositis,  orbe  non  nisi  in  staminum 
mooadetphorum  perigynia  absoluto. 

"Metamorphosis  relrocedens  s.  negativa  in  florum  glomeruli's, 
□onnullos  flores  in  gemmulas  spinosas  coercens. 

"Luxuries  caules  rachesque  florum  fasciatos  vel  florum 
diclinorum  herinaphrod itismum  incomplelum  sistens,  aut 
semina  in  corpuscula  vacua  caudata  extenuans. 

"  Qtialilas. 

"Herba?,  praesertim  junior  is,  JbJia  textura  laxiuscula  molli, 
dementis  muciloginosis,  saccharinis  et  fibrosis  pollentia  ideo- 
que  oleracea.  Semina  farinacea,  amylo  et  iiiuco  pollentia. 
Virtus  nutriens,  emol  liens,  demulcens,  in  systema  lymphati- 
cum  preevalens.  Unicae  hucusque  speciei  cognitse,  Gom- 
pkrena  officinalis  Mart.,  radix  antidotalis,  tonica,  stimulans. 

"  Statio  et  Habitatio. 

"Plants?  et  gregoria:  et  solitarise;  plures  diffusa;  villosiores 
i  lapidosis  arenosisve  apricis  regionibus,  alia?  erects? 
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vel  super  alia  vegetabilia  decumbentes,  pube  rariore  adspertae, 
in  sylvarum  marginibus  lucisque  primaevis  vivunt ;  nonnullae 
subsalsa  maritimaque  diligunt  loca ;  in  depressis,  baud  multum 
super  oceanum  elevatis,  frequentiores  ac  in  montanis.  Ob- 
viam  venit  haec  plantarum  farailia  in  utroque  hemisphaerio ; 
sub  ipsa  iEquatore  rarius,  inde  si  versus  Polos  procedas, 
utrinque  frequentior,  ita  ut  ejus  vis  versus  Tropicas  augeri 
videatur.  Cujusvis  .  generis  Plaga  ampla,  aliis  Americas, 
Asiae,  Novae  Hollandiae  peculiaribus,  aliis  paucissimis  com* 
munibus,  paucis  hucusque  Europaeis  et  Africanis." 

As  an  example  of  a  full  description  of  a  species,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha  is  taken  from  Dr.  Von 
Martius's  Materia  Medica  Brasiliensium  :  — 

"  Radix  perennis,  simplex  vel  in  ramos  paucos  divergentes 
divisa,  oblique  terrain  intrans,  flexuosa,  torta,  4 — 6  pollices 
longa,  raro  longior,  pennam  anserinam  circiter  crassa,  versus 
basin  et  apicem  plerumque  paulo  attenuata,  annulata,  annulis 
ut  plurimum  ultra  dimidiam  radicis  crassitiem  latis  inaequa- 
libus;  passim  fibras  agens  tenues,  flexuosas,  simplioes  vel 
parum  divisas  in  fibrillas  patentes  epidermide  laevigata,  glabra, 
in  planta  viva  dilute  fusca,  in  sicca  umbrina  et  tandem  urn* 
brino-nigricante  vel  griseo-fusca  obductas ;  cortice  sen  paren- 
chymate,  quod  annulos  exhibet,  aequabili,  primum  molliusculo, 
subamylaceo,  albo,  tandem  siccescente  pallide  rubente  vel 
testaceo-roseo,  resinoso-splendente,  facilius  a  filo  centrali 
lignoso  tereti  dilute  flavido  secedente,  idque  passim  in  con- 
spectum  dante. 

"  Caulis  suffruticosus,  2 — 3  pedes  longus,  adscendens,  inter- 
dum  declinatus  inque  terra  latitans,  passim  nodosus  et  enodis 
radices  agens  reliquis  similes,  ut  plurimum  simplices,  teres, 
crassitie  pennae  anserinae  vel  cygneae,  vel  simplicissimus,  vel 
adultior  ramos  paucos  sarmentoso-emittens ;  epidermide  cras- 
siuscula  laevigata  vel  longitudinal  iter  rimis  aperta,  in  parte 
subterranea  fusca,  in  parte  extraterranea  inferiore  foliis  desti- 
tuta  cinereo-alba  glabra,  in  superiore  viridi  pubescente. 

"  Folia  in  apice  caulis  ramorumque  4—6,  rar6  plura,  oppo- 
site subhorizontaliter  patentia,  petiolata,  oblongo?obovata, 
acuta,  versus  basin  attenuata,  margine  integerrima  vel  obiter, 
subrepanda,  3 — 4  pollices  longa,  1 — 2  lata,  uti  pars  suprema 
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caiiUs  et  ramorum  pilis  brevibus  adpressis  scabriuscula,  ob- 
scure viridia,  subtus  pallida,  iiervo  medio  venisque  lateralibus 
ibidem  proniineiilibus  percursa. 

"  Petioli  semiunguiculares,  semiteretes,  supra  paulii  canali- 
culali,  pubescentes. 

"Stt'/iulie  petiolos  connectentes,  erectas  adpressa;,  basi 
raembranaceai  superne  utrinque  in  laeinias  setosas  4 — 6  fissaa, 
marcescentes  et  cum  foliis  decidutc. 

"  Pedunculi  solitarii,  axillares,  teretes,  pubescentes,  floriferi 
crectiusculi,  fructiferi  refracti,  unc'tatn  et  ultra  longi. 

"Floret  in  capitulum  involucratum  semiglobosum  collecti, 
8 — 12,  raro  plures,  in  quovis  involucro,  singuli  bracteati. 

"  Jnvolucritm  commune  nionophyllum,  patens,. profuude  4 — , 
rarius  5 — 6 — partitum  in  laeinias  obovatas  brevi  acumine  ter- 
minatas  cilia  las. 

"  BractctE  (s.  itivolucrum  partiale)  pro  singulo  flore  singula?, 
ovato-oblongoj,  acuta?,  pubescentes. 

"Calyx  ovario  adnatus,  minutus,  obovatus,  albidus,  extns 
pubescens,  superne  sectus  in  dentes  5  breves  obtusiusculos 
ereclos. 

"  Corolla  alba,  infumlibuliformis,  tubo  cylindrico  vix  sur- 
sum  dilatato  extus  ct  in  fauce  tenuissime  pubescens,  limbo 
quiun  tubus  duplo  breviore,  In  laeinias  5  ovatas  acutiusculas 
patent! — reflexas  diviso. 

"Stamiita  5.  Filameiita  filiform ia,  alba,  glabra,  in  tubi  parte 
superiore  adnata.  Anthera  lineares,  quam  filamunta  paulo 
longiores,  nonniliil  exsertfe. 

"  Ovarium  calyce  inclusum,  obovatum,  in  vertice  disco  car- 
noso  medio  umbilicato  albldo  notatum.  Stylus  filiformis, 
Icugitudine  tubi  corollini,  albus.  Stigmata  2,  linearia,  obtusa, 
patentiu. 

"  Baeca  ovata,  obtusa,  magn'iludine  vix  semen  Phaseoli  multi- 
Jlori  (cqiuius,  primum  purpurea,  dein  violaceo-atra,  carnosa, 
mollis,  calyce  parvo  lion  ampliato  coronata,  bilocularis,  dis- 
sepimenlo  longitudinali  carnoso,  disperma. 

"  Sucuhv  2,  bine  convexa;  inde  plana?  ibidemque  sulco  tenui 
exarata?,  pallida;,  tesUicem,  glabrae.  Xtn/tiis  albus,  albumine 
coroeo,  embryone  erecto  subclavato." 

A  briefer  and  comparative  mode  of  describing  species  is, 
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however,  more  frequently  employed ;  of  which  the  following 
of  Hypericum  perforatum,  from  Sir  James  Smith's  English 
Flora,  is  a  good  instance :  — 

"  Root  woody,  somewhat  creeping.  Stem  taller  than  the 
last  (H.  quadrangulum),  and  much  more  busby,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  much  greater  length  of  its  axillary  leafy  branches : 
its  form  round,  with  only  two  opposite  ribs  or  angles,  not  so 
acute  as  those  of  H.  quadrangulum.  The  whole  herb  is  more- 
over of  a  darker  green,  with  a  more  powerful  scent  when  rub- 
bed ;  staining  the  fingers  with  dark  purple,  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  coloured  essential  oil  lodged  in  the  herbage  and  even 
in  the  petals.  Leaves  very  numerous,  smaller  than  the  last; 
elliptical,  or  ovate,  obtuse,  various  in  width.  Flowers  bright 
yellow,  dotted  and  streaked  with  black  or  dark  purple; 
numerous,  in  dense,  forked,  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  narrow. 
Styles  short,  erect  Capsule  large,  ovate."  (English  Flora, 
iii.  325.) 

In  order  to  show  the  materials  from  which  a  plant  is  de- 
scribed, it  has  become  customary  to  add,  immediately  after 
the  indication  of  its  native  country,  within  a  parenthesis,  cer- 
tain explanatory  abbreviations ;  such  as  v.  $.  sp.  (vidi  siccam 
spontaneam),  meaning  that  a  wild  specimen  has  been  examin- 
ed in  a  dried  state ;  or  v.  s.  c.  (vidi  siccam  cultam),  meaning 
that  a  cultivated  specimen  has  been  examined  in  a  dried  state; 
v.  v.  sp.  (vidi  vivam  spontaneam),  meaning  that  it  has  been 
seen  wild  in  a  living  state ;  or  v.  v.  c.  (vidi  vivam  cultam), 
meaning  that  it  has  been  seen  cultivated  in  a  living  state ;  and 
the  like.  These  are  useful  things  to  know,  because  it  enables 
a  reader  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  materials  from  which 
an  author  has  been  describing.  But  they  are  capable  of 
much  improvement.  It  now  appears,  indeed,  whether  a 
plant  has  been  seen  alive  or  dried,  wild  or  cultivated,  but  we 
have  nothing  to  show  what  the  nature  of  the  examination  has 
been  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  either  case.  A  plant 
may  have  been  seen  alive,  and  not  examined  or  analysed  until 
it  was  dried :  another  may  have  been  inspected  in  a  dried 
state,  without  having  been  analysed;  or  if  analysed,  the 
analysis  may  have  been  very  imperfect :  no  examination  may 
have  been  made  of  the  interior  of  the  ovarium,  of  the  fruit,  or 
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of  the  seed ;  all  points  upon  which  it  is  useful  to  possess  in- 
formation. It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  some  alteration,  or 
rather  extension,  of  these  abbreviations,  should  be  contrived, 
something  after  the  following  manner:  —  v.  v.  et  ex. JL  ov. 
Jr.  s.,  seen  alive;  examined,  flower,  ovarium,  fruit,  and  seed: 
if  nil  these  are  named,  they  will  all  have  been  examined ; 
if  part  only,  then  the  other  parts  will  be  understood  not  to 
have  been  examined.  The  great  necessity  of  making  some 
such  addition  as  this,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  felt  by  every  one 
accustomed  to  consult  botanical  works.  At  all  events,  it  is 
indispensable  that  it  should  be  stated  whether  a  plant  has 
been  examined  sufficiently,  as  well  as  seen ;  because  merely  to 
inspect  a  plant  in  a  herbarium  will  often  enable  the  observer 
to  form  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  organisation.  For 
this  reason  I  have  introduced  the  abbreviation  exam,  (exam- 
iuavi)  into  some  of  my  own  works,  thus:  — 

*'  Habitat  in  Mexico  ,■  Pavon,  (exam.  s.  sp,  in  Herb. 
Uimbert.)" 

Connected  with  this  subject,  is  the  mode  of  stating  the 
native  countries  of  plants,  and  of  citing  the  authorities  upon 
which  the  statement  is  made.  For  this  purpose  the  two  rules 
of  M.  De  Candolie  are  unexceptionable. 

1.  If  you  have  yourself  seen  a  specimen  collected  in  its 
native  country,  then  the  name  of  the  collector,  which  is 
placed  immediately  after  that  of  the  country,  is  primed  in 
italics  :  but,  2.  If  you  have  no  other  authority  for  the  habit- 
ation than  some  printed  book,  or  mannscripts,  then  the  name 
of  die  author  from  whom  you  derive  your  information  is 
printed  in  Roman  characters;  thus:  — 

Hab.  in  Mexico,  Graham;  Caribueis,  Jacquin;  Florida, 
Frazer;  Louisiana,  Rn  fines  que. 

Here  it  is  seen  lhat  you  have  examined  Mexican  specimens 
collected  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  Florida  ones  from  Frazer; 
but  that  you  trust  lo  the  writings  of  Jacquin  and  Rafinesque 
for  its  being  also  found  in  the  West  Inches  and  in  Louisiana. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF   PUNCTUATION. 


As  the  principle  of  composing  and  punctuating  generic  and 
specific  characters,  and  descriptions,  when  written  in  Latin, 
differs  from  that  employed  in  ordinary  composition,  a  few  rules 
upon  the  subject  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  here. 

In  the  characters  of  classes,  orders,  or  genera,  the  nominative 
case  is  employed,  the  ablative  being  only  occasionally  intro- 
duced: each  adjective  is  separated  by  a  comma;  and  the 
different  members  of  a  sentence  by  a  semicolon,  or  a  period; 
as,  "  Perianthium  deciduum.  Ovarium  liberum,  sessile,  mono- 
spermum,  ovulo  erecto.  Stylus  brevissimus.  Stigma  sublo- 
batum.  Semen  nucamentaceum,  arillo  multipartita  Albumen 
ruminatum,  sebaceo-carnosum," 

Or,— 

"Perianthium  deciduum.  Ovarium  liberum,  sessile,  mo- 
nospermum,  ovulo  erecto ;  stylus  brevissimus ;  stigma  subloba- 
tum.  Semen  nucamentaceum,  arillo  multipartito ;  albumen 
ruminatum,  sebaceo-carnosum." 

The  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two,  because  the  semicolons 
show  that  the  parts  connected  by  them  all  form  a  portion  of 
the  same  organ ;  while,  if  the  period  is  exclusively  used,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  parts  divided  by  it  were  all  so  many 
distinct  organs. 

In  specific  characters,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the  ablative 
case ;  not  to  separate  the  adjectives  that  belong  to  the  same 
noun  by  any  point ;  to  use  commas  to  divide  the  members  of 
the  sentence ;  to  employ  the  colon  to  indicate  when  a  new 
sentence  forms  a  part  of  that  which  precedes ;  and  to  exclude 
the  semicolon  altogether,  or  to  employ  it  to  separate  adjec- 
tives in  the  nominative  case,  when  such  are  introduced,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  from  the  ablative  part  of  the  character. 
Thus  we  write,  — 
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"  Stemodia  bahamea,  cauli  procumbenti,  ramis  subhirsutis, 
foliis  ovatis  obtusis  basi  in  petiolum  breveiu  angustatis  glabrls : 
floralibus  conformibus,  floribus  axillaribus  sessiiibus  solitaries 
vel  utrinque  2 — 3  glomerafis,  calycibus  5-partitis  :  lacinlis  lan- 
ceol  ato-s  u  bul  atis ." 

And  not,  — 

"  Stemodia  bahamea,  cauli  procumbenti,  ramis  subhirsutis, 
foliis  ovalis,  obtusis,  basi  in  petiolum  brevem  angustatis,  gla- 
bris, floralibus  conformibus,  floribus  axillaribus,  sessiiibus, 
solitariis,  vel  utrinque  2 — 3  gloineratis,  calycibus  5-partitis, 
lane  in  i  is  lanceolato-subulatis." 

If  this  character  were  punctuated  in  the  latter  manner,  it 
would  not  be  certain  whether  or  not  laciniis  referred  to  calyx, 
or  to  any  thing  else ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  distinctly  in- 
dicated. 

If  a  semicolon  is  introduced  into  a  specific  character,  it  is 
when  an  adjective  in  the  nominative  case  immediately  follows 
the  specific  name,  preceding  all  that  part  that  is  in  the  abla- 
tive :  thus,  — 

M  Gesnerin  mittra,  procumbens  ;  foliis  obovatis  villosis,"  &c. 

In  detailed  descriptions,  the  mode  of  composing  and  punc- 
tuating is  much  the  same  as  in  the  characters  of  genera  ; 
the  nominative  case  being  chiefly  used,  and  commas  being 
placed  between  each  adjective.  The  members  of  a  sentence 
are  divided  by  semicolons ;  and  if  colons  are  employed,  it  is 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  specific  characters. 

Although  such  are  the  most  approved  rules  of  punc- 
tuation, yet  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  little  attended  to 
by  many  botanists ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
tend  very  much  to  perspicuity  and  precision  of  language. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  NOMENCLATURE  AND  TERMINOLOGY. 

The  following  are  the  canons  instituted  by  Linnaeus,  with 
reference  to  this  subject  They  are  what  guide  the  botanist 
in  his  doubts ;  and,  although  exceptionable  in  some  points,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  arej  upon  the  whole,  well  deserving  of 
attention  and  respect 

1.  The  names  of  plants  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  of  the  class 
and  order,  which  are  understood;  and  of  the  genus  and  species, 
which  are  expressed.  The  name  of  the  class  and  order  never 
enter  into  the  denominations  of  a  plant 

2.  All  plants  agreeing  in  genus,  are  to  hare  the  same 
generic  name. 

8.  All  plants  differing  in  genus,  are  to  have  a  distinct  ge- 
neric name. 

4.  Each  generic  name  must  be  single. 

5.  Two  different  genera  cannot  be  designated  by  the  same 
name. 

6.  It  is  the  business  of  those  who  distinguish  new  genera 
to  name  them. 

7.  Generic  names  derived  from  barbarous  languages 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  admitted. 

8.  Generic  names  compounded  of  two  entire  words  are 
improper,  and  ought  to  be  excluded.  Thus,  Vitis  Idaea  must 
give  way  to  Vaccinium,  and  Crista  Galli  to  Rhinanthus. 

9.  Generic  names  formed  of  two  Latin  words,  are  scarcely 
tolerable :  some  of  them  have  been  admitted,  such  as  Cornu- 
copia, Rosmarinus,  Sempervivum,  Sec,  but  this  example  is  not 
to  be  imitated. 

10*  Generic  names,  formed  half  of  Latin  and  half  of  Greek, 
are  hybrid,  and  on  no  account  to  be  admitted :  such  are 
CardamtWufti,  Chrysanthemmtfcm,  &c. 
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I  1.  Generic  names  compounded  of  the  entire  generic  name 
of  one  plant,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  another,  are  un- 
worthy of  botany;  such  as  Cannacorwj,  Lilionarcissr/s,  Lauro- 
eerasus. 

12.  A  generic  name,  to  which  is  prefixed  one  or  more 
syllables,  so  as  to  alter  its  signification,  and  render  it  appli- 
cable to  other  plants,  is  not  admissible.  BiilbocasUmum, 
O/'iocrambe,  f'/ja/iwrnerium,  Sec,  are  of  this  kind. 

13.  Generic  names  ending  in  oides  are  to  be  rejected;  as, 
AgrimonojVcs,  Asteroides,  &c. 

14.  Generic  names  formed  of  other  generic  names,  with 
the  addition  of  some  final  syllable,  are  disagreeable,  as  Aceto- 
tella,  Balsam//«,  llapistritm,  &c. 

15.  Generic  names  sounding  alike,  lead  to  confusion. 

16.  No  generic  names  can  be  admitted,  except  such  as  are 
derived  from  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages. 

17.  Generic  names  appertaining  previously  to  Zoology,  or 
other  sciences,  are  to  be  cancelled,  if  subsequently  applied  in 
botany. 

18.  Generic  names  at  variance  with  the  characters  of  any 
of  the  species  arc  bad. 

19.  Generic  names  the  same  as  those  of  the  class  or  order 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

20.  Adjective  generic  names  are  not  so  good  as  substantive 
ones,  but  may  be  admitted. 

21.  Generic  names  ought  not  to  be  misapplied,  to  gaining 
the  goodwill  or  favour  of  saints,  or  persons  celebrated  in  other 
sciences  ;  they  are  the  only  reward  that  the  botanist  can  ex- 
pect, and  are  intended  for  him  alone. 

22.  Nevertheless,  ancient  poetical  names  of  deities,  or  of 
great  promoters  of  the  science,  are  worthy  of  being  retained. 

23.  Generic  names  that  express  the  essential  character  or 
habit  of  u  plant  are  the  best  of  all. 

2*.  The  ancient  names  of  the  classics  are  to  be  respected. 

25,  We  have  no  right  to  alter  an  ancient  generic  name  to 
one  more  modern,  even  although  it  may  be  for  the  better: 
this  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  an  endless  labour ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  would  tend  to  inextricable  confusion. 

26.  If  new  generic  names  are  wanted,   it  must   be   first 

o  o  + 
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ascertained  whether  no  one  among  the  existing  synonyms  is 
applicable. 

27.  If  an  old  genus  is  divided  into  several  new  ones,  the 
old  name  will  remain  with  the  species  that  is  best  known. 

28.  The  termination  and  euphony  of  generic  names  are  to 
be  consulted,  as  far  as  practicable. 

29.  Long,  awkward,  disagreeable  names  are  to  be  avoided, 
such  as  Calophyllodendron  of  Vaillant,  Coriotragemato- 
dendros  of  Plukenet,  and  the  like. 

50.  The  names  of  classes  and  orders  are  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  those  of  genera.  They  ought  always  to  express  some 
essential  and  characteristic  marks. 

51.  The  names  of  both  classes  and  orders  must  always 
consist  of  a  single  word,  and  not  of  sentences. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  these  Linnsean  canons, 
firstly,  because  they  are  undoubtedly  excellent  in  many  re- 
spects; secondly,  because  we  must  attribute  much  of  the 
greater  perfection  of  natural  history,  since  the  time  of  Lin- 
naeus, to  the  adoption  of  them ;  and,  thirdly,  because  they  are 
constantly  appealed  to,  by  the  school  of  Linnaeus,  as  a  standard 
of  language,  from  which  no  departure  whatever  is  allowable. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  undoubted  excellence  of  many  of  these  rules,  yet  there 
are  others,  adherence  to  which  is  often  out  of  the  question, 
and  which  have,  indeed,  fallen  wholly  into  disuse.  It  seems 
to  be  an  admitted  principle,  that  it  is  of  little  real  importance 
what  name  an  object  bears,  provided  it  serves  to  distinguish 
that  object  from  every  thing  else.  This  is  the  material  point, 
to  which  all  other  considerations  are  secondary :  thus,  if  A.  or 
B.  are  universally  known  by  the  names  of  Thomas  or  John, 
it  is  quite  as  well  as  if  they  were  called  William  or  James. 
This  being  so,  it  will  follow  that  Nos.  7,  9,  11,  12,  14,  and 
16,  of  the  Linnsean  canons,  are  either  frivolous  or  unimportant; 
or,  at  least,  that  no  person  is  bound,  either  in  reason  or  by 
custom,  to  observe  them.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in 
considering  the  practice  now  universally  adopted,  although 
condemned  by  Linnaeus,  of  converting  the  names  by  which 
plants  are  known  in  countries  called  barbarous,  into  scientific 
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generic  names,  by  adding  a  Latin  termination  to  them.  The 
advantage  of  this  practice  to  travellers  is  known  to  be  very 
great,  as  it  puts  them  in  possession  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  the  plants  are  found.  Such 
names  are  often  not  less  euphonous  than  those  admitted  by 
the  LinnEean  school  as  unexceptionable :  witness,  Licaria  and 
Eperua,  rejected  Caribean  generic  names ;  and  Glossarrhena, 
Guldens  tad  tia,  Scblechlendahlia;  and  similar  admitted  Lin- 
nscan  names.  Indeed,  so  impossible  is  it  to  construct  generic 
names  that  will  express  the  peculiarities  of  the  species  they 
represent,  that  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  think  a  good, 
well-sounding,  unmeaning  name  by  far  the  best  that  can  be 
contrived.     The  great  rule  to  follow  is  this:  — 

In  constructing  a  generic  name,  take  care  that  it  is  har- 
monious, and  as  unlike  all  other  generic  names  as  it  can  be. 
In  adopting  generic  names,  always  take  the  most  ancient, 
whether  better  or  worse  than  those  that  have  succeeded  it. 
Attend  as  much  as  you  will  to  the  canons  of  Linnaeus  in 
forming  a  name  of  your  own;  but  never  allow  them  to  Induce 
you  to  commit  the  incivility  of  rejecting  the  names  of  other 
persons,  because  they  do  not  think  fit  to  acknowledge  arbi- 
trary rules  which  you  are  disposed  to  obey ;  and  let  the  con- 
duct of  Schreber,  a  German  botanist,  who  has  been  held  up 
to  universal  scorn  for  having  presumed,  without  authority  or 
any  sort  of  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  Aublet, 
to  alter  the  whole  nomenclature  of  that  author,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  science,  be  a  warning  to  you,  never  to  be  induced 
to  sanction  any  similar  deviation  from  the  rules  of  courtesy 
in  science. 

When  species  are  named  after  individuals,  the  rule  of  con- 
struction is  this:  if  the  individual  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
plant,  or  the  describer  of  it,  the  specific  name  is  then  to  be  in 
the  genitive  singular;  as  Caprifolium  Douglasii,  Carex  Men- 
/ii_>ii;  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Menzies  having  been  the  dis 
coverers  of  these  species ;  and  Planera  Richardi,  the  species 
so  called  having  been  described  by  Richard :  but  if  the  name 
is  merely  given  in  compliment,  without  reference  to  either  of 
these  circumstances,  the  name  should  be  rendered  in  an 
adjective   form,  with  the  termination  anus,  a,  urn :  as   Pinus 
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Lambertiana,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Lambert :  and,  for  this 
reason,  such  names  as  Rosa  Banksiae  and  R.  Brunonii  are 
wrong;  they  should  have  been  R.  Banksiana  and  R.  Bru- 
noniana. 

It  is  customary  to  name  an  order  from  the  genus  that  most 
accurately  represents  its  characters,  adding  the  termination 
acece  to  such  names  as  end  in  a  or  as,  or  even  us.  Rosaces 
from  Rosa,  Spondiaceae  from  Spondias,  Connaracese  from 
Connarus ;  or  by  converting  the  terminations  us  or  urn  into  em; 
as  Rhamneae  from  Rhamnus,  Menispermeae  from  Menisper- 
mum.  But  this  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to ;  many  well- 
known  old  names,  not  constructed  upon  this  principle,  being 
still  retained ;  such  as  Salicariae,  Leguminosae,  Caryophylleae, 
Gramineae,  Palmse,  &c. 

There  is  no  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  names  of  the 
higher  divisions  in  Botany. 

In  terminology,  every  name  should  have  a  distinct,  positive 
meaning,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood;  all  terms  that  have 
two  meanings  being  bad.  For  instance,  the  term  nectarium, 
which  is  sometimes  applied  to  glands  secreting  honey ;  some- 
times to  modifications  of  the  petals  or  stamens ;  and  even  to 
the  disk  itself,  is,  in  such  an  extended  signification,  un- 
intelligible. Again,  the  term  corolla,  unless  limited  to  the 
inner  series  of  the  floral  envelopes,  may  be  often  applied  to 
the  calyx,  and  then  ceases  to  have  any  precise  signification. 
Capsule  has  been  applied  by  various  authors  to  a  polyspermous 
dehiscent  compound  fruit,  or  to  an  indehiscent  polyspermous 
fruit,  or  to  an  indehiscent  monospermous  fruit :  so  applied  it 
has  no  distinct  meaning.  For  this  reason  modern  botanists 
have  contrived  a  large  number  of  new  terms,  which  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  perspicuity  of  botanical  writings.  But 
if  this  has  been,  in  many  cases,  done  advantageously,  it  has 
unfortunately  happened  that  in  others  additional  terms  have 
been  created  uselessly,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  science. 
Thus,  the  old  word  albumen  is  perfectly  well  understood  as 
the  matter  lying  between  the  embryo  and  the  seed  coats  when 
the  seed  is  mature ;  nevertheless,  we  have  the  terms  perisperm 
and  endosperm  contrived  for  the  same  part :  testa  is  synony- 
mous with  episperm ;  putamen  with  endocarpium :  for  funiculus 
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umbilicalis  we  have  trophosperm  and  podosperm;  and,  un- 
fortunately, numerous  other  instances  might  be  adduced. 
The  rule  to  be  observed  in  terminology  is  evidently  this ;  that 
as  no  word  ought  to  have  two  applications  or  meanings,  so  no 
idea  should  be  expressed  by  more  than  one  term ;  and  if  a 
term,  expressive  of  a  distinct  point  of  structure,  already  exists, 
no  new  term  should,  on  any  account,  be  created,  from  the 
fancy  that  it  may  be  better,  or  more  expressive,  than  the  old 
one.  To  do  so,  is  not  only  unwise,  but  absolutely  mis- 
chievous. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF   SYNONYMS. 


The  synonyms  of  plants  are  the  names  applied  to  particular 
species  by  different  authors.  Names  are  often  unlike  each 
other;  in  which  case  synonyms  become  indispensable  to  a 
right  knowledge  of  a  plant;  but  when  one  name  only  has 
been  given  by  common  consent,  synonyms,  in  that  case,  are 
of  less  importance.  The  objects  that  they  serve  are  these : 
they  indicate — 

1.  The  names  of  the  authors  who  have  described  the  spe- 
cies, and  the  place  in  their  writings  in  which  the  descrip- 
tion is  to  be  found. 

2.  The  chronology  of  the  species,  pointing  out  the  period 
at  which  it  was  first  made  known  to  the  world. 

3.  The  works  in  which  figures  are  to  be  found. 

4.  The  various  names  under  which  it  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  known. 

Synonyms,  therefore,  if  complete,  present  a  brief  but  very 
instructive  history  of  a  plant.  In  monographs,  or  complete 
accounts  of  particular  groups  of  plants,  no  synonyms  of  any 
importance  whatever  ought  to  be  omitted:  in  more  concise 
works,  one  or  two  of  the  principal  are  sufficient  The  im- 
portance of  a  synonym  depends  upon  its  being  that  of  some 
author  who  has  written,  in  an  original  manner,  upon  a  given 
plant.  In  proportion  as  originality  decreases,  the  value  of 
synonyms  decreases  also. 

In  arranging  synonyms,  a  strict  chronological  order  should 
be  maintained,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient  name,  and 
ending  with  the  most  recent.  But,  although  the  citation  of 
the  names  must  be  strictly  chronological,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  quotation  of  the  works  in  which  the  names 
occur  should  be  chronological  also :  this  would  lead  to  great 
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confusion  and  inconvenience.  It  has  been  found  practically 
better  to  arrange  the  names  chronologically;  and  to  arran«e 
under  each  name,  in  chronological  order,  those  authors  who 
have  spoken  of  the  plant  by  each  name. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  from  the  following  example, 
from  the  Systcma  Naturals  of  De  Caiidolle,  in  which  the  dates 
of  the  authors'  works  are  introduced  to  demonstrate  the  chro- 
nological order  of  their  quotations.  In  practice  the  dates  are 
usually  omitted:  it  would  be,  perhaps,  an  improvement  if 
they  were  always  added. 

tbOllios  asiaticus. 

Helleborus  aconiti   folio  flore  globoso  croceo.      Amor.   rath. 

p.~6.  n.  101.(1739.) 
Trolliua  asiaticus.      Lin..'  sp.  pi.  782   (rictus.   Buxb.  et  Tourn. 

tyn.)  (1763.)  —  MSI.   did.  n.  2.   (1768.)  —  Gmel.  Jl.  gib.  4. 

p.  190.  n.23.  (1769.)  —  Pall,  itirr.  2.p.528.  (1793.)  —  'Curt. 

Bot.  Mag.  t.  235.  (1793).  —  WUld.  sp.  2.  p.  1334.  (1799.)  — 

Poir.l  dkt.  8.  p.  122.  (1808.) 
T.  europrpus  BoiU.Jt,  pelr.  p.  134.  n.  376  ?  (1799.) 
T.  sertiflorus  Salulr.  in  Lin.  soc.  8-  p.  303.  (1807.) 

In  order  to  show  distinctly  ihe  different  value  of  these 
synonyms,  M.  De  Caiidolle  marks  with  an  asterisk  (")  those  in 
which  good  original  descriptions  are  to  be  found ;  and  to 
explain  which  have  been  ascertained  by  the  actual  inspection 
of  authentic  specimens,  he  marks  such  names  with  a  note  of 
admiration  immediately  succeeding  the  name  of  an  author: 
thus,  Lin.!  sp.pl.  427.  would  mean  that  the  original  speci- 
men from  which  the  plant  was  described  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
Species  Plantarum,  page  427.,  had  been  actually  examined  by 
himself;  whereas,  if  the  note  of  admiration  had  been  omitted, 
it  would  have  appeared  that  the  only  evidence,  with  respect 
to  the  plant  described  by  Linnjeus,  was  obtained  from  the 
book  itself.  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance,  as  it 
shows  upon  which  synonyms  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed, 
and  to  which  we  can  turn  with  less  confidence. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  synonyms  ought  to  be  the 
care  with  which  they  are  quoted.  No  synonyms  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  a  writer  upon  the  credit  of  others ;  he  should  always 
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judge  for  himself;  or,. if  that  should  not  be  in  his  power,  he 
should  take  care  to  show  which  have  been  ascertained  by  him- 
self, and  for  which  he  trusts  to  others.   It  is  especially  import- 
ant never  to  suppose  that  plants  are  the  same  whose  names  are 
the  same.    Upon  this  point  it  particularly  behoves  the  botanist 
to  be  vigilant ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  writers 
to  mistake  the  plants  intended  by  each  other.    Thus,  R.  pim- 
pinellifolia  of  Linnaeus,  is  R.  spinosissima;  R.  pimpinellifolia 
of  Pallas  is  a  distinct  variety,  if  not  species,  called  altaica  by 
Willdenow ;   R.   pimpinellifolia   of  Villars  is  Rosa  alpina; 
R.  pimpinellifolia  of  Bieberstein  is  probably  R.  grandiflonu 
Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  suppose  that  the  plants  with 
different  names  are  different  species.    It  frequently  happens 
that  a  known  species,  already  described  by  one  botanist,  is 
described  as  new  by  another:  this  arises  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  the  original  description  is  imperfect,  or  inaccurate,  so 
that  the  species  to  which  it  refers  cannot  be  recognised ;  or  a 
species  may  have  been  described  by  one  botanist,  in  a  work 
unknown  to  another,  who  has  therefore  described  it  anew. 
This  is  an  evil,  for  which  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  vigil- 
ance on  the   part   of  those  who  take  the  lead  in  science; 
and  who,  from  time  to  time,  apply  themselves  to  purify  it 
from  the  errors  that  are  daily  accumulating.     So  difficult, 
however,  is  it  to  detect  repetitions,  that  even  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  most  distinguished  and  skilful  writers  they  occur 
in  numberless  instances :  for  instance,  the  Unonas  uncinate, 
hamata,  and  esculenta  of  Dunal  and  De  Candolle  are  iden- 
tically the  same. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF    HERBARIA. 


To  a  boianist  who  studies  the  science  with  much  attention, 
antl  with  a  view  to  becoming  perfectly  acquainted  with  it, 
neither  books  nor  the  most  elaborate  descriptions  prove  suf- 
ficient. He  finds  it  indispensable  to  have  continually  within 
bis  reach  some  portion  of  as  many  species  as  he  can  procure. 
If  he  has  access  to  a  botanical  garden,  a  great  many  species 
may  thus  be  readily  accessible;  although,  even  in  such  a  case, 
it  is  only  at  particular  periods  that  he  can  study  the  flowers 
and  fruit  of  any  of  them  :  n  garden,  too,  seldom  contains  more 
than  a  fifteenth  or  a  tenth  of  the  number  of  known  species; 
and  far  more  frequently  not  a  twentieth. 

For  these  reasons,  botanists  have  contrived  a  method  of 
preserving,  by  drying  and  pressure,  specimens  of  plants  which 
represent  all  that  it  is  most  essential  to  recognise.  A  collection 
of  such  specimens  was  formerly  known  by  the  expressive  name 
of  Hort us  Siccus;  but  is  now  universally  called  an  Herbarium. 
If  well  prepared  and  arranged,  such  a  collection  is  invaluable 
to  any  working  botanist,  because  it  enables  him  instantly,  at 
all  times,  to  compare  plants  themselves  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  accounts  of  other  botanists  ;  or  to  examine  them  with 
re  fun' i  ice  to  points  of  structure  not  previously  considered.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  useful  lo  explain,  shortly,  the  best  modes  of 
preparing,  arranging,  and  preserving  herbaria. 

What  is  called  the  specimen  of  a  plant,  is  a  small  shoot 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  either  together  or  separately,  pressed 
flat  and  dried,  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  fixed  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper.  As  a  plant  is,  in  all  cases,  an  aggregation  of 
individuals  growing  upon  exactly  the  same  plan,  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  kind  of  reproductive  organs,  it  follows  that 
a  single  shoot,  comprehending  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  is  a 
representation  of  the  largest  tree  of  the  forest,  and  will  give  as 
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distinct  an  idea  of  the  individual  as  if  a  huge  limb  were  before 
the  botanist  It  is  this  fact  that  enables  us  to  form  herbaria* 
Besides  the  dried  twigs  thus  described,  an  herbarium  should 
contain  specimens  of  the  wood  of  each  species,  and  also  a 
collection  of  fruits  and  seeds,  which,  being  often  large,  hard, 
and  incapable  of  compression,  are  not  fit  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  dried  specimens  themselves. 

In  selecting  specimens  for  drying,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  exhibit  the  usual  character  of  the  species ;  no  imperfect 
or  monstrous  shoot  should  be  made  use  of.  If  the  leaves  of 
different  parts  of  the  species  vary,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
herbaceous  plants,  examples  of  both  should  be  preserved* 
The  twig  should  not  be  more  woody  than  is  unavoidable, 
because  of  its  not  lying  compactly  in  the  herbarium.  If  the 
flowers  grow  from  a  very  large,  woody  part  of  the  trunk,  as 
is  often  the  case,  as  in  some  Malpighias,  Cynometra,  &c, 
then  they  should  be  preserved  with  a  piece  of  the  bark  only 
adhering  to  them.  It  is  also  very  important  that  ripe  fruit 
should  accompany  the  specimen.  When  the  fruit  is  small,  or 
thin,  or  capable  of  compression  without  injury,  a  second  dried 
specimen  may  be  added  to  that  exhibiting  the  flowers;  bat 
when  it  is  large  and  woody,  it  must  be  preserved  separately, 
in  a  manner  I  shall  presently  describe. 

Next  to  a  judicious  selection  of  specimens,  it  is  important 
to  dry  them  in  the  best  manner.  For  this  purpose  various 
methods  have  been  proposed :  some  of  the  simplest  and  most 
practicable  may  be  mentioned.  If  you  are  in  a  country  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sun-heat,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
place  your  specimen  between  the  leaves  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  simply  to  pour  as  much  sand  or  dried  earth  over  it  as 
will  press  every  part  flat,  and  then  to  leave  it  iu  the  full  sun- 
shine. A  few  hours  are  often  sufficient  to  dry  a  specimen 
thoroughly  in  this  manner.  But  in  travelling,  when  con- 
veniences of  this  kind  cannot  be  had,  and  in  wild  uninhabited 
regions,  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  more  pasteboards  of  the 
size  of  the  paper  in  which  your  specimens  are  dried,  and  some 
stout  cord  or  leathern  straps.  Having  gathered  specimens 
until  you  are  apprehensive  of  their  shrivelling,  fill  each  sheet 
of  paper  with  as  many  as  it  will  contain ;  and  having  thus 
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formed  a  good  stout  bundle,  place  it  between  the  pasteboards, 
and  compress  it  with  jour  cord  or  straps.  In  the  evening,  or 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  unstrap  the  package,  take 
n  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  make  it  very  dry  and  hot  before  a 
fire;  into  the  sheet,  so  heated,  transfer  the  specimens  in  the 
first  sheet  of  paper  in  your  package;  then  dry  that  sheet,  and 
shift  into  it  the  specimens  lying  in  the  second  sheet;  and  so 
go  on,  till  nil  your  specimens  are  shifted;  then  strap  up  the 
package  anew,  and  repeat  the  operation  at  every  convenient 
opportunity,  till  the  plants  are  dry.  They  should  then  be 
transferred  to  fresh  paper,  tied  up  rather  loosely,  and  laid  by. 
Should  the  botanist  be  stationary,  or  in  any  civilised  country, 
he  may  dry  his  paper  in  the  sun;  or,  if  the  number  of  sped- 
mens  he  has  to  prepare  is  inconsiderable,  he  may  simply  put 
them  between  cushions  in  a  press  resembling  a  napkin-press, 
laying  it  in  the  sun,  or  before  a  hot  fire.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  specimens  should  be  dried  quickly,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  rotten,  or  black,  and  to 
fall  in  pieces.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  can 
be  taken,  some  plants,  such  as  Orchideas,  will  fall  in  pieces  in 
drying:  when  this  is  the  case,  the  fragments  are  to  be  care- 
fully preserved,  in  order  that  they  may  be  put  together  when 
the  specimen  is  finally  glued  down.  In  many  cases,  particu- 
larly those  of  Conifero?,  Ericte,  &c,  the  leaves  may  be  pre- 
vented falling  off  by  plunging  the  specimen,  when  newly 
gathered,  for  a  minute  into  boiling  water.  The  great  object 
in  drying  a  specimen  is  to  preserve  its  colour,  if  possible, 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  and  not  to  press  it  so  flat  as  to 
crush  any  of  the  parts,  because  that  renders  it  impossible 
subsequently  to  analyse  them. 

Specimens  of  wood  should  be  truncheons,  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  if  the  plant  grows 
so  much.  They  should  be  planed  smooih  nt  each  extremity, 
but  neither  varnished  nor  polished. 

Specimens  of  fruits  simply  require  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

When  specimens  shall  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  they 
should  be  fastened,  by  strong  glue,  not  gum,  nor  paste,  to 
half  sheets  of  good  stout  white  paper:  the  place  where  they 
were  found,  or  person  from  whom  they  were  obtained,  should 
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be  written  at  the  foot  of  each  specimen,  and  the  name  at  the 
lowest  right-hand  corner.  If  any  of  the  flowers,  or  fruits,  or 
seeds,  arc  loose,  they  should  be  put  into  small  paper  cases, 
which  may  be  glued,  in  some  convenient  place,  to  the  paper. 
These  cases  are  extremely  useful ;  and  fragments  so  pre- 
served, being  well  adapted  for  subsequent  analysis,  will  often 
prevent  the  specimen  itself  from  being  pulled  in  pieces. 

The  best  size  tor  the  paper  appears,  by  experience,  to  be 
10 j  inches  by  IftJ.  Linnaeus  used  a  size  resembling  our 
foolscap;  but  it  is  much  too  small:  and  a  few  employ 
paper  11^  inches  by  18i;  but  that  is  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  much  too  expensive. 

In  analysing  dried  specimens,  the  flowers  or  fruits  should 
always  be  softened  in  boiling  water :  this  renders  all  the  parts 
pliable,  and  often  restores  them  to  their  original  position. 

In  arranging  specimens  when  thus  prepared,  every  species 
of  the  same  genus  should  be  put  into  a  wrapper  formed  of  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper,  and  marked  at  the  lower  left  corner 
with  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  genera  should  then  be  put 
together  according  to  their  natural  orders. 

In  large  collections  it  is  often  found  dillicult  to  preserve 
that  exact  order  which  is  indispensable  to  the  utility  of  an 
herbarium;  and,  accordingly,  we  constantly  find  botanists 
embarrassed  by  multitudes  of  unar ranged  specimens.  As  this 
is  a  great  evil,  I  trust  that  a  few  hints  upon  the  subject  may 
not  be  without  their  use;  especially  as,  by  attending  to  thent 
myself,  I  have  probably  not  500  unananged  specimens  in  a 
collection  of  between  20,000  and  30,000  species. — Never  suiter 
collections,  however  small,  to  accumulate;  but  the  very  day, 
if  possible,  that  a  parcel  of  dried  plants  arrives,  put  each  in 
its  place.  For  tins  purpose  they  should  not  be  glued  down; 
but  each  species,  with  a  ticket  explaining  its  origin,  name, 
&c,  should  be  laid  loose  upon  a  half  sheet  of  waste  paper, 
and  then  put  into  the  cover  of  the  genus  to  which  it  be- 
longs :  if  the  genus  is  not  recognised,  and  there  is  no  lime  fcr 
determining  it,  then  take  a  cover,  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  order  at  its  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  put  them  in  it ; 
or,  if  the  order  is  not  known,  then  put  the  specimens  i"1" 
covers  marked  with  the  names  of  countries  instead  of  orders, 
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after  which  you  can  examine  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  oppor- 
tunities may  occur:  in  the  herbarium  above  named  there  is 
About  300  species  thus  laid  by  for  consideration.  Afterwards, 
when  leisure  permits,  those  generic  covers  in  which  there 
appears  to  he  the  greatest  accumulation  of  loose  specimens 
ihooid  be  examined,  the  species  compared  and  sorted,  new 
species  glued  upon  fresh  half  sheets  of  paper,  and  duplicates 
taken  out.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  is  wished  to  consult  a  particular  order,  all 
the  materials  you  possess  will  be  found,  in  some  state  or  other, 
collected  into  one  place.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  this  simple 
method  were  attended  to,  the  confusion  now  so  common  in 
herbaria,  and  which  renders  so  many  of  them  almost  useless, 
would  never  exist. 

Fruits,  if  large,  will  be  placed  loose  on  shelves,  in  coses 
with  glass  fronts;  or,  if  smaller,  in  little  bottles,  in  which 
also  seeds  should  be  preserved;  each  fruit  or  bottle  being 
labelled,  and  the  whole  arranged  according  to  natural  order. 
Specimens  of  wood  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  a  car- 
pological  collection,  and  arranged  on  the  same  plan.  When 
the  sections  of  wood  are  very  large,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  have  an  extra  compartment  at  the 
base  of  the  case,  in  which  they  can  be  placed. 

The  cases  in  which  the  specimens  are  arranged  may  be 
made  of  any  well  seasoned  timber:  mahogany  is  best;  but 
pine  wood  will  answer  the  purpose.  They  should  consist  of 
little  closets,  of  a  size  convenient  for  moving  from  place  to 
place;  of  which,  two,  placed  one  on  the  other,  will  forma 
tier.  Each  closet  should  have  folding  doors,  and  its  shelves 
should  be  in  two  rows:  the  distance  from  shelf  to  shelf 
should  be  six  inches.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  closets 
should  be  made  of  |  in.  board;  but  for  the  shelves  £  in.  is 
sufficient. 

To  preserve  plants  against  the  depredations  of  insects,  by 
which,  especially  the  little  Anobiuin  castaneum,  l hey  are  apt 
to  be  much  infested,  it  has  been  recommended  to  wash  each 
specimen  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  unpfco* 
rated  spirits  of  wide]  but,  independently  of  this  being  a  doubt- 
ful mode  of  preservation,  it  is  expensive,  and,  in  large  collec- 
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tions,  excessively  troublesome.  I  have  found  that  suspending 
little  open  paper  bags,  filled  with  camphor,  in  the  inside  of  the 
doors  of  my  cabinets,  a  far  more  simple  and  a  most  effectual 
protection.  It  is  true  that  camphor  will  not  drive  away  the 
larvae  that  may  be  carried  into  the  herbarium  in  fresh  speci- 
mens ;  but  the  moment  they  become  perfect  insects  they  quit 
the  cases,  without  leaving  any  eggs  behind  them. 

In  all  large  collections  of  specimens  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  constant  accumulation  of  duplicates ;  as  they  are  of  no 
utility  to  the  possessor,  he  will,  if  he  is  a  liberal  man,  and 
wish  well  to  science,  distribute  them  among  his  friends,  or 
other  men  of  science,  in  order  that  the  means  of  observation 
and  examination,  upon  which  the  progress  of  science  depends, 
may  be  multiplied  at  the  greatest  possible  number  of  points. 
He  will  not  hoard  them   up   till  insects,   dust,  and  decay 
destroy  them ;  he  will  not  plead  want  of  leisure  (meaning 
want  of  inclination)  for  looking  them  out,  or,  when  applied  to 
for  them,  invent  some  frivolous  excuse  for  avoiding  compli- 
ance with  the  request ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  anxious  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  that  which  is  superfluous,  and  it  will 
be  his  greatest  pleasure  to  find  himself  able  to  supply  others 
with  the  same  means  of  study  as  himself.     Conduct  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  duplicate   specimens    is    a    sure 
sign  of  the  real  nature  of  a  man's  mind.     We  may  be  per- 
fectly certain,  for  all  experience  proves  it,  that  to  be  liberal 
in  the  distribution  of  duplicates,  is  a  sign  of  a  liberal,  gener- 
ous disposition,  and  of  a  man  who  studies  science  for  its  own 
sake ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  is 
an  equally  certain  indication  of  a  contracted  spirit,  and  of  8 
man  who  studies  science  less  for  the  sake  of  advancing  it,  than 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  gain  some  little  additional  repu- 
tation by  which  his  own  fame  may  be  extended.     A  private 
individual  has,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  thtt 
which  is  his  own,  just  as  a  miser  has  a  right  to  hoard  his 
money,  if  such  is  his  taste ;  but,  of  the  keepers  of  public 
collections,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  to  take  care  that  every 
thing  in  their  charge  be  rendered,  in  every  possible  manner, 
available  for  the  advancement  of  science.     For  acting  to  the 
contrary  they  are  publicly  answerable. 
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ithbr  important  method  of  imtit  tiling  and  preserving  the 
characters  of  plants  is  by  means  of  botanical  drawings  ;  which, 
if  carefully  executed,  and  accompanied  by  magnified  analyses 
of  the  parts  that  are  not  visible  upon  external  inspection,  are 
the  very  best  means  of  expressing  the  peculiarities  of  a  spe- 
cies. But  to  render  drawings  really  useful,  there  are  many 
circumstances  to  be  attended  to. 

In  ihe  first  botanical  works  that  were  illustrated  by  figures, 
the  drawings  were  rude,  and  ill  calculated  to  convey  any  clear 
idea  of  the  object  they  were  intended  to  represent;  but  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  advanced,  great  improvement  took 
place  in  their  execution,  minute  accuracy  was  introduced  into 
die  outline  of  the  leaves,  the  form  and  position  of  the  flowers 
were  carefully  expressed;  and  if  the  parts  of  fructification 
were  neglected,  it  was  because  their  importance  was  not  un- 
derstood. By  degrees,  the  analysis  of  those  parts  began  to  be 
attended  to ;  attempts  were  made,  with  various  success,  to 
represent  the  minute  points  in  the  organs  of  fructification. 
At  last,  the  subject  of  carpology  was  taken  up  by  the  cele- 
brated Gartner,  who  published  two  quarto  volumes,  in  which 
numerous  plates  represented,  often  in  a  magnified  state,  the 
internal  structure  of  fruits,  and  especially  of  their  seeds.  From 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  I  think,  it  is  that  decided  im- 
provements in  the  drawings  of  the  analysis  of  flowers  maybe 
diii'd.  Since  that  period  botanical  drawings  have  been  gra- 
dually improving,  till,  at  last,  many  have  been  executed  which 
seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  botanical  drawing  should  represent  a  branch  of  the  plant 
in  flower,  and  also  in  fruit,  of  the  natural  size,  in  which  all  the 
characters  of  the  leaves  anil  ramifications,  the  direction  and 
relative  position  of  parts,  the  mode  of  expansion,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  flowers,  and,  in  short,  all  that  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  should  be  accurately  expressed.  It  should  also 
contain  analyses  of  all  the  parts  of  fructification,  magnified  so 
much  that  every  character  may  be  distinctly  seen ;  and  this 
analysis,  to  be  complete,  should  express  the  state  of  the  organs 
of  fructification,  not  only  at  the  period  of  the  expansion  of 
the  flowers,  but  in  the  bud  state,  and  when  arrived  at  perfect 
maturity.  If  to  this  the  germination,  and  vernation,  and 
highly  magnified  anatomical  representations  of  the  tissue  and 
internal  structure  of  the  stem  and  leaves  be  added,  the  draw- 
ing may  be  considered  complete. 

But  as  the  expense  of  preparing  and  publishing  such 
drawings  would  be  enormous,  botanists  usually  content  them- 
selves with  a  representation  of  those  parts  only  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  most  essential ;  such  as  the  structure  of  the  flower 
when  expanded,  and  of  the  fruit  and  seed  when  ripe ;  and 
this  is  found,  for  systematic  purposes,  sufficiently  complete, 
provided  such  details  as  are  introduced  are  perfectly  clear  and 
correct. 

In  order  to  enable  the  student,  who  is  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, to  form  a  more  distinct  notion  of  the  relative  utility  of 
botanical  drawings,  a  reference  to  some  of  the  most  perfect 
that  have  yet  been  executed  is  subjoined. 

As  instances  of  the  highest  perfection  of  which  botanical 
drawings  are  at  present  susceptible,  the  volume  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  structure  of  wheat,  by  Mr.  Francis  Bauer, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  the  analysis  of  Rafflesia, 
published  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Linnasan  Transactions, 
and  the  microscopic  drawings  of  the  fructification  of  Orchi- 
deous  plants,  now  in  course  of  publication,  both  also  by  the 
same  distinguished  artist,  may  be  justly  said  to  be  entitled  to 
the  highest  place.  Next  to  these  come  the  drawings  of  New 
Holland  plants  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Flinders's  voyage 
to  that  country ;  and  the  three  fascicles  of  figures  of  New 
Holland  plants,  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer.  A  very  high  sta- 
tion is  also  claimed  by  Dr.  Hooker's  figures  of  British  Jun- 
germanniae,  in  which  great  skill  -as  an  artist  is  combined  with 
deep  and  accurate  microscopic  research.  In  all  these  works 
the  details  of  analysis  are  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
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Among  works  in  which  fewer  details  are  introduced,  espe- 
cial mention  must  be  made  of  the  drawings  of  Palms,  and 
ili.;  figures  that  illustrate  Dr.  Von  MarLius's  Nova  Genera  et 
Species  riantarum;  Mr.  Turpin's  plates  in  Humboldt  and 
Kunth's  Nova  Genera  Plantarum,  and  Delessert's  Icones  Plan- 
tarum  ;  and  some  excellent  analyses  of  llie  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion of  Rhamnea-  and  Brunincea?,  in  bis  memoirs  upon  those 
orders,  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart. 

Almost  every  scientific  work  of  reputation  of  the  present 
day  contains  figures  which  are  formed  upon  the  models  of  those 
now  enumerated  ;  from  which  they  differ  in  the  quantity  of 
analysis  that  is  introduced,  a  circumstance  generally  regulated 
by  theprice  at  which  they  are  published. 

Of  anatomical  plates,  the  best  are  those  of  Kieser,  in  his 
Mijmoire  sur  l'Oig;inisaiion  des  Plantes;  of  M.  Mirbel,  in 
his  MC-moire  sur  1'Ovule;  of  M.  Francis  Bauer,  in  Ins  dissec- 
tions of  Ore  hideous  plants;  and  of  Mr.  Adolphe  Brongniart, 
in  his  various  papers  in  the  volumes  of  the  Annates  des 
Sciences. 

I  have  mentioned  these  as  instances  of  good  drawings, 
because  they  are  easily  accessible,  and  incontestably  are  well 
adapted  to  improving  the  taste  and  execution  of  a  student; 
but  there  are  very  many  other  modern  works,  in  which  the 
figures  may  be  also  studied  with  great  advantage.  Whatever 
bears  the  name  of  Francis  or  Ferdinand  Bauer,  Hooker, 
Grevilte,  Mirbel,  Poiteau  fils,  Redoute",  Reichenbach,  L.  C. 
Richard,  Sowerby,  Sturm,  or  Turpin,  may  almost  always  be 
profitably  studied. 
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Under  this  head  is  to  be  considered  the  manner  in  which 
plants  are  affected  by  climate  or  station,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  particular  forms  of  vegetation  are  confined  to 
certain  zones  of  temperature ;  as  the  palms  to  the  tropics,  the 
true  pines  to  extra-tropical  regions. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  difficult  subjects  with 
which  we  can  occupy  ourselves.  It  embraces  a  consideration 
of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  geological  structure 
of  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  of  the  specific  effects  of  par- 
ticular conditions  of  climate  and  soil  upon  vegetation:  all 
points  upon  which  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  any  thing* 
It  involves  the  discussion  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  world 
was  originally  clothed  with  verdure;  and  as  Humboldt  most 
truly  observes,  it  is  closely  connected  with  "  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  world  in  general.  Upon  the  predominance  of 
certain  families  of  plants  in  particular  districts  depend  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  face  of  Nature. 
Abundance  of  grasses  forming  vast  savannahs,  or  of  palms  or 
coniferae,  have  produced  most  important  effects  upon  the 
social  state  of  the  people,  the  nature  of  their  manners,  and 
the  degree  of  developement  of  the  arts  of  industry." 

If  we  examine  the  surface  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  its 
vegetation  varying  according  to  its  inequalities  and  its  differ- 
ences of  soil ;  we  shall  see  that  the  plants  of  the  valleys  are 
not  those  of  the  mountains,  nor  those  of  the  marsh  like  the 
vegetables  of  the  river  or  of  dry  grounds ;  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  vegetation  of  all  valleys,  all  mountains,  marshes,  or 
rivers,  has  a  similar  character  in  the  same  latitudes.     The 
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flora  of  the  granitic  mountains  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  same 
kingdoms;  in  Switzerland,  Teucrium  montanum  always  in- 
dicates a  calcareous  soil ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  certain 
Orchises,  ustulata,  and  bircino,for  instance,  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  differences  in  the  character 
of  vegetation,  depend  upon  circumstances  connected  with 
the  soil  or  atmosphere  in  which  they  grow.  A  great  deal  of 
ingenious  discussion  upon  this  matter  will  be  found  in  M.  De 
Candolle's  article  on  botanical  geography,  published  in  the 
18th  volume  of  the  Diclioiinaiie  des  Sciences  Naturclles. 

But  as  I  do  not  find  much  that  can  be  called  positive  de- 
ductions from  such  facts  as  have  been  ascertained,  I  shall, 
without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  causes  why  one 
description  of  plants  grows  in  one  situation,  and  others  in 
another,  confine  myself  to  an  exposition  of  the  positive  facts 
which  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  distinctly  ascertained. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  the  surface  of  the 
earth  into  different  stations,  when  treating  of  botanical  geo- 
graphy. In  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  adopt  the  arrange- 
ment and  distinctions  of  M.  De  Candolle;  agreeing  with  him 
thiit  they  at  least  indicate  the  most  remarkable  differences  of 
station,  if  they  are  not  susceptible  of  any  rigorous  definition. 

He  admits  the  following  classes  :  — 

1.  Maritime,  or  saline  plants;  that  is  to  say,  those  which, 
without  being  plunged  in  salt  water,  and  floating  on  its  sur- 
face, ore  nevertheless  constrained  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  salt 
water,  for  the  sake  of  absorbing  what  may  be  required  for 
their  nourishment.  Among  these,  it  is  requisite  to  distin- 
guish those  which,  like  the  Salicornia,  grow  iu  salt  marshes, 
where  they  absorb  saline  principles,  both  by  their  lenves 
and  roots,  from  those  which,  like  Roccella  fuciformis,  exist 
upon  rocks  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  and  appear  to  absorb  by 
their  leaves  alone;  and,  finally,  a  third  class,  such  as  Eryit- 
gium  campestre,  which  do  not  require  salt  water,  but  which 
live  on  the  sen-coast,  ns  well  as  elsewhere,  because  their 
constitution  is  so  robust,  lhat  they  are  not  affeUed  by  the 
action  of  salt. 
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2.  Marine  plants,  also  called  Thalassiophytes  by  M.  Lamott- 
roux,  which  live  either  plunged  in  salt  water  or  floating  on 
its  surface.  These  plants  are  distributed  over  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  of  salt  water,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  salt- 
ness  of  the  water,  the  usual  degree  of  its  agitation,  the  con- 
tinuity or  intermittence  of  their  immersion,  the  tenacity  of  the 
soil,  and  perhaps  also  the  intensity  of  the  light 

S.  Aquatic  plants,  living  plunged  in  fresh  water,  either  entirely 
immerged,  as  Confervas ;  or  floating  on  its  surface,as  Stratiotes ; 
or  fixed  in  the  soil  by  their  roots,  with  the  foliage  in  the 
water,  as  several  kinds  of  Potamogeton ;  or  rooted  in  the  soil, 
and  either  floating  on  the  surface,  as  Nymphaea ;  or  rising 
above  it,  as  Alisma  plantago.  This  last  division  is  very  near 
the  following  class. 

4.  Plants  of  fresh  water  marshes,  and  of  very  wet  places, 
among  which  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  distinguish  those  of 
bogs,  of  marshy  meadows,  and  of  the  banks  of  running 
streams ;  and,  finally,  those  of  places  inundated  in  winter,  but 
more  or  less  dried  up  during  the  summer. 

5.  Plants  of  meadows  and  pastures,  in  the  study  of  which 
it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  those  that  by  their  natural  or 
artificial  association  form  the  turf  of  the  meadow,  and  those 
others  which  grow  mixed  together  with  the  greatest  facility. 

6.  Plants  of  cultivated  soil.  This  class  has  been  entirely 
produced  by  the  agency  of  man :  the  plants  which  grow  in 
cultivated  land  are  those  which,  in  a  wild  state,  preferred 
light  substantial  soils :  many  have  been  transported  from  one 
country  to  another  with  the  seeds  of  other  cultivated  plants. 
Those  individuals  of  the  same  species,  which  are  found  in 
fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  are  often  different  in  some 
respects,  according  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  cultivated. 

7.  The  plants  of  rocks ;  these  pass  by  insensible  gradations 

to  those  of  walls,  rocky  and  stony  places,  and  even  of  gravel; 

and  the  latter  soil,  as  its  fragments  diminish  in  size,  conduct 

us  by  degrees  to  the  following  class.     Rock  plants  offer  some 

remarkable  singularities  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
rock. 
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8.  The  plants  of  sands,  or  of  very  barren  soil ,-  in  the  class  i- 
fication  of  which  much  difficulty  is  experienced  :  thus,  plnnts 
of  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  are  confounded  with  saline 
plants;  those  of  barren  soil  with  the  species  of  cultivated 
land,  and  those  of  coarse  sand  are  not  different  from  those  of 
gravel. 

9.  Plants  of  sterile  places  that  are  very  compact,  as  stiff 
clayey  soil,  or  such  as  have  their  surface  hardened  by  drought 
or  heat,  or  those  which  are  trodden  hard  by  man  or  animals. 
This  is  an  heterogeneous  class,  and  contains  plants  of  very 
uncertain  characters. 

10.  Plants  ■which  follow  man.  These  are  few  in  number, 
and  more  fixed  in  their  station,  either  in  consequence  of 
nitrous  salts  being  necessary  to  their  existence;  or  because, 
perhaps,  azotized  matter  is  required  for  their  nutriment. 

11.  Forest  plants,  among  which  are  to  be  distinguished, 
firstly,  the  trees  that  form  the  forest,  and  the  herbs  which 
grow  beneath  their  shade.  The  latter  are  to  be  separated 
into  two  kinds,  those  which  can  support  a  considerable  degree 
of  shade  during  all  the  year,  which  are  found  in  evergreen 
woods ;  or  such  as  require  light  in  the  winter,  like  those  which 
are  found  among  deciduous  trees. 

12.  Hushes  and  hedge  plants.  The  shrubs  which  compose 
tliis  division  differ  from  the  plants  of  the  forest  in  their  smaller 
size,  and  by  the  thinness  of  their  leaves ;  the  herbaceous  kinds 
that  grow  among  them  are  ordinarily  climbing  plants. 

13.  Subterranean  plants,  which  live  either  in  dark  caverns 
as  the  byssus,  or  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  as  the  truffle. 
These  can  dispense  altogether  with  light,  and  several  cannot 
even  endure  it.  Plants  that  grow  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees 
have  great  analogy  with  those  of  caverns. 

1  *.  Mountain  plants,  as  subdivisions  of  which  all  the  other 
stations  may  be  taken.  We  generally  class  among  mountain 
plants  such  as,  in  Europe,  are  not  found  lower  than  500 
yards;  but  this  is  quite  an  arbitrary  limit.  The  most  im- 
portant division  is  between  those  which  grow  on  mountains, 
the  summit  of  which  is  coveted  with  eternal  snow,  and  those  of 
mountains  wliich  lose  their  crest  of  snow  in  the  summer.     In 
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the  former,  the  supply  of  water  is  not  only  continual,  but 
more  abundant  and  colder  as  the  heats  of  summer  advance ; 
in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  supply  of  water  ceases  when 
it  becomes  most  requisite.  The  former  are  evidently  much 
more  robust  than  the  latter. 

15.  Parasitical  plants;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  either 
destitute  of  the  power  of  pumping  up  their  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  or  of  elaborating  it  completely ;  or  as  cannot  exist 
without  absorbing  the  juices  of  other  vegetables.  These  are 
found  in  all  the  preceding  stations.  They  may  be  divided 
into,  first,  those  which  grow  on  the  surface  of  others,,  as  the 
Cuscuta  and  the  Misletoe :  and,  secondly,  intestinal  parasites, 
which  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  living  plants,  and  pierce 
the  epidermis  to  make  their  appearance  outwardly,  such  as 
the  Uredo  and  iEcidium. 

16.  Epiphytes,  ox  false  parasites,  which  grow  upon  either 
dead  or  living  vegetables,  without  deriving  any  nourishment 
from  them.  This  class,  which  has  often  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  has  two  distinctly  characterised  divisions. 
The  first  which  approaches  true  parasites,  comprehends  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  the  germs  of  which,  probably  carried  to  their 
stations  by  the  very  act  of  vegetation,  develope  themselves  at 
the  period  when  the  plant,  or  that  part  where  they  lie,  begins 
to  die,  then  feed  upon  the  substance  of  the  plant  during  its 
mortal  throes,  and  fatten  upon  it  after  its  decease ;  such  are 
Nemasporas  and  many  Sphaerias :  these  are  spurious  intestinal 
parasites.  The  second  comprehends  those  vegetables,  whether 
cryptogamic,  such  as  lichens  and  Musci,  or  phanerogamous, 
as  Epidendrums,  which  live  upon  living  plants,  without  de- 
riving any  nutriment  from  them,  but  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere;  these  are  superficial  false  para- 
sites :  many  of  them  will  grow  upon  rocks,  dead  trees,  or  earth* 

Thus  we  see  that  M.  De  Candolle  has  found  it  necessary 
to  divide  vegetation  into  sixteen  stations.  I  do .  not  attach 
much  importance  to  several  of  them,  because  they  are  vague 
and  uncertain  of  application,  and  frequently  common  to  many 
plants;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  useful  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
such  distinctions  do  exist,  and  to  point  them  out  whenever 
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they  take  any  very  decided  peculiarity  of  character.  This  is, 
indeed,  indispensable,  in  order  to  enable  us  hereafter  to  form 
any  definite  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  the 
combined  agency  of  soil,  temperature,  and  atmosphere. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  important  head  under  which 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  is  to  be  considered,  is 
with  reference  to  temperature  and  light.  These  depend, 
firstly,  upon  latitude;  and,  secondly,  upon  elevation  above 
the  sea. 

As  we  proceed  from  the  pole  towards  the  equator,  we  find 
the  temperature  gradually  increasing:  and,  as  we  ascend  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  up  into  the  atmosphere,  we  find  the 
temperature  gradually  decreasing,  until  we  reach  a  point  at 
which  perpetual  frost  holds  his  throne,  and  where  vegetation 
ceases. 

In  like  manner  we  find,  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole,  we  quit  the  country  of  palms  and  other  arborescent 
monocotyledonous  plants,  for  tile  habitations  of  deciduous 
dicotyledonous  trees,  Conifera?,  and  cryptogamic  plants;  and 
that  as  we  rise  into  the  atmosphere  as  considerable  a  change 
takes  place.  Thus,  in  TenerifTe,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is 
occupied  by  Crillnnum  la ti folium,  succulent  Euphorbias,  PIo- 
c. in  i.i  pendula,  and  Prenanthes  spiuosa :  to  these  succeed  vines, 
corn,  Canarina  campanula,  and  Messerschmidia  fruticosa:  a 
third  class,  consisting  of  laurels,  Ilex,  Ardisias,  heaths,  and 
Viburnums,  occupy  the  succeeding  tract.  These  are  sur- 
mounted by  pines,  Cylisus,  and  Sparlium  microphyllum;  and, 
finally,  the  scenery  is  closed  by  Sparlium  nubtgemim,  Juni- 
perus  oxycedrus,  Scrophularia,  Viola,  and  Festuca.  {See 
Humboldt's  Travels.) 

Therefore,  in  considering  the  matter  of  the  vegetation  of  a 
given  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  lake  into  account  the  temper- 
ature peculiar  to  the  latitude  itself,  and  the  reduction  caused 
by  elevation. 

The  decrement  of  caloric,  as  wc  ascend  into  the  air,  will  be 
understood  by  the  following  table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Dnniell, 
from  observations  made  by  Mr.  Green  the  aeronaut,  in  an 
aerial  voyage  performed  in    1821.      These    are    particularly 
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instructive ;  because  they  were  all  made  within  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  under  circumstances  which  varied  as  little  as 
possible. 

The  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  -  74° 

at  an  elevation  of  2,952  feet,  was  -  70° 

7,288  -  -  72° 

9,993        -  -  69° 

11,059  -  -  45° 

11,293         -  -  38° 

The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  highest  elevation 
and  the  earth's  surface  amounting  to  36°  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
seven  minutes. 

The  amount  of  the  decrement  of  heat,  as  compared  with 
that  of  latitude,  has  been  calculated  to  be,  in  France,  equal 
to  one  degree  of  retrogressive  latitude  for  every  540  feet  of 
vertical  elevation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temperature  of  a  district 
of  3240  feet  of  elevation,  in  45°  N.  lat,  would  be  equal  to 
the  temperature  of  51°  N.  lat  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  But, 
from  Humboldt's  computations,  it  appears  that,  nearer  the 
equator,  this  proportion  varies.  He  found,  from  careful  and 
repeated  observations,  between  0  and  3000  feet  of  elevation, 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  year  decreased  in  a  degree  equivalent  to  2°  of 
N.  lat.  for  every  600  feet  of  elevation ;  the  mean  summer  heat 
1°  30';  the  mean  autumnal  heat  1°  24';  or,  on  an  average, 
the  decrement  of  temperature  was  about  1°  of  latitude  for 
every  396  feet  of  elevation.  Temperature  decreasing  in  this 
rapid  ratio,  it  is  evident  that,  if  vegetation  is  affected  by  tem- 
perature, it  will  offer  great  differences  in  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain.  And  accordingly  it  is  found,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  tables,  that  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  towards 
the  upper  limits  at  which  plants  grow,  gradually  changes  from 
that  of  the  base  of  the  mountain,  until  plants  entirely  disap- 
pear at  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
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CHIMBORAZO  (ANDES). 
LaL  2°  50'.  S.  —  Height,  21,450  Feet. 


Elevation 
in  Feet. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Vegetation. 

0 

3,250 

5,200 

9,750 

11,375 

13,325 

14,300 

15,600 

Of  the  year         -       80° 
Ditto                -      71° 
Ditto                -       66° 
Ditto                 -       60° 
Ditto                -      46° 

Of  the  year        -        29° 

Palms. 

Palms  cease  to  grow. 

Tree  ferns  cease. 

Cinchonas  cease. 

Alstonias  and  Befarias  cease. 

Grasses  cease. 

Culcitium  rufescens  ceases. 

Limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

POPOCAYAN  (MEXICO). 
Lat.  19°  20*.  N.  —  Height,  17,550  Feet 


Elevation 
in  Feet 

Mean  Temperature. 

Vegetation. 

10,400 
11,375 
13,000 
15,275 

Of  the  year         -       53° 

Of  the  year         -        44° 

«►            •            • 

Oaks  cease  to  grow. 
Alnus  raexicana  ceases. 
Pinus  occidentalis  ceases. 
Limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

ETNA  (SICILY). 
Lat.  38°  6'.  N.  —  Height,  11,360  Feet. 


Elevation 
in  Feet. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Vegetation. 

Oto  100 1 

1,100 
2,175 
4,350 

6,500 

8,125 

9,750 

10,000 

Of  the  year         -    64°  \ 
Of  July  and  Aug.    76°  J 

^                         •                         • 
m                             »                             «■ 

Palma?,  Musaceae,  Saccharum. 

Oranges,  olive,  and  rice  cease  to  grow. 
Vine,  wheat,  and  maize  cease. 
Oaks  and  chestnuts  cease. 
Rye  and  Pinus  sylvestris  cease. 
Fagus  sylvestris  and  Bctula   become 

shrubs. 
Juniperus  and  Bcrberis  cease. 
Phsenogamous  plants  disappear. 
Lichens  cease. 
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MONT  BLANC  (ALPS). 
Lat.  44°.  N Height,  15,600  Feet 


Elevation 
in  Feet. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Vegetation. 

0 
0 
1,950 
2,925 
3,900 
4,6S0 
5,850 
6,695 
7,800 
8,190 
8,780 

Of  August         -      69° 
Of  the  year         -      53° 

Of  the  year         -      32° 

M                                                     W                                                     • 

M                                                    A                                                     <* 

The  vine  ceases. 
Castanea  vesca  ceases. 
Oaks  eease. 
Betula  alba  ceases. 
Pinus  Abies  ceases. 

V  Rhododendrons  cease. 

Salix  berbacea  ceases. 
Limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

MONT  PERDU  (PYRENEES). 
Lat.  44°.  N.  —  Height,  11,375  Feet. 


Elevation 
in  Feet. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Vegetation. 

3,250 
5,280 
6,175 
7,800 

8,780   I 

Of  the  year         -       42° 

Of  August          -       42° 
Of  the  year           -       25° 

Oaks  cease  to  grow. 

Pinus  picea  ceases. 

Pinus  rubra  and  uncinata  cease. 

>  Limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

SULITELMA  (LAPLAND). 
Lat.  68°  N.  —  Height,  6,175. 


Elevation 
in  Feet. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Vegetation. 

•{ 

975 
1,950  | 
2,925 
3,640  / 

1 

Of  the  year          -       34° 
Of  August          -       60° 
Of  the  year          -       31° 
Ditto                 -       27° 
Of  August          -       54° 

Of  the  year          -       21° 
Of  August          -       49° 

Pinus  sylvestris  ceases, 
j-  Betula  alba  ceases. 
Salix  herbacea  and  lanceolata  cease. 
>  Limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
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The  effect  of  elevation  is  not,  in  Europe,  the  same  with  all 
plants;  there  are  many  that  grow  indifferently  upon  the  plains 
and  upon  mountains  as  high  as  perpetual  snow.  M.  De  Can- 
dolle  speaks  of  700  instances,  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  law.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
manv  plants,  the  limits  of  which  are  strictly  circumscribed  by 
elevation  or  equivalent  temperature;  as,  for  example,  the 
chestnut  does  not  rise  higher  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  in  the  parallel 
of  45°,  than  2,400  feet ;  on  Etna,  in  latitude  38°,  it  reaches 
no  higher  than  4000  feet.  Many  of  the  plants  found  on 
plains  in  the  north  of  Europe  occupy  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  The  olive,  in  44"  of  latitude,  its  most  northern 
range,  will  not  grow  at  a  greater  elevation  than  1200  feet, 
In  general  it  is  found  that,  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
vegetation  becomes  more  and  more  affected  by  elevation ;  and 
that  as  we  recede  from  it,  the  effects  of  elevation  gradually 
cease. 

The  eawe  of  the  influence  of  elevation  upon  plants  is 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduced  temperature ;  secondly, 
to  a  greater  intensity  of  solar  light ;  and,  thirdly,  to  a  decrease 
in  humidity.  The  rate  at  which  temperature  decreases  as  we 
ascend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  varies  according  to 
latitude:  Humboldt  has  shown  that,  in  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zones,  the  decrement  of  heat  is  essentially  different.  In 
the  equatorial  zone,  the  temperature  of  the  region  lying  at 
the  height  of  between  3000  and  6000  feet,  —  on  which  the 
clouds  repose  that  are  visible  to  the  natives  of  the  plains, — 
decreases  much  more  slowly  than  either  above  or  below  that 
elevation;  but,  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  decrease  is  more 
gradual.  In  proof  of  this  the  following  table  has  been  formed 
by  Humboldt-  — 
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Elevation 

above  the  Sea 

in  Feet. 

Equatorial  Zone, 
Lat.  0°— 21°. 

Temperate  Zone, 
Lat.  45°— 47°. 

Mean  Temperature 
of  the  Year. 

Difference. 

Mean  Temperature 
of  the  Year. 

Difference. 

0 

80° 

12° 

4° 

9° 

11° 

10° 

55° 

12° 
2° 
9° 

3,000 

68° 

41° 

6,000 

64° 

32° 

9,000 

55° 

23° 

12,000 

44° 

15,000 

34° 

The  diminution  of  the  density  of  the  air  as  we  ascend, 
produces  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light; 
a  circumstance  in  which  high  elevation  again  corresponds  with 
high  latitudes. 

It  is  said  that  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  as 
we  ascend,  and  that  to  this  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  vegetation  by  great  heights.  That  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  does  much  affect  vegetation  is  not 
to  be  doubted;  and  if  it  were  certain  that  the  air  became 
gradually  drier  as  we  ascend,  a  second  cause,  as  powerful  as 
that  of  temperature,  would  be  found  for  the  effects  of  elevation 
upon  vegetation.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  humidity  of  the 
air  does  not  change  gradually,  as  we  ascend,  with  die  cha- 
racter of  vegetation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found  that 
atmospheric  humidity  is  either  uniform  or  increased  to  heights 
far  beyond  uniformity  of  vegetation,  and  then  suddenly  di- 
minishes to  a  large  amount,  vegetation  not  suddenly  altering 
with  it ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  atmosphere  were  com* 
posed  of  deep  beds  of  air,  suddenly  differing  from  each  other 
in  the  elasticity  of  their  aqueous  vapour. 

From  observations  made  by  Capt  Sabine,  with  a  Daniell's 
hygrometer,  at  Ascension,  it  appears  that,  on  that  island,  at 
seventeen  feet  above  the  sea,  the  amount  of  dryness  was  5°; 
and,  at  2237  feet  higher,  was  3°  5';  so  that,  in  this  case,  the 
air  became  more  humid  as  be  ascended.  At  Trinidad  the 
amount  of  dryness  on  a  level  with  the  sea  was  5°;  at  1060 
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feet  higher  the  air  was  saturated  with  moisture ;  in  this  in- 
stance, also,  humidity  increased  with  elevation.  At  Jamaica 
it  was  found  that,  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness was  7°;  at  +080  feet  higher  the  air  was  saturated  with 
moisture;  but  at  4580  feet  the  dryness  was  16°.  Hence  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  these  observations,  the  lower  bed  of 
the  atmosphere  was  not  passed  through,  either  at  Ascension 
or  in  Trinidad ;  but  that,  in  Jamaica,  it  had  been  left  below 
at  the  lime  the  third  observation  was  taken ;  and  that,  in  that 
island  the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  something  more  than  4000 
feet  deep.  In  Mr.  Green's  voyage  the  degree  of  dryness  of 
the  air,  at  an  elevation  of  9893  feet,  was  5°,  nearly  the  same 
as  it  was  observed  to  be  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  below  at 
the  same  time;  but,  at  11,059  feet,  it  was  13°;  and  at  11,293 
feet,  the  highest  point  at  which  an  observation  was  made,  it 
was  still  13°;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  that  time,  did  not  vary  through  a  bed  of  air 
rising  perhaps  2000  feet  beyond  the  highest  limits  of  vegetn- 
tion  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  observations  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  numerous  to  become  the  foundation  of  any 
thing  connected  with  the  effect  of  elevation  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  plants;  but  they,  at  least,  answer  the  purpose  of 
showing  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  the 
effects  of  humidity  are  not  appreciable  in  investigating  the 
subject. 

Whether  the  increased  rarity  of  the  air,  as  we  ascend,  has 
any  effect  upon  vegetation,  is  not  determined.  It  is  not  eusy 
to  say  in  what  way  it  can  act,  according  to  any  yet  known 
physiological  laws,  unless,  as  M.  De  Candolle  remarks,  in 
supplying  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  for  absorption. 
But,  as  we  find  plants  of  the  plains  grow  indifferently  on  the 
highest  mountains,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  such 
diminution  of  oxygen  as  interposes  with  the  operations  of 
vegetation.  The  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
of  course  takes  place  at  high  elevations,  may  facilitate  eva- 
poration ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  precise  wny  that 
phenomenon  influences  vegetation. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  all  that  is  apparent  is,  that, 
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as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  temperature  diminishes  and 
light  increases  in  a  proportion  corresponding,  to  a  certain 
degree,  with  the  climate  of  higher  latitudes;  but  even  to  this 
there  are  exceptions,  depending  upon  particular  circum- 
stances, and  especially  upon  the  amount  of  summer  heat,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  presently.  Thus,  at  Enontekissi,  in 
Lapland,  in  68°  30'  N.  laL,  at  an  elevation  of  1 356  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  climate  which,  from  its  situation,  should  be  scarcely 
clothed  with  herbage,  Von  Buch  found  corn,  orchards,  and  a 
rich  vegetation. 

Having  now  seen  what  great  differences  are  produced  in 
the  characters  of  vegetation  by  elevation  above  the  sea,  let  us 
next  take  a  view  of  the  influence  caused  by  latitude.  In  the 
countries  lying  near  the  equator,  die  vegetation  consists  of 
dense  forests  of  leafy  evergreen  trees,  palms,  aud  arborescent 
ferns,  among  which  are  intermingled  epiphytal  herbs  and 
rigid  grasses :  there  are  no  rich  verdant  meadows,  such  as 
form  the  chief  beauty  of  our  northern  climate;  and  the  lower 
orders  of  vegetation,  such  as  mosses,  fungi,  and  conferva^  are 
very  rare :  Myrtacea?,  Me  las  to  ma  ceo;,  Musacea?,  Piperacea?, 
Scitaminea?,  and  frutescent  Composita?  abound.  As  we  re- 
cede from  the  equator  these  gradually  give  way  to  trees  with 
deciduous  leaves,  to  Conifera;,  Rosacea?,  and  Ainenmceaa: 
rich  meadows  appear,  abounding  with  tender  herbs;  the 
epiphytal  Orchidea;  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  terres- 
trial fleshy-rooted  species;  mosses  clothe  the  trunks  of  aged 
trees ;  decayed  vegetables  are  covered  with  parasitical  fungi ; 
and  the  waters  abound  with  Conferva?.  Approaching  the  poles 
trees  wholly  disappear;  dicotyledonous  plants  of  all  kinds 
become  comparatively  rare;  and  grasses  and  cryptogamic 
plants  constitute  the  chief  features  of  vegetation.  To  what 
cause,  except  that  of  temperature,  and  perhaps  light,  these 
effects  are  to  be  ascribed,  is  unknown.  They  are  found  to 
exist  equally  towards  either  pole ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
uniform  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the  controlling 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  exercised,  that  the  laws  under 
which  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  is  determined, 
are  as  certain  and  immutable  as  any  of  those  with  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  acquainted.     It  is  probable  that  temperature 
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is  the  principal  cause,  from  the  well-known  Tact  that  the 
vegetable  productions  of  hot  climates  can  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  cold  ones  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  and  that  the  plants  of 
cold  climates  may  be  cultivated  in  hotter  climates  by  an  arti- 
ficial reduction  of  temperature.  But  that  other  causes  also 
operate,  is  apparent  from  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  the 
plants  of  any  high  latitudes  in  those  considerably  to  the  south. 
Thus,  when  living  plants  were  brought  to  England  from  Mel- 
ville Island,  no  means  whatever  could  be  discovered  of  keeping 
them  alive,  although  the  temperature  at  which  they  were  main- 
tained did  not  materially  vary  from  that  to  which  they  must 
have  been  often  exposed,  in  the  summer  season,  in  their  own 
climate.  Assuming,  however,  for  the  present,  that  temper- 
ature is  the  most  efficient  cause  of  variety  in  the  distribution 
of  plants,  the  first  point  to  consider  is,  how  far  temperature 
and  latitude  are  uniformly  the  same  in  either  hemisphere. 
This  has  been  discussed,  with  his  habitual  skill,  by  Baron 
Humboldt,  of  whose  observations  I  must  avail  myself  in 
nearly  all  that  I  can  say  upon  the  subject.  According  to  this 
observer,  the  geographical  parallels  of  latitude  do  not  indicate 
corresponding  temperature,  either  in  the  old  and  new  world, 
or  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  In  the  new 
world  the  temperature  decreases  more  rapidly  as  we  recede 
from  the  equator  than  in  the  old  world ;  and  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  beyond  the  parallel  of  34°,  the  summers  are 
colder  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; but  the  winters  milder.  On  this  account  Baron 
Humboldt  concludes  that  "  the  lines  of  equal  mean  annual 
heat,  which  may  be  called  isothermal,  are  not  parallel  with 
the  equator,  but  intersect  the  geographical  parallels  at  a  va- 
riable angle." 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  the  mean  annual 
heat  of  the  same  latitudes  in  the  old  and  new  worlds :  — 
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Latitude. 

Mean  Heat  of  the  Year  in  the 

Difference. 

Old  World. 

New  World. 

0° 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

80° 

77 

70 

63 

50 

40 

80° 

77 

67 

54 

38 

24 

0° 

0 

S 

9 
12 
16 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  old  world  is  much  warmer  than 
the  new,  and  that  the  temperature  of  America  does  not  de- 
crease, from  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  Europe,  from  Egypt  to  Scandinavia.  But 
although,  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  the  mean 
annual  heat  of  a  given  place  is  the  same  as  that  of  Europe 
some  degrees  more  to  the  northward,  yet  the  temperature  of 
particular  seasons  do  not  accord  in  the  same  degree ;  but  the 
colder  the  winters  the  hotter  the  summers  are  found:  thus, — 

The  summer  of  Philadelphia,  lat.  39°  56/N.  is  the 

same  as  that  of  Rome  ...    lat.  41°  53'  N. 

The  winter  of  Philadelphia,  lat.  39°  5&  N.  is  the 

same  as  that  of  Vienna  -  -    lat.  48°  IS'  N. 

The  summer  of  Quebec,  lat.  46°  47'  N.  is  hotter 

than  that  of  Paris  -  -  -     lat.  48°  50'  N. 

The  winter  of  Quebec,  lat  46°  47'  N.  is  colder 

than  that  of  St.  Petersburgh        -  -  -    lat.  59°  56'  N. 

In  general,  the  summers  of  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America,  as  far  as  40°  N.  lat,  are  about  4°  warmer  than  in 
Europe  under  the  same  isothermal  parallel;  whence  it  can  be 
understood  why  magnolias  and  other  equinoctial-looking  trees 
extend  so  far  to  the  north,  since,  in  the  parallel  of  36°,  the 
summer  heat  to  which  these  trees  are  exposed  scarcely  differs 
from  the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  equator.  It  is,  therefore, 
extremely  important  in  the  study  of  botanical  geography,  to 
take  into  account,  not  only  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year, 
but  also  the  mean  summer  heat 

According  to  Barton,  the  climate  to  the  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  is  much  warmer  than  that  on  the  east,  or 
Atlantic  side,  where  the  same  plants  exist  3°  or  4°  higher  up 
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on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  range.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  difference  does  not  extend  higher  up  than 
Lake  Erie,  in  42°  N.  lat. ;  for,  both  beyond  Lake  Superior  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  the  earth  is  said  to  be  constantly  frozen  at 
three  feet  from  the  surface;  a  phenomenon  which  also  occurs 
in  Siberia,  about  the  river  Lena,  in  about  62°  N.  lat.,  near 
the  town  of  Jaktitsk  ;  while,  in  Lapland,  in  70°  near  Vadsoe, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  found  to  be  as  much  as  3°  or 
4°  above  the  freezing  point;  whence  it  appears  that  the 
climate  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  warmer  than  that  of  the 
same  latitudes  in  Asia  and  America.  We  therefore  shall  not  be 
far  away,  if  we  conclude  that  the  Isothermal  lines  bend  towards 
the  tropics  in  Europe,  and  towards  the  poles  in  Tartary  and 
America. 

As  we  approach  the  equator  there  appears  to  be  tittle  differ- 
ence in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  either  in  the  new 
or  old  world. 


Of  the  Old  World. 


The  mean  temperatui 


of  Senegal  i 
of  Madras  ii 
of  Batavia  i 

of  Manilla  i 


a  lat.  24°  S(f  N. 
i  lat.  13"  5'  N. 
n  lat.  6°  10' S. 
n  lat.  15°  N. 


• 


Of  the  New  World. 


The  mean  temperatu 


e  of  Cumana  is  81.6°  in  lat.  10°  27'  N. 
of  the  Antilles  is  81.6°  in  lat.  16°  N. 
of  Vera  Cruz  is  78,0°  in  lat.  19°  12"  N. 
of  Havannah  is  78.0°  in  lat.  23°  12-  N. 


It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  summers  of  Asia  are  more 
fervid  than  those  of  America;  for,  according  to  Roxburgh, 
the  mean  temperature  of  Madras,  in  latitude  13°  5'  N.,  in 
Uie  month  of  July,  is  89.4°;  while  that  of  Cumana,  in  latitude 
10°  27',  does  not  exceed  84.4°. 

To  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  temperature  of  the  east 
seems  to  be  higher  than  that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  west:  thus,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Mauritius,  in 
20°  £>'  S.  lat.,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  S0.40 ;  while  that  of 
it  4 
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Rio  Janeiro,  in  latitude  20°  59'  S.,  is  as  low  as  74.3° ;  and  at 
the  Havannah,  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  it  ranges  between  77°  and  77- 9°.  The  whole  of 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  as  far  as  the  sands  of 
Peru,  in  latitude  10°  and  14°  S.,  are  affected  so  much  by  the 
continual  prevalence  of  clouds  and  the  low  temperature  (59.9°) 
of  the  currents  setting  round  Cape  Horn,  that  the  mean  tern* 
perature  of  the  year  in  those  parts  does  not  exceed  68°  or  69°. 
Hence  the  plants  of  Lower  Peru  live  in  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding, by  day,  68°  or  72°,  and  by  night  59°  or  62°.  Near 
the  coast  Humboldt  observed  the  thermometer  as  low  as  even 
55.4°  in  12°  2'  S.  lat.  With  this  exception  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  of  the  southern  hemisphere  as  low 
as  34°  S.  lat,  either  in  New  Holland,  Africa,  or  America. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Port  Jackson,  in  33°  61'  S.lat,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  66.6° ;  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
33°  55'  S.  lat,  to  be  66.8° ;  and  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  54°  36' 
S.  lat,  to  be  67.6°.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  mean 
temperature,  in  latitude  34  ,  is  67.8°.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  57°  S.  lat,  the  differences 
in  the  temperature  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  greater  in  the 
summer  than  the  winter.  The  cold  of  the  Falkland  Istands, 
in  latitude  51}°  S.,  is  less  than  that  of  London  in  the  same 
latitude  to  the  north.  The  arborescent  ferns  and  epiphytal 
Orchideae  are  often  injured  by  the  cold  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  latitude  42°  S. ;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  New 
Zealand,  latitude  46°  S.  Cook  observed,  in  latitude  43°- 
44°  S.,  in  July  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  the  thermometer 
at  noon  was  usually  between  46°  and  51°.  At  Rome,  latitude 
41°  53'  N.,  the  thermometer  at  noon  in  January  rarely  reaches 
5 1°-53° :  in  Paris  the  mean  noon-day  temperature  of  January 
is,  according  to  Arago,  38.7°.  For  this  reason  it  is  supposed 
that  the  climate  of  the  southern  hemisphere  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  north  so  much  in  the  greater  coldness  of  the 
winters  as  of  the  summers.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  parallels  of  48°  and  58°  of  S.  lat.,  docs 
not  exceed  43.7°-46.8°;  while  at  St  Petersburgh  and  Umea, 
in  59°  66'  and  63°  50'  N.  lat,  it  is  65.2°  and  62.6°.  In  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  between  53°  and  54°  S.  lat,  snow  falls 
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almost  daily  in  the  middle  of  summer;  and,  in  the  same  place, 
in  the  middle  of  December,  the  sun  not  setting  for  eighteen 
hours  together,  Krusenstern  observed  that  the  thermometer 
never  rose  higher  than  52°;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Von 
Buch  remarked  it  as  high  as  79.4°  in  Lapland  under  the 
parallel  of  70°.  In  60°  S.  lat.,  which  nearly  answers  to  the 
position  of  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  Cook 
and  Forster  found  the  temperature  at  midsummer  not  higher 
than  86°  ;  and  icicles  were  continually  forming  on  their  ship. 
Even  in  the  extreme  points  of  Lapland,  in  70°  N.  lat.,  the 
pines  attain  the  height  of  sixty  feet;  while  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  in  Station  Island,  near  New  Year's  Harbour, 
in  latitude  55°  S.,  nothing  like  a  tree  is  found,  except  scrubby 
birches  and  Win  teres. 

Viewing  the  distribution  of  plants  with  respect  to  longitude, 
we  find  that,  while  the  great  forms  of  vegetation  are  wholly 
controlled  by  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  parallels  of 
latitude,  there  are  wide  differences,  of  a  secondary  nature, 
which  correspond  in  some  with  the  parallels  of  longitude; 
and  that  particular  genera  and  species  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  particular  districts,  to  which  they  give  peculiar 
features.  Thus,  in  North  America,  on  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  magnolias,  vacciniums, 
actaeas,  and  oaks,  form  the  principal  features  of  the  landscape ; 
while,  on  the  western  side  of  the  dividing  ridge,  these  genera 
almost  entirely  disappear,  and  no  longer  constitute  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  vegetation.  The  genera  of  Proteacea; 
and  the  Ericea?,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  replaced  in 
New  Holland  by  different  genera  of  Proteacea?,  and  by  Epa- 
crideffi ;  while  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exist  on  the  con- 
tinent uf  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  some  Khopalas. 
The  natural  order  of  Bromeliaceae  is  exclusively  confined  to 
America:  Calathea,  a  genus  of  Marantacea,  is  only  found  on 
the  same  continent:  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  are  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  Archipelago;  and  hundreds  of  other  in- 
stances are  to  be  named  of  similar  exclusive  stations.  Whether 
these  differences  depend  upon  geological  causes,  or  arise  from 
some  other  circumstances,  is  entirely  unknown. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  facts  connected  with  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  temperature  with  respect  to  vegetation.  It  will 
have  been  seen  that  little  is  known  of  the  proportion  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  different  climates,  and  that  the 
amount  of  light  in  various  latitudes  has  scarcely  been  noticed. 
That  the  effect  of  both  these  agents  upon  vegetation  is  most 
important,  cannot  be  doubted;  especially  of  the  latter,  upon 
which  the  most  material  vital  functions  of  vegetation  mainly 
depend :  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  data  from  which  the 
precise  amount  or  action  of  light  in  different  latitudes  can  be 
appreciated. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  what  is  known  or  conjectured 
of  the  distribution  of  the  different  orders  or  divisions  of  vege- 
tables over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
merely  translate  a  portion  of  the  very  valuable  essay  of  Baroti 
Humboldt  upon  the  subject,  as  published  hi  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Naturclles,  vol.  xviii.  p,  422,  in  which  is  compre- 
hended the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  that  are 
observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  various  forms  of  vege- 
tation. —  "  The  numerical  relations  of  the  forms  of  vegetation 
are  capable  of  being  investigated  in  two  very  different  modes. 
Supposing  that  the  natural  families  of  plants  are  studied 
without  reference  to  their  geographical  distribution,  the  ques- 
tion will  arise  as  to  which  type  of  organisation  it  is  after 
which  the  greatest  number  of  species  have  been  created.  Are 
there  most  Glumacese  (Cyperacese,  Graminea?,  and  Juncea? 
are  so  called  by  M.  De  Humboldt,)  or  Compos  it  a;  in  the 
world  ?  Do  these  two  tribes  together  constitute  a  fourth  part 
of  phamogamous  vegetation  ?  What  proportion  is  borne  by 
Monocotyledones  to  Dicotyledones  ?  Questions  of  this  kind 
refer  rather  to  the  science  of  vegetable  organisation  and  of 
mutual  affinities.  But  if,  instead  of  studying  natural  groups 
of  species  in  this  abstract  manner,  we  view  them  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  they  bear  to  climate  or  to  the  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  other  questions  of  a  much  more 
varied  nature  will  arise.  Which  families,  for  instance,  are 
more  predominant  in  the  torrid  zone  than  in  the  polar  circle? 
Are  Compositse  more  numerous  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
or  in  the  same  isothermal  line  in  the  old  world  or  the  new? 
Do  those  forms  which  are  found  to  diminish  in  retreating  from 
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the  equator  to  the  pole  follow  a  similar  law  of  decrement  in 
rising  from  the  plains  into  the  mountains  of  the  equator?  Do 
the  proportions  borne  by  one  family  to  another  vary  on  the 
same  isothermal  line ;  and  are  such  proportions  the  same  on 
either  side  of  the  equator?  These  are,  properly  speaking, 
questions  of  geographical  botany  :  they  are  connected  with 
the  most  important  problems  of  meteorology,  and  of  the 
physics  of  the  globe  in  general. 

"  In  studying  the  geographical  distribution  of  particular 
forms,  we  can  pause  either  at  a  consideration  of  particular  spe- 
cies, genera,  or  natural  families.  It  often  happens  that  aparticu- 
lar  species,  especially  of  those  kinds  which  I  have  called  social, 
covers  a  vast  extent  of  country :  such,  for  instance  are,  in  the 
north,  the  heaths  and  forests  of  pines ;  such  are,  in  equinoctial 
America,  the  assemblages  of  multitudes  of  Cactus,  Croton, 
Bambusa,  and  Brathys,  of  the  same  species.  It  is  curious  to 
examine  such  instances  of  multiplication  and  organic  develope- 
meiii.  We  may  enquire  what  species,  in  a  given  zone,  pro- 
duces (he  greatest  number  of  individuals  ?  and  we  may  mark 
the  families  lo  which  die  predominant  species  belong  in  dif- 
ferent climates. 

"  Id  a  northern  climate,  where  compos!  ta;  and  ferns  are  to 
plircnogamous  plants  in  the  relation  of  one  to  thirteen,  and  of 
one  to  twenty-five  (that  is  to  soy,  when  these  proportions  are 
found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  phamogamous  plants 
by  the  number  of  Composite;  and  ferns),  one  single  species  of 
fern  may  occupy  ten  times  as  much  land  as  all  the  Composite 
put  together.  In  such  a  case,  ferns  would  exceed  Composite 
by  their  mass,  by  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  par- 
ticular species  of  Pteris  or  Polypodium ;  but  they  would  not 
exceed  them  if  a  comparison  were  instituted  between  the  dif- 
ferent forms  exhibited  by  the  two  groups  of  Composite  and 
ferns,  and  the  sum  total  of  phsenogamous  species.  As  the 
multiplication  of  all  species  does  not  follow  a  single  law,  and 
as  they  do  not  all  produce  an  equal  number  of  individuals, 
the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  phasno- 
g&mous  plants,  by  ihe  number  of  species  of  different  families, 
do  not  by  themselves  determine  the  aspect,  or,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  the  nature,  of  the  monotony  of  vegetation  in  different 
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quarters  of  the  world.  A  traveller  is  often  surprised  at  the 
continual  repetition  of  individuals  of  one  species,  and  of  the 
masses  of  such  individuals  which  are  continually  occurring; 
but  he  has  equal  reason  to  wonder  at  the  rarity  of  other  spe- 
cies which  are  useful  to  mankind.  Thus,  in  countries  where 
whole  forests  are  formed  by  Rubiacea?  (Cincbonaceae),  Legu- 
mlnosa?,  and  Terebinthaceie,  the  Cinchonas,  logwood,  and 
balsam  trees  are  comparatively  very  rare. 

"  In  the  consideration  of  species,  the  subject  may  also  be 
viewed  in  an  absolute  manner  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
species  which  prevail  in  particular  zones.  This  interesting  kind 
of  comparison  has  been  made  in  M.  De  Candolle's  grand  work, 
and  Mr.  Kunth  has  carried  it  into  effect  with  more  than  3500 
Composite  now  known.  It  does  not,  indeed,  indicate  what 
families  predominate,  in  a  given  degree,  over  other  pha?noga- 
mous  plants,  either  with  regard  to  the  number  of  species,  or 
the  mass  of  individuals ;  but  it  determines  the  numerical 
relations  of  species  of  the  same  family  in  different  latitudes. 
The  most  varied  forms  of  ferns,  for  instance,  are  found  in  the 
tropics;  it  is  in  the  mountainous,  temperate,  humid,  and 
shady  regions  of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  the  family  of 
ferns  produces  the  greatest  number  of  species.  In  the  tem- 
perate zone  there  are  fewer  than  in  the  tropics,  and  the  total 
number  continues  to  decrease  as  we  approach  the  pole;  but 
as  a  cold  country,  Lapland,  for  instance,  produces  species 
that  hove  a  greater  power  of  resisting  low  temperature  than 
the  great  mass  of  phoeriogomuus  plants,  it  happens  that,  in 
Lapland,  the  relative  proportion  borne  by  ferns  to  the  rest  of 
the  flora  is  greater  than  in  France  or  Germany.  The  nume- 
rical relations  which  appear  in  the  tables  that  are  now  about 
to  be  produced,  are  entirely  unlike  the  relations  indicated  by 
an  absolute  comparison  of  the  species  that  vegetate  under  dif- 
ferent parallels  of  latitude.  The  variation  which  is  observ- 
able in  proceeding  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  is  conse- 
quently different  in  those  two  methods.  In  that  of  fractions, 
which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Brown  and  myself,  there  are  two 
causes  of  variation  j  that  is  to  say,  the  total  numbers  of  ph«- 
nogamous  plants  do  not  vary  in  passing  from  one  parallel  of 
latitude,  or  rather  from  one  isothermal  zone  to  another,  in 
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tlie  same  proportions  as  the  number  of  species  of  a  given 
family. 

"  If  from  species  or  individuals  of  the  same  form,  which  re- 
produce themselves  in  conformity  to  certain  fixed  laws,  we 
pass  to  those  divisions  of  the  natural  system  which  are  ab~ 
straetions  of  different  degrees  of  importance,  we  may  either 
confine  ourselves  to  genera,  or  orders,  or  sections  of  a  still 
higher  degree.  There  are  certain  genera  and  families  which 
belong  exclusively  to  certain  zones,  and  a  particular  com- 
bination of  the  conditions  of  climate  ;  but  there  is  also  a  great 
number  of  genera  and  families,  of  which  we  find  represent- 
atives under  all  zones  and  at  all  elevations.  The  earliest 
researches  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  forms  were 
those  of  M.  Treviranus,  published  in  his  ingenious  work  on 
Biology  (vol.  ii.  pp.  47.  63.  83.  129.),  and  the  object  of  these 
was  the  stations  of  genera  upon  the  globe.  But  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  general  results  from  such  a  method  than 
from  that  which  compares  the  number  of  species  of  each 
family,  or  the  great  groups  of  a  particular  family  to  the  whole 
mass  of  phomogamous  plants.  In  the  frozen  zone,  the  variety 
of  genuine  forms  does  not  diminish  in  any  thing  like  the 
degreeof  decrement  of  species;  a  greater  number  of  genera,  in 
a  given  number  of  species,  is  always  to  be  found  in  such 
countries :  and  so  it  also  is  with  the  summits  of  high  moun- 
tains, which  are  colonised  by  a  great  number  of  genera  sup- 
plied by  the  more  abundant  vegetation  of  the  plains. 

*'  It  is  very  instructive  to  study  the  vegetation  of  the 
tropics  and  of  the  temperate  zone  between  the  parallels  of 
+0°  and  50°,  in  two  different  ways  :  firstly,  in  determining  the 
numerical  properties  of  the  flora  of  a  large  extent  of  country, 
including  both  mountains  and  plains  ;  and,  secondly,  in  ascer- 
taining those  proportions  for  the  plains  only  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones.  As  in  our  herbaria  we  have  indicated,  by 
barometrical  measurement,  the  elevation  of  each  plant  in  more 
than  4000  coses  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  equinoctial  Ame- 
rica, it  will  be  easy,  when  the  account  of  the  species  is 
completed  (it  is  now  completed),  to  separate  those  which 
grow  at  or  above  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  from  such  as  are 
inhabitants   of  a  lower    region.     This   operation   will    affect 
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most  sensibly  those  families  that  abound  in  alpine  species ;  as, 
for  instance,  Graminese  and  Composite.  At  6000  feet  of 
elevation,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  on  the  back  of  the 
equatorial  Andes,  is  62°  6',  which  is  equal  to  that  of  July  at 
Paris.  Although,  upon  the  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras,  we 
find  the  same  annual  temperature  as  in  high  latitudes,  yet  it 
is  not  right  to  generalise  too  much  such  analogies  between 
the  temperate  climates  of  equatorial  mountains  and  low  sta- 
tions in  the  circumpolar  zone.  These  analogies  are  not  so 
great  as  is  supposed;  they  are  much  influenced  by  the  partial 
distribution  of  heat  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
quotient  does  not  regularly  change,  in  rising  from  the  plains 
into  the  mountains,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  ap- 
proaching the  pole;  as  happens  with  Monocotyledones  in 
general,  ferns,  and  Composite. 

"  We  may,  moreover,  remark,  that  the  developement  of  the 
vegetation  of  different  families  depends  neither  upon  geogra- 
phical nor  isothermal  latitude  alone;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  quotients  are  not  in  accordance  on  the  same 
isothermal  line  of  (he  temperate  zone  in  the  plains  of  America 
and  of  the  old  world.  Under  the  tropics,  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  America,  India,  and  the  western  sit 
of  Africa.  The  distribution  of  organised  beings  over 
surface  of  the  globe  depends  not  only  upon  very  complicai 
conditions  of  climate,  but  also  upon  geological  causes, 
nature  of  which  is  wholly  unknown,  but  which  are  connected 
with  the  original  state  of  our  planet  In  the  equinoctial  zone 
of  Africa  palms  are  not  very  numerous,  if  compared  with  the 
much  greater  number  in  South  America.  Differences  such 
as  these,  far  from  turning  us  from  a  search  after  the  laws 
of  nature,  should,  on  the  contrary,  excite  us  to  contemplate 
those  laws  in  their  most  complicated  forms.  Lines  of  equal 
heat  do  not  follow  the  parallel  of  the  equator ;  they  have  con- 
vex and  concave  summits,  which  are  distributed  very  regularly 
over  the  globe,  and  form  different  systems  along  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  two  worlds,  in  the  centre  of  conti- 
nents, and  in  the  vicinity  of  oceans.  It  is  probable 
when  the  globe  shall  have  been  more  correctly  examined, 
will  be  found  that  the  lines  of  maxima  of  grouping  (that 
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lines  drawn  through  those  points  where  the  fractions  are 
reduced  to  their  smallest  denominator)  will  be  isothermal 
lines.  If  we  divide  the  globe  into  lines  of  longitude,  and 
compare  the  numerical  proportions  of  those  lines  under 
similar  isothermal  latitudes,  the  existence  of  different  systems 
of  grouping  will  at  once  be  evident.  From  such  systems  can 
be  distinguished,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge,  those  of  the  new  world,  of  western  Africa,  of 
India,  and  of  New  Holland.  As  we  find  that,  notwithstanding 
the  regular  increase  of  heat  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the 
maximum  of  heat  is  not  always  identical  in  different  countries 
in  different  degrees  of  longitude;  so  there  exist  places  where 
certain  families  attain  a  greater  degree  of  developement  than 
elsewhere;  as  is  the  case  with  Compositre  in  the  temperate 
region  of  North  America,  and  especially  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa." 

Now  follow  tables  of  the  different  numerical  proportions  of 
certain  extensive  families  and  divisions  of  plants,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  ascertained.  I  give  them  in  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's words,  with  a  few  interpolations,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  being  included  within  crotchets  [         ]. 

"  ACOTYLEOONES. 

"  Cryptogamic  plants  (fungi,  lichens,  mosses,  and  ferns); 
cellular  and  vascular  A  gam  as  of  M.  De  Candolle.  Taking 
the  plants  of  the  plains  along  with  those  of  the  mountains, 
we  have  found,  under  the  tropics,  ^ ;  but  their  number  ought 
to  be  much  greater.  Mr.  Brown  has  shown  that  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  proportion  is  -,1-,-  for  the  plains, 
and  £  for  the  mountains.  In  the  temperate  zone  cryptoga- 
mous  plants  are  generally  to  pheenogamous  as  1  to  2 ;  in  the 
frozen  zone  they  maintain  as  large  a  proportion,  and  often 
much  surpass  it.  £In  Melville  Island  the  numbers  are 
58  crypt,  to  67  phsenog.,  or  nearly  equal :  in  Sweden,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  Wahlenberg,  they  are  some- 
thing less  than  *  to  1 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a  near 
approximation  to  the  true  proportions  of  Sweden,  the  crypto- 
gamic flora  of  that  country  having  been  more  accurately 
investigated  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.] 
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"  In  separating  cryptogamous  plants  into  three  groups, 
observe  that  ferns  are  more  numerous,  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  being  smaller  in  the  frozen  than  in  the  temperate 
zone.  Lichens  and  mosses  also  increase  towards  the  frozen 
zone.  The  geographical  distribution  of  ferns  depends  upon 
the  combination  of  local  circumstances  of  shade,  humidity, 
and  moderate  warmth.  Their  maximum  (that  is  to  say,  the 
place  where  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  of  the  group 
becomes  the  smallest  possible,)  is  found  to  be  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  tropics,  especially  in  small  islands,  in 
which  the  proportion  rises  to  ^,  and  even  higher.  Not  dis- 
tinguishing the  plains  from  the  mountains,  Mr.  Brown  finds 
the  proportion  of  ferns  in  the  torrid  zone  to  be  ^ :  in  Arabia, 
India,  New  Holland,  and  Western  Africa  (within  the  tropic?) 
it  is  j'j :  our  American  herbaria  only  indicate  ^ :  but  ferns 
are  rare  in  the  wide  valleys  and  arid  table  land  of  the  Andes, 
where  we  were  constrained  to  reside  a  long  time.  In  the 
temperate  zone  ferns  are  -fa,  in  France  ^,  in  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  recent  observations,  <fc.  The  group  of  ferns  is 
extremely  rare  on  Atlas,  and  is  almost  entirely  absent  from 
Egypt.  [  In  Sicily,  Presl  finds  them  ^j ;  in  Sweden,  according 
to  Wahlenberg,  they  are  about  ttoO  In  the  frozen  zone 
ferns  appear  to  increase  to  aV-  C  There  are  none  in  Melville 
Island.] 

"  MONO  COT  YLEDONES. 

"  The  denominator  becomes  progressively  smaller  in  going 
from  the  equator  to  62°  N.  lat. ;  it  again  increases  in  still 
more  northern  regions,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
Graminese  are  very  rare.  [  Mr.  Brown  remarks  that,  in  the 
list  of  Greenland  plants,  Dicotyledones  are  to  Monocoty- 
ledones  as  4  to  I,  or  in  nearly  the  equinoctial  ratio;  and  in 
Spitzbergen,  as  well  as  can  be  judged,  the  proportion  of  Di- 
cotyledones appears  to  be  still  further  increased.  This  inver- 
sion was  found  to  depend  as  much  on  the  reduction  of  the 
proportion  of  Graminete  as  on  the  increase  of  certain  dicoty- 
ledonous families,  especially  Saxifrages;  and  Cruciferae.  The 
flora  of  Melville  Island  is,  however,  very  different,  Dicoty- 
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ledones  being  to  Monocoty  led  ones  as  5  to  2,  or  in  as  low  a 
ratio  as  has  anv  where  been  observed;  while  the  proportion 
of  grasses  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
Parrtfs  Appendix.']  The  proportion  varies  from  ^  to  g  in 
different  parts  of  the  tropics.  Among  3880  phanerogamous 
plants  found  in  equinoctial  America  by  M.  Bonpland  and 
myself,  there  are  65+  Monocotyledones  and  3226  Dicoty- 
ledones;  here,  therefore,  the  great  division  of  Monocoty- 
ledones forms  J  of  phsenogamous  plants.  According  to 
Mr.  Brown,  this  proportion  is  in  the  old  world  (India,  equi- 
noctial Africa,  and  New  Holland)  ',.  Under  the  temperate 
zone  it  is  found  to  be  J;  France  I  :  4j;  Germany  I  :  4}j 
North  America,  according  to  Pursh,  1  :  4jj  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples 1  :  +J  ;  Switzerland  1:41;  Great  Britain  1  :  3J ;  [Sweden 
1  :  3  ft;  but  in  Sicily,  according  to  Presl,  it  is  1  :  5]^,  which 
is  much  too  high].     In  the  frozen  zone  J. 

"  lii.i.MAri.v:  (that  is  to  say,  the  three  families  of  Junceae, 
Cvperacea?,  and  Grammese  united). —  Trap,  -fa;  Temp,  i; 
Frozen  \.  This  increase  towards  the  north  is  due  to  the 
greater  prevalence  of  Juncea;  and  Cyperacea?,  which  are  much 
more  rare,  as  compared  with  other  phoenogamous  plants,  in 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  Comparing  the  species  of 
these  three  families,  we  find  that  Graminea;,  Cyperacese,  and 
Junceae  are  in  the  tropics  as  25,  7,  1  ;  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  old  world  as  7,  5,  1 1  within  the  polar  circle  as  "[,  '_';, 
and  1.  In  Lapland  there  are  as  many  Gramineas  as  Cype- 
racea?;  thence,  towards  the  equator,  Cyperacea;  and  Juncere 
diminish  much  more  than  Graminea?.  The  form  of  Juncea; 
almost  disappears  in  the  tropics. 

"Juncea:  alone. —  Trop.  iJo:  Temp.  ^rj,  (Germany -if,, 
France  ^),  (.Sicily  j^i  Prozen  3'5,  [Melville  Island  ^J. 

"  CYPEBACK-ealone. —  Trop.  America  scarcely  3^,  Western 
Africa  T!n,  India  ^5,  New  Holland  T'i;  Temp,  perhaps  3*5, 
(Germany  i^,  France,  according  to  De  Candolle,  fyt  Den- 
mark fa)  [Sweden  rather  more  than  -,l:,  Sicily  3*-];  Frozen  £, 
in  Lapland  and  Kamtchatka  ;  [Melville  Island  -j^]. 

"  Gramine-K  alone. — Trop.  I  have  always  supposed  Vj;  but 
Mr.  Brown  finds  for  western  Africa  ,'/,  for  India -j1,;  and 
tiorneman  makes  the  proportion  of  Guinea  Vu.   Temp. 
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Germany  Vsi  France-,^,  [Sweden  not  quite  fa  Sicily -r^]; 
Frozen  fa  [Melville  Island  nearly  ft 

"Composit/e.  Not  distinguishing  plants  of  the  plains  from 
those  of  the  mountains,  we  found  them  in  equinoctial  America 
J,  and  -f ;  but  of  53+  composite  of  our  herbaria,  only  94  were 
found  between  the  plains  and  3000  feet  of  elevation ;  a  height 
at  which  the  mean  temperature  is  71s  3',  equalling  that  of 
Cairo,  Algiers,  and  Madeira.  From  the  plains  to  6000  feet, 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  that  of  Naples,  we  found  265 
composite;.  Therefore  the  proportion  of  com  posit  as  in  the 
regions  of  equinoctial  America,  below  0000  feet,  is  from  A  to 
T'5.  This  result  is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that,  within  the  tropics  in  the  low  nud  hot  region  of  the  new 
continent,  there  are  fewer  compositm;  and  in  the  subalpine 
and  temperate  regions,  more  than  under  the  same  conditions 
in  the  old  world.  Mr.  Brown  finds  for  the  Congo  River  and 
Sierra  Leone  ^s,  for  India  and  New  Holland  Je.  In  the 
temperate  zone  composhie  are,  in  America,  },;  and  this  is 
probably  the  proportion  borne  by  composite;  on  the  very 
high  stations  of  equinoctial  America,  to  the  whole  mass  of 
phtenogamous  plants  in  the  same  places;  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  J,  in  France  -{,  or  more  properly  -,-;»  in  Ger- 
many i,  [in  Sweden  between  -j'j  and  S,  in  Sicily  rather  less 
than  J,].  In  thejivzcn  zone  compos iise  are,  in  Lapland  -,'., 
in  Kamtchatka  T'i,  [in  Melville  Island  J3y 

"  Leg  umi  nos*;. —  Trap.  America  fa  India  J,  New  Hol- 
land i,  western  Africa  i ;  Temp.  France  fa  Germany  fa 
North  America  -\„  Siberia  fa  [Sweden  fa  Sicily  )■}; 
Frozen  3'-,  [Melville  Island  -.'jj 

"  Labiat/e. —  Hv/kfa;    Temp.  North  America  ,»„   Ger- 
many fa   France    fa  [Sicily  fa   Sweden  3',];    i>, 
[Melville  Island  0].     The  scarcity  of   Lnbiatn;  and   Cnici- 
ferae,  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  new  continent,  is  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon. 

"Malvace-e. — Trap.  America  Vt,  India  and  Western  Africa 
a'i,  the  coast  of  Guinea  alone  .'„-  ;    Temp.  ■  .,',„■;  Frozen  0. 

"CnuciFEits. —  Trop.  Scarcely  any,  except  in  mountainous 
regions  beyond  from  7,000  to  10,000  ft.  of  elevation  ;  France 
fa   Germany    "',   [Sweden  fa   Sicily  fa   Balearic 
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according  to  Cambessedes  ?'T>  Melville  Island -j]  North  Ame- 
rica „v 

Rl'biace^. — Without  dividing  the  family  into  several  sec- 
tions we  find  for  the  Tropics,  in  America  3',j,  In  Western 
Africa  ,'i ;  for  the  Temperate  zone,  in  Germany  T'n,  in  France 
■,'7;  for  the  frozen  zone  in  Lapland  -}ti.  Mr.  Brown  separates 
the  great  family  of  Rubiacea?  into  two  groups,  distinguished 
by  peculiar  relations  to  climate.  That  of  Stellatie  without 
stipuloe  principally  belongs  to  the  temperate  zone  ;  it  is  almost 
wholly  absent  under  the  tropics,  except  on  the  summit  of 
mountains.  The  group,  with  opposite  stipulate  leaves,  (Cin- 
ehonacete,  Lindl.)  belongs  exclusively  to  equatorial  regions. 

"  Euphorbiacex. — Top.  America  ■.<;.,  India  and  New 
Holland  -'„,  Western  Africa  3'E ;  Temp.  France  ■,'„,  Germany 
,i„,  [Sicily  -'_-,  Sweden  T£c,  Balearic  Islands  ^'3];  Frozen, 
Lapland  jJD. 

"EnicEiE.  —  Trap.  America  7-j0;  Temp.  France  1^3,  Ger- 
many ^'„,  North  America  -'-;  Frozen,  Lapland  A. 

"Amentace.e. —  Trap.  America  Ti!lu;  Temp.  France  z's, 
Germany  T'0,  N.  America  Js ;  Frozen,  Lapland    'B. 

"Umbellifeba:. —  Scarcely  any  in  the  tropics  below  7000  ft., 
but  taking  together,  in  equinoctial  America,  both  the  plains  and 
the  high  mountains,  t'j>;  in  the  Temp,  zone  much  more  in 
the  old  than  in  the  new  world,  France  -J-,,  North  America  -'5 ; 
Frozen,  Lapland  B\^ 

"In  comparing  the  two  worlds,  we  find  in  general  in  the  new 
continent,  under  the  equator,  fewer  Cyperncea?  and  Cinchona- 
I'ci'.iiiui  move  Composita? ;  in  the  temperate  /.one  fewer  Labiata? 
and  Cruciferas,  and  more  Composite,  Ericea?,  and  Ainentaceaj, 
than  in  the  corresponding  zones  of  the  old  world.  The  families 
that  increase  from  the  equator  towards  ihe  poles  (according 
to  the  method  of  fractions)  arc  Glumacea?,  Ericece,  and  Amen- 
tacea;;  those  which  diminish  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  are 
Leguminosm,  Rubiacea?,  EupborbiaceK,  and  Malvaceo?;  the 
families  that  appear  to  attain  their  maximum  in  the  temperate 
zone,  are  Compositai,  Labiata-,  Umbellifera?,  and  Cruciferoe," 

To  these  most  Instructive  and  interesting  remarks  Baron 
Humboldt  has  added  the  ibl lowing  table,  with  which  this  sub- 
ject must  terminate. 
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From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  would  seem  that  the  forms 
assumed  by  vegetation  in  different  latitudes  are  dependent 
upon  particular  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  [hat  it  is  to 
variations  of  these  conditions  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Flora  of  the  equator  and  of  the  polar  regions. 
And  this  is  no  doubt  true  :  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
plants  which  have  a  remarkable  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  all  climates  and  circumstances;  and  there  are  others  which 
readily  naturalize  themselves  in  climates  similar  to  their  own. 
Of  the  latter,  examples  present  themselves  at  every  step ;  all 
the  hardy  plants  of  our  gardens  muy  in  some  sort  be  con- 
sidered of  this  nature ;  for  although  they  do  not  grow  spon- 
taneously in  the  fields,  they  flourish  almost  without  care  in 
our  gardens.  The  pine  apple  has  gradually  extended  itself 
eastward  from  America,  through  Africa,  into  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  where  it  is  now  as  common  as  if  it  were  a  plant 
indigenous  to  the  soil ;  and  in  like  manner  the  spices  of  the 
Indies  have  become  naturalized  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in 
die  West  Indian  Islands.  Of  the  former  description  the  in- 
stances are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  very  remarkable.  In 
the  woods  of  Georgia,  in  North  America,  grows  the  Rosa  laevi- 
gata, which,  while  all  the  other  species  of  rose  of  that  country 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  other  regions,  is  identical 
with  the  It.  sinica  of  China;  to  the  Flora  of  which  country, 
that  of  North  America  has  no  resemblance.  Samolus  Valer- 
andi  is  found  all  over  the  world,  from  the  frozen  north  to  the 
burning  south  ;  associated  here  with  Amentacere  and  similar 
northern  forms,  and  there  mixed  with  palms  and  the  genuine 
denizens  of  the  tropics.  Above  350  species  are  said  to  be 
common  to  Europe  and  North  America,  and  even  among  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  Flora  of  New  Holland,  Mr.  Brown  re- 
cognised 166  European  species.  The  presence  of  many  of  such 
strangers  may  undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  man, 
by  whom  they  have  been  transported  from  climate  to  climate, 
along  with  corn  and  by  other  means;  as,  for  example,  at 
Pont  Juvenal,  near  Montpellier,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounds 
with  Barbary  plants;  the  seeds  of  which  are  known  to  have 
been  brought  across  the  Mediterranean  along  with  the  Bar- 
bary wool,  which  is  disembarked  at  that  station.  In  like 
K  K  $ 
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manner  the  various  kinds  of  corn  have  been  carried  about  from 
country  to  country  for  the  service  of  mankind,  until  their  real 
home  has  become  doubtful.  Medicago  sativa  abounds  in 
Chili,  whither  it  has  been  transported  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
instances  in  abundance  of  similar  cases  could  be  produced. 
But  it  must  not  thence  be  inferred,  that  all  cases  of  species 
growing  in  places  far  away  from  their  kindred  forms,  are  to 
be  referred  to  migration:  for  this,  the  agency  of  man,  of 
animals,  of  seas,  of  wind,  and  of  torrents,  will  doubtless  have 
done  a  great  deal ;  but  none  of  the  causes,  nor  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  will  explain  the  identity  of  the  Calypso 
borealis,  Orchis  viridis,  and  Betula  nana  of  North  America 
and  of  Europe ;  of  the  Potamogetons  common  to  Europe  and 
New  Holland  ;  of  the  Rosa,  already  adverted  to,  as  common 
to  North  America  and  China ;  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  Samo- 
lus  valerandi,  and,  most  especially,  of  the  identity  of  the 
cryptogamic  plants  of  various  countries,  plants  incapable  of 
cultivation,  unconnected  with  the  purposes  of  man,  and  of  all 
others,  the  most  difficult  of  transport  under  any  form*  To 
us  it  appears  that  such  plants  must  have  been  originally 
created  in  the  places  where  they  now  exist ;  the  contingent 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  found  having  been  favour- 
able to  the  particular  mode  of  vegetable  developement  which 
was  necessary  for  their  formation.  And  this  may,  I  think,  be 
admitted,  as  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  original 
creation  of  the  world,  without  having  recourse  to  the  theory 
of  some  philosophers,  that  Nature  exercises  at  this  time  the 
power  of  producing  plants  without  parents ;  a  subject  upon 
which  Professor  Link  remarks,  that  "  we  find  buried  in  the 
earth  the  remains  of  plants  which  formerly  existed,  but  which 
are  now  unknown.  New  forms  have,  therefore,  been  produced 
by  nature  different  from  the  first.  Wherever  a  salt  spring 
breaks  out  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  its  vicinity  immediately 
abounds  with  salt  plants,  although  none  grew  there  before. 
When  lakes  are  drained  a  new  kind  of  vegetation  springs  up: 
thus,  when  the  Danish  island  of  Zeland  was  drained,  Vilny 
observed  Carex  cyperoides  springing  up,  although  that  species 
is  naturally  not  a  native  of  Denmark,  but  native  of  the  North 
of  Germany.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  some  plants  have 
been  produced  at  one  time  and  others  at  another,  some  earlier 
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and  some  later :  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  smal- 
ler number  of  species  found  upon  islands  than  upon  con- 
tinents, the  former  having  been  produced  the  latest*  Per- 
haps plants  change  from  one  to  the  other,  as  certain  organic 
bodies  when  young  belong  to  a  less  perfect  class  than  when 
they  are  older.  On  the  naked  rocks  we  find  Lichens,  on  the 
mud  Confervae,  in  ancient  strata  the  remains  of  Monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  in  more  recent  strata  those  of  Dicotyledons." 

In  concluding  this  important  and  very  interesting  subject, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  further  information 
to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Brown  in  the  appendix  to  Captain 
Flinders's  Voyagers,  and  Captain  Tuckers  Expedition  to  the 
Congo :  to  M.  De  Candolle's  Essay  upon  the  Geography  of 
Plants,  published  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Naturelles  ;  to  the  numerous  writings  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt; and  to  the  observations  upon  the  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor Schouw,  as  translated  in  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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morphology;  or,  of  the  metamorphosis  of 

ORGANS. 

That  part  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  gradual  transmut- 
ation of  leaves  into  the  various  organs  of  a  plant,  which  shows 
that  bracteae  are  leaves  affected  by  the  vicinity  of  the  fructifi- 
cation, that  the  calyx  and  corolla  aFe  formed  by  the  adhesion 
and  verticillation  of  leaves,  that  the  filament  is  a  form  of 
petiole,  and  the  anther  of  lamina ;  and,  finally,  that  the  ova- 
rium itself  is  a  convolute  leaf,  with  its  costa  elongated  into  a 
style,  and  the  extremity  of  its  vascular  system  denuded  under 
the  form  of  stigma,  is  called  morphology. 

This  doctrine  has  already  been  treated  of  in  this  work,  in 
connection  with  the  different  organs  of  which  mention  has  been 
made ;  but  it  is  so  curious  and  important  as  to  deserve  especial 
mention.  It  seems  to  have  originated  with  Linnaeus,  was 
deeply  entered  upon  by  the  celebrated  poet  Gothe,  has  been 
universally  adopted  in  Germany,  and  been  partially  received 
in  France  and  England ;  in  the  former  country  by  Du  Petk 
Thouars,  De  Candolle,  and  others ;  and  in  this  kingdom  by 
most  of  the  botanists  of  the  present  day. 

The  first  idea  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturce,  published  in 
1759,  in  which  Linnaeus  thus  expresses  himself:  — "  Leaves 
are  the  creation  of  the  present  year,  bracteae  of  the  second, 
calyx  of  the  third,  petals  of  the  fourth,  stamens  of  the  jiftk, 
and  the  stamens  are  succeeded  by  the  pistillum.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  ornithogalums,  luxuriant  plants,  proliferous  plants, 
.double  flowers,  and  cardui." 
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In  December,  1 760,  these  novel  propositions  were  sustained 
by  Linnreus  in  a  thesis  prepared  in  the  name  of  his  pupil  Ull- 
mark,  called  the  Prolepsis  Planlarum.  The  substance  of  tills 
paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  condense,  in  order  that  it  may  ap- 
pear how  far  the  discoveries  or  hypotheses  of  some  modern 
writers  are  entitled  to  novelty;  leaving  out,  however,  all  that 
relates  to  the  physiological  explanation  given  by  Linnaeus  of 
his  doctrine,  which,  being  formed  upon  notions  that,  although 
entertained  at  that  time,  are  now  known  to  be  inconsistent 
with  facts,  need  not  here  be  repeated. 

Linnaeus  commences  by  remarking,  that  "  as  soon  as  leaves 
have  expanded  themselves  in  spring,  a  bud  is  observable  in 
the  axilla  of  each.  This  bud  swells  as  the  year  advances, 
and  in  lime  becomes  manifestly  composed  of  little  scales ;  in 
the  autumn  the  leaves  fall  off,  but  the  bud  remains;  and  in 
the  succeeding  spring  swells,  disengages  itself  from  its  enve- 
lopes, and  becomes  lengthened  :  when  its  outer  scales  have 
dried  up  and  fallen  off,  the  inner  ones  are  expanded  into 
leaves  {like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  emerging  from  its  pupa), 
which  separate  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  young  branch,  and  presently  each  new  leaf  is  found 
to  contain  in  its  bosom  a  little  scaly  bud,  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing season,  will  also  be  developed  as  a  branch,  with  other 
leaves  and  other  buds.  Now  when  I  see  a  tree  adorned  with 
leaves,  and  in  the  bosom  of  these  leaves  provided  with  ils 
little  buds,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  of  what  do  these  buds  con- 
sist. Do  they  consist  of  the  rudiments  of  leaves  with  their 
gemmutes,  the  latter  of  other  leaves  and  buds,  and  so  on  to 
inlinitv,  or,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  extension  o(  the  plant  is 
likely  to  proceed  ?  Nature  organises  living  beings  out  of  such 
minute  particles,  and  even  from  fluids  themselves,  that  the 
best  eye  may  in  vain  seek  to  penetrate  far  into  her  mysteries. 
I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  show  that  the  composition  of 
buds  does  not  extend  further  at  one  time  than  provision  for 
six  years;  just  as,  among  animals,  we  find  the  little  volvar 
globator  containing  within  the  mother  its  children,  grand- 
cluldrcn,  great-grandchildren,  and  great-great-grandchildren 
down  to  the  sixth  generation."  The  substance  of  the  subse- 
quent observations  is  this. 
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"  If  a  plant,  which  has  flowered  and  fruited  for  many  suc- 
cessive years  in  a  pot,  is  transferred  to  a  rich  soil  and  warmer 
station,  it  breaks  forth  into  branches  instead  of  flowers*, 
Hence  it  appears  that  branches  and  leaves  can  be  produced 
from  the  provision  made  for  flowers,  provided  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  their  development" 

As  to  bracte(E>  "  the  bulbs  of  hyacinths  and  ornithogalums 
afford  good  evidence  of  their  nature.  Both  bulbs  and  buds 
are  winter  coverings  of  plants,  with  this  difference,  that  bulbs 
are  the  bases  of  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  while  buds  are 
the  rudiments  of  leaves  of  a  coming  year*  Wherever  bulbs 
grow,  there  are  formed  the  persistent  bases  of  leaves,  within 
which  young  leaves  are  to  be  developed  :  within  these  latter 
leaves  repose  the  buds  or  rudiments  of  future  plants,  exactly 
the  same  as  the  buds  of  trees.  These  buds  consist  of  the  ru- 
diments of  leaves  of  the  succeeding  year ;  small  indeed,  but 
containing  in  their  axillae  other  rudiments  of  like  nature. 
Now,  if  it  happens  that  such  a  plant  flowers,  the  bud,  which 
would  otherwise  have  produced  leaves  the  year  after,  is  con- 
verted into  a  scape  a  year  earlier ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  rudimentary  leaves  lying  in  the  bud  lose  a  part  of 
their  nutriment,  in  consequence  of  the  sap  being  drawn  off  to 
the  fructification:  in  consequence  of  which  those  leaves  con- 
tinue small,  assume  a  different  structure,  easily  wither,  and 
are  called  by  botanists  bracteee.  Thus  bracteae  are  nothing 
but  leaves  which  would  have  been  developed  another  year  if 
the  plant  had  not  flowered." 

As  to  the  calyx.  "  That  the  calyx  is  only  the  approxi- 
mated leaves  of  a  plant,  is  apparent  from  several  instances* 
The  calyxes  of  Pyrus  and  Mespilus  are  often  expanded  into 
perfect  leaves ;  the  rose  offers  a  similar  instance  of  the  change. 
The  leaves  of  Mesembryanthemum  barbatum  are  supplied 
with  a  most  curious  apparatus  of  hairs ;  and  the  calyx  con- 
sists of  five  pieces,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  leaves  of  the 
stem.  The  calycine  leaves,  indeed,  are  often  very  small, 
juiceless,  and  different  from  those  of  the  stem,  as  if  scales  of 
buds  previous  to  their  development ;  but  that  they  still  are 
nothing  but  leaves  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  stem, 
must  be  concluded  from  this,  that  when  plants,  roses  and 
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Gcnm  rivale  for  example,  become,  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive nutriment,  proliferous,  [lie  calyciiie  leaves,  which  before 
were  small  and  dry,  expand  into  leaves  in  size,  colour,  figure, 
texture,  and  substance,  exactly  like  those  of  the  stem.  Hence 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  calyx  and  the  leaves  of  the 
stem  were  in  the  beginning  alike." 

As  to  the  petals,  "  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  calyx.  The  white  corolla  of  Helleborus  niger, 
after  flowering,  assumes  the  green  appearance  of  the  calyx. 
In  luxuriant  Mowers  of  Kosn  and  Gram,  the  corolla  some- 
times becomes  wholly  green,  and  assumes  the  foliaceous  na- 
ture of  the  calyx.  As  the  calyx  is  nothing  but  leaves,  and  as 
each  leaf  contains  in  its  axilla  the  rudiment  of  a  plant  con- 
sisting of  the  rudiments  of  leaves  of  a  future  year,  it  follows 
that  the  petals  are  of  necessity  the  rudiment  immediately 
within  the  calyciiie  leaves;  the  petals,  therefore,  would  have 
been  leaves  another  year,  if  flowers  had  not  been  produced." 

As  to  the  stamens.  "  From  double  flowers  it  is  apparent  that 
stamens  do  change  into  petals  and  petals  into  calyx.  This  is 
so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  insisted  on.  Now,  as  from 
the  axilla  of  every  leaf  arises  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  and 
from  the  axilla  of  the  calyx  are  produced  the  petals,  which 
are  nothing  but  mere  tender  leaves,  and  as  these  petals  must 
have,  like  other  leaves,  the  rudiments  of  leaves  in  their  axilla, 
it  follows  that  stamens  are  so,  for  they  can  be  transmuted  into 
petals,  as  the  petals  can  into  the  leaves  of  the  calyx." 

As  to  the  pistillum.  The  evidence  of  this  being  also  re- 
ducible to  leaves,  is  taken  from  a  change  observed  in  the 
flowers  of  Carduus  hetcrophyilus  and  tataricus,  in  which  the 
style  was  changed  into  two  green  leaves  like  bractese,  and 
from  the  common  conversion  of  the  pistillum  into  leaves  in 
proliferous  individuals  of  the  rose,  the  anemone,  and  others. 
I  do  not,  however,  find  any  clear  evidence  of  Linnaeus  having 
entertained  a  distinct  idea  of  the  true  origin  and  structure  of 
the  pistillum. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  this  great  naturalist.  I  adduce 
them,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  highly  gifted 
man,  but  also  because  I  know  that  his  opinion  carries  with  it, 
especially  in  this  country,  just  that  degree  of  authority  which 
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is  requisite  to  fix  attention  upon  a  theory  apparently  too  mys- 
terious or  paradoxical  to  make  its  way  without  some  such 
powerful  assistance. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  endeavour  to  condense 
what  has  been  said  by  writers  on  morphology  under  two 
beads :  in  the  first,  treating  of  regular  metamorphosis,  that  is 
to  say,  of  that  which  is  connected  with  the  structure  of  all 
vegetables;  and  in  the  second,  of  irregular  metamorphosis,  or 
of  that  which  influences  particular  plants  or  parts  of  plants, 
and  which  occurs  only  in  occasional  instances* 


CHAPTER  I. 


REGULAR    METAMORPHOSIS. 


If  the  structure  of  a  perfect  plant  is  attentively  considered,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of  branches  succes- 
sively produced  out  of  each  other  from  one  common  stock, 
and  each  furnished  with  exactly  the  same  organs  or  append- 
ages as  its  predecessor.  This  continues  until  the  fructifi- 
cation is  produced,  when  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
extremity  of  the  fructifying  branch,  which  is  incapable,  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  further  prolongation ;  but,  as  the  branches, 
before  they  bore  fruit,  were  repetitions  the  one  of  the  other, 
so  are  the  branches  bearing  fruit  also  repetitions  of  each 
other.  If  a  thousand  sterile  or  a  thousand  fertile  branches 
from  the  same  tree  are  compared  together,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  formed  upon  the  same  uniform  plan,  and  to  accord  in 
every  essential  particular.  Each  branch  is  also,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  capable  of  itself  becoming  a  separate  in- 
dividual, as  is  found  by  cuttings,  budding,  grafting,  and- other 
horticultural  processes.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that 
what  is  proved  of  one  branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  elementary  organs  used  by  nature 
in  the  construction  of  vegetables,  are  essentially  the  same; 
that  the  plan  upon  which  these  organs  are  combined,  however 
various  their  modifications,  is  also  uniform;  that  the  fluids  all 
move,  the  secretions  all  take  place,  the  functions  are  all  regu- 
lated, upon  one  simple  plan ;  in  short,  that  all  the  variations 
we  see  in  the  vegetable  world  are  governed  by  a  few  simple 
laws,  which,  however  obscurely  they  may  be  understood  by 
us,  evidently  take  effect  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity. 

Hence  it  is  not  only  true,  that  what  can  be  demonstrated 
of  one  branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches  of  a  particular 
individual,  but  also,  that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
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principles  that  govern  the  structure  of  one  individual,  will  also 
be  true  of  all  other  individuals. 

It  is  particularly  requisite  that  this  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, in  order  that  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
nature  of  the  proofs  to  be  now  adduced  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  morphology.  Whatever  can  be  demonstrated  to 
be  true,  with  regard  to  one  single  individual,  is  true  of  all 
other  individuals :  whatever  is  proved  with  reference  to  one 
organ,  is  proved  by  implication,  as  to  the  same  organ,  in  all 
other  individuals  whatsoever. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  one  organ  being  readily  transformed 
into  another  organ,  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  of  the 
identity  of  their  origin  and  nature ;  for  it  does  not  happen 
that  one  part  assumes  the  appearance  and  functions  of  another 
if  they  are  essentially  different.  Thus,  while  the  functions  of 
the  hand  may  be  performed  by  the  feet,  as  we  know  they  oc- 
casionally are  in  animals,  nothing  whatsoever  leads  the  heart 
to  perform  the  functions  or  assume  the  appearance  of  the 
liver,  or  the  liver  of  any  other  organ.  This  is  one  of  the 
arguments  of  Linnaeus. 

The  first  organ  which  requires  consideration  is  the  stipule. 
It  is  not  present  in  all  plants;  but,  when  it  does  exist,  is 
found  at  the  base  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaves.  It  generally 
is  a  membranous  process,  with  a  bundle  of  vessels  passing  up 
its  centre;  or  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  a  vascular  system.  In 
the  rose  the  former  is  the  case ;  but  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  a  leaflet  accompanying  the  stipula;  and  in  a 
specimen  of  Rosa  bracteata  which  I  once  had  in  my  posses- 
sion there  were  no  stipulse,  but,  in  their  stead,  two  pinnated 
exstipulate  leaves.  Hence  stipules  are  to  be  considered  as 
rudimentary  leaves. 

The  bracteae  are  the  organs  intermediate  between  the 
leaves  and  the  calyx.  Their  nature  is  extremely  various, 
sometimes  having  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  leaves,  and 
sometimes  to  the  calyx.  In  some  roses,  as  R.  canina,  they 
are  obviously  dilated  petioles,  to  which  a  leaflet  now  and  then 
is  attached :  in  other  species,  as  R.  spinosissima,  they  differ 
in  no  respect  from  the  other  leaves.  In  the  tulip  a  bractea  is 
occasionally  present  upon  the  scape,  a  little  below  the  flower; 
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this  is  always  of  a  nature  partaking  both  of  (lie  leaf  and  the 
flower.  In  I'inus  abies  the  purple  scale-like  bractea:  often 
become  gradually  narrower,  and  acquire  a  green  colour  like 
leaves.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  botanists,  that  bractea; 
are  distinguishable  from  leaves  by  not  producing  buds  in 
their  axilla;;  but  the  inaccuracy  of  such  a  distinction  is  ap- 
parent from  a  variety  of  cases.  In  Polygonum  viviparum, 
and  all  viviparous  plants,  the  flowers  themselves  are  converted 
into  buds  within  the  bractea!.  There  is  a  bud  in  the  axillas  of 
every  bractea  of  the  rose.  The  common  daisy  often  bears 
buds  in  the  axilla?  of  the  bracleae  of  its  iuvolucrum;  in  which 
state  it  is  commonly  known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  hen 
and  chickens.  In  the  permanent  monster  called  Muscari 
monslrasum,  a  small  cluster  of  branches  covered  with  minute 
imbricated  coloured  bracteee  is  produced  in  lieu  of  each 
flower.  Here  all  parls  of  the  fructification,  instead  of  re- 
maining at  rest  to  perform  their  functions,  are  attempting,  but 
in  vain,  to  become  organs  of  vegetation;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  assume  that  state  from  which,  for  the  purposes  of  per- 
petuating the  species,  they  had  been  metamorphosed  by 
nature.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  bracleie  cannot  be  essentially 
distinguished  from  leaves. 

Such  being  the  case  with  the  bractea',  let  us  see  if  any 
positive  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  them  and  the 
calyx.  With  the  calyx  begins  the  flower  properly  so  named ; 
it  forms  what  some  morpbologists  call  the  outer  whorl  of  the 
fructification,  and  with  it  commences  a  new  order  of  leaves, 
— namely,  those  of  the  fructification, — said  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  leaves  of  vegetation  by  their  constantly  verticillatc 
arrangement,  and  by  the  want  of  buds  in  their  axilla?. 
With  the  leaves  of  the  fructification  all  power  of  further 
increase  ceases;  the  energies  of  the  plant  being  diverted, 
when  they  commence,  from  increasing  the  individual  to  mul- 
tiplying the  species.  The  general  resemblance  of  the  calyx 
to  the  ordinary  leaves  of  vegetation  is  well  known:  its  green 
colour,  and  tendency  to  devtlope  itself  into  as  many  leaves  as 
it  consists  of  divisions,  especially  in  double  roses,  is  so  no- 
torious that  it  need  not  be  insisted  on.  In  the  case  of  Me- 
sembryanthemum  barbatum,  noticed  by  Linna?us,  there  is  no 
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difference  whatsoever  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  and 
those  of  the  stein.  In  a  specimen  of  a  cowslip  now  before 
me,  the  calyx  is  formed  of  five  perfect  leaves,  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  others,  except  in  being  a  little  smaller. 
The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  calyx  and  the  stem 
leaves  is  often  not  apparent;  but  the  identity  of  the  calyx  and 
bractese  is  usually  more  obvious.  In  Oalycanth  us,  the  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual,  that  do  one  can  say 
where  the  distinction  lies;  and  in  numberless  Ericas  the 
resemblance  of  the  bractesa  and  calyx  is  perfect.  The  di- 
visions of  the  calyx  are  also  occasionally  gemmiferous.  A 
case  is  mentioned  by  Roper,  in  which  one  of  the  sepals  of 
Caltba  palustris  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  furnished  with 
a  bud.  And  Du  Petit  Thouars  speaks  of  a  specimen  of  Bras- 
sica  napus,  in  which  branches  were  produced  within  the  calyx. 
I  have  myself  a  monster  of  Herreria 
parviflora  (Jig.  A),  of  the  same  na- 
ture. From  this  it  is  apparent  that 
I  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  not 
'  only  not  distinguishable  from  brac- 
.  teue,  but  that  there  is  often  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  former  to  assume 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  leaves. 
There  is,  however,  another  point  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  advert,  in  order  to  complete  the  proof 
of  the  identity  of  calyx  and  leaves ;  this  is  the  verticillate  ar- 
rangement of  the  former. 

Leaves  are  either  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled ;  and  ithas 
been  shown,  in  speaking  of  them,  that  these  differences  depend 
wholly  upon  their  greater  or  less  degree  of  approximation.  If 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  rightly  considered,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  inserted  spirally  round  a  common  axis ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  lower  leaf  to  that  of  the  one 
above  it,  thence  continued  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  would  have  a 
spiral  direction.  When  leaves  become  approximated  by  pairs, 
the  spire  is  interrupted,  and  the  leaves  are  opposite :  let  the 
interruption  be  a  little  greater,  and  the  leaves  become  ter- 
nate;  and  if  the  interruption  be  very  considerable,  what  is 
called  a  whorl  is  produced,  in  which  several  leaves  are  placed 
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opposite  to  each  other  round  a  common  axis,  as  in  Galium. 
Now  a  whorl  of  this  nature  is  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a 
calyx,  only  it  surrounds  the  axis  of  the  plant,  instead  of  ter- 
minating it.  As  we  know  that  such  approximations  often 
take  place  in  the  stem  in  the  direct  line  of  growth,  when 
the  propulsion  of  the  matter  of  vegetation  exists  in  its  greatest 
activity,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  possibility 
of  such  an  approximation  constantly  existing  at  the  end  of 
the  system  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion  of  the  matter 
of  vegetation  ceases.  But  the  calyx  and  more  inner  whorls  of 
the  fructification  do  not  always  retain  their  verticillate  posi- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  occasionally  separate  from  each 
other,  and  assume  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  axis 
uf  \i'getation  as  is  naturally  proper  to  the  leaves.  This  is 
particularly  striking  in  a  very  common,  permanent  monster  of 
I  .ilium  album,  known  in  the  gardens  by  the  name  of  the 
double  white  lily.  In  this  plant  the  whole  vertic illation  of 
the  parts  of  fructili cation  is  destroyed  ;  the  axis  is  not  stopped 
by  a  pistillum,  but  is  elongated  into  a  stem,  around  which  the 
white  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  alternately  imbricated ;  and  in 
double  tulips  the  outer  whorl,  representing  the  calyx,  fre- 
quently loses  its  verticillate  arrangement,  and  becomes  imbri- 
cated like  leaves  of  a  stem.  The  same  structure  also  occurs 
in  the  double  white  Frilillaria  meleagris.  Hence  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  lhat  the  calyx  consists  of  leaves  in  a  particular 


The  corolla  forms  the  second  line  or  whorl  of  the  fructi- 
fication. It  consists  of  several  divisions,  usually  not  green, 
and  always  alternate  with  those  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  series 
of  leaves  arising  within  those  of  the  calyx,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes,  indeed,  very  easy  to  distinguisli  it ;  but  from  which 
it  is  so  often  impossible  to  discriminate  it,  that  the  difference 
between  the  calyx  and  corolla  has  been  one  of  the  most  de- 
batable subjects  in  botany.  No  limits  can  be  found  in  Caly- 
canthus;  the  same  is  true  of  Ilhcium,  and  several  similar 
plants.  In  all  Lilioceie,  Asphodelea?,  Orchideje,  and  Scita- 
miuea?,  the  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  between  the 
calyx  and  corolla  is,  that  the  one  is  inserted  within  the  other; 
Lhiry  are  alike  hi  figure,  colour,  texture,  odour,  and  function. 
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Whatever,  therefore,  has  been  proved  to  be  true  of  the  calyx 
is  also  true  of  the  corolla.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  the 
petals  have  actually  reverted  to  the  state  of  leaves.  In  a 
Campanula  Rapunculus,  seen  by  Roper,  the  corolla  had 
become  five  green  leaves  like  those  of  the  calyx ;  the  same 
was  found  in  an  individual  of  Verbascum  pyramidatum,  de- 
scribed by  Du  Petit  Thouars ;  proliferous  flowers  of  Geum 
and  Rosa,  in  which  the  petals  were  converted  into  leaves,  are 
adduced  by  Linnaeus. 

The  third  whorl,  or  series  of  the  fructification,  is  occupied 
by  the  stamens.  These  often  consist  of  a  single  row,  equal  in 
number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  with  which  they  are, 
in  that  case,  alternate.  The  exceptions  to  this  in  flowers  with 
a* definite  number  of  stamens  are  not  numerous;  and  such  as 
do  occur  are  to  be  considered  as  wanting  the  outer  row  of 
stamens,  and  developing  the  second  row  instead.  Thus  in 
Primulacese,  in  which  the  stamens  are  opposite  to  the  petals, 
and  therefore  belonging  to  a  second  whorl,  the  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  Schwenkia,  which  undoubtedly  forms  part  of 
the  order,  in  the  form  of  clavate  or  subulate  processes  arising 
from  the  sinuses  of  the  limb.  These  and  similar  processes, 
which  are  far  from  uncommon  in  plants,  and  which  are  known 
by  a  number  of  different  names,  such  as  scales  of  the  orifice 
of  the  corolla,  glands,  nectary,  cup,  &c.  are  in  most  cases  me- 
tamorphosed stamens.  In  Narcissus  the  cup  is  formed  of  three 
stamens  of  the  first  row,  become  petaloid  and  united  at  their 
margins ;  while  the  six,  which  form  the  second  and  third  rows, 
are  in  their  usual  state,  and  within  the  tube.  This  is  shown, 
firstly,  by  the  frequent  divisions  of  this  cup  into  three  lobes, 
which  then  alternate  with  the  inner  row  of  perianthium,  or 
the  petals ;  secondly,  by  a  distinct  tendency  in  double  Nar- 
cissi, particularly  N.  poeticus,  to  produce  abortive  anthers  on 
the  margin  of  the  lobes  of  the  cup;  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
genus  Brodiaea  and  its  allies.  In  that  genus  the  crown  of  the 
original  species  consists  of  three  petaloid  pieces,  not  united 
into  a  cup  as  in  Narcissus,  but  wholly  separate  from  each 
other  :  in  Leucocoryne  ixioides  these  pieces  are  not  petaloid, 
but  clavate ;  and  in  Leucocoryne  odorata  the  pieces  have  the 
same  figure  as  in  L.  ixioides,  but  almost  constantly  bear  more 
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or  less  perfect  anthers.  That  the  anthers  are  mere  alter- 
ations of  the  margins  of  petals,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  de- 
monstrating. In  Nympham  the  passage  from  the  one  to  die 
other  may  be  distinctly  traced.  In  double  roses  the  precise 
nature  of  this  metamorphosis  is  shown  in  a  very  instructive 
way:  if  any  double  rose  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  petals  which  are  next  the  stamens  contract  their  claw 
into  the  form  of  a  filament;  a  distortion  of  the  upper  part, 
or  lamina,  also  takes  place;  the  two  sides  become  membra- 
neous, and  put  on  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  anther;  and 
sometimes  the  perfect  lobe  of  an  anther  will  be  found  on  one 
side  of  a  petal,  and  the  balf-forroed,  mis-shapen  rudiment  of 
another  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Aquilegia  vulgaris  this 
transformation  is  still  more  curious,  but  equally  distinct :  the 
petals  of  that  plant  consist  of  a  long  sessile  purple  horn  or 
bag,  with  a  spreading  margin ;  while  the  stamens  consist  of  a 
slender  filament,  bearing  a  small,  oblong,  two-celled  yellow 
anther ;  in  single  and  regularly  formed  flowers,  nothing  can 
be  more  unlike  than  the  petals  and  stamens;  but  in  double 
flowers  the  transition  is  complete:  the  petals,  which  first 
begin  to  change,  provide  themselves  with  slender  ungues  ;  the 
next  contract  their  margin,  and  acquire  a  still  longer  unguis; 
in  the  next  the  purple  margin  disappears  entirely;  two  yellow 
lobes  like  the  cells  of  the  anther  take  its  place,  and  the  horn, 
diminished  in  size,  no  longer  proceeds  from  the  base  as  in  the 
genuine  petal,  but  from  the  apex  of  the  now  filiform  unguis: 
in  the  last  transition  the  lobes  of  the  anther  are  more  fully 
formed,  and  the  horn  is  almost  contracted  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  connectivum,  retaining,  however,  its  purple 
colour:  the  next  stage  is  the  perfect  stamen.  No  further 
evidence  can,  I  think,  be  required  of  the  formation  of  stamens 
out  of  petals  ;  if  more  is  wished  for,  the  first  double  flower 
that  may  present  itself  to  the  observer  may  be  appealed  to. 
The  conversion  of  stamens  into  green  leaves  is  far  more 
uncommon;  this,  indeed,  very  rarely  occurs.  It  was  seen 
by  Uoper  in  the  Campanula  Rapunculus  already  referred  to; 
and  Da  Petit  Thouars  found  the  stamens  of  Brassica  napus 
converted  into  branches,  bearing  vcrticillate  leaves.  Thus  it 
LLl 
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appears  that  the  stamens,  like  the  petals,  calyx,  and  bractese, 
are  merely  modified  leaves. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  fourth  series  of  the 
fructification,  the  discus :  this  is  so  frequently  absent,  and  is 
of  so  obscure  a  nature,  that  few  morphologists  take  it  into 
their  consideration.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  understand 
it,  if  possible,  especially  as,  when  present,  it  occasionally  pre- 
sents itself  under  very  singular  and  various  forms.  In  many 
plants  it  consists  of  a  mere  annular  fleshy  ring,  encompassing 
die  base  of  the  ovarium ;  in  others  it  forms  a  sort  of  cup,  in 
which  the  ovaria  are  inclosed  as  in  certain  Pseonies ;  and  it 
very  frequently  makes  its  appearance  as  hypogy nous  glands  or 
scales :  it  is  almost  always  between  the  stamens  and  pistillum* 
That  it  is  not  an  organ  of  a  distinct  nature  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  inferred  from  its  having  no  existence  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  flowers  :  but  if  it  is  not  an  organ  of  itself,  it  must  be 
a  modification  of  something  else ;  and  in  that  view,  from  its 
situation,  it  would  be  referable  either  to  the  stamens  or  pis- 
tillum.  It  has  so  little  connection  with  the  latter,  from  which 
it  always  separates  at  maturity,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  referred 
to  it  With  the  stamens  it  has,  perhaps,  a  stronger  relation : 
it  consists  of  the  same  cellular  substance  as  the  connectivum 
of  the  anthers ;  is  very  often  of  the  same  colour;  whenever  it 
separates  into  what  are  called  hypogynous  glands  or  scales, 
these  always  alternate  with  the  innermost  series  of  stamens. 
In  the  Paeony  the  discus  may,  in  some  measure,  be  compared 
to  the  inner  row  of  scales  which  exists  between  the  stamens 
and  pistillum  of  the  nearly  related  genus  Aquilegia.  M. 
Dunal  has  noticed  half  the  disk  of  a  Cistus  bearing  stamens; 
and  a  variety  of  instances  may  be  adduced  of  an  insensible 
gradation  from  the  stamens  to  the  most  rudimentary  state  of 
this  organ. 

The  fifth  and  last  series  of  fructification  is  the  pistillum. 
Let  us  first  consider  this  organ  in  its  simple  state,  and 
then  advert  to  it  in  a  state  of  composition.  The  simple  pis- 
tillum, that  of  the  pea  for  instance,  consists  of  an  ovarium, 
bearing  its  o vula  on  one  side  in  two  parallel  contiguous  rows, 
and  at  its  upper  extremity  tapering  into  a  style  which  termi- 
nates in  a  stigma.     If  this  organ  be  further  examined,  it  will 
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be  found  that  there  is  a  suture  running  down  each  edge  from 
the  style  to  the  base;  it  will  be  also  seen  that  the  ovula  are 
attached  to  one  of  these  sutures,  and  that  the  style  is  an 
elongation  of  the  other;  further  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  ovarium  are  traversed  by  veins  emanating 
from  the  suture  that  terminates  in  the  style,  and  that  these 
veins  take  a  slightly  ascending  direction  towards  the  suture 
that  bears  the  ovula.  Now,  if  when  tile  pod  of  the  pea  is 
half  grown,  it  be  laid  open  through  the  suture  that  bears  the 
ovula,  all  these  circumstances  will,  at  that  time,  be  distinctly 
visible;  and  if  it  then  be  compared  with  one  of  the  leaflets  of 
the  plant,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  suture  bearing  ovula 
answers  to  the  two  edges  of  the  leaf,  the  suture  without  ovula 
to  the  costa,  and  the  style  to  the  inucro.  Hence  it  might, 
almost  without  further  evidence,  be  suspected  that  the  ovarium 
was  an  alteration  of  the  leaf;  but  if  the  enquiry  be  carried 
further  in  other  plants,  this  suspicion  becomes  converted  into 
certainty.  In  the  first  place,  the  suture  without  ovula,  which 
has  been  said  to  be  the  costa,  is  always  external  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  fructification,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
costa  of  a  leaf  folded  up  and  terminating  the  fructification. 
In  the  next  place,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the 
pistilkim  converted  either  into  petals  or  into  leaves:  its 
chauge  into  petals  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  double  flowers; 
as,  for  example,  double  Narcissi,  Hibiscus  Kosn  sinensis, 
wal  1-1  lowers,  ranunculuses,  saxifrages,  and  others.  These, 
however,  only  show  its  tendency  to  revert  to  petals  as  the 
representatives  of  leaves.  The  cases  of  its  reverting  to  other 
organs  are  much  more  instructive.  In  the  double  Ulex  Eu- 
ropams  the  ovarium  is  extremely  like  one  of  the  segments  of 
Uie  calyx;  its  ovuliferous  suture  is  not  closed:  in  the  room  of 
ovula  it  sometimes  bears  little  yellow  processes,  like  minia- 
ture petals,  and  its  back  corresponds  to  what  would  be  the 
back  of  the  calyx  ;  no  style  or  stigma  are  visible ;  sometimes 
two  of  these  metamorphosed  ovaria  are  present:  in  that  case 
the  sutures  which  should  bear  ovula  are  opposite  to  each 
other,  just  as  the  indexed  margins  of  two  opposite  leaves 
would  be.  In  Kerria  Japonica,  which  is  only  known  in  our 
gardens   in   a  double    state,    the  ovaria  are   uniformly  little 
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miniature  leaves,  with  serrated  margins  corresponding  to  the 
ovuliferous  suture  of  the  ovarium,  and  an  elongated  point 
representing  the  style;  their  interior  is  occupied  by  other 
smaller  leaves.  Nothing  is  more  common  among  roses  than 
to  find  the  ovaria  converted  into  perfect  leaves ;  in  such  cases 
the  margins  uniformly  occupy  the  place  of  the  ovuliferous 
suture,  and  the  costa  that  of  the  sterile  suture.  But  the  most 
instructive  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  pistillum  being  merely 
a  modified  leaf,  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  double  cherry 
of  the  gardens.  In  this  plant  the  place  of  the  ovarium  is 
usually  occupied  by  a  leaf  extremely  similar  to  those  of  the 
branches,  but  much  smaller ;  it  is  folded  together ;  its  margins 
are  serrated,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  folding,  placed  so  as 
to  touch  each  other ;  and  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  ovuli- 
ferous suture  of  a  real  pistillum.  The  costa  of  this  leaf  cor- 
responds to  the  station  of  the  sterile  suture  of  the  ovarium, 
and  is  not  only  lengthened  into  a  process  representing  a  style, 
but  is  actually  terminated  by  a  stigma.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  all  doubt  as  to  the  foliaceous  nature  of  the  pistillum  must 
cease.  There  is  thus  a  greater  identity  of  function  between 
the  pistillum  and  the  other  series  of  the  fructification  than 
would  at  first  appear  probable.  We  seldom,  indeed,  find  it 
converted  into  stamens,  but  it  often  takes  upon  itself  the  form 
of  petals,  as  has  been  shown  above ;  and  although  cases  are 
very  rare  of  pistilla  bearing  pollen,  yet  several  instances  are 
known  of  ovula  being  borne  by  the  stamens.  This  occurs 
continually  in  Sempervivum  tectorum;  I  have  shown  it  to 
happen  in  an  Amaryllis,  known  in  gardens  as  the  double  JBar- 
badoes  lily  (see  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  vi.) ;  and 
it  is  constantly  the  case  in  a  particular  variety  of  the  com- 
mon wall-flower,  cultivated  in  the  Apothecaries'  garden  at 
Chelsea. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  not  only  a  continuous  uninter- 
rupted passage  from  the  leaves  to  the  bracteae,  from  bracteae 
to  calyx,  from  calyx  to  corolla,  from  corolla  to  stamens,  and 
from  stamens  to  pistillum,  from  which  circumstance  alone  the 
origin  of  all  these  organs  might  have  been  referred  to  the 
leaves ;  but  that  there  is  also  a  continual  tendency  on  the  part 
of  every  one  of  them  to  revert  to  the  form  of  lea£     Some 
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botanists  say,  that  all  this  depends  upon  an  alternation  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
mechanical  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  and  to  the  physical 
alternation  observed  in  animated  beings  and  the  periods  of 
life.  The  leaves,  they  say,  are  an  expansion  of  vegetation, 
and  the  flower  a  contraction  of  it;  and  in  the  flower  itself, 
while  the  calyx  is  contracted,  the  corolla  is  dilated,  the 
stamens  again  are  contracted,  and  the  pistilhim  expanded; 
and  willi  the  ultimate  contraction  of  the  ovulum  ceases  the 
vegetable  system. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  pistillum  relates  to  it 
only  in  its  simple  state.  In  a  state  of  composition  it  differs 
so  much  in  appearance  from  its  simple  form,  that  all  the  old 
race  of  botanists  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  theory  of 
its  construction.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  iu  the  writings  of 
Linnseus  of  any  thing  which  can  be  construed  into  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject:  nor  can  I  And  an  indication  of  it  in 
any  writer  lie  fore  the  appearance  of  Gbthe's  Versuch  die 
Metamorphose  thr  Pfiuiwt  zii  Erkliiren,  in  1790.  At  section 
78.  of  that  work  are  the  following  remarkable  words :  — ■ 
"  Keeping  in  view  the  observations  that  have  now  been  made, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  leaf  in  the  seed- 
vessel,  notwithstanding  the  variable  structure  of  that  part,  and 
its  peculiar  combinations.  Thus,  the  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is 
folded  up,  and  grown  together  at  its  edges,  and  the  capsule 
consists  of  several  leaves  grown  together ;  and  the  compound 
fruit  is  composed  of  several  leaves  united  round  a  common 
centre,  their  sides  being  opened  so  as  to  form  a  communi- 
cation between  them,  and  their  edges  adhering  together.  This 
is  obvious  from  capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  split  asunder;  at 
which  lime  each  portion  is  a  separate  pod.  It  is  also  shown 
by  different  species  of  one  genus,  in  which  modifications  exist 
of  the  principle  on  which  their  fruit  is  formed;  for  instance, 
the  capsules  of  Nigclla  orientalis  consist  of  pods  assembled 
round  a  centre,  and  partially  united;  in  NigeLla  Damascena 
their  union  is  complete," 

Having  already  spoken  at  length  upon  this  subject,  when 

considering  the  structure  of  the  fruit,   it  is  not  necessary 

to  repeat  the  arguments  here.   There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth. 

l  l  4 
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of  the  theory,  which  is  now  universally  adopted  by  all  philo- 
sophical botanists. 

As  it  may  thus  be  proved  that  all  the  parts  of  a  flower  are 
merely  modified  leaves,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  following  propositions  as  the  basis  of  morphology :  — 

"  Every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bracteolae,  being  the 
developement  of  a  flower-bud,  and  flower-buds  being  alto- 
gether analogous  to  leaf-buds,  it  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that 
every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bracteolae,  is  a  metamor- 
phosed branch. 

"  And  further,  the  flowers  being  abortive  branches,  what- 
ever the  laws  are  of  the  arrangement  of  branches  with  respect 
to  each  other,  the  same  will  be  the  laws  of  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  with  respect  to  each  other. 

"In  consequence  of  a  flower  and  its  peduncle  being  a 
branch  in  a  particular  state,  the  rudimentary  or  metamor- 
phosed leaves  which  constitute  bractese,  floral  envelopes,  and 
sexes,  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  of  arrangement  as 
regularly  formed  leaves."  (Outline  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Botany,  edit.  2.) 

Therefore  all  theories  of  structure  inconsistent  with  these 
propositions  must  of  necessity  be  vicious.  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Dunal, 
that  in  a  flower  every  organ  consists  of  two  parts,  one  standing 
in  front  of  the  other,  and  forming  what  he  calls  a  chorisie  • 
than  which  no  doctrine  more  utterly  unsupported  by  facts,  or 
more  entirely  irreconcilable  with  whatever  is  known  of  structure, 
can  easily  be  imagined.  To  admit  it  would  be  to  overturn 
all  the  admitted  rules  of  philosophy,  by  exalting  a  few  seeming 
exceptions  to  great  general  laws  above  those  laws  themselves. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IRItEGULAn    METAMORPHOSIS. 


It  is  probable,  that  all  plants  have  a  particular  range,  in 
some  cases  more  extended  than  in  others,  to  which  they  are 
best  suited  in  consequence  of  their  constitutional  peculiarities, 
which  become  visible  in  consequence  of  the  effect  produced 
by  a  change  of  situation,  although  not  appreciable  otherwise- 
The  two  great  agents  by  which  they  are  affected,  that  is  to 
say,  soil  and  atmosphere,  will,  in  their  natural  situations,  be 
nearly  uniform.  And  so  long  as  this  uniformity  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  exist  continues,  their  structure  will 
remain  unchanged ;  but  let  an  alteration  take  place,  their 
atmosphere,  for  instance,  change  from  that  of  the  valley  to 
that  of  the  mountain;  the  soil  from  alluvial  deposit  to  chalk. 
or  slate,  and  the  mean  temperature  under  which  ihey  are 
formed  fall  several  degrees  :  or  remove  a  plant  from  its  native 
spot,  and  cultivate  it  in  the  rich  soil  of  a  garden  for  several 
generations;  thus  submitting  it  to  what  may  be  culled  the 
effect  of  domestication.  Under  such  circumstances,  an  alter- 
ation will  be  produced  in  the  structure  of  the  plant,  which 
will  become  manifest  by  external  characters.  This  is  what 
is  called  irregular  metamorphosis;  and  may  be  considered 
the  cause  of  the  endless  varieties  of  form  into  which  garden 
plants  are  continually  sporting.  In  a  wild  state  these  varieties 
are  comparatively  rare;  while,  on  the  contrary,  new  forms, 
miscalled  species,  are  always  starting  up  in  every  botanic 
garden.  In  the  garden  of  Berlin,  Link  slates,  that  Ziziphora 
dasyantha,  after  many  years,  changed  to  another  form,  which 
might  be  called  Z.  intermedia. 

But  although  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  irregular 
metamorphosis  docs  take  place  in  consequence  of  some  change 
in  the  conditions  under  which  plants  are  formed,  the  cosmiia 
momenta  of  some  writers,  yet  it  is  certain  that  we  are  entirely 
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ignorant  of  the  specific  causes  by  which  metamorphoses  are 
effected.  We  know  that  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  secreted 
matter  or  proper  juices,  are  what  chiefly  manifest  their  sensi- 
bility of  change ;  but  beyond  this  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
whatsoever.  In  this  want  of  information  the  simplest  manner 
of  treating  this  subject  is  to  take  the  parts  of  vegetation  in 
succession,  and  to  state  what  is  known  of  the  irregular  meta- 
morphosis of  each. 

The  roots  and  tubers  undergo  a  vast  variety  of  changes; 
some  of  which  are  the  effects  of  domestication,  and  others 
produced  in  wild  individuals.  Some  grasses,  when  growing 
in  situations  more  dry  than  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  acquire  bulbs ;  as  if  laying  by  reservoirs  of 
nourishment  to  meet  the  casual  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food.  Other  roots  sport,  when  domesticated,  into  various 
forms  and  colours ;  as  is  familiarly  exemplified  in  all  those 
which  supply  our  tables.  In  the  turnip  the  form  varies  from 
spherical  to  depressed,  oblong,  and  fusiform;  the  epidermis 
from  white  to  yellow,  purple  and  green :  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  radish.  The  celery,  the  root  of  which  is  fibrous 
when  wild,  produces  under  domestication  a  fleshy  round  root 
like  that  of  a  turnip,  known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of 
celeriac.  The  common  potato,  the  colour  of  which  is  usually 
yellow,  produces  a  variety  deeply  stained,  not  on  the  epidermis 
only,  but  through  its  whole  substance  with  purple.  The 
parsnip  varies  from  fusiform  to  spherical ;  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  similar  cases  of  which  every  body  must  be  aware. 

Metamorphosis  of  the  stem  is  much  less  frequent  than 
those  of  the  root.  The  stems  of  the  common  cabbage  are 
naturally  hard  and  stringy ;  but  in  a  variety,  called  by  the 
French  Chou  moellier,  the  stem  is  succulent  and  fusiform ;  and 
in  the  Kohl  Rabi  it  forms  a  succulent  tumour  above  the 
ground,  in  form  and  size  resembling  a  turnip.  In  alpine  situa- 
tions the  stem  becomes  shortened  in  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  it  is  produced,  but  it  lengthens  in  low  humid 
situations.  Domestication  has  also  rendered  tall  stems  mere 
dwarf,  and  dwarf  stems  taller:  the  common  Dahlia,  the  mean 
height  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  six  feet,  has  been  reduced 
by  cultivation  to  a  stature  not  exceeding  three.     Cabbages 
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and  many  culinary  plants  have  undergone  a  similar  change; 
while  the  common  hemp  has  sported  into  a  gigantic  variety 
twice  the  usual  size.  The  stem  occasionally  becomes  fusciated  ; 
that  is  to  say,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  separate 
stems,  glued  together  side  by  side,  as  in  the  common  cocks- 
comb Celosio.  This  was  formerly  believed  to  arise  from  the 
union  of  several  stems  ;  a  manifest  error,  as  an  inspection  of  a 
dissected  stem  will  prove:  it  is  an  extremely  irregular  form- 
ation, something  analogous  to  that  which  constantly  obtains  in 
Bauhinia. 

The  leaves  undergo  a  thousand  metamorphoses,  of  which  I 
shall  only  select  a  few  remarkable  cases.  They  become  suc- 
culent and  roll  inwards,  forming  what  gardeners  call  a  heart; 
as  in  the  cabbage  and  the  lettuce.  Their  parenchyma  extends 
more  rapidly  than  the  veins  and  margins;  this  produces 
puckering,  as  in  curled  leaves.  If  the  parenchyma  and  margin 
are  together  produced  in  excess,  we  then  have  what  gar- 
deners call  a  curl,  as  in  the  plants  known  by  the  respective 
names  of  curled  cress,  curled  savory,  curled  endive,  &c.  If 
this  tendency  to  porenchyinatous  dcvelopenient  proceed  much 
further,  the  surface  is  not  merely  puckered,  but  processes  arise 
from  it  in  every  direction,  and  occasionally  assume  grotesque 
figures,  or  even  the  resemblance  of  other  leaves:  the  Scotch 
kuil  of  gardeners  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  parenchyma  is 
formed  more  slowly  than  the  veins  and  margins ;  this  pro- 
duces what  are  called  cut  or  pinnatihd  leaves,  as  in  many 
garden  plants,  such  as  the  cut-leaved  Fagus  sylvatica,  Alnus 
ghitinosa,  and  others.  Occasionally  in  compound  leaves  an 
unusual  number  of  leaflets  is  produced,  as  seven  in  some  tre- 
foils in  room  of  three;  a  doubly  pinnate  leaf  in  some  roses  in 
lieu  of  a  simply  pinnate  one.  In  other  plants  the  reverse 
occurs:  there  is  a  Dahlia,  which  constantly  produces  simple 
leaves  in  room  of  compound  ones. 

In  flowers  irregular  metamorphoses  are  extremely  common  ; 
they  consist  of  a  multiplication  of  the  petals,  of  a  transform- 
ation of  petals  into  stamens,  and  of  a  change  in  colour  or  in 
sniL-il.  In  roses  the  multiplication  of  petals  is  the  nearly  uni- 
versal cause  of  the  double  state  of  their  flowers ;  in  die  Rose 
t  Killi.i,  and  many  Anemones,  impletion  depends  upon  a  con- 
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version  of  petals  into  stamens.  I  have,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  published  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  their  Transactions,  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  changes 
always  take  place  in  the  order  of  developement,  or  from  cir- 
cumference to  centre ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  calyx  is  trans- 
formed into  petals,  the  petals  into  stamens,  and  the  stamens 
into  ovarium;  but  that  the  reverse  does  not  occur.  It  is 
there  observed,  that  alterations  of  another  kind  may  happen, 
such  as  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  stamens  occasioned 
by  abortion ;  but  such  metamorphoses  are  to  be  considered 
imperfect  attempts  on  the  part  of  particular  organs  to  revert 
to  their  primitive  forms.  It  is  further  remarked,  that  if  me- 
tamorphosis took  place  from  centre  to  circumference,  or  in  a 
direction  the  inverse  of  developement,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
show  the  cause  of  the  greater  beauty  of  double  than  of  single 
flowers;  because  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  reversed 
order  of  transformation  would  be,  that  the  rich  or  delicate 
colour  of  the  petals,  upon  which  all  flowers  depend  for  their 
beauty,  would  be  converted  into  the  uniform  green  of  the 
calyx.  Such  a  change,  therefore,  instead  of  producing  a 
flower  more  beautiful  than  its  original,  would  tend  to  destroy 
its  beauty.  But  if  the  true  order  of  alteration  be  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  and  if  the  different  organs  of 
fructification  are  only  susceptible  of  being  converted  into 
those  which  are  next  them,  and  the  axis  of  inflorescence,  and 
if  no  retrograde  action  takes  place,  the  reason  of  the  superior 
beauty  of  double  flowers  will  be  manifest.  In  the  latter  case 
the  calyx  may,  indeed,  throw  off  its  dull  green  colour  and 
assume  the  vivid  hues  of  the  petals,  as  in  the  Paeony  and 
primrose,  and  the  petals  may  dilate  themselves,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  perform  the  functions  of  stamens  may  multiply 
and  transform  themselves  into  a  hundred  grotesque  and  cu- 
rious appearances ;  but  no  diminution  of  beauty  or  loss  of 
brilliant  colours  will  take  place.  Such  were  the  opinions  I 
ventured  to  entertain  in  1 825  ;  they  concern  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion :  but  I 
think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  those  opi- 
nions rather  than  the  contrary. 

With  regard  to  colour,  its  infinite  changes  and  metamor- 
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piloses  in  almost  every  cultivated  flower  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  the  alterations  caused  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  or 
die  hairs  of  animals  by  domestication.  No  cause  has  ever 
been  assigned  to  these  phenomena,  neither  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  determine  the  cause  in  plants.  We  are,  how- 
ever, in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws 
under  which  change  of  colour  is  effected.  A  blue  flower  will 
change  to  white  or  red,  but  not  to  bright  yellow  ;  a  bright 
yellow  flower  will  become  white  or  red,  but  never  blue.  Thus 
the  hyacinth,  of  which  the  primitive  colour  is  blue,  produces 
abundance  of  white  and  red  varieties,  but  nothing  that  can  be 
compared  to  bright  yellow;  the  yellow  hyacindis,  as  they  are 
called,  being  a  sort  of  pale  yellow  ochre  colour  verging  to 
green.  Again,  the  ranunculus,  which  is  originally  of  an 
intense  yellow,  sports  into  scarlet,  red,  purple,  and  almost  any 
colour  but  blue.  White  flowers,  winch  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  red,  will  never  sport  to  blue,  although  they  will  to 
yellow;  the  rose,  for  example,  and  Chrysanthemums.  It  is 
also  probable  that  white  flowers,  with  a  tendency  to  produce 
blue,  will  not  vary  to  yellow;  but  of  this  I  have  no  instance 
at  hand. 

Smell  varies  in  degree  rather  than  in  nature  ;  some  plants, 
which  are  but  slightly  perfumed,  as  the  common  China  rose, 
acquire  a  powerful  fragrance  when  converted  to  the  variety 
called  "the  sweet-scented;"  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
case  among  flowers  in  which  a  positive  difference  of  smell 
exists  in  two  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

\  I '  i ;  i  morphoses  of  the  fruit  are  very  common,  and  administer 
largely  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  They  consist  of  alteration 
in  colour,  size,  flavour,  smell,  and  structure.  The  wild  blue 
sloe  of  our  hedges  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  by  successive 
domestication,  been  converted  into  the  purple,  white,  and  yel- 
low plums  of  our  desserts.  The  wild  crab  is  the  original  from 
w  hich  have  sprung  the  many  coloured,  Proteus-like  variety  of 
the  apple  j  some  of  which  are  destitute  of  smell,  others  scented 
like  the  pine  apple,  and  a  few  partaking  of  the  perfume  of  the 
rose.  In  peas  the  parcliinent-like  lining  of  the  pod  occa- 
sionally disappears,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  seed  vessel 
consists  of  lax  cellular  tissue.     In  the  orange  a  second  fruit 
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is  sometimes  produced  in  the  inside,  agreeing  in  all  respects 
with  the  outer  fruit,  even  in  peel ;  this  is  doubtless  due  to  an 
attempt  at  producing  a  second  series  of  pistilla.  In  a  variety 
of  citrons  called  the  fingered  shaddock,  well  known  in  China, 
this  tendency  to  form  a  second  row  of  pistilla  is  not  only  in 
excess,  but. the  cells  of  the  fruit,  in  attempting  to  separate 
themselves  into  the  simple  individuals  of  which  the  fruit  of 
the  shaddock  is  ordinarily  composed,  divide  it  into  distinct 
lobes  irregularly  arranged  round  a  common  axis. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  irregular  metamorphoses 
of  plants  through  all  the  different  parts,  there  still  remains  a 
subject  on  which  it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words.  This  is 
the  permanency  of  such  metamorphoses,  or  their  capability 
of  being  perpetuated  by  seeds.  It  is  a  general  law  of  nature, 
that  seeds  will  perpetuate  a  species  but  not  a  variety ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  if  rightly  considered :  and  yet  it  may 
be  urged,  if  this  be  so,  how  have  the  varieties,  well  known  to 
gardeners  and  agriculturists,  for  many  years  been  unceasingly 
carried  on  from  generation  to  generation  without  change  ?  The 
long,  red,  and  round  white  radishes  of  the  markets,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  known  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  now  exist  The  answer  is  this. 
A  species  will  perpetuate  itself  from  seed  for  ever  under  any 
circumstances,  and  left  to  the  simple  aid  of  nature :  but  acci- 
dental varieties  cannot  be  so  perpetuated ;  if  suffered  to  be- 
come wild,  they  very  soon  revert  to  the  form  from  which  they 
originally  sprung.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  utmost  care ;  that  seed  should  be  saved  from 
those  individuals  only  in  which  the  marks  of  the  variety  are 
most  distinctly  traced ;  and  all  plants  that  indicate  any  dis- 
position to  cast  off  their  peculiar  characteristics  should  be 
rejected.  If  this  is  carefully  done,  the  existence  of  any  variety 
of  annual  or  perennial  plant  may  undoubtedly  be  prolonged 
through  many  generations ;  but  in  woody  plants  this  scarcely 
happens,  it  being  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  any  variety  of  tree 
or  shrub  producing  its  like  when  increased  by  seed. 
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PLATE   I. 

/■'f.  I.  A  small  porliou  of  a  section  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pith  of  Caly- 
canthus  floridus,  showing  the  pore-like  spots  upon  the  membrane. 

.Kg.  2.  A  section  of  the  leaf  of  Lilium  csndidum,  after  A.  Broogniart;  a,  cu- 
ticle of  the  upper  surface;  b,  ditto  of  Ihe  lower  surface ;  c,  stomatacut  through 
in  different  directions;  these  last  are  seen  to  open  into  canities  in  the  paren- 
chyma ;  if,  upper  layer  of  parenchyma ;  c,  intermediate  ditto ;  /,  lower  ditto. 

Kg.  3.  Cubical  cellular  tissue,  passing  gradually  into  prismatical,  from  the  stent 
of  the  gourd,  cut  vertically  ;  after  Kieser, 

Fig*  4.  Fibres  forming  arches  in  the  endothelium  of  Linaria  cymbnlaria  ;  after 
Purkinjc. 

Fig-  5.  Fusiform  cellules  in  the  wood  of  a  young  branch  of  Viscura  album; 
after  Kieser  ;  n,  common  beingonal  cells  of  llic  pith,  with  grains  of  ainydon 
sticking  to  their  sides ;  6,  fusiform  cellules,  considered  by  Kieser  to  be  pierced 
with  boles;  r.  other  cells  of  the  same  figure,  with  lines  of  dot*  spirally  arranged 
on  Uie  membrane;  4,  others,  in  which  the  dots  are  run  into  lines;  e,f,  others, 
in  which  the  cellules  have  all  the  appearance  of  short  spiral  vessels.  Kieser 
considers  these  not  as  spiral  vessel*  but  as  cellules  of  a  peculiar  kind,  replacing 
spiral  vessels  in  lite  viscum. 

Fig.  6.  A  portion  of  the  cuticle  of  Billbergia  nmama,  with  the  membrane  torn 
on  one  side,  showing  that  it  does  not  tear  with  an  even  edge,  but  breaks  into 
little  teeth. 

F>g-  "■  Muriform  cellular  tissue,  forming  the  medullary  processes  of  Flatanus 
occidental  is.  Each  cellule  contains  particles  of  brownish  matter  of  very 
irregular  siie  and  form. 

Fig.S.  a.  Glandular  hairs  of  the  peduncle  of  Primula  sinensis;  1,  the  glandular 
apes  more  highly  magnified,  u  ilh  a  particle  of  the  viscid  secretion  of  the  species 
on  its  point ;  i,  the  apes  of  another  hair,  showing  that  the  end  is  open,  a  coni- 
cal piece  of  the  viscid  secretion  lying  in  the  orifice:  i,  a  hair  of  Dorttcnia, 
showing  the  cellular  base  from  which  it  arises,  and  that  it  consists  of  a  single 
Imllow  conical  curved  cell. 

Fi-.  9,    A  branched  hair  Ftom  the  cilia  of  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  Vcrbascutn. 

Fig-  A.    A  simple  coloured  hair  in  Dichoriiandra  ntfa. 

Fig.  B.    A  hair  with  tumid  articulations  from  the  leaf  of  Gesneria  tuberusa. 
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Fig*  10.  a,  Stellate  hairs  from  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  Hibiscus;  6,  a  scale  of 

the  calyx  of  Elaeagnus  argentea ;  c,  a  hair  of  Chrysopbyllum  Cainito. 
Fig.  1 1.   Reticulated  cellular  tissue  from  the  testa  of  Maurandya  Barclayana. 
Fig*  12.    Spiral  oblong  cellules  lying  among  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of 

Oncidinm  altissimum. 
Fig.  13.  Deep  columnar  cellules,  with  parallel  fibres  from  the  endothecium  of 

Calla  a'Uiiopica ;  the  top  of  each  cell  being  flat ;  after  Purkinje. 
Fig.  14.   Arched  fibres  connected  by  a  membrane  in  the  endothecium  of  Nym- 

phaea  alba ;  after  Purkinje. 
Fig.  1 5.  Flat  oval  cellules,  with  marginal  incisions  in  the  endotbecium  of  Fhlomis 

fruticosa;  after  Purkinje. 
Fig.  16.  One  of  the  elastic  fibres  upon  the  testa  of  Collomia  linearis,  unrolled 

spirally,  and  lying  within  its  mucous  sheath ;  magnified  500  times. 
Fig.  1 7.   A  part  of  one  of  the  elaters  of  a  Jungermannia,  showing  a  broad  spiral 

fibre  loosely  twisted  inside  a  transparent  tubular  membrane,  with  a  dilated 

thickened  mouth. 
Fig.  18.  Convex  membranes,  with  lateral  radiating  fibres,  forming  together  im- 
perfect cells ;  in  the  endothecium  of  Veronica  perfoliate ;  after  Purkinje. 
Fig.  1 9.  Radiating  fibres,  in  the  place  of  cellules  in  the  endothecium  of  Polygala 

chamccbuxus ;  after  Purkinje. 
Fig.  20.  Prismatical  depressed  cells,  with  straight  fibres  on  the  walls ;  from  the 

endothecium  of  Polygala  speciosa ;  after  Purkinje. 

PLATE  II. 

Fig.  1.  Common  woody  fibre;  a,  slightly  magnified;  b,  very  highly  magnified, 
and  shown  as  seen  by  transmitted  light ;  the  extremities  only  are  seen :  c,  cel- 
lular tissue. 

Fig.  2.  Woody  fibre  from  the  leaf  of  Oncidium  altissimum,  from  a  preparation 
by  Mr.  Griffith.  In  this  there  are  small  tubercles  growing  from  the  surface  of 
some  of  the  fibres,  irregularly,  or  arranged  in  a  spiral  direction ;  a  is  magnified 
1 80  times ;  at  6,  which  is  magnified  350  times,  the  form  of  the  tubercles  is  more 
distinctly  shown ;  and  it  is  seen  that  small  granules  are  contained  within 
the  fibre. 

Fig.  3.  The  dotted  ducts  of  Zamia  horrida.  The  little  oval  spaces  that  have 
been  supposed  to  be  holes,  are  shown  to  be  opaque ;  most  of  them  are  oblique; 
but  some  of  them  are  exactly  transverse,  rounder,  and  have  a  distinct  line 
passing  through  their  longer  axis. 

Fig.  4.  Woody  fibre  from  the  stem  of  Culycanthus  florid  us :  in  this  the  sides 
of  the  tubes  are  marked  with  small  oval  dots,  exactly  as  in  Zamia. 

Fig.  5.  A  minute  portion  of  a  section  of  the  wood  of  a  species  of  Gnetum  from 
Tavoy ;  a,  woody  fibre,  filled  with  loose  and  rather  angular  particles  of  greenish 
matter ;  b,  glandular  woody  fibre,  showing  its  large  size  in  proportion  to  the 
other,  and  the  appearance  of  its  glands. 

Fig.  6.  A  vertical  radiant  section  of  the  wood  of  yew,  magnified  250  times; 
after  Kieser ;  showing  what  he  calls  the  spiral  porous  cells.  The  spires  vary 
from  one  to  four  in  each  cell ;  and  the  glands,  when  present,  are  always  situated 
between  the  spires,  as  at  a,  b,  e,  and  g.  Some  of  the  cellules  have  no  glands* 
as  c,  d,f,  ht  i.     The  yew  has  true  spiral  vessels  besides  these. 

Fig.  7.   A  small  portion  of  a  vessel  in  the  wood  of  an  Ephedra  from  Chili, 
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taken  from  (he  vicinity  of  the  medullary  sheath  i  its  membrane  is  distinctly 
perforated  at  the  upper  part  with  oval  boles;  at  the  lower  part  the  place  of 
these  bolts  is  occupied  by  glands  like  those  of  Gnetum,  in  fig.  5. ;  or  of  Abies, 
in  fig.  8.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  the  ovnl  holes  in  the  membrane  of 
Ephedra  are  places  from  which  the  glands  have  fallen,  Magnified  350  times. 
Fig.  B.  A  vertical  radiant  section  of  the  wood  of  Pinus  Abies,  showing  (be 
glands  upon  llie  walls  of  woody  fibre,  magnified  590  limes;  after  Kieser;  but 
corrected  by  showing  that  the  glands  are  convex,  and  the  supposed  pores  in 
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by  Mr.  Valentine  I   Ibis  shows  distinctly  the  enveloping  membrane. 

Jig.  10.  A  fragment  of  a  spiral  vessel,  bent  abruptly  to  show  that  it  is  cylindrical 
■  nd  not  Bat ;  magnified  500  times. 

Fig.  1 1.  A  spiral  vessel,  with  each  twist  composed  of  four  fibres,  from  the  stem  of 
Nepenthes  distil  lalorin.      This  is  the  largest  spiral  vessel  yet  known. 

Fit;-  '  "  A  minute  portion  of  ji  transverse  section  of  an  Indian  tree,  showing  a 
medullary  ray.  a ;  the  mouths  of  several  bundles  of  ducts,  6  b  b  ;  and  the  ends 
or  the  woody  fibre,  t  c,  d  d,  in  which  the  latter  are  imbedded.  The  wood  of 
this  plant  is  exceedingly  compact;  evidently  owing  to  the  dcusenesi  and 
stoutness  of  tlie  woody  fibre. 

Pig,  13.  Two  vessels  from  the  stem  of  I mpaii ens  balsam ina ;  magnified  130  times  ; 
■Rer  Kieser:  sis  a  duct,  with  the  spires  broken  in  some  places,  and  inoscu- 
lating in  others,  so  as  M  form  the  reticulated  vessel  of  this  author  ;  6,  a  spiral 
vessel,  with  the  spires  broken  at  the  top  into  rings. 

Fig.  14.  A  horizontal  section  of  the  stem  of  Tropxolum  majus,  magnified 
130  times;  after  Kieser.  This  is  to  show  the  intercellular  passages,  which  are 
unusually  large  ;  at  a  they  are  empty ;  at  A  filled. 

Fig.  15.  A  tangentnl  section  of  Sassafras  wood,  magnified  130  limes;  after 
Kieser  ;  a  a,  two  banded  dolled  vessels;  or,  as  Kieser  calls  Ihcm,  punctuated 
spiral  vessels;  4  6,  the  mouths  of  the  medullary  rays,  showing  how  Ibey  are 
connected  with  tlie  bark. 

Fig.  16.  1'r.  Bisehoff's  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  spiral  vessels  pan 
successively  into  annular  and  dotted  duels.  Tbis  figure  is  imaginary;  but 
Dr.  Bischofl"  asserts  that  be  has  actually  seen  such  a  vessel  in  the  garden 
«pinage.    (Spdiocia  olencca.) 

Fig.  IT.   Two  sorts  of  dotted  vessels  from  the  wood  of  Pbaseolus  vulgaris,  mag- 
nified  130  times;  after  Kieser:   a,  has  the 
imatcd  Uian  A,  in  which  the  spaces  between  tlie  bands  is  almoe 

Fig.  18.  A  bundle  of  ducts  from  the  stem  of  a  Lycopodium ;  from  a  prepar- 
ation by  Mr.  Griffith:  this  shows  Uie  manner  in  which  such  vessels  are  packed 
together  when  in  ttiu,  and  their  terminations. 

Fig.  19-  A  dotted  duct  and  short  woody  fibre  from  the  stem  of  Fhjtocrcnc 
gigantca;  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Griffith,  in  Dr.  Waliich's  Planla  Anatum, 

taie. 

Fig.  20.  The  same,  from  tlie  same  authority,  showing  that  this  sort  of  vessel  is 
really  composed  of  short  cylindrical  cellules,  placed  end  to  end,  and  opening 
into  each  other. 

Fig.  91.  A  section  of  the  cyst,  or  receptacle  of  oil  in  ihe  rind  of  a  lemon,  showing 
that  it  is  a  mere  cavity  buili  up  of  cellular  tissue. 
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PLATE  III. 

Fig.  1.  A  cluster  of  six-sided  air-cells  from  the  stem  of  Limnocharis  Plumieri: 
they  are  formed  entirely  of  prismatical  cells ;  a  a,  partitions  dividing  the  air 
cells  in  two. 

Fig.  2.  A  partition  or  diaphragm  of  the  last-mentioned  plant,  showing  the  open 
passages  that  exist  at  the  angles  of  the  cells.  When  dry  the  rims  of  the 
passages  are  dark,  as  at  a :  when  immersed  in  water,  the  dark  rim  disappears, 
and  the  whole  partition  has  the  uniform  appearance  of  b. 

Fig.  3.  A  portion  of  the  cuticle,  and  a  stoma,  of  the  leaf  of  Oncidium  altissimum ; 
a,  the  stoma,  formed  of  two  parallel  glands  or  cells,  which  open  by  curving 
outwards.  In  this  plant  the  stomata  are  very  minute  and  few :  on  the  mem- 
brane of  each  mesh  of  the  cuticle  are  found  sticking  from  four  to  six  spherical 
semi-transparent  green  globules. 

Fig'  4.  Stomata  of  Strobilanthes  Sabiniana.  They  are  very  large,  and  crowded 
together  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Fig.  5.  Ditto  of  Croton  variegatum :  this  is  an  instance  of  a  cuticle  with  sinuous 
lines.     The  orifice  of  each  stoma  is  closed  up  with  brownish  matter. 

Fig,  6.  A  stoma  of  Carina  iridiflora. 

Fig,  7.  A  cavity  beneath  the  cuticle,  in  the  parenchyma  of  Begonia  sanguines; 
seen  from  the  inside,  so  that  the  cuticle  is  farthest  from  the  eye.  It  is  divided 
by  sub-cylindrical  cellules  into  five  spaces,  in  each  of  which  there  lies  a 
stoma. 

Fig.  8.  One  of  the  stomata  of  the  same,  more  magnified,  and  showing  that  the 
medial  line  does  not  touch  either  end,  and  that  the  cavity  of  the  stoma  is  filled 
with  granular  matter. 

Fig-  9.  Stomata  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  Caladium  esculentum,  with  a 
portion  of  cuticle.  These  appear  to  be  somewhat  angular  cellules,  occupying 
the  centre  of  every  area  of  the  cuticle.  The  stoma  consists  of  an  oval  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  narrow  cleft,  with  a  border  distinctly  coloured 
orange  or  brownish,  and  having  no  communication  with  the  circumference : 
the  space  between  the  cleft  and  the  latter  filled  with  a  pale  green  granular 
substance.  The  cleft  is  sometimes  seen  closed,  as  at  a,  and  then  there  is 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  a  border. 

Fig.  10.  Cuticle  and  stomata  of  Yucca  gloriosa :  the  latter  lie  in  square  areola, 
and  consist  of  two  parallelograms  lying  parallel  with  each  other.  Small  sphe- 
roidal bodies,  having  a  luminous  appearance  under  the  microscope,  stick  here 
and  there  to  the  inside  of  the  cuticle. 

Fig.  11.  Stomata  of  Limnocharis  Plumicri.  These  also  lie  in  square  areola1, 
but  they  have  the  ordinary  structure :  they  are  found  in  different  degrees  of 
openness,  or  even  quite  closed,  upon  a  small  piece  of  the  same  specimen. 

Fig.  12.   Stamen  of  Lemna  trisulca:  anthers  bursting  vertically. 

Fig.  13.  Stamen  of  Polygonum  Convolvulus ;  a,  seen  in  front ;  6,  from  behind; 
c,  the  connectivum  of  the  anther. 

Fig.  14.   Stamen  of  Correa  alba;  a,  seen  in  front;  b,  from  behind. 

Fig.  15.  Stamen  of  Stachys  sylvatica ;  a,  filament;  b,  connectivum;  c,  anther, 
its  lobes  separated  at  the  base  by  the  connectivum. 

Fig.  16.  Anther  of  Alchemilla  arvensis ;  one-celled,  and  bursting  transversely. 

Fig.  17.  Stamen  of  Scrophularia  chrysanthemifolia ;  a,  part  of  the  filament,  and 
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s  one-celled,  after  bursting;  ft,  the  same,  before  t 


J%.  18.   Anther  of  Lamium  nlbum  ;  its  lobes,  u  in  fig.  16.,  separated  at  their 

base  by  the  large  connect! vum. 
Fig.  1 9.    Stamen  of  a  species  of  Zygophyllum  ;  a,  the  anther ;  b,  the  filament ; 

c,  the  scale  to  whirl)  the  filament  adheres. 
Fig.  20.   The  one-celled  anther  and  filament  of  Callitriehe. 
Fig.  21.   The  stamen  of  Sparganium  nunosum. 
Fig.  22.   The  stamen  of  Vaccinium  amrcnum  ;  <i,  the  pores  by  which  the  anther 

Fig.  23.   The  anther  of  Begonia   Evansiana  [    a,  the  oblique  immersed   cells; 


Fig.  24.    Anther  of  Cucumis 

Hg.  25.   Stamen  of   Hermann 

latter  has  grown. 
.Fig.  U,    Halved 

ment;  4,  conneetivum  ;  c, 
Fig.  27.  Stamen  of  Eupom; 
Fig.  28.   Stamen  of  Ccphalc 


tiva;  a,  seen  from  ihe  front;   b,  from  behind; 
jous  lobes  of  the  anther, 
flammeo ;    n,  li  lament;  4,  scale  to  which  the 


'  Synnphea  dilotaUi,  after    Ferdinand  Bauer;  n,  fila- 
•  of  the  anther  after  bursting. 


s  follicularis,  after 


a  granular  0 


Figu  1,  2,  3.  Different  views  of  1 
alter  Ferdinand  Bauer;  a  a,  an 
filaments;  c,  a  cup-like  disk,  c 
the  filaments ;  d,  Ihe  stigma,  til 


Fig.  29.    Stamen  of  Fterospom  Andromcden;  n.  an  appendage  of  the  anther. 
Fix.  30.    Stamen  of  Securinega  nitida;  the  cells  opening  transversely. 
Jig.  HI.   Stamen  of  Chloninthus  monostncljys;  a,  eouneetivum. 
Fig.  32.    Stamen  of  Eriodandnm  Samtiiima,  after  Von  Martins;  anther  sinuous 
and  one-eel  led. 

PLATE  IV. 

ic  stamens  and  stigma  of  Stylidium  liolaccum, 
lers;  i.a  column  formed  by  the  union  of  tlieit 
n-i-tiri:;  of  the  flattened  and  united  apices  of 
style  of  whirh  i<  united  with  the  column  of 
a  through  its  ^ 
front;  fig.  3.  the  sami 
allow  the  stigma. 
Fig.  4,  Stamen  of  Rhyuchanthera  cor.lata.  after  Von  Martius ;  a,  a  minute  mem- 
brane that  separates  the  filament  d  from   (he  elongated  conneetivum  c;  b,  ii« 
attenuated  beak-like  apes  of  the  anther,  opening  by  a  single  pore  at  the  paint. 
Fig.  S.   Stamen  of  Luxiuidra  Maximilians,  after  Von  Martins ;  n,  dilated  bases  ot 
the  two  cells  of  tba  anther;  b,  pore  at  the  apes,  through  which  the  pollen  is 
discliarffed. 
Fig.  6.    Stamen  of  Glossarrhen  floribundiia, after  Von    Martius;    a,  a  dilated 
petoloid  conneetivum,  to  the  face  of  which  the  lobes  of  tlie  anther  adhere; 
6,  the  filament. 
Fig.  7.   Stamen    uf   Lacistcmn    pubeseens,   after   Von    Martini ;    a,    filament; 

b,  forked  conneetivum;  ec,  separated  lobes  of  the  anther. 
Fig.  R.  Stamen  of  Gomphrena  leucocephnla,  after  Von  Martius;  A,  broad  dilated 
two-toothed  filament,  bearing  n  linear  one-celled  anther. 
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J%.  9.  Stamen  of  Humirium  floribundum,  after  Von  Martius;  a,  a  large  tu- 

berculated  petaloid  connectivum. 
Fig.  10.  Stamen  of  a  species  of  Cryptocarya,  from  Chili,  in  which  the  anther 

opens,  as  in  other  Laurineee,  by  valves  that  roll  back  when  they  separate; 

a,  one  lobe  of  the  anther,  with  the  valve  not  separated ;  a,  the  other  lobe,  with 

the  valve  in  the  act  of  rolling  back ;  cc,  abortive  stamens  under  the  form  of 

glands. 
Fig.  1 1.  Stamen  of  Berberis  vulgaris,  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenon ;  a,  valve 

closed ;  b,  valve  separated  and  recurved. 


#%  AB  the  following  figures  of  pollen  are  taken,  with  scarcely  any  alteration, 
from  Pwrkinje,  and  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  so  that  their  relative  sheet 
are  known* 


Fig. 


12. 

Pollen  of  Stratiotes  aloides. 

IS. 

Calla  arthiopica. 

14. 

Elymus  sabulosua. 

15. 

A  vena,  latifolia. 

16. 

Scirpus  romanus. 

17. 

Pancratium  declinatum. 

18. 

Populus  alba. 

19. 

Mirabilis  Jalapa. 

20. 

Urtica  dioica. 

21. 

Armeria  fasciculata. 

22. 

Plumbago  rosea. 

23. 

Cineraria  maritima.        1 

24. 

Salvia  interrupt*. 

25. 

Stacbytarpheta  mutabilis. 

26. 

Polygala  spinosa. 

27. 

Heracleum  sibiricum. 

28. 

Acacia  lophantha. 

29. 

Iresine  diffusa. 

SO. 

Fuchsia  coccinea. 

31. 

Scorzonera  radiata. 

Fig.  32.  Grains  of  pollen  of  Gesneria  bulbosa  emitting  their  tubes ;  magnified 
180  times.  The  tube  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  stigmatic  tissue  with  great  facility.  Masses  of  granular  matter  may  be 
seen  descending  the  tubes  at  irregular  intervals. 

Fig.  33.  A  grain  of  pollen  of  the  same  plant,  with  its  tube  magnified  500  times ; 
this  sbowB  that  the  tube  is  an  extension  of  the  outer  membrane  of  the  grain  of 
pollen,  if  the  latter  was  coated  by  more  than  one.  The  granular  matter  is 
seen  passing  down  the  tubes,  and  quitting  the  grain  of  pollen,  which  finally 
becomes  a  transparent  empty  vesicle. 

Fig.  34.  Grain  of  pollen  of  Datura  stramonium,  emitting  its  tube;  after  Brong- 
niart ;  a,  pollen-tube. 

Fig.  35.  Grain  of  pollen  of  Ipomaa  bederacea,  emitting  its  tube ;  after  Brong- 
niart ;  a,  pollen-tube. 
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Fig-  36.   Mode  in  which  the  pollen 

a  a,  pollen-tubes  i  A 

after  Brongniart. 
Fig.  37.    Mock-  in  which  the  pollen  nets  upon  the  Bligma  in  Antirrhinum  majus; 

after  Brongniart :   die  pollen  slicks  lo  the  surface  of  the  stigma,  and  the  tubes 

plunge  down  between  the   utricles  of    cellular  tissue,   of  which   the  stigma 


j  plant  with  its  tube,  more  highly  mag- 


PLATE  V. 

ovarium  of  Dictamnus  slbus ;  a,  gynophorus,  or 
m ;  b,  base  of  the  style  ;  e,  rarity  where  the  car- 
oot  united  ;  d,  cell ;  e,  placenta,  with  ovula  attached  to  it. 
nsverse  section  of  the  same  in  a  more  advanced  state,  where  the  car- 
beginning  to   separate  :  a  a,  carpella ,  J,    in  ovulum  cut  through  ; 

Fig.  3-   Pinjllum  of.Coriorio  myrtifolia ;  consisting  of  five  carpella,  each  bearing 
a  single  linear  stigma,  and  collected  round  a  common  elevated  axis,  the  base  of 


elongated  base  of  th 

pella  have  not  united 

Fig. -2.   T. 


of  Lamium  album  ;  n,  base  of  the  style ;  o,   carpella  pressed 

together  into  a  square  concave  body;   a,  fleshy  lobed  disk. 
Fig,  5.    Pistilluro  of  Pinguecula  vulgaris;  n,  ovarium;  4,  style;  c,  stigma  con. 

■isting  of  two  very  unequal  lobes. 
Fig.  6.   A  vertical  section  of  the  same;  n,  the  central  free  placenta  ;  b,  ovula  ; 

e,  point  where  the  placenta  is  connected,  before   fertilisation,  vith  (he  stig- 

matic  tissue. 
Fig.  '■    A    perpendicular    section  of  the  pist ilium  of    Vat-curium  snurnum ;  a, 

inferior  ovarium  combined  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ;  b,  limb  of  the  calyx ; 

r,  cpigynous  disk  ;  it,  placenta  ;  r,  ovula  ;  f,  style  ;  g,  stigma. 
Fig.  8.    A  transverse  section  of  the  ovarium  of  Hydrophyllum  canadenae,  showing 

its  remarkable  placentaiion  ;  a,  uatl  of  the  ovarium  ;  6,  left  placenta ;  c,  right 

placenta  ;  r,  one  of  their  points  of  union,  tin.-  other  is  seen  on  the  opposite 

side;  d,  a  fleshy  secreting  annular  disk.      In  Ibis  case,  two  placentae  grow  up 

face  to  face  from  the  base  of  the  ovarium,  and  gradually  unite  at  their  edges,  e, 

enclosing  the  ovula  within  the  cavity  they  thus  form ;  this  is  proved  by  Nc- 

innjihila,   in    which  the  plncentation  is  the  same,  cicept  thai  the  placenta)  are 

always  distinct  from  each  other  ;  one  of  these   placenta,  the  ovuliferous  fees 

turned  towards  the  eye,  is  represented  at  fig.  8. 
fig.  9.   A  perpendicular  section  of  the  inferior  ovarium  of  Thamnea  unifiora, 

after  A.  Brongniart;  n,  lube  of  the  calyx  ;  d,  wall  of  the  ovarium;  c,  epigynoui 

disk;  il,  ovula  collected  round  a  columnar  placenta. 
Fig.  10.   Transverse  section  of  (he  ovarium  of  Viola  tricolor,  showing  its  parietal 

placentation  ;  a,  one  of  the  three  placentas. 
Fig.  1 1 .   Stigma  of  the  same  plant,  which  is  inflated  and  hollow,  with  an  orifice 

obliquely  situated  at  its  apex. 
Fie-  IS.    Bifid  stigma  of  Chloantlies  stirchadis,  nfler  Ferdinand  Bauer. 
Kg.  IS,    Batry  apes  of  the  style  and   stigma,  with  its  induaium,  of  £ 

austrnlis,  after  Ferdinand  Bauer;  n,  stigma;   4,  indusium. 
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Fig.  14.  The  some,  divided  perpendicularly ;  a,  stigma ;  b9  indusiuni. 

Fig.  IS.  Stigma  of  Banksia  coccinea,  with  a  part  of  the  style,  after  Ferdinand 
Bauer. 

Fig.  16.  The  earliest  state  of  the  ovula  of  Cucumis  anguria;  this,  and  the 
succeeding  figures,  to  25  inclusive,  are  after  Mirbel. 

Fig.  17*  Three  of  these  ovules  in  a  more  advanced  state. 

Fig.  18.  An  ovulum  at  the  period  when  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  a  is  just  ap- 
pearing through  the  primine.  The  foramen  has  already  become  oblique  with 
respect  to  the  apex  of  the  ovulum. 

Fig.  1 9.  An  ovulum  of  the  same,  at  the  period  when  the  secundine  is  appearing 
through  the  foramen ;  a,  nucleus ;  b9  border  of  secundine ;  the  nucleus  is  now 
more  oblique  than  before. 

Fig*  20.  An  ovulum  of  the  same,  at  a  subsequent  period,  but  still  long  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flower;  the  several  parts  are  more  developed;  the 
nucleus,  which  at  first  was  terminal,  has  now  become  lateral,  and  is  evidently 
turning  towards  the  base  of  the  ovulum  :  a,  nucleus ;  b,  border  of  secundine. 

Fig.  21.  An  ovulum  of  the  same  after  fertilisation ;  in  the  interval  between  this 
state  and  the  last,  the  primine  has  grown  over  the  secundine  and  nucleus ;  the 
apex  of  the  latter  has  turned  completely  to  the  base  of  the  ovulum ;  and  the 
foramen  is  contracted  into  the  little  perforation  at  a. 

Fig.  22.  Ovulum  of  Euphorbia  latbyris,  in  a  very  young  state,  long  before  the 
expansion  of  the  flower ;  a,  kind  of  cap  projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  ovarium, 
and  into  which  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  b  is  inserted ;  this  hood  finally  closes 
over  the  foramen,  into  which  it  protrudes  as  the  nucleus  retreats ;  c,  the 
primine ;  the  secundine  is  a  similar  cap  included  within  the  primine. 

Fig.  23.  Very  young  ovulum  of  Ruta  graveolens ;  a,  the  primine ;  b9  the  se- 
cundine ;  c,  the  nucleus :  in  the  end  the  primine  extends,  contracts  at  its 
foramen,  and  closes  over  the  secundine  and  nucleus. 

Fig,  24.  Vertical  section  of  an  ovulum  of  Alnus  glutinosa ;  a,  the  umbilical 
cord  ;  b,  foramen  ;  c,  primine  (and  secundine  perhaps  united  with  it) ;  d,  nu- 
cleus ;  e,  vessels  of  the  raphe ;  f,  place  of  the  chalaza. 

Fig.  25.  An  oblique  vertical  section  of  the  fertilised  ovulum  of  Tulipa  ges- 
neriana ;  a,  foramen  of  the  primine  (or  Exostome) ;  b,  foramen  of  the 
secundine  (or  Endostorae) ;  c»  primine ;  d,  secundine ;  e,  nucleus,  its  apex 
concealed  within  that  of  the  secundine  ;  f,  vessels  of  the  raphe ;  g,  place  of 
the  chalaza. 

Fig.  26.  Ovulum  of  Lepidium  ruderale ;  after  A.  Brongniart :  a,  umbilical 
cord ;  6,  foramen ;  c,  point  of  the  nucleus  seen  through  the  primine  and 
secundine. 

Fig.  27.  Half  ripe  seed  of  the  same,  cut  through  perpendicularly ;  after  Brong- 
niart :  a,  the  umbilical  cord ;  6,  foramen ;  c,  primine ;  </,  secundine ;  e>  nu- 
cleus ;  f,  embryo  partially  formed,  its  radicle  pointing  to  the  foramen  ;  g,  the 
point  where  the  nourishing  vessels  of  the  placenta  expand  (the  chalaza). 

Fig.  28.  A  perpendicular  section  of  the  ripe  seed  of  the  same,  after  A.  Brong- 
niart; the  primine  and  secundine  are  consolidated;  and  the  nucleus  is 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  embryo ;  a,  umbilical  cord  ;  b,  foramen,  now  become 
the  micropyle;  g,  chalaza;  k,  cotyledons  of  the  embryo;  t,  radicle; 
ky  plumula. 

Fig.  29.  Mode  of  fertilisation  in  Cucurbita  Pepo,  after  Adolphe  Brongniart; 
a,  portion  of  the  placenta ;  6,  ovulum ;  c,  its  foramen ;  d,  the  bundle  of  stig- 
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irough  which  Ihv  fertilising  matter  is  conveyed,  and  to  which  Iba 
sely  applied;  r,  tlio  bundle  of  <r*nel*  thai  conunuiucala  with  lh« 


PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  1.   A,  Vertical  section  of  the  teed  of  Conna  lutes  ;  a,  albumen;  6,  embryo. 

—  B,  Embryo   citrocicd  and  divided   vertically;  u,  cotyledon ;  b,  plumula 
concealed  within  tbc  embryo ;  c,  radicle,  with  internal  rudiments  of  root*. 

Hg- 2.    A,    Vertical   section    of  the  seed    of   Myrica  cerircn;  a,    cotyledons; 

I,  radicle  ;  c,  plumula ;  d,   remains  of  foramen ;  r,  hilum.  —  B,  Embryo  ci- 

tncted  entire;  a,  cotyledons;  ft,  radicle. 
Fig.  3.    Vertical   section    of   the    seed    of    Luaul*   cimpestris ;    a,    albumen; 

b,  embryo. 

Fig.  i.  Vertical  section  of  the  grain  of  Bromus  mollis;  a, albumen;  b,  embryo; 

c,  it-  jilumub ;  (/,   iu   cotyledon  ;  e,  its   radicle,   with   iulemal  rudiment  of 

Fig.  5.    Vertical    section   of  die   seed   of    Rheum  rliaponticum  ;    a,   albumen; 

ft,  embryo  ;  c,  hilum  ;  tt,  remains  of  foramen. 
Fig-  6.  A,  Seed  of  Triglochin  palustrc ;  a,  fungous  chalan ;  fi,  raphe ;  c,  liilum. 

—  B>  Embryo  of  the  same;  a,  cotyledon  ;  o,  radicle  ;  c,  fissure,  within  which 
the  plumula  lies C,  The  same  halved  vertically ;    a,  cotyledon  ;  b,  radicle  ; 

c,  fissure;  d,  plumula. 

Fig.  7.    A,  Seed  of  a  species  of  Begonia  |  a,  hilum B,  The  dicotyledonous 

Fig.  8.   Coiled  up  embryo  of  Bnsclla  rubra ;  a,  radicle ;  b,  cotyledon*. 

Fig.  0.  Vertical  section  of  the  seed  of  Meserobryanibcmum  crystallinum  ;  a,  al- 
bumen ;  A,  radicle  of  the  embryo. 

Fig.  10.  Anatomy  of  the  grain,  and  germination  of  Sctrpus  supinus,  after 
Richard.— A,  A  vertical  section;  a,  albumen;  6,  embryo.  _  B,  The  embryo 
citracted,  enlarged,  and  lulled  vertically;  a,  cotyledon;  i,  radicle. — C,  Thst 
seed  germinating  and  halved  ;  a,  albumen  ;  *,  cotyledon  ;  c,  plumula  ;  d,  young 
not ;  t,  sheath  of  the  latter. 

Fig.  11.  A,  Seed  of  Ribes  rabrum  ;  a,  chalan  ;  ft,  raphe;  c,  hilum— B,  The 
tame,  halved  vertically,  showing  the  minute  embryo,  with  two  spreading  coty- 
ledons lying  at  the  base  of  iho  albumen  ;  ft,   section  of  the  replic ;  c,  hilum  ; 

d,  albumen. 

Fig.  12.   Embryo  of  a  species  of  Mamtnilbrria ;  the  cotyledon*  very  small. 

Fig.  13.   Embryo  of  Geranium  Robertianum  ;  a.  radicle;  4,  line  of  union  of  tb* 

two  cotyledons  ;  c,  one  of  the  plaits  in  the  latter. 
Fig.  1  !.   Section  of  the  seed  of  Alisma  Damasonium,  after  Mirbel ;  a,  cotyledon; 

4,  radicle  ;  c,  plumula. 
Fig.  15.    Part  of  the  seed  of  Olym  latifolia,  after  Richard;  o,  albumen;  b,  back 

cotyledon  ;  e, 

Fig.  17.   Vertical    section    of  the   seed  of   Pekea    tuberculosa,    after    Richard; 

a.  radicle;  ft,  collet ;  c,  cotyledon*. 
Fig.  18.   Embryo  and  ruminated  albumen  of  Eupomati*  lamina,  after  Ferdinand 
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Fig^  19.  Spiral  twisted  embryo  of  Cuscuta  europi 

Fig.  20.  Half  the  embryo  of  a  bean  ( Vicia  Faba)  after  Mirbel ;  a,  one  of  the 
cotyledons ;  ft,  plumula ;  c,  radicle ;  d,  scar  from  which  the  other  cotyledon 
has  been  cut 

Fig.  21.  Germination  of  larhenalia  serotina ;  a,  albumen ;  6,  cotyledon ;  c,  plu- 
mula; df  radicle. 

Fig.  22.  Germination  of  Calla  sstbiopica,  after  Mirbel ;  a,  exterior  elongation  of 
the  cotyledon;  b,  seed ;  c,  front  leaf  of  the  plumula;  d,  radicle. 

Fig.  23.  Germination  of  Allium  Cepa ;  a,  albumen ;  ft,  embryo  elongated 
beyond  the  testa. 

Fig.  24.  The  same  further  advanced ;  a,  seed ;  6,  base  of  the  cotyledon ;  c,  radicle 
or  young  root ;  d,  plumula. 

Fig.  25.  Germination  of  Baptisia  australis,  after  De  Candolle;  a<h  cotyledons. 

Fig.  26.  Germination  of  Cercis  sUiquastrum,  after  De  Candolle;  aa9  cotyledons. 

Fig.  27.  Thecas,  or  Sporangiola  of  Erysiphe  adunca,  after  Grerille. 

J%.  28.  Sporules  of  Phascum  crassinervium,  after  Grerille. 

Fig.  29.  Asci,  or  Thecas  of  Sphaeria  tubeformis,  after  Greville. 

Fig.  SO.  Thec«  of  various  lichens,  after  Von  Martius. 
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Axbmtiations,  424. 
Achenium,  170. 
Acicula,  107. 
Add,  134. 
Acinus,  166,  167. 
Acrosarcum,  179. 
Active  molecules,  134. 
Aculci,  44. 

Additional  membrane,  158. 
Adductores,  201. 
Adelphia,  124. 
Adnascens,  52. 
Adnascentia,  57. 
Adnatum,  52.  57. 
Estivation,  106. 
Affinity,  361. 
Age  of  trees,  66, 
Aiguillons,  42. 
Ailes,U9. 
Air-cells,  27. 
Akena,  178. 
Ala,  49. 
Ala?,  119.  121. 
Alabastrus,  106. 
Albigo  299. 

Albumen,  184.  187.  360. 
Alburnitas,  298. 
Alburnum,  65, 
Amalthea,  175. 
Ambitus,  381. 
Amentum,  109. 
Ammonia,  254. 
Amphanthium,  108. 
Amphigastria,  203. 
Ajnphisarca,  177. 
Amphispermium,  170. 
Anabices,  55. 
Analogy,  361. 
Analytical  method,  316. 
Anasarca,  297. 
Anatomical  differences,  350. 
Androcamm,  136. 
Andropborum,  124. 
Annulus,  196.  201.  208. 
Anther,  126.  357. 


Anthesis,  106. 

Anthodium,  111. 

Anthopborum,  152. 

Anthozusia,  300. 

Antrum,  179. 

Apex,  87.  126.  163. 

Apices,  122. 

Apophysis,  202. 

Apotbecia,  205.  207. 

Appendages  of  the  axis,  78. 

Appendages,  116. 

Appendices,  57. 

Appendix,  121. 

Arbor,  48. 

Arbrisseau,  48. 

Arbusculus,  48. 

Arbustum,  48. 

Arcesthide,  18a 

Arillus,  165.  186. 

Arista,  103. 

Arsenic,  288. 

Artificial  arrangements,  309. 

Ascelli,  209. 

Ascending  axis,  44. 

Asci,  204.  206. 

Ascidium,  96. 

Asimina,  176. 

Asparagi,  47. 

Aulasum,  117. 

Awn,  103. 

Axilla,  49.  79. 

Axis,  107. 

—  ascending,  44. 

Axote,  1.  252. 

Bacca,  166,  167,  168.  17a  178.  179. 

Bacca  sicca,  17a 

Baccaularius,  176. 

Bacilli,  58. 

Back,  181. 

Balaosta,  179. 

Bale,  104. 

Barbs,  89. 

Bark,  61.  24a 

Base,  87.  163. 
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Basigynium,  152. 
Basis  of  vegetation,  chemical,  1. 

,  organic,  1. 
Bastrohren,  12. 
Beard,  103. 
Blasteme,  188. 
Blastus,  191. 
Blatt,  79. 
Bouquet,  110. 
Bourgeon,  49. 
Bourrelet,  95. 
Bouton,  106. 
Boyau,  13S. 
Brachium,  400. 
Bractes,  101.  257.  354. 
Bracteotae,  101. 
Branches,  47. 
Branchlets,  47, 
Brindilles,  47. 
Bristles,  38. 
Buisson,  48. 
Bulb,  49.  51. 
BulbiUi,  53. 
Bulbo-tuber,  55^ 
Bulbus  solidus,  52. 

■  squamosus,  53. 

Cacbrys,  166.  180. 

C^nobio,  176. 

CsBtonium,  103. 

Calamus,  56. 

Calathidium,  111. 

Calcar,  120. 

Calybio,  178. 

C  Jyculus,  102. 

Calyptra,  201. 

Calyx,  112.  257.  355. 

— —  communis,  102. 

Cambium,  63.  246. 

Canaux  entrecellulaires,  26. 

Canker,  298. 

Cap,  208. 

Capillamentum,  125. 

Capillitiuro,  209. 

Capillus,  400. 

Capitulum,  110,  111.  126. 

Capreolus,  96. 

Capsella,  169. 

Capsula,    104.    126.    166,    167,    168, 

169.  177. 
— —  circumscissa,  177. 

■  siliquiformis,  177. 

■  tricocca,  176. 
Carbon,  1. 
Carbonic  acid,  251. 
— «  oxide,  254. 
Career  ul  us,  176. 
Carcinoma,  298. 
Carene,  119. 
Caries,  298. 


Carina,  119. 
Carpadelium,  179. 
Carpella,  143. 
Carpophorum,  152. 
Carunculae,  185. 
Caryopsis,  176. 
Catulus,  109. 
Caudex,  76. 
—  ascendens,  45. 
■  intermedium  45. 

— —  repens,  58. 
Caudicula,  131. 
Cauliculi,  47. 
Cauliculus,  188. 
Caulis,  56. 
Cayeu,  52. 
Cells,  138. 
Cellular  integument,  61. 

tissue,  3.  221. 
■  membranous,  8. 

— — —  fibrous,  10. 
— — —  reticulated,  10. 
Cellule  d'air,  28. 
Centimetre,  401. 
Cephalanthium,  111. 
Cephalodium,  205. 
Ceratium,  177. 
Cerio,  176. 
Cervix,  58. 
Cicatricula,  80t 
Cilise,  38. 

Circumscription,  87.  381. 
Cirrhus,  96. 

Chaff  of  the  receptacle,  102* 
Chalaza,  156.  186. 
Chalumeau,  56. 
Characters,  433. 

,  value  of,  349. 
Chaton,  109. 
Chaume,  56. 
Chilblains,  300. 
Chlorine,  252. 
Chlorosis,  297. 
Choking-up,  299. 
Classes,  368. 
Classification,  306. 
Clavicula,  96. 
Clavus,  299. 
Claw,  118. 
Clinanthium,  108. 
Clinium,  152. 
Clostres,  9. 
Cloves,  52. 
Clubbing,  300. 
Coarcture,  45. 
Coccum,  167. 
Coleopbyllum,  190. 
Coleoptilum,  190. 
Coleorhiza,  190 
Collare,  95. 


Collectors,  140. 
Collet,  188. 
Col  I  um,  45. 
Coloration,  300. 
Colour,  274. 

,  cause  of,  in  tissue, ! 

Colum,  139. 
Columella,  1G4. 
Columns,    25. 
Coma,  47.  108. 
Concentric  nones,  64. 
Conceptacles,  196.  dMf. 
ConMpfaculum,  166.  177. 
Conidis,  205. 
Coniocysls,  208. 
Coniolhwic,  126. 
Coriiu-ctivum.    26.19a 
Conli'Mus  fi'llulosus,  3. 
Conns,  180. 
Copper,  988. 
Corcutum,  187. 
Corolla,  117.  357.  355. 
Corollula,119. 
Com 


Coruua,  121. 
191. 


minca,  129. 
Corpusculs  vermifonnii,  95. 
Corrosiie  sublimit*,  98 B. 
Cortex,  B3. 
Cortina,  208. 
Corymbus,  110. 
Costa,  89. 

Cotyledon,  80.187.  193. 
Cou  unit ,  57. 
Coussinet,  95. 
Creeping  item,  55. 
Cremocarpium,  179. 
Crini,  38. 
Crispatura,  300. 
Cruste,  206. 
Crypta,  97. 
Cubit,  400. 
Culmus,  45.  56. 
Cupula,  108. 
Curling,  300. 
Cuticle,  31. 
Cynnogen,  254. 
Cyni3,47.  112. 
Cj-narrhodum,  176. 
Cyphellir,  205. 
Cypsela,  178. 
Cyilella,  205. 
Cystidiutn,  170. 
Cjiiula-.  204,  W5. 

IMbrii,  80. 
Decimetre,  401. 
Decoloration,  300. 


Diagnoses,  433. 
Dicleaium,  180. 
Dieresilis,  176. 
Diplbe,  83. 

Diplolcgia,  179. 
Direction*,  977. 
Diseases,  297. 
Disk,    37    257  357. 
Dissepiments,  148, 

,  spurious,  151. 

Dodnns,  400. 
Dolling,  354. 
Down,  38. 

Double  follieuk,  177. 
Dragon,  57. 
Drawings,  469. 

Drupe, 'l66, 167, 168.  17a  175. 
Duett,  23. 

,  annular,  23. 

— ■,  dotted,  24. 

,  reticulated,  93. 

,  mouiliform,  95. 

,  necklace-shaped,  25. 

,  strangulated,  25. 

Ductus  inlerceLlulnria,  86. 
Dumus,  48. 
Duramen,  65. 

E  latere*,  90S. 

Elementary  organs,  991. 


Ell,  400. 
Elytrkuli,  106. 
Embryo,  187.  360. 
,  fixed,  49. 

Endocarpium,  163. 
Endogenous  stems,  78 
Endoplcura,  183. 
Endopiile*,  198. 
Endorhiuo,  190. 
Endosroose,  237. 
Endospcrmium,  187. 
Endoslome,  155. 
Endothecium,  128. 
Entrenceud,  46. 


Epicarpium,  1 


Epidermis,  61. 
Epillet,  109, 
Epispenne,  183. 
Ergot,  399. 


Etendard,  119. 

Geniculum,  46. 

Etiolation,  897. 

Genoa,  367. 

Eicipulus,  806. 

Geography,  473. 

Exogenous  item,  59. 

Eioptilee,  19!. 

Germination,  970. 

Esorhiiie,  190. 

Gilla,  208. 

Eiosmoae,  237. 

Glands,  42. 

Eioetome,  155. 

Glandea  a  godet,  43. 
celluleires,  43. 

Exostosis,  300. 

Eiothecium,  186. 

i     Taaculairea,  43. 

EsmmMta^  298. 

Face,  161. 

..^—  epldermoidales,  33. 

Fasciculus,  110. 

Teaiculaircs,  27. 

Feaergefaase,  19. 

GianduL«  cutanvie,  33. 

Fnaatndiia,  S3. 

-  ■    —  ■     hypogyna?,  137. 

Feu*,  118. 

Ferrugo,  299. 

lenticulares,  44. 

Fibre,  1,  2. 

-               squamosa,  196. 

Fibrilue,  76,  77.  206. 

urceolerea,  43. 

Fibrous  cellular  tiesue,  10. 

utricularee,  43. 

Filament,  125. 

Gl-imliibr  linirs,  39. 

Fistuln;  spirales.17. 

Glen  a,  178. 

Fried  embryo,  49. 

Globules,  907. 

Fbujella,  47. 

Globuli,  205. 

Flagellum,  57, 

Globulins,  6. 

Fleuran,  106. 

Globulus,  205. 

Flood,  909. 

Floret*,  106. 

Glomeruli,  905. 

Florett  of  the ray,  111. 

Glomerulus,  111. 

Glomus,  111. 
Glume,  103. 

Floeculi,  106. 

1 ';..« ei  less  planta,  905. 

Glumclla,  104. 

Foliation,  S3. 

Glumellula,  104. 

Funiculus,    m,  167,  168.  175.  197. 

Gluten,  134. 

Folio)  um,  94. 

Goldbach's  speculations,  330. 

Foot,  400. 

Gonopborum,  159. 

Foramen,  1 55. 

Gongyli,  206,  207. 

Fornix,  1 22. 

Gousse,  175. 

Fovilla,  134. 

Grands  pores,  33. 

Fries' a  dogmata,  336. 

Granule,  207. 

Frond,  195. 

Grappe,  108. 

Fructue  inferua,  163. 

Grub's  ■peculations,  333. 

luperus,  163. 

(jmssiti.-ation,  139. 

Fruit,  160.  266.  359. 

Grossus,   66. 

Frutei,  48. 

Growth,  rapidity  of,  7. 

Ft  uti  cuius,  48. 

Gum,  134. 

Fulcra,  96. 

Gumming,  298. 

Fundus  planus,  45. 

Gynasceum,  138. 

Gyuobasis,  137. 

Gynophorc,  139. 

Gynostemiutn,  126. 

Galbulua,  180. 

Gyroraa,  1 96.  205. 

Galea,  US. 

Gyrus,  196. 

Galls,  298. 

GanKreue,  997. 

Hairiness,  88. 

Gemma,  49. 

Heirs,  38.  352. 

Ginmtt,  204. 

,  lymphatic,  4ft 

Gemmula,    88. 

,  secreting,  40. 

Generic  characters,  433. 

Hnirsbreadth,  400. 
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H.mi,  39. 

Leaf,  79.  247.  353. 

Himpe,  107. 

Leaf-buds,  49.  352. 

Heat  in  vegetables,  260. 
1  Icart-H  mul.  65. 

Leaflet,  94. 

Leeus,  54. 

Helmet,  1 18. 

Legumen,  166.  163.  170.  175. 

Hemigyrus,  175. 

lomcnlaceuin,  175. 

HcrWia,  463. 

Lenticelles,  44. 

Hesperidium,  179. 

Lenticular  glands,  44. 

Hilofere,  183. 

Lepala,  136. 

Hitum,  185. 

Lepicena,  103, 

Hinuties,  38. 

Lepis,  41. 

Hooks,  39. 

Lepisma,  137. 

Honu,  131. 

Liter,  61. 

Hybemac uluro,  49. 

Iignen  fistulas,  13. 

Hybridism,  30). 

Ligula,  95.  100.  121. 

Hydrogen,  1.  855. 

Limbus,  86.  1  IS. 

Hymeuium,  208. 

Lime,  134. 

Hypanthodium,  108. 
1 1 ;  | .]  .s.  907. 

Line,  400. 

Hypoblast!!*,  191. 

Linca,400. 

Hypophy Ilium,  95. 

Ltnnean  system,  310. 

Lip,  118. 

Inch,  400. 

Liretla,  205. 

Indiuium,  140.  196. 

Loculi,  126. 

InduTJc,  SO. 

Locusts,  103.  109. 

Inflammability,  275. 

Lodicula,  104. 

Inflorescence,  106.  354. 

Lomeutum,  169.  175. 

Inflorescences,  354. 

Lorica,  IBS. 

Inner  bark,  61. 

Loral  um,  306. 

Innovations,  47. 

Loss  of  colour,  300. 

Insertion,  353. 

Lousiness.  300. 

Insolation,  297. 

Lultbeliiilter.  38. 

Intercellular  passages,  2ti. 

Lympbsducts,  23. 

Ink  modi  urn.  46. 

Intervcnium,  91. 

Mace,  165, 

ItlTolueellum,  102. 

Ms] ale  of  potash,  134. 

Involucrum,  102.  196,  197. 

Malic  acid,  134. 

Irritability,  288. 

Malleolus,  57. 

lulus,  109. 

Manor,  297. 

Matgin.  87. 

Jaundice,  300. 

Maturation,  267. 

Jet,  57. 

Meatus  intercellularea,  26. 

Jcterus,  300. 

Medulla  setninis,  IS7. 

Juba,  112. 

Medullary  rays,  63.  240, 

sheath,  64.  239. 

Keel,  119. 

Mcliigo,  299. 

Melonidium,  179. 

Labellum,  119. 

Membrane,  1 ,  3. 

Lacinula,  120. 

Membranous  cellular  tissue,  8. 

Lacuna,  28.  205. 

Membranula,  196. 

Lamarck's  system,  916. 

Mercury,  286. 

Lame,  US. 

Merithallus,  46. 

Lamella,  121.  '.■0". 

Mewiihylluin,  83. 

Lamina,  79.  86.  119. 

Metre,  401. 

proligera,  206. 

Languette,  95. 

Micropylc,  185. 

Latei,  86. 

Milk-vessels,  27. 

I-aub,  79. 

Millimetre,  401. 

Laying,  57. 

Moria,  106. 

I-Cad,  288. 

Morphology,  504. 

Muriate  of  barjtei,  288. 

Pales,  103. 

Mutorium,  1 10. 

Paleoue,  104. 

Mycelia,  309. 

Palm,  400. 

Panicle,  111. 

Nacelle,  119. 

Papilla-,  43. 

Nail,  400. 

Pappus,  114. 

Naked  Med*,  161. 

Papules  44. 

Natural  system,  308. 

Paquet,  109. 

Nauca,  185. 

Paracorolla,  133. 

Neck,  45.  188. 

Parapetalum,  133. 

Necrosis,  299. 

Paraphilia,  99. 

Nectar,  191. 

Parapfaysca,  SOI.  193. 

Neclarilyma,  183. 

Parastadea,  123. 

Nectariuin,  104.  131,  139, 

Paraatemon,  133. 

Nectarosligma,  192. 

Parenchyma,  3.  9. 

Nectarotheca,  ISO. 

Pari**,  150. 

Neesa  speculations,  394. 

Parti  en  elementeiree,  1. 

Nitrogen,  I.  253. 

Nitron,  acid,  S53. 

Patcllula,  905. 

Nodus,  4G. 

Pecten,  SOS. 

Nceud,  46. 

Pedicel,  106. 

Tital,  45. 

Pediculua,  135. 

Nomenclature,  454. 

Pedun  cuius,  106. 

Nucamentum,  109. 

Pelta,  905. 

Nucelle,  155. 

Peutakenium,  179. 

Nucleus,  52.  155.  1ST.  900.  306. 

Pepo,  167,  168.  179. 

praligerus,  206. 

Nuculs,  170.  178.407. 

Perapelslum,  133. 

Nuculauiutn,  178. 

Peraphjllum,  115. 

Number,  490. 

Perianinium,  lis. 

Nux,  167,  168.  170.  174. 

Pericarpium,  162. 

buccals,  180. 

Fericladium,  95. 

PericliniuD),  103. 

Ochrea,  99,  100. 

Peridiola,  207 

Oeffhungen,  33. 

Peridiolum,  209. 

Offall,  58. 

Oken's  speculation*,  398. 

Peri  drama,  195. 

Olefin  lit  gos,  255. 

I*. -I"  i-.  iHLIJTll,    114. 

Ompbolouiiim,  185. 

EMaAuukba '  fiwiuiiftj.  ios. 

Onglet,  118. 

interior,  117. 

Operculum,  96.  901. 

]\tl  jyriiuni,    104.  137. 

Ovarium,  '205. 

Periphoranthmm,  103. 

Orbilla,  205. 

Perisperm,  183.  137. 

Orhiculus,  121.  209. 

I'ciisporum,  105. 

Order,  368. 

Pcriitaehvum,  103. 

Oman*,  elementary,  I. 

Feristoinium,  301. 

of  vegetation,  100. 

Perithelium,  209. 

of  fructification,  100. 

Pernio,  300. 

Oroya,  400. 

Pea,  4O0. 

Osliolum.  309. 

Petals,  117. 

Petiole,  79.  86.  94. 

Outre,  96. 

Petiolule,  94. 

Ovarium,  138. 

Petits  tubes,  18. 

Ovule,  138.  152.  359. 

Pnorantium,  108. 

Oxalate  of  lime,  29. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  134. 

Oiygen,  1.  251. 

of  magnesia  4. 

Phthiriaair,  300. 

Pagine,  87. 

Phycomater,  307. 

Paillette,  ](«. 

Phycostemones,  1 37. 

Palate,  118. 

Pfayllodia,  95. 
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Pbjllum,  114. 

Pseudobulb,  58. 

Physiological  differences,  351. 

Fseudohymenium,  207. 

Pileus,  SOB. 

Pseudopcridium,  207. 

Pili,  38. 

Pscudoperillieciuiri,  207. 

Pseudo-lubcr,  77. 

Malpighiacei,  40, 

Fteridiutn,  176. 

pseudo-Malpighiacei,  40. 

Pterodiurn,  176. 

biacutninati,  40. 

Pubescence,  38. 

Pulpa,  3. 

aculati,  41. 

PulvinuK,  205. 

Pilidium,  205. 

Pul.imis,  95. 

Filula,  166.  ISO. 

Punctuation,  452. 

Pistiilidia,  201. 

Putamen,  163. 

Piilillum,  138.  363.  358. 

Pyrcnarium,  179. 

Pith,  6a  239. 

Pyridium,  179. 

Pithy  part,  s. 

Pyiidiutn,  177. 

Placenta,  139.  144. 

i                free  central,  151. 

Quartine,  I5S. 

Plateau,  54.  139. 

Quiutine,  158. 

Plopoearpium,  175. 

Plutnula,  188. 

Itoceme,  108. 

Podetia,  S05. 

Rachia,  107.  195. 

Podogynium,  152. 

Rachitis,  300. 

Podospc'rmiuro,  139. 

Radicle,  187. 

Polls  en  ecunon,  41. 

i; ■Liliciibi1,  76. 

en  goupillon,  40. 

Radiculoda,  191. 

Rndii,  110. 

Kamastm,  94. 

Rameaii,  47. 

Pot  wnii,  888.  293. 

Polakeniura,  179. 

Rami,  47. 

Polarity,  325. 

Kami  Ilea,  47. 

Polcxostylus,  176. 

Hamuli,  47. 

Pollen,  129.  357. 

Raphe,  126.  156.  186. 

Ml-.,-.,  133. 

Raphides,  29. 

Pollel,  400. 

Receptacle  152.  196. 

Polycborion,  175. 

of  the  seeds,  139. 

Polj-phonim,  152. 

Polysccus,  175. 

Receptacles  of  secret  ion,  27. 

Pomum,  167,  168.  170.  179. 

Porn  of  the  epidermis,  33- 

Rcceptacula  succi,  27. 

He  (tii  la,  176. 

allonge*.  33. 

Rcliquiff,  80. 

evapornloirea,  33. 

Respiration,  251. 

Reservoir  d'air,  28. 

Potash,  238. 

Reservoirs  accidentals,  27. 

Preuoration,  409. 

Prickles,  44.  352. 

vesiculaircs,  27. 

Priruine,  155. 

du  sue  propre,  27. 

Propaculum,  58. 

Reticulum,  99. 

Propagines,  53. 

lUiiiina,  76. 

Propago,57. 

Rhiioma,5B.  187. 

Propagula,  905. 

Uhi.uU,  76. 

Proper  juice,  230. 

Rictus,  IIS. 

Proportion,  360. 

Kootstock,  58, 

Pro  wiidiy  in  a,  9. 

Root,  76.  227.  351. 

Prospbyses,  201. 

Knilclla,  39. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  255. 

RoaleUum,  187. 

Prosaic  acid,  295. 

1  lustrum,  131. 
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Runner,  57. 
Rupturing,  165. 
Russia  mats,  62. 

Sac  of  the  embryo,  158. 
Saccus,  121. 
Saftrbhren,  23. 
Salsugo,  299. 
Samara,  167,  168.  176. 
Sap,  230. 
Sap-vessels,  23. 
Sapwood,  65. 
Sarcobasis,  176. 
Sarcocarpium,  163. 
Sarcodermis,  183. 
Sarcoma,  137. 
Sarmentum,  57. 
Sautilles,  53. 
Scabrities,  43. 
Scale,  102. 
Scales,  41. 
Scaliness,  300. 
Scape,  107.  188. 
Scapellus,  188. 
Scaphium,  119. 
Scar  of  leaves,  80. 
Schelling's  speculations,  32" 
Schraubengefaase,  17. 
Scion,  47. 
Scobina,  107. 
Scorching,  297. 
Scutella,  204. 
Scutellura,  191. 
Scutum,  122. 
Scyphus,  121.  205. 
Secondinc,  155. 
Secundina?  interna?,  187. 
Seed,  162.  181.  270.  360. 
Seeds,  naked,  161.  194. 
Sepals,  114. 
Septa,  148. 

in  woody  fibre,  14. 

Septum,  126. 
Sertulum,  110. 
Seta,    201. 

,  of  grasses,  104. 
Setae,  38.  42. 

,  hypogynous,  105. 

Sexual  system,  310. 

Sheath,  95. 

Shields,  204. 

Shrub,  48. 

Signs,  422. 

Silica,  134. 

Silicula,  177. 

Siliqua,  166.  168.  170.  177. 

Silver  grain,  63. 

Similary  parts,  1. 

Small  span,  400. 

Smell,  274. 


Soboles,  55.  57. 

Solubility,  165. 

Soredia,  204,  905. 

Son,  196. 

Sorosis,  180. 

Souche,  54. 

Sous-arbriaseau,  48. 

Spadiz,  110. 

Span,  400. 

Spatha,  103. 

Spathella,  104. 

Species,  365. 

Specific  characters,  433. 

Speculative  opinions,  324. 

Spermaphorum,  139. 

Spermatocystidium,  126.  200. 

Spermidium,  174. 

Spermodermis,  182. 

Sphaerula,  209. 

SphaJerocarpu  m,  180. 

Spicula,  103.  109. 

Spike,  108. 

Spilus,  185. 

Spines,  48. 

—  of  the  leaves,  98. 

Spiral  vessels,  17.  223. 

Spiralgefasse,  17. 

Spithama,  400. 

Spongiola?  seminales,  43. 

Spongiole,  77. 

Sporangiola,  209. 

Sporangium,  209. 

Sporidia,  207.  209. 

Sporidiola,  209. 

Sporule,  196,  el  $e q. 

Spotting,  299. 

Spurious  bacca,  169. 

drupe,  169. 

— —  capsule,  169. 

nut,  169. 

Squama,  102. 
Squamatio,  300. 
Squamelles,  102. 
Squaraulae,  104. 
Staining,  300. 
Stamens,  122.  262.  356. 
Staminidia,  203. 
Standard,  119. 
Starch,  134. 

Steffens's  speculations,  328. 
Stem,  44.  56.  361. 
Stephanoum,  178. 
Sterigmum,  176. 
Stigma,  141. 
Stimuli,  38. 
Stings,  38. 
Stipellae,  99. 
Stipes,  45.  195.  208. 
Stipulae,  99.  203.  354. 
Stole,  57. 


■ 
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Stolo,  57. 

Thocidium,  174. 

Slomnla,  33.  H4.  3il. 

Throat,  118. 

Stotnatis,  39, 

Thyrsula,  119. 

Stragulum,  103. 

Thyrsus,  11B. 

Stra*.  5G. 

Tigelle,  188. 

Slriga,  42. 

Tin,  388. 

Strobilus,  IG7.  169.  ISO, 

Tissue,  cellular,  3. 

Stroma,  309. 

..macular,  17. 

Strophiolv,  185. 

Thsu  ccllalaire  allong*.  13. 

Struma,  95.  303. 
Style,  139. 

— ■ —  organique,  1. 

Strlopodium,  137. 

Toise,  400. 

Slylotegium,  131. 

Sucker,  57. 

Torus,  153. 

Suflbeatio,  399. 

Trachees,  17. 

Suftrutex,  46. 

Transportation  of  seed,  272. 

Sugar,  1 34. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  288. 

Tree,  48. 

Trica,  205. 

of  potash,  134. 

Trichidiuro,  209. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  253. 

Tronc,  47. 

Sulphuric  acid,  383. 

Trophopollen,  126. 

Sulphurous  add  gas,  353. 

Tropliospertnium,  139. 

Surculus,  5T. 

Surface,  g7. 

,  ascendens,  45. 

Surgeon,  57- 

Tryma,  178. 

Suture,  144. 

Tube,  118.  139. 

Syconus,  1  HO. 

Tuber,  55. 

Syucarpium,  176. 

Tuherculum,  55.  205. 

Syuochorion,  17«. 

Tubes  corpusculileres,  3!. 

Synonyms.  460. 

Tumid  excrescences,  298. 

System,  Lamarck'*,  316. 

Tunic,  53. 

,  analytical,  816. 

Tunica  externa.  182. 

,  natural,  318. 

,  Jussieu's,  SSI. 

Turio,  47. 

,  Linnean,  S10. 

Turpentine  vessels,  37. 

t  artificial,  339. 

Tympanum,  901. 

,  natural,  339. 

,  factilioua,  939. 

Ulna,  400. 

,  mathematical,  340, 

Umbel,  110. 

-    ■       ,  physiological,  340. 

Umbilical  cord,  13S. 

1  philosophical,  340. 

Umbilicus,  185. 

1  speculative,  335. 

Unci,  39. 

Unci*.  400. 

Tabes,  297. 

Undershrub,  48. 

Talarsi,  119. 

Unguis,  118.  400. 

Taste,  374. 

Urceolus,  104. 

Tcgmen,  103.  183. 

Uredo,  999. 

Tegmenta,  51. 

Utriculus,  167,  168.  170. 

Tela  cellulou,  3. 

Tendril,  96. 

Vaisscaui  en  rhapelet,  35. 

Tercine,  155. 

iHrangl  es,  25. 

Terminology,  454. 

lytnphatiqiies,  23. 

Testa,  183. 

pneumatiqua,  33, 

Tcsticulua,  1S6, 

fendu,  24. 

Testis,  136. 

propres,  27. 

Thalamus,  108.  153.  909. 

propres  fasctculaires,  13. 

Thahus,  303.  309.  967. 

v,iL..,,i,i,  H, 

Tneca,  198. 

Vaginelln,  41. 

Thee*,  1S6.  19fl,  el  teo. 

Value  of  characters,  349. 

Tliecsptaore,  139.  159. 

Valves,  104.  196. 

N   N 
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VaWulie,  104. 
Vita  fib.ona,  IS. 

moniliformis,  95. 

-         propria,  97. 

Vascular  lyslem,  393. 

Vssculum,  96. 
Vegetable  tiiau*,  1. 
Veil,  SOB. 

Veins,  88. 
VeWet,  38. 


Velur. 


908. 


VelumeD,  38. 

Vena?,  90. 

Venules,  90. 

Vcrminntio,  300. 
Vernation,  53.  409. 
Verrucas,  43. 
Verticillmter,    13. 
Verlicillu*,  80. 


Veueli  of  the  latei,  Si 
Veiillum,  lis. 
Villus,  38. 


Vine,  56. 
Virgultum,  47. 
Vital  Teueli,  IS. 
Vitelliu,  185. 
VilicuU,  58. 
Vitta*,  97. 
Volte,  908. 
VriUe,96. 


Wagner*  ■[ 

Wart*,  43. 

Welting,  397. 

Whorl,  80. 

Wilbnuid'a  speculation*,  StS. 

Wings,  119. 

Wood,  941. 

Woody  fibre,  12.  S9S. 

,  glandular,  1«. 


lular,  15. 


Xylodiutn,  174. 
Yellow  resin,  134. 


IL   ADJECTIVES. 


Abdominal,  381. 
Abnormal,  381. 
Abruple  pinnatua,  390. 
Acaulis,  58. 
Accinia,  386. 
Accretua,  416. 
Aceroaus,  383. 
Acolnbuleus,  379. 
A  deviated,  394. 
Acinaciformi*,  375. 
Acormous,  58. 
Accumbcnt,     93. 
AculGatus,  394. 
Acuminatos,  385. 
Acuminose,  SB5. 

Adhering,  416. 

Adnalc,  128.  £08.  416. 

Advei 

Advei 

^qualis,  384. 

jEqualiveniun    ' 

.AEquilaterua, 

JEnigitiosus,  405. 

Aggregatuj,4l9. 

Alntua,  377. 
Albescens,  403. 
Albidua,  403. 


i,  50. 
414. 


D,  91. 


Albua,  403. 
Aliinaceous,  119. 
Alternately  pinnat 


Alut 


Alveolar,    . 
Amphigenns,  417. 
Araphitropal,  193.  415. 
Arapleius,4Il. 

Amplexicnulis,  4 1 5. 
Amplectara,  415. 
Aitastomoring,  393. 
Aniitropous,  156. 
Ancepi,  375. 
Androua,  194. 
Anfractuosus,  413. 
Angiocerpien,  171. 
Angular,  375.  387. 
Aniwdynamous,  199. 
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Amicus,  128.  414. 
Antitropal,  193.  415. 
Appendiculate,  116. 
Apetalous,  119. 
A  pice  circinatus,  385. 
Apiculatus,  385. 
Apocarpus,  144. 
Arachnoid,  39.  396. 
Arcuatus,  374. 
Areolate,  394. 
Argenteus,  403. 
Argo,  403. 
Aristatus,  385. 
Armeniacus,  405. 
Arrectus,  411. 
Arrow-headed,  383. 
Articulatus,  392.  416. 
Artiphyllous,  46. 
Ascending,  159.  412. 
Ascens,  422. 
Asper,  39.  895. 
Aspergilliformis,  392. 
Assurgens,  412. 
Ater,  403. 
Atratus,  404. 
Atrovirens,  405. 
Attenuates,  384. 
Aurantiacus,  405. 
Aurantius,  405. 
Auratus,  404. 
Aureus,  404. 
Auriculatus,  383. 
Autocarpien,  163. 
Arcniura,  91. 
Awl-shaped.  382. 
Awned,  385. 
Axe-shaped,  375. 
Axillary,  79.  416. 
Azureus,  406. 

Baccatus,  385. 
Baccicn,  171. 
Badius,  404. 
Banded,  407. 
Band-shaped,  381. 
Barbatus,  39.  396. 
Basal,  416. 
Basilaris,  416. 
Basinenria,  93. 
Beaked,  876.  385. 
Bearded,  39.  125.  396. 
Bell-shaped,  378. 
Bellying,  381. 
Berried,  399. 
Biconjugatus,  391. 
Biconjugato-pinnatus,  390. 
Bicomis,  376. 
Bidentate,  387. 
Bidigitato-pinnatus,  390. 
Biduus,  402. 


Bifarius,  418. 
Biferus,  401. 
Bifidus,  388. 
Bifoliolate,  390. 
Bifurcate,  125. 
Bigeminate,  391. 
Bijugus,  391 . 
Bilobus,  388. 
Bimestris,  402. 
Bimorious,  106. 
Binate,  390. 
Bipartitus,  388. 
Bipinnate,  391. 
Biserrate,  387. 
Bitten,  386. 
Bitten  off,  77. 
Bladdery,  380. 
Blotched,  407. 
Blunt,  385,  386. 
Blunt  with  a  point,  385. 
Blurred,  408. 
Boat-shaped,  376. 
Bony,  398. 
Bordered,  407. 
Botuliformis,  380. 
Brachialis,  400. 
Brachaate,  47.  414. 
Branched,  39.  391. 
Bristle-pointed,  385. 
Bristly,  394. 
Brunneus,  404. 
Brush-shaped,  379.  392. 
Buckler-shaped,  374. 
Butterfly-shaped,  119. 
Byssaceous,  392. 

Caducous,  249.  402. 
Caespitose,  418. 
Calcareus,  403. 
Calyptrate,  114. 
Campaniforxnis,  378. 
Campanaceus,  878. 
Campanulatus,  118.  378. 
Campulitropous,  156. 
Canaliculars,  376. 
Cancellate,  393. 
Candidus,  403. 
Canescens,  403. 
Canus,  403. 
Capillaris,  376.  400. 
Capitatus,  386. 
Capsulaire,  171. 
Carcerulaire,  171. 
Carinatua,  376. 
Carneus,  406. 
Carnosus,  398. 
Cartilaginous,  398. 
Caryopbyllaceous,  119. 
Cassideous,  119. 
CaUpetalous,  118. 

N  N    2 


CcDtrifugal  (inflorescence),  110. 

(embryo),  193. 

Centripetal  (embryo),  193. 

"  florescence),  I  la 


C*roua,398. 
Corn  nous,  4 1 3. 


Channelled,  376. 
CtmrUceua,  397. 
Colon),  405. 
Chryao,  404. 


s,  S3.  411,  413. 


r,  164, 


419. 


atom 

Cirrhous,  385. 
Citrcui ,  404. 
Citrinut,  404. 
Cl»rate,  125.  373. 
Cbniformis,  373. 
Closed,  47. 
Clouded,  407. 
Club-shaped,  5' 3. 
Clus       ■ 
Clypcalus,  3 

Coednatus,  416. 
Coalilus,  416. 
Coated,  393. 
Cob  webbed,  396. 
Cocb[caris,411. 
Cochlcatc,  373. 
Coccineua,  406. 
Cceruleus,  406. 
CreaiouB,  397.  406. 
Cohering,  416, 
Comb-  sli  aped,  369- 
Combinate  tenosus,  98.  408. 
Compoaitus,  3S9.  418. 
Compound,  21.  -HI,  :W% 
Compound  (haf),  87. 
Compressed,  9.  182.  374. 
Con  tin  plicate,  53.  410. 
Confertus.  418. 
ConBuens,  416. 
Conglomeratus,  419. 


Conoidal,  372. 
Continuum  4-20. 
Conlorlua,  411. 
ConYergentUuervoMM,  91. 
Converginervis,  408. 

Convolute,  53.  410.  4t2. 
Coraeinus,  404. 
Cordatus,  383. 
Cordiformis,  383. 
Coriacous,  399. 
Corky,  39B. 


Corollaris,  96. 
Conmans,  413. 
Corrugatus,  410. 
Conicatus,  398. 
Corymbose.     !0. 
Costatus,  9a.  403. 
Cotyuforin,  379. 
Cnuaua,  398. 
Craterilbrmii,  379. 
Cieam  colour,  403. 
Creeping  (stem),  55. 
Crcnated,  386. 
Crescent-shaped,  383. 
Crested,  377. 
CretaceUB,  403. 
Crinitua,  396. 
Crinpus,  387. 
Cristotus,  377. 

Crowded,  418. 
Cruciate,  119. 
Crustaceous,  398. 
Cubical,  373. 
Cubitalis,  400. 
Cueullntus,  3  HO. 
Cunearius,  382. 
Cuncatus.  382. 
Cuneifonnis,  332. 
Cupola-shaped,  379. 
Cupreus,  406. 
Cup-shaped,  373. 
Cupuliformis,  379. 
Curbed,  397. 
Curfative,  410. 
Curve  ribbed,  408. 
Curved,  374. 
Curve- veined,  32. 

Curvivenium,  92. 
Cushioned,  374. 
Cuspidate,  585. 
Cut,  388. 


Cyaneus,  406. 
Cyano,  406. 

Cyathiformis,  a  7  8. 
Cyclical,  192. 
Cylindrical.  9.  372. 
Cyuibifonnij,  376. 

P.  it  !.i  I  ™  us,  386. 
Denlbatus,  .197  403. 
Decandrous,    25. 
Deciduous,  249.  402. 
Declitmte,  124.  413,413. 
Decom|>aiind,  3B9. 
Decreasingly  pinnate,  390. 

Decurrent,  81.  208.  4IJ. 
Decunively  pinnate,  39a 

Deeurfivm,4l5. 


Dehiscent,  163. 

Deliquescent,  3J2. 
(emilta),  48. 

Di-li<{iL<>«.i-<-iit  (iianiclei,  111. 
Deltoid,  333. 
Detnersus,  412. 
Dendroides,  392. 
Dental  us,  387. 
Benudatua,  397. 
Dcpauperatua,  419. 
Dependent,  412. 


161.  ! 


1.  399. 


Descending,  412. 
Dctermiiiatus  (caulii),  43. 
Dewy,  397. 
Diadelphoua,  124. 
Diandrous,  124. 
Dichotomoui,  392. 
Didynamoua,  114. 
Didymua,  392. 
Dicreiilien,  171. 
Diffuse,  414. 
Dig)  uto- pinnate,  390. 
Digital  iformU,  380. 
Digiutus,  388. 
Digilinerviua,  93. 
Dimidiate,  201.  377.  334. 
Diptenn,  377. 
l>i  recti'  vcnoaui,  93.408, 
Disappearing,  392. 
Diwoidal,  374.  407. 
Diftana,  420. 
Distichous,  418. 
Diuinctua,  4 16. 
Distract  Me,  126. 
Diumus,  402. 
Divaricating,  40.  94.  414. 
Diverging,  94. 
Divided,  46. 
Dodecandrous,  123. 


DodrantaJis,  400. 
DolabrifonnU,  375. 
Dorsal,  144.  416. 
Dotted,  S4.  394.  407. 

1  '■■iiMi-Uriiln;'.  401. 

Drooping,  413. 
Dumouu,  46. 
Duplicato-dentati,  387. 
■ — — •pinnate,  391. 

DuplicatusT^T' 
Duplo,  400. 
Duaty,  397. 
Dwarf,  399. 

Eared,  383. 
Eborinut,  403. 
Eburneus,  403. 
Echioatua,  394. 
Edged,  407. 
Egg- -aba  pert,  332. 
EUtua,  399. 
Ellipsoidal,  374. 
Ellipticui,  382. 
Etnarginatc,  386. 
Embracing,  415. 
Empty.  101. 
Elnlophylloua,  ISO. 
Endogenous,  59. 
Euervis,  409. 
Enncandrous,  125. 


Ephemerua,  401. 
Epigreus,  417. 
Epigynoua,  123.  417. 
Epjpbjllus,416. 
Epiptcrui,  377. 
Equal,  120.  384. 
Equal. veined,  91. 
Equatua,  394. 
Equitaot,  411. 
Equally  pinnate,  390. 
Equal-aided,  334. 
Erect,  159.  411. 
Eroaua,  SS7. 
Ery thro,  406. 


Evanescenti  tbdotus,  97.  408. 
Even,  394. 
Evergreen,  249. 
EloJUMu*,  399. 
Eiaspiratus,  395. 
Encurrens  (caulis),  47. 
E>  current.  392. 
Eiiguut,  399. 
Exogenous,  59. 
K  N    3 


Eiophyllout,  190. 

FuoncUahaped,  378. 

Eiserted,  124. 

Fumtus,  393. 

Eitrortua,  128.  414. 

Furrowed,  394, 

Fading,  402. 

Fusiform,  9.  77.  974. 

Falcate,  375. 

Futinua,  374. 

Falsely-ribbed,  93. 

Kbtanh  *». 

Galacto,  403. 

Falsinervius,  91. 

Gamopetalous,  118. 

Fan-shaped,  377. 

Gamtxtfialout,  IIS. 

Ganglioueous,  4a 

Farinosus,  396. 

Gelatinous,  398. 

Faaciariua,  381. 

Geminatua,  420. 

Taacialut,  407    419. 

Geniculate,  135.  413. 

Fasciculated,  78.  418. 

Gibbouj,  374. 

Fastigiate,  4l«f. 

Gigantcus,  399. 

Fbtosus,  393. 

Gigantic.  399. 

Feather- veined,  93. 

Gilvua,  405. 

Feathery,  396. 

Githngineus,  406. 

Femigincous,  404. 

Glaber,  397. 

Fibrous,  77.  398. 

Gladiatus,  38  2. 

Fiddle-shaped,  H* 

Glandaceus,  404. 

Filiformis,  376. 

Glandular,  395. 

Fimbrinlus,  396. 

Glaucous,  397.  405. 

Fingered   ;188. 

Glaucus,  405. 

Fissus,  388. 

Glaucesccns,  405. 

Fistulous.  3  7 'J. 

Glittering,  397. 

Five-ribbed,  S3. 

Globose,  372. 

Flabelliforrois,  377. 

Globulosut,  373. 

Fiagclliforrais,  376. 

Glocbidstus,  39. 

Flanimeus,  406. 

Glulinosus,  397. 

Flavidus,  404. 

Gnawed,  387. 

gUwWWIi  404. 

Goblet  shaped,  379. 

Flavoiirent,  405. 

Gongylodea,  377. 

Flavua,  404. 

Grammicua,  408. 

Fleshy,  398. 

Granular,  39>. 

Granulans,  Stt. 

Floating,  411. 

Floralis,  416. 

Griseus,  403. 

Floccose,  395. 

Gromonieal,     92. 

Fluitans,  411. 

Grumooi,  377. 

Foliaceus,  53.  377. 

Foliaris,  96.  416. 

Gytoniwarpien,  171. 

Foliiformis,  377. 

Gypscua,  403, 

Forked,  392. 

Gy  rat  us,  413. 

Foiglove-ibaped,  3SO. 

Free,  208. 

llama tilicus,  406. 

Fringed,  396. 

Hair-pointed,  585. 

Hair-shaped,  376. 

Fugacious,  249.  402. 

Hairy,  395. 

Fuk.nctua,  53. 

Hnlhord-headed,  383, 

Fuligineua,  404. 

Half-netted,  393. 

Ful  igino.ua,  404. 

Hall-lcretc,  -37* 

Kulvus,  405. 

Halved,  377    384. 

Fume  us,  40:?. 

Haslatuj,  3S3. 

Fuiimiiii,  ■!'>.,. 

Headed,  386. 

Funalis  376. 

Heart -shape  J,  383. 

Fungi  iliformli,  380, 

Hebetatus,  3B6. 

Fungi  form  is,  380. 
Furiiliformii,  376. 

HelvolUs,  405. 

Hepaticui,  404. 

Intticatui,  4SO. 


HeterolropaJ,  193. 

Iotron.iu.iaS.  -(14. 

HexandrotH,  125. 

Introwniuin,  93. 

Hidden- veined,  93. 

Inverted,  419. 

Hinoideuj,  92.  409. 

Involute,  409.  413. 

Hirtua,  395. 

Irregular,  9.  19a  381. 

Hitpid,  395. 

Itobrioua,  193. 

Hoary,  395. 

laodynamoui,  193. 

Homotropal,  415. 

Iioc,  399. 

Honeicombcd,  393. 

,       Iwslenionoui,  400. 

Hooded,  380. 

Irory-  white,  403. 

Hooked,  305. 

Hooked-luck,  384. 

Jointed,  39S. 

Horariua,  402. 

Horizon  Ml,  413. 

Keeled,  376. 

Horned,  376. 

Kermeuniw,  406. 

Homy,  393. 

Kidney-ahnped,  383. 

Horiiui,  403. 

Knee-jointed,  413. 

Huroifimu,  414. 

Kneepan-sliaped,  379. 

Humilii,  399, 

Knoblike,  377. 

Hypocraterifonn,  1  IB.  978. 

Knotted,  376. 

HypogBoin,  417. 

1  [)■[)■.-;  noui,  133.  417. 

Labiate,  118.  378. 

Hyuenntbua,  401. 

Labiose,  119. 

Lachrymafformij,  373. 

lanthinu*,  40G. 

Lactrtu,  388. 

Icoucdroui,  IS 5. 

Laciniatus,  388. 

Ijrrieut,  406. 

Lacleus,  403. 

Imbricated,  410.  418. 

Lacunow,  393. 

Iinparipinnatus,  390. 

Licvigatus,  397. 

Lama,  397. 

Ineequilnierut,  3S4. 

Lamellar.  38fi. 

Incanua,  395.  403. 

Lamellalus,  396. 

IncamatuK,  406. 

Lunntus,  395. 

Lanceolate,  38. 

Inelinate,  419. 

I  -tent,  50. 

Included,  134. 

Lateral,  416. 

Incumbent,  193. 

Larerinerriua,  93. 

Ji -vi...  413. 

Latcritius,  406. 

Indefiniie,     S5. 

Laxui,  398.  418. 

iruk-t.i.rmt,  J63. 

Leaf-like,  377. 

Indeterminatus  (caulii),  48. 

Leathery,  398. 

Indirect*  venosus,  93.  408. 

Len>.aliaped,  374. 

Lenticular,  374. 

Induplicate,  410. 

LenlirormU,374. 

Induviams,  80. 

Lentiginoiua,  397. 

Lcpidotu*,  41.  396. 

Inferior  (calyx),  115. 

Leprous,  396. 

Inflatus,  380. 

Leproaua,  396. 

Indexed,  413. 

Lettered,  40S. 

In fm -miliary,  79. 

Leu co,  403. 

Infract n»,  413. 

Liber,  416. 

Infundibuliform,  1)8.  378. 

Ligneuj,  398. 

Innate,  138.  4J  6. 

Integer,  38  6. 

Ligulatus,  3S1. 

Integerrtmua,  386. 

Li  1  acinus,  406. 

Interruptedly  pinnate,  390. 

Liliaceoua,  1)9. 

Interrupt!!*,  430. 

Limbattu,  407. 

N  K    * 
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Linealis,  400. 
Linear,  S81. 
Lineatus,  394. 
Lined,  394. 
Iinguiformis,  375. 
Little,  399. 
Lituratus,  408. 
Lividus,  405. 
Lobatus,  388. 
Lobed,  9.  388. 
Loculiddal,  164. 
Loculosus,  393. 
Lofty,  399. 
Loose,  398.  418. 
Loratus,381. 
Lour,  399. 
Lunatus,  383. 
Lunulatus,  383. 
Luridus,  404. 
Luteolus,  404. 
Lutescens,  404. 
Luteus,  404. 
Lymphatic,  40. 

Macrocephalous,  18?. 
Macropodous,  191. 
Maculatus,  407. 
Manicete,  39. 
Many-headed,  77, 
Marbled,  407. 
Marcesccns,  402. 
Marginal,  416. 
Marginatus,  407. 
Marmoratus,  407. 
Masked,  118. 
Mealy,  396.  398. 
Medullary,  398. 
Meios,  400. 
Meiostemonous,  40O. 
Mela,  403. 
Melano,  403. 
Melon-shaped,  374.. 
Membranous,  86. 
Membranaceous,  397. 
Mem  nonius,  404. 
Meniscoidcus,  380. 
Menstrualis,  402. 
Menstruus,  402. 
Milk-white,  403. 
Millsail-shaped,  377. 
Miniatus,  406. 
Mi  triform,  201. 
Mixtinervius,  92. 
Modioliformis,  380. 
Molcndinaceus,  377. 
Monadelphous,  124. 
Monandrous,  124. 
Monocarpous,  401. 
Moniliform,  25.  37(5. 
Monopetalous,  118. 


Monophyllus,  116. 
Morious,  106. 
Much-branched,  392. 
Mucous,  397. 
Mucronate,  385. 
Multiceps,  77. 
Multiferus,  401. 
Multifidus,  388. 
Multijugus,  391. 
Multidigitato-pinnatus,  391. 
Muricated,  395. 
Muriform,  9* 
Murinus,  403. 
Muscariformis,  379. 
Mushroom-beaded,  380. 
Muticus,  386. 

Naked,  52.  397. 
Naked  (seeds),  161.  194. 
Nanus,  399. 
Napiformis,  373. 
Natans,411. 
Nave-shaped,  380. 
Navicularis,  376. 
Nebulosus,  407. 
Necklace-shaped,  25.  376. 
Needle-shaped,  382. 
Nenratus,  93.  408. 
Nerved,  88. 
Nenrosus,  406. 
Netted,  92.  393. 
Niger,  404. 
Nigritus,  404. 
Nitidus,  397. 
Niveus,  403. 
Nocturnus,  402. 
Nodding,  413. 
Nodosus,  376. 
Nodulose,  77.  400. 
Normal,  381. 
Nudus,  397. 
Nullinenris,  409. 
Nullinervius,  91. 
Nutans,  413. 

Ob,  422. 

Oblique,  94.  384.  412. 
Oblong,  8.  382. 
Obtusus,  385. 

cum  acumine,  385. 

Obrolute,  410. 
Ocellated,  407. 
Ochraceus,  405. 
Ochroleucus,  405. 
Octandrous,  125. 
Often-bearing,  401. 
Oleaginous,  398. 
Oligos,  420. 
Olivaceus,  405. 
One- ribbed,  408. 
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Onesided,  40.  113.  419. 

Pen  nati  parti  tus,  388. 

Opaque,  397 . 

Penniformis,  409. 

Operculate,  114, 

Pennine™  is,  92.  409. 

Opposite,  414.  41S, 

Pennivenius,  93. 

Orbicular,  383. 

PenUndrous,  125. 

Orgy  alii,  400. 

Perennans,  if..:. 

Ortliotropoui,  156.  193.415. 

Perennial,  249.  402. 

OacilUtorius,  410. 

Perfoliate,  82.  415. 

Osseous,  39(9. 

Perforated,  393. 

Owl.SM. 

Perithelia!,  201. 

Ovate,  382. 

Perigynoua,  123.  417. 

Ovoid*],  374. 

Peripterua,  377, 

Peri  tr  opal,  414. 

Punted,  407. 

Permanent.  402. 

Paired,  391. 

Peronate,  396. 

Palaceus,  416. 

Persistent,  249.  402. 

Paleaceous,  JI4.  396. 

Personate,  118.  378. 

Pa] maris,  400. 

Perpendicular,  412. 

Palmate,  388. 

Perpusillus,  399. 

Palmatifidus,  389. 

Pertusus,  393. 

Pal  mati lobatus,  389. 

Pervious,  47. 

Pal  mili  parti  tits,  389. 

Petal -like,  377. 

Palmatisectus,  389. 

Petaloideoui,  377. 

Palmifbrmis,  409. 

Petiolaceus,  59. 

Palminervii,  93.  409. 

Petiolaris,  94.  416. 

Panduratus,  384. 

Phragmiger,  393. 

Panduriformis,  384. 

Phceniceus,  406. 

Papery,  397. 

Pbylloideus,  377. 

Papilionaceous,  1)9. 

Pieeus,  404. 

Papillosua,  395. 

Pictus,  407. 

Papulosus,  395. 

Piliferus,  385. 

Papyraceua,  397. 

Pilose,  114.  395. 

Parabolical,  382. 

Pimpled,  395. 

Parallelinerril,  408. 

Pinnate  with  an  odd  one,  39UV 

Paralleli-nervosus,  91. 
Pariel.-d  (pisttlla),  139. 

Pinnated,  39.  390. 

Pinnaticiius,  388. 

Paripinnaius,  390. 

Pi  n  nati  Gd,  388. 

Parted,  388. 

Pinnotilobatus,  389. 

Partial  (umbel),  1 10. 

Pinnatisectus,  389. 

Partial*,  908. 

Pitcher-shaped,  378. 

Partitioned,  393. 

Pithy,  398. 

Partitua,  388. 

Pitted,  393. 

Patclliformis,  379. 

Pivotnnte,  77. 

Patens,  414, 

Plucenta-sliaped,  373. 

rear- stuped,  373. 

Plaited,  410. 

Pectinalus,  389. 

Plane,  374. 

Pedal  iiuniui,  93. 

Pleiophyilous,  46. 

Pedalis,  400. 

Plicalivut,  410. 

Palate,  388. 

llumbeus,  403. 

Pedatindus,  389. 

Plumosus,  39.  114.396. 

Pedatilulmtus,  80S. 

Poculiform,  379. 

Pedatincrvis,  409. 

Pointless,  386. 

Pedatipartitus,  389. 

Point  let  led,  385. 

Pcdatisectiu,  389. 

Polished,  397. 

I'cduncularia,  96. 

Poll  tus,  397. 

WBetasi,  400. 
Poly,  420. 

Peltate,  415. 

PeltioerrU,  409. 

Polyadelphous,  124. 

Pcllincrtiua,  93. 

Polyandroua,  125. 

Pendulous,  159.  411 

Polycurpous,  40t 
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Polymorious,  106. 
Polypetalous,  117. 
Porphyreus,  404. 
Posticus,  128.  414. 
Pouch-shaped,  379. 
Powdery,  397. 
Prtemorse,  77.  386. 
Prasinus,  405. 
Prickly,  394. 
Prism-shaped,  372. 
Prismatical,  9. 
Proboscideus,  376. 
Procerus,  399. 
Procumbens,  414. 
Pro  n  us,  414. 
Prostratus,  414. 
Proteranthous,  401. 
Pruinosus,  397. 
Pseudo-costatus,  93. 
Pterus,  377. 
Pubens,  395. 
Pubescens,  395. 
Pullus,  404. 
Pulley-shaped,  379. 
Pulverulentus,  397. 
PuWinatus,  374. 
Pumilus,  399. 
Punctatus,  394.  407. 
Puniceus,  406. 
Pungent,  385. 
Pure  white,  403. 
Purpureus,  406. 
Pusillus,  399. 
Pygmaeus,  399. 
Pyramidalis,  372. 
Pyriformis,  373. 

Quadridigitato-pinnatus,  391. 
Quinate,  390. 
Quincunx,  411. 
Quintuplincrvius,  93. 

Radiating,  93. 
Radiatus,  420. 
Radicalis,  107.  416. 
Ramealis,  416. 
Ramcous,  416. 
Ramentaceous,  86.  396. 
Ramosus,  391. 
Ramosissimus,  392. 
Rarus,  420. 
Reclinate,  411,  412. 
Rectinervis,  408. 
Recti venius,  91. 
Rectus,  41 1. 
Rcflexed,  94. 
Regular,  50.  120.  381. 
Remotus,  420. 
Renarius,  383. 
Reniformis,  383. 


Repand,  387. 
Replicate,  410. 
Restans,  402. 
Resupinate,  412. 
Reticulated,  23.  88.  92.  393. 
Retinervis,  92.  409. 
Retrorsus,  414. 
Retuse,  385. 
Revolute,  410.  412. 
Rhiiocarpous,  401. 
Rhodo,  406. 
Rhomboid,  383. 
Ribbed,  92.  408. 
Right-angled,  94. 
Ringed,  394. 
Ringent,  118.  378. 
Rope-shaped,  376. 
Roridus,  397. 
Rosaceous,  1 1 9.  420. 
Roseus,  406. 
Rostellatus,  385. 
Rostratus,  385. 
Rosulate,  418. 
Rotate,  378. 
Rotundatus,  382. 
Rotundus,  382. 
Rough,  39.  395. 
Roughisb,  395. 
Roundish,  382. 
Rubellus,  406. 
Rutins,  406. 
Ruber,  406. 
Rubescens,  406. 
Rubicund  us,  406. 
Rubiginosus,  406. 
Rufescens,  404. 
Rufus,  404. 
Rugose,  393. 
Ruminated,  187.  393. 
R uncinate,  384. 
Ruptinervius,  92.  408. 
Rutilans,  406. 
Rutilus,  406. 

Saddle-shaped,  380. 
Sagittatus,  383. 
Salver-shaped,  378. 
Sanguineus,  406. 
Sausage-shaped,  380. 
Sawed,  387. 
Scaber,  395. 
Sea br id  us,  395. 
Scabrous,  43. 
Scaly,  396.  419. 
Scarious,  398. 
Scarred,  394. 
Schistaceus,  403. 
Scimitar-shaped,  375. 
Scrobiculatus,  393. 
Scrotiformis,  379. 


Scutattu.  374. 

Spreading,  94.  414. 

Scutclliform,  379. 

Squamoeua,  41.  396.  419. 

Scutiformis,  374. 

Square,  9. 

Squarrose,  419. 

Secundum,  40. 

Squarruse- slashed,  388. 

Sccimdus,  413.  419. 

Squarroso-lr.cinialijs,  388. 

Sell  ic  form  is,  380. 

Sulked,  48. 

Seini-ampleia.  410. 

Starred,  419. 

Senii-ampleiiraulii,  415. 

Stellate,  40.  39S.  418, 

SL-Fiiiluiulus  383. 

Stellironnis,  418. 

Scmiretieulalus,  393. 

Stellulatue,  418. 

Semiicrei,  374. 

Sterol™,  58. 

Sepalout,  116. 

Stem  clasping,  415. 

Septalus,  393. 

Sterile  (stamens),  136. 

Septicidal,     64. 

Slinging,  396. 

Septi frugal,    €4. 

Senilis,  419. 

Stipulaceua,  53. 

Scriceu*,  39.  396. 

Straggling,  414. 

Serratut,  387. 

Straight,  411. 

Seaqui,  400. 

Straight-ribbed,  408. 

Setquipedalia,  400. 

veined,  Hi,  99. 

Senile,  94.  415. 

Setiger,  385. 

Strangulated,  25. 

Setosui,  38.  1 14.  385. 

So»gs7>  39S. 

Striated,  394. 

Shay- -pointed,  385. 

S [rictus,  41 1. 

Sheathing,  95.  416. 

Strigoae,  43.  396. 

Shield-shaped,  374. 

Striped,  407. 

Sir. -ml, li III, .run-..  373. 

Sigmoid,  193. 

Strom  bus- shaped,  373. 

Silky,  39.  396. 

Scupote,  195. 

Silvery,  403. 

Sub,  433. 

Submersed,  412. 

(leaf),  87. 

Sub-parallel,  94. 

SimplieiHtmua,  389. 

Subramosus,  391. 

Sinuate,  387.     • 

Suberosus,  398. 

Sinuolatus,  387. 

Subrolundus,  382. 

Sinuous,  9. 

Slashed,  388. 

Sucdaui,  386. 

Succulent,  86.  398. 

Smaragdinui,  405. 

Sulcata*,  394. 

Smooth,  397. 

Sulphureus,  -KM. 

Snov-vhile,  403. 

Superior  (calyO,  115. 

Sululus,  4  G. 

Supervolule,  410. 

Spadiceus,  404. 

Supra-aiillary,  79. 

Splnericus,  372. 

SupradecompounJ,  390. 

Spheroidal,  374. 

Suspended,  159. 

Spa tn late,  383. 

Sparsus,  418. 

Swimming,  411. 

Spiculate,  395. 

Sword-shaped,  389. 

Spindle-shaped,  374. 

Sychnorarpous,  401. 

Spiny,  394. 

Spiral,  125.  373.  419.419. 

Syncorpous,  144. 

Suiter  contortui,  411. 

Spithamietu,  400. 

Tamianua,  380. 

Spleudens,  397. 

Twl  pointed,  385. 

Split,  388. 

Tall,  399. 

Spodo,  403. 

Taper,  374. 

Spongy,  398. 

Taper-pointed,  385. 

Spotted.  407. 

Tapering,  384. 

Tear-shaped,  373. 
Tephro,  403. 
Terete,  ST4. 
Tergeminale,  391. 


Ten 


inal,  -II' 


Ternate,  300.  413. 
Teraato-pinnatus,  891. 
Teslaceua,  405. 
Tessellated,  40T. 
Testiculars,  377. 
Ttinmynamous,  194. 
Telrandrous,  125. 
Thalassicus,  405. 
Thullodes,  90G. 
Thick,  ! 


Tare 


i-ral,  :i7S. 
wed,  376. 
Three- ribbed,  93. 

'ill rice  digits  to- pinnate,  3! 
Tomentose,  895. 
T.iti^iil- shaped,  975. 


thcd,£ 


:;ST. 


Tooth- Ictled,  39. 
Top-duped,  373. 
Tom,  388. 
Torsi™,  41). 

Tortuous,  413. 
ToruloM,  4a  376. 
Trapciifarm,  383. 
Treelike,  39*. 
Triadelphous,  194. 
Triandrous,  124. 
Triangular,  375.  383. 
Tricornjs,  37fi. 
Tricostatus,  93. 
Tridentatus,  386. 
Trid  igitato-  pin  nut  us,  391. 
Triduus,  402. 
Trifariam,  419. 
Trifidus,  388. 
TrifoliohUe,  390. 
Trigonu 

Trlj,.Ku 


Truncate,  386. 
Tubieibrmia,  376. 
Tubatus,  376. 
Tubercled,  395. 
Tubular,  379. 
Tunirated,  53. 
Turbinate,  373. 
Turgid,  360. 
Turnip-shaped,  77.  878. 
Twin,  392. 

digiuto-pinnatc,  390. 

Twining,  418. 
Twisted,  411. 
Two-edged,  375. 

Ulnaris,  4O0. 
Umr- 

Umbonatus,  374. 
Umbmculiformis, 
Umbrella-shaped, 
Umbrinus,  404. 
Unarmed,  394. 
Uncatus,  385. 
Uncertain. 


■i  i  ■:. 


Unc 


-,  -10(1. 


1,391, 


385. 
Unetuosus,  397. 
Unduiatua,  385. 
Unequal,  120.  3S4. 
Unequal-sided,  3S4. 
Unguiculatc,  119. 

I."ilijlJ:MtU5,   391. 

Unijugua,  391. 
Unilateralis,  419. 
Unincrvis,  40S. 
Universal  (number),  1 10. 
Universale,  308. 
Urceolatua,  378. 
Urens,  39S. 

Vaginani,  416. 
Vaginervis,  93.  409. 
Vagus,  193.  414. 
Vafv«ria,4-' 
Valval 


,  411. 


Tripartitua,  388. 
Tripinnate,  391. 
Triple-ribbed,  93.  408. 
TriplincrviuB,  93.  408. 
Triplicoslatus,  93. 
Triple  400. 
Triquetcr  375. 
Triiernate,  391. 
Trochlear!*,  379. 
Trumpet-shaped,  376. 


Veinleaa,  91. 
Volutinus,  38.  395. 
Velvety,  395. 
Venous,  88. 


Venosi 


,  M.  4i 


Ventral,  144. 
Venlricosus,  381. 
Vcnuloao-hinoideus,  i 
Venuloao-nerrotua,  9: 
Vrrmicularis,  376 


Vcrmlculatui,  406. 

Veirucosui,  395. 
Venatile,  188.  416. 
Vertebrate,  390. 
Vertical!*,  413. 
VerticilUlu.,  418. 
Veiiltary,  411. 
Viren*.  405. 
VireKen*,  405. 
Virgate,  47. 
Viridis,  405. 
ViUowB,  395. 
Vim  in™  us,  47. 
Violaceus,  406. 
Viscid,  397. 
VirideKcus,  405. 
Viridulus,  405. 
Vitellintu,  405. 
Vittatun,  407. 
Volubilis,  413. 


WiTy,  384. 
Wei  j,  398. 

Wedge-shaped,  381. 
Wheel-shaped,  37H. 
Whip-shaped,  376. 
White,  403. 
Whitened,  397. 
Whitish,  403. 
Whorled,  418. 
Winged,  377. 
Withering,  403. 
Wood  j,  398. 
Woolly,  395. 
Worm-shaped,  376. 
Wrinkled,  4ia 


Yearly,  40S. 
Zoned,  408. 
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